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Art.  I. — The  secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte ; 
including  his  private  Life,  Character,  domestic  Admi- 
nistration, tnia  his  Conduct  to  foreign  P  oners  :  together 
with  secret  Anecdotes  of  the  different  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  French  Revolution.  IViih  two  Appendixes, 
consisting  of  State  Papers,  and  of  biographita/  Sketches 
of  the  Persons  composing  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  Ihf 
Lezcis  Goldsmith,  Notary  Public;  Author  of  '  the  Crimes 
of  Cabinets,'  <  an  Exposition  of  the  Conduct  oj  France 
towards  America/  fyc.  Loudon,  Richardson,  1810. 
pp.  637 

MR.  Lewis  Goldsmith,  was,  according  to  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  himself,  the  original  institutor  and 
editor  of  the  newspaper  printed  at  Paris,  but  written  in  Eng- 
lish, called  the  Argus,  which  has  lately  expired.  Mr.  G. 
informs  us  that  he  had  intended  to  conduct  this  paper  with 
perfect  impartiality  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  this  impartiality 
could  not  be  practised  under  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment;  and  that  it  viould  be  necessary  to  offer  the  most 
servile  adulation  to  Buonaparte,  and  to  deal  out  the  most 
scurrilous  invectives  against  his  enemies;  and,  in  short,  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  an  independent  mind 
in  the  conduct  of  the  paper. 

While  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  '  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
Talleyrand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Italian  opera,  Bujfa/  ';e  says 
that  he  told  the  then  right  hand  minister  of  the  Corsicau,  that 
lie  would  '  rather  conduct  a  newspaper  at  Algiers  than  in 
Paris,'  under  such  restrictions  as  those  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. According  to  Mr.  Goldsmith's  own  account,  he  had 
not  been  editor  of  the  Argus  more  than  four  months,  before 
he  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  concern. 
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After  this  Mr.  G.  says  that  the  French  government  formed 
a  resolution  of  sending  him  to  England  as  a  disaffected  man, 
who  had  inserted  libels  in  the  Argus  against  his  country  and 
his  king.  For  this  apparent  condescension,  Mr.  G.  tells  us 
that  JBuonaparte  thought  that  the  English  ministry  would  send 
him  Peltier  m return.  But  the  French  government,  finding 
that  this  exchange  was  not  likely  to  take  place,  rescinded  the 
orders  for  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  had  actually 
been  put  on  board  the  packet  at  Dieppe,  which  had  just 
cleared  the  harbour,  when  a  signal  was  made  for  its  return, 
and  Mr.  G.  was  again  taken  out  and  reconducted  to  the 
capital. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  was  now  once  more  at  Paris;  and  as  he 
says,  '  without  any  visible  restraint.'  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  same  gentleman,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  already  attracted  the  resentment  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
ministers,  by  his  repugnance  to  become  their  tool  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Argus,  should,  about  a  month  after  this,  when 
'  ail  the  Englishmen  in  Paris,  and  all  over  France,'  were 
ordered  to  he  arrested,  have  such  special  favour  shewn 
to  him  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  barbarous 
decree.  Mr.  G.  says,  '  I  know  of  no  precise  reason  for  this ;' 
but  a  reason  there  must  have  been ;  for  Buonaparte  is  not  a 
man  given  to  make  exceptions  to  his  general  severity  without 
reasons ;  nor  to  shew  clemency  unless  he  has  some  end  to 
serve.  Mr.  G.  adds  that  he  '  guessed  it  arose  from  a  sense  of 
decency  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  so 
lately  treated.'  But  when  was  Buonaparte  swayed  by  a  sense 
of  decency c!  Or  can  Mr.  G.  really  suppose  that  Buonaparte 
was  influenced  by  such  a  sentiment,  if  he  verily  believes  all 
the  gross  violations  of  decency,  and  of  every  refined,  every 
tender  and  virtuous  sentiment,  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  present  book. 

While  other  Englishmen  at  Verdun,  Bitsche,  and  other 
places,  were  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  tyranny  and  the 
most  cruel  hardships,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  left  at  large  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  permitted,  as  he  informs  us,  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  acting  as  '  a  law  agent  and  a  sworn  transla- 
tor,' '  a  profession  of  considerable  respectability  in  France.' 
*  This,'  adds  Mr.  G.  '  gave  me  access  to  the  first  persons  in 
office,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire  that  information,  which  I 
now  communicate  to  the  public'  Thus,  then,  while  Buona- 
parte was  gratifying  the  most  pitiful  resentment  by  immuring 
some  few  hundreds  of  English  travellers  at  Verdun,  &,c.  iu 
defiance  of  all  humanity,  as  well  as  of  custom  and  decorum, 
his  '  sense  of  decency'  towards  Mr.  Goldsmith,  suffered  hin* 
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to  embark  in  a  profession,  which  '  gave  him  access  to  the 
first  persons  in  office  ,*'  and  enabled  him  to  expose  the  hidden 
mastery  of  his  government ! 

We  confess  that  all  this  strikes  us  as  very  improbable ;  and, 
as  we  are  plain-speaking  men,  we  cannot  but  say  that  if  Mr. 
G.  has  had  access  to  such  recondite  sources  of  political  in* 
formation,  as  he  pretends,  some  connection  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  French  government,  of  a  different 
species  from  that  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  divulge. 
What  this  was  Mr.  Goldsmith  best  knows;  and  we  shall  not 
stay  any  further  to  enquire. 

Mr.  G.  confesses  that,  in  this  work,  he  has  not  been 
'  sparing  of  his  colours,'  and  in  laying  on  these  colours,  in 
the  different  events  and  characters  which  he  describes,  he  has 
probably  been  often  led  by  the  zeal  of  a  novice  in  the  anti- 
jacobin  school  to  blend  the  dazzling  varnish  of  fiction  with 
the  sober  hues  of  truth.  New  converts  to  any  cause  or  doc- 
trine are  proverbially  violent;  as  a  friend  who  is  become  an 
enemy,  is  always  more  bitter  and  unrelenting,  than  an  enemy 
who  has  never  been  a  friend.  The  new  convert,  particularly 
where  interest  is  combined  with  the  change  of  sentiment,  is 
eager  to  testify  his  sincerity,  which  he  fears  to  be  dubious  and 
knows  to  be  suspected  ;  and  he  thinks  that  he  cannot  attempt 
this  with  more  efficacy  or  success,  than  by  calumniating  his 
old  friends,  and  panegyrizing  his  new;  by  reviling,  with  every 
epithet  of  infamy,  the  cause  which  he  has  abandoned,  and  by 
extolling,  with  extravagant  eulogy,  that  which  he  has  em- 
braced. 

Whether  any  of  these  feelings  have  directed  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  while  he  was  composing  the  present  work,  is  best 
known  to  himself ;  but  if  they  have,  we  would  wish  him  to 
reflect  that  the  value  of  his  praise  is  depreciated  by  the  in- 
discriminate nature  of  his  abuse ;  and  that  but  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  those,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
transitions  to  political  extremes.  We  are  not,  and  we  never 
have  been  friendly  either  to  Buonaparte  or  his  government ; 
we  loath  tyranny  and  oppression  in  every  form ;  but  though 
we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  enormity,  which 
Buonaparte  will  not  perpetrate  in  order  to  remove  some  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and  that  many  of  his  mi- 
nisters are  not  governed  by  more  scruples  than  their  master, 
yet  our  opinion  of  human  nature  itself  will  not  allow  us  to 
believe  that  either  the  French  emperor  or  the  members  of 
his  cabinet,  are  such  monsters  in  human  form,  addicted  to 
such  wanton  cruelties,  and  such  incestuous  and  brutal  lusts  as 
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they  are  described  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  '  has  not  been 
sparing  of  his  colours.7 

That  our  author  has  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  French  revolution  is, 
we  think  very  evident  from  various  details  in  the  present 
secret  history.  He  professes  to  have  conversed,  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy,  with  Barrere,  Carnot,  Barras,  Rewbell,  Sieves, 
&c.  f  and  he  says,  p.  74, 

'  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
better  than  any  man  in  Europe  who  is  not  a  Frenchman.  I  can 
say  of  him  as  Persius  makes  the  schoolmaster  say  to  his  pupil — 
"  Et  intus  et  in  cute  novi." 

In  his  preface,  p.  xxix,  Mr.  G.  says, 

'  No  person  who  knew  me  during  my  eight  years  residence  in 
Paris,  can  doubt  of  my  having  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
most  correct  information,  of  almost  every  thing  which  occurred 
in  that  capital.  Every  day,  every  hour,  I  was  in  the  habits  of 
seeing  persons  who  had  the  means  of  giving  me  information,  not 
only  on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  but  on  past  occurrences.' 

As  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  lived  under  the  government  of 
Buonaparte  for  the  long  period  of  eight  years,  as  he  has 
largely  experienced  his  favour,  and  that  of  his  ministers,  and 
as  while  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  were  placed  in  a  state  of 
the  most  cruel  jeopardy,  and  many  of  them  were  wanting 
bread,  he  was  suffered  to  practise  what  he  himself  calls  '  a 
profession  of  considerable  respectability'  in  the  capital  of  the 
French  empire,  which  'gave  him  access  to  the  first  persons' 
in  the  French  administration,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  this  same  gentleman  no  sooner  arrived  in  England,  than 
he  sits  down  very  calmly  at  his  desk,  to  traduce  a  large  part  of 
his  countrymen,  as  spies  and  retainers  of  Buonaparte,  who 
were  supporting  the  British  government  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  while  he  was  courting  the  protection  of  its  most 
inveterate  enemy.  Mr.  G.  says,  p.  43,5,  *  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  some  persons  in  this  country  who  have 
a  direct  communication  with  Buonaparte.'  Now,  if  our 
author  has  reason,  as  he  says,  for  believing  this  treasonable 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  whose  bread  he  has  lately  been 
eating,  it  is  his  duty  to  denounce  these  men,  whoever  they 
may  be,  to  the  British  government,  that  they  may  suffer  as 
they  deserve  for  their  want  of  patriotism.  In  p.  442,  this 
patriotic  son  of  Britain,  who  has  been  living  for  eight  years 
under  the  misrule  of  the  Corsican,  professes  to  be  so  well 
acquainted  '  with  the  real  viezvs  of  the  modern  reformers, 
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ond  pretended  friends  of  liberty, ,'  as  he  calls  them,  that  he 
says  '  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  at  this  moment'  (and 
meaning  in  this  country)  '  an  emperor  in  petto,  as  well  as 
dukes,  princes,  counts,  barons,  chevaliers,  ami  other  titles, 
similar  to  those  of  Buonaparte's  creation.'  Does  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, in  his  love  for  truth,  venture  to  affirm  this  without 
proof?  Or,  if  he  can  produce  any  proaf  of  what  he  »ays, 
why  does  he  not  lay  it  before  government,  that  the  plot  may 
be  developed  and  the  guilty  be  punished  ?  Or  does  Mr.  G. 
imagine  that  his  affirmation  has  acquired  such  force  by  his 
long  residence  in  France,  as  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
proof  which  he  can  adduce  ? 

In  p.  19,  our  author  says  that,  '  at  the  commencement  of 
the  republican  regime,  Danton  came  on  a  secret  mission  to 
certain  persons  in  this  country,'  and  that  from  this  peiiod 
*  false  patriots,'  (under  what  class  of  pair!  >ts  are  we  to 
rank  Mr.  Goldsmith  ?)  *  under  the  name  of  reformers  and 
mi  ends  of  the  people,  have  received,  and  still  do 
receive,  a  regular  stipend  from  the  eternal  enemies  of  ting- 
land  and  of  liberty.'  Here  is  such  a  serious  charge,  that 
Mr.  Goldsmith  is  bound  by  every  obligation  of  justice  and 
of  truth,  either  to  prove  the  fact,  or  be  contented  to  piss  as 
a  malicious  slanderer,  iu  whose  assertions  no  confidence  is  to 
be  reposed. 

In  p.  442,  3,  Mr.  G.  who  would  probably  be  well  con- 
tent to  have  as  *  free  access  to  thejint  persons  in  office*  here, 
as  he  says  that  he  had  to  those  iu  Fru*ice\  endeavoiii  most 
powerfully  to  convince  them  of  his  zeal -in  their1  service,  by 
reviling  the  motives  and  calumniating  the  views  of  all  their 
opponents, 

4 1  wish/  says  our  author,  '  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  countrymen  at  large  to  those  men  who  are  so  loud  in  their 
censure  on  ministers,  pretending  to  fuel  regret  when  any  of  our 
expeditions  miscarry.  They  feel  no  regret,  hut  rejoice  at  those 
failu  >c   they  further  their   wrr:s.     They  would  have  felt 

real  reg/et  had  our  expeditions  succeeded.' 

Here  we  find  that  Mr.  G.  has  so  much  enlarged  his  stock 
of  sagacity,  by  his  'eight  years'  prostration  before  the  throne 
of  the  Corsican,  that  he  can  discern  even  the  feelings  and 
aftections  of  men,  and  tell  whether  or  not  they  inwardly 
rejoice  when  they  outwardly  grieve,  or  inwardly  grievv  ,\hcu 
they  outwardly  rejoice.  Surely  Buonaparte  must  have  ex- 
perienced a  great  loss  in  parting  with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who 
could  have  given  him  such  accurate  information  respecting  the 
thoughts  aud  feelings  of  his  courtiers  iu  the  drawing  room  of 
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tne  Thuilleries  !  But  however  this  may  be,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Goldsmith  should  not  have  crossed  the  water  to  vent  the 
above  malignant  aspersion  on  those  who  condemu  the  mea- 
sure* or  ministers.  What  did  Lord  Grenville  or  Lord  Grey, 
or  Mr.  Ponsonby,  or  Mr.  Whitbread,  feel  no  regret,  when 
our  armies  perished  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren.  or  did  they 
rejoice  at  the  necessity  which  forced  Lord  Wellington  to  re- 
treat after  the  battle  of  Talavera?  What  views  can  those 
men  have  who  oppose  the  measures  of  ministers,  which  can 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  or  favourable  to 
those  of  Buonaparte  ?  Have  these  -Treat  and  honourable  men, 
or  have  other  great  and  honourable  men,  who  are  involved  in 
tbe  unsparing  calumnies  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  ever  resided  like 
himself  for  eight  years  in  the  French  capital,  submitting  to 
the  domination  of  the  Corsican,  and  obtaining  access  to  the 
first  menials  in  his  list  of  official  slaves  ? 

But,  adds  Mr.  Goldsmith,  '  those  who  wish  well  to  man- 
kind, ought  not  to  clog  the  operations  of  an   English  admi- 
nistration, of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  provided  they  be 
determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Buonaparte.'    But,  sup- 
posing, for  a  moment,  that  we  ought  to  wage  an  inter ueciue 
war  with  Buonaparte,  are  there  not  different  modes  in  which 
this  war  may  be  prosecuted?  And  may  not  some  of  them  be 
wise   and   others  foolish,  some  of  them   prudent  and  others 
rash,  some  of  them  efficacious  and  others  vain  ? — And  if  our 
ministers  pursue  the  foolish,  the  rash,  and  the  vain,  instead  of 
the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  efficacious,  are  those  who  blame 
their  conduct  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  hirelings  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  enemies  of  mankind  ?    Are  those  persons  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  obloquy,  who  censured   ministers  for  their  ne- 
farious attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  for  their  improvident  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren  ?  And  is  this  obloquy   to  be  lavished 
without  measure  or  restraint,  by  a  man  who  has,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  been  for  eight  years  domesticated  with 
the  enemy  ? 

'  We  have,'  says  Mr.  G.  in  the  language  of  contempt,  '  a 
great  many  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  who  make  themselves 
extremely  busy  in  politics/  And  pray,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  what 
greater  right  have  you  to  make  yourself  so  '  extremely  busy 
in  politics'  than  these  k  many  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen' 
whom  you  revile?  Do  not  these  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and  have 
they  not  a  great  interest  at  stake  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
conducted?  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  to  them,  whether 
we  have  a  wise  and  a  good,  or  a  weak  and  a  corrupt  admi- 
nistration ?   How  then,  as  far  as  they  are  rational  and  sensi- 
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tive  beings,  can  they,  or  ought  they,  to  refrain  from  often 
occupying  their  minds  with  topics  of  political  discussion, 
which  so  immediately  affect  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
their  posterity  ? 

We  will  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  advert,  and  will  make  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Goldsmith's  work,  which  seem  likely  to  inform  or  to  amuse, 
though  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  G.  appears  to  have  written 
this  book,  will  not  permit  us  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  that 
be  relates.  In  many  instances  he  appears  to  have  scraped 
together  the  scandal  and  gossip  of  the  Parisian  canaille,  and 
as,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  has  '  not  been 
sparing  of  his  colours,'  we  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
conjecture  what  portion  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  sublime  faculty  of  embellishment. 

'  It  always  appeared  to  me  enigmatical,'  says  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
•  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  king  (Louis  XVI.)  either 
to  carry  him  off  by  force,  or  to  make  a  proper  representation  to 
some  of  the  leaders  hi  die  convention.  All  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  Barrerc,  Tallien,  Carnot,  &c.  was,  that  they 
received  anonymous  letters  containing  threats,  &c.  but  that  no 
attempt  to  save  him  was  made  either  direct  or  indirect.  San- 
tevre  told  vie  that  he  trembled  the  day  on  which  the  king  was 
executed,  more  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and  never,  said  he, 
M  was  the  destruction  of  the  convention  so  near  as  it  was  that 
day,  for  had  one  man  shouted  : n<  k  roi,  when  the  king  was  on 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  or  at  the  place,  all  would 
have  been  over !" 

'  A  comedian  of  the  theatre  Francois  of  the  name  of  Midland, 
who  was  on  duty  at  the  Temple  as  a  municipal  officer,  assured 
me  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have  carried 
off  the  royal  family  ;  and  he  further  observed  that  all  the  other 
municipal  officers  who  appeared  the  most  brutal  to  the  unfbrtu* 
nate  sufferers,  were  the  most  disposed  to  serve  them. 

'  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  stupor  which  reigned  in 
the  convention  was  beyond  any  thing  ever  witnessed.  Hundreds 
of  members  voted,  from  fear  alone,  for  the  king's  death  ;  all 
those  who  seemed  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  be  merciful  to 
him,  were  menaced  by  furies  of  both  sc-xes  pi  <ced  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  in  the  tribunes,  at  three 
livres  per  day  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  after  the  president 
Vergniaud  had  pronounced  judgment  of  death  against  the  king, 
the  convention  sat  in  a  kind  of  stupor  for  five  minutes,  not  a 
word  escaped  even  the  most  violent  of  its  members.' 

In  the  above  passage  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to 
remark  the  avowed  confidential  intercourse  which  appears  to 
have  subsisted  between  Mr.  Goldsmith  aud  the  most  violent 
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demagogues,  which  were  generated  in  the  tempest  of  tha 
revolution,  whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence, and  who  were  active  accomplices  in  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  king.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who,  at  this  day,  comes 
forward  to  accuse  the  friends  of  the  people  of  having  been, 
and  of  being  in  the  p^y  of  France. 

On  the  memorable  31st  of  May,  1793,  when  the  sections 
of  Paris  demanded  the  heads  of  twenty-two  members  of  the 
convention, 

*  Thomas  Payne,'  says  the  patriotic  Mr.  Goldsmith,  '  told  me  he 
was  [going  to  the  convention,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Dan- 
ion,  who  told  him  that  he  mhrht  be  involved  in  Bnssot's  affair, 
as  he  vva-.  his  friend.  Payne  observed,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
see  such  proceedings;  upci  which  the  other  remarked,  "  That 
revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  with  roue  water." 

*  In  La  Vendee  General  Thurreau,  who  is  now  French  ambas- 
sador in  America,  annihilated  whole  parishes,  butchering  men, 
women  and  children;  and  on  one  occasion,  on  his  return  from 
La  Vendee,  lie  entered  the  town  of  Remus  decorated  with  ears 
and  heads  of  Chouans  pinned  to  his  coat,  and  in  the  loop  of  his 
hat!!' 

That  a  jacobin  fanatic  might  have  his  coat  or  his  hat  stuck 
with  men's  ears,  we  can. easily  conceive,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
credible  that  he  should  put  so  many  men's  heads  in  the  same 
place.  However,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith  might  enjoy  the  confl- 
uence of  this  said  General  Thurreau,  as  well  as  of  Taliien 
and  Sauterrc,  it  does  not  become  us  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  information  in  this  particular. 

*  I  have  it  from  unquestionable  authority'  says  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
' th at  when  Sieyes  was  at  Berlin,  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  Talleyrand  and  his  party  was  begun,  about  effecting  a  coun- 
ter-revolution, which  was  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  young  duke 
of  Orleans,  (Sieves  was  always  considered  an  Orleanist)  and  in 
case  that  priBpe  should  refuse  from  family  considerations,  that 
the  crown  should  be  given  to  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  brother 
to  the  king,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  ]Sego- 
ciations  to  that,  efibet  were  positively  carried  on  by  Sieyes  and 
the  Prussian  government. 

*  The  plan  of  course  was  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  who  would 
not  linen  to  the  proposition  about  the  D.ike  of  Orleans,  but  ap- 
peptvi  to  acquiesce  to  a  prince  of  Prussia  being  placed  upon  the 
French  throne*.  The  actors  were  ail  to  have  eminent  posts  given 
to  them  according  to  their  respective  talents.' 

#  I  was  ioldoi  the  following  fact  by  one  of  Buonaparte's  intimate  fr-emh  ! 
Shortly  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  Sieyes  observed  to  Buonaparte,  that  it. 
>you}d  be  necessary  in  notifying  to  Prussia  the  change  in  their  government, 
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Mr.  G.  gives  an  account  of  what  happened  on  the  18th 
hrttmuire,  w  hen  Buonaparte  deposed  the  Directory,  and 
ustnpeo  the  £  iv.-rument,  from  information,  furnished  as  he 
•ays,  from  *  some  of  the  party'  concerned  iu  giving  a  new 
despot  to  the  French. 

*  When  Buonaparte  left  the  hall  of  the  council  of  500,  where 
he  was  »o  roughly  handled,  he  was  in  a  sta^e  of  insensibility, 
and  as  the  French  say,  it  a  perdu  la  tete.  His  dejection  and 
terror  communicated  itself  to  his  partizans. 

'Sieve*  rode*  off  in  full  gallop:  his  horse  took  fright,  and 
threw  hi*  rider,  who  concealed  himself  upon  a  tree  till  near  dark. 
Bou!  ;y  de  la  Meurthe,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely,  hid 
themseves  in  a  large  closet  at  a  Restaurateur's  at  St.  Cloud ;  and 
when  all  wis  over,  several  officers  went  into  the  same  room, 
where  these  two  men  were  concealed)  who,  hearing  that  things 
hud  taken  a  favourable  torn,  made  their  appearance  to  the  great 
surprise  and  mirth  of  the  company. 

'  Murat,  seeing  the  state  that  Buonaparte  was  in,  and  the 
shameful  conduct  of  the  mm- mil  it  aires,  sent  into  the  hall  for 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  that  day  happened  to  be  president  of 
the  council.  Lucien,  seeing  that  a  decree  of  out-la  wry  was 
going  to  be  passed  against  Buonaparte,  was  already  quitting  the 
chair  to  join  his  brother;  he  came  out  dressed  in  his  costume, 
and  ordered  the  soldiers,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  president 
of  the  council,  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  which  they  did. 

*  Lucien  and  Murat  entered  the  hall  witii  the  military,  and 
the  members  flew  in  every  direction;  as  to  Buonaparte,  he  was 
sitting  on  one  of  the  steps  in  a  state  of  stupor.  Augereau,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  council,  quitted  it  with  Lucien,  and 
came  to  offer  his  services  to  Buonaparte.  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing  that 


to  inform  his  majesty  that  the  idea  of  placing  an  Orltant  on  the  throne  of 
Prance  was  ent  rely  abandoned,  and  that  negotiations  should  commence 
for  placing  a  Pius>>ian  prince  on  the  throne.  Buonaparte  observed,  •  that 
lie  should  not  wish  to  confide  such  an  important  document  to  his  secretary, 
and  that  he  himself  wa«  but  an  indifferent  writer,  and  therefore  if  he  Sieyest 
would  draw  up  (ri  tiger)  the  projet  himself,  he  would  send  it  by  Durec,  who 
was  then  going  to  Berlin  bm  that  even  Duroc  should  not  know  any  thing  of 
it.  This  was  dune,  and  Sieyes  took  it  for  granted  that  the  document  was 
sent  to  Berlin.  A  short  time  after  the  revolution  of  Bruirvurt,  Buonaparte 
turned  Sieyes  out  of  his  consulship,  and  appointed  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brim 
joint  consuls  with  bivtelf.  Sieyes  became  outrageous;  Buonaparte  observed 
very  eooly  to  him,  that  if  he  stirred  he  would  publish  his  projlt,  which  he 
thought  that  he  (  Hmmiparte)  was  fool  enough  to  send  to  Berlin:  '  No  sir, 
said  he,  '  I  keep  it  as  a  memento  of-your  ignorance  and  tieasou!  !  !'  Sieyes 
aud  Bnonaparte  never  spoke  to  each  other  since  that  day. 

*  Mr.  G.  say*,  p.  31.  that  Sieyes  had  previously  learned  to  ride,  with  a 
view  to  this  very  revolution,  which  soon  occasioned  his  J '-'It  in  more  instances 
tban  one.  Frenchmen  are  said  to  have  a  great  idea  of  a  man  who  knows 
how  tnonttr  a  (hevul. 
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passed  on  that  day,  that  had  the  decree  of  out-lawry  against 
Buonaparte,  &c.  been  proclaimed  by  the  Huissicrs,  before  Lucien 
and  Murat  entered  the  hall  with  the  military,  it  would  have 
been  a  fatal  day  for  the  conspirators !' 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
present  turn  of  mind,  when  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
thorough-paced  anti-jacobin,  positively  affirming  in  p.  65, 
that  'peace  might  have  been  made  with  the  Directory,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary ;'  and 
in  p.  67,  he  spurns  at  the  *  old  diplomatic  jargon,'  that  '  the 
Directory  could  not  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.' 

1  When  Lord  Lauderdale  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Buonaparte;  I  recollect  that  Rewbell  said  to  me,  in  the 
study  of  M.  Pirrault  des  Chaumes,  (an  advocate  of  great  talents 
and  respecl  ability  in  Paris,)  had  you  made  peace  with  us  •when 
Lord  Malmcsbury  was  at  Lille,  you  would  have  conquered  us  after- 
wards ;  but  if  you  make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  he  will  conquer 
you,' 

1  Lord  Grenville  was  minister  during  both  negociations,  which 
made  Rewbell  observe,  voire  Milord  Grenville  nest  pas  un  grand 
homme  d'Elat.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  G.  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  '  Lord  Grenville  never  could  have  been  sincere, 
when  he  opened  the  negociations  with  Buonaparte ;'  and  that 
'  he  is  too  great  a  statesman  not  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  a 
peace  with  the  present  ruler  of  France.'  We  believe  that 
Lord  Grenville  will  not  thank  Mr.  Goldsmith,  nor  any  other 
gentleman,  for  any  compliment  which  is  paid  to  him  at  the 
expense  of  his  sincerity.  Sincerity  may  not,  perhaps,  rank 
very  high  in  the  moral  code  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  principal  distinction  between  genuine  and 
counterfeit  worth,  or  between  that  character  which  merits 
our  esteem,  and  that  which  excites  our  contempt.  We  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Grenville  was  sincere,  when  he  opened  a  ne- 
gociation  for  peace  with  Buonaparte ;  and  no  person  can  read 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Talleyrand, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  English  ca- 
binet. Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  were  indeed  too  saga- 
cious not  to  see  that  peace  with  a  man  of  such  unbridled  am- 
bition as  Buonaparte,  must  be  more  uncertain  in  its  duration, 
and  consequently  less  extensive  in  its  benefits,  than  with  a 
sovereign  of  a  different  description ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  saw  that  if  peace  was  an  uncertain  benefit,  war  was 
a   certain  and  increasing  mischief;    and  where   the   deter- 
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mination  can  be  fom  ed  only  from  a  choice  of  evils,  is  it  not 
wisdom  to  prefer  that  which  is  least,  comprehensively  consi- 
dered .?  Lord  Grenville  is  surely  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  relative  dangers  of  peace  and  war  than  Mr.  Goldsmith; 
and  while  his  yea  is  yea,  and  his  nay  nay,  he  will  probably 
resign  to  Mr.  Goldsmith  the  honour  of  negociating  with  a 
masque  upon  his  face. 

One  of  the  professed  objects  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  we  can  never  make  peace  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  internecine  war.  We  can  make  peace,  when  it  suite 
our  interest,  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  whenever  it  may 
accord  with  the  views  of  our  ministers  to  make  peace  with 
Napoleon,  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  private  vices,  or  his 
public  crimes  will  stand  in  the  way.  If  the  Bourbons  were 
restored  to-morrow  to  the  throne  of  France,  could  we, 
dr  twnig  oui  inferences  from  History,  from  the  long-cherished 
antipathies  of  the  two  countries,  or  from  more  general  views 
ol  human  nature,  expect  a  much  longer  interval  of  peace 
with  the  French  nation  under  their  dynasty,  than  under  that 
ol  Napoleon  ?  If  we  could  wecan  the  independence  of  Spain, 
we  should  not  consider  a  peace  with  Napoleon  as  teeming 
with  more  insecurity  or  peril,  than  that  which  has  accompa- 
nied peace  with  France  in  former  instances.  If  Spain  be 
not  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  she  will  become  the 
ally  of  England.  This  will  be  her  natural  interest,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  French  will  render 
it  a  national  propensity.  But  England,  united  in  strict  amity 
with  regenerated  Spam,  would  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
councils  of  France,  even  under" the  direction  of  Napoleon. 
We  should  therefore  be  sorry  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Spain, 
even  while  only  a  ray  of  hope  is  left  of  rescuing  that  country 
from  the  gripe  of  France,  and  of  exalting  her  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  independent  power.  The  cause  is  not  yet  desperate  ; 
and  as  the  people  seem  at  last  roused  from  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  other,  and  animated  with  an  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  the  domination  of  the  French,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  more  hope  than  we  had  at  any  former  period. 

But  to  return  to  the  recently  imported  Anti-Gallican  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  Mr.  G.  tells  us,  p.  74,  that  Buonaparte,  when 
at  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  began  his  career  by  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  young  woman,  who  had  loved  too  well. 
His  school-fellow,  Dupout,  who  was  vanquished  by  the  Spa- 
nish patriots,  is  said  to  have  divulged  the  circumstance ;  and 
hence  the  ill-blood  between  him  and  Buonaparte.  After  the 
cajpture  of  Toulon,  Mr.  G.  informs  us  that  Buonaparte  was 
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employed  as  a  spy  by  Barras,  and  that  he  rendered  himself  so 
odious  in  this  occupation,  that  his  comrades  refused  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  him ;  and  that  afterwards  when  his  re*- 
giment  was  ordered  to  Nice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Murat,  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  now  brother-in-law 
was  so  bad,  that  they  were  both  cashiered  by  Anbry  the 
proconsul,  and  stripped  of  their  epaulets  at  the  head  of  their 
regiment.  Buonaparte  was  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards 
ordered  to  quit  the  town. 

The  great  Napoleon  is  reported  after  this  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Paris ;  where,  notwithstanding  all  his  im- 
portunate solicitations  at  the  door  of  Barras,  and  the  bureau 
of  Carnot,  he  remained  in  great  distress,  and  a  dependent  on 
casual  benefactions,  till  the  famous  or  infamous  13th  Vende- 
miaie,  when  the  Sections  of  P,aris  were  silenced  by  the  ar- 
tillery *f  the  Convention.  His  services  on  this  day  prepared 
the  way,  more  than  any  other  event,  for  his  future  elevation. 

On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  to  Paris  after  his  Italian 
campaign,  we  are  told  that  he  was  enriched  with  booty, 
amounting,  as  has  been  well  ascertained,  to  upwards  of  a 
million.  Mr'.  Goldsmith  does  not  merely  suggest  the  pro- 
bability, but  affirms  the  certainty  that  the  assassination  of 
General  Kleber  was  '  planned  and  ordered  by  Buonaparte/ 
The  great  Napoleon  is  also  accused  of  having  contrived  the 
assassination  of  Dcssaix,  without  whose  timely'  assistance  he 
would  probably  have  lost  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

*  When  Dessaix/  says  Mr.  Goldsmith,  '  was  in  the  hottest 
fire  of  the  enemy,  he  received  a  shot  from  behind,  and  was 
stabbed  in  his  back  between  the  shoulders,  and  he  instantly  fell.' 

*  To  this  day  the  greatest  offence  that  can  be  given  to  Buona- 
parte, is  to  mention  in  his  presence  the  name  of  Dessaix.' 

Dessaix  is  said,  in  conjunction  with  Kleber,  Regnier,  and 
Tallien,  to  have  formed  the  determination  to  denounce  Buo- 
naparte on  their  arrival  in  Fiance. 

When  Mr.  Goldsmith,  mentioning  die  state  of  the  French 
army,  said  that  '  no  title  of  duke  or  field-marshal  is  a  pro- 
tection to  a  French  commander,  zcho  does  not  do  his  dufi// 
he  paid  a  higher  compliment  to  Buonaparte  than  he  probably 
designed.  Or  did  he  mean  that  any  invidious  comparisons 
should  be  excited  by  such  a  declaration  ?  Buonaparte,  says 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  p.  96, 

*  is  the  main  spring  of  the  army  and  of  his  cabinet;  no  secrets 
can  be  kept  from  him  ;  no  intrigue  among  his  ministers  will  cause 
a  disgrace  of  one  general  or  the  appointment  of  another.'  '  Buo- 
»aparte  does  not  appornt  his  generals  through  the  intrigues  of 
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boudoirs,  or  from  the  solicitations  of  tnistrcsses,  as  was  the  case 
formerly  in  France.' 

Surely  in  these  and  other  passages  some  of  the  old  leaven 
of  Mr.  Goldsmith's  former  admiration  of  the  Corsican  ha» 
been  imperceptibly  operative,  and  he  has  unwittingly  praised 
.Napoleon  at  the  expence  of  those  who  direct  the  military 
appointments  of  other  states ! 

We  have  usually  heard  Buonaparte  reckoned  by  men  of 
very  different  political  opinions,  as  the  first  general  of  this  or 
any  other  age.  But  Mr.  G.  has  acquired  so  much  military 
discrimination,  by  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  the  capital  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  says, 

'  I  maintain  that  a  general  of  a  xery  moderate  capacity  would  be 
equally  successful.  Every  sovereign  who  has  been  a  military 
man,  and  put  himself  at  the  htead  of  his  army,  has  done,  and 
every  one  of  that  description  would  do  as  much,  and  wore  pcrhapst 
than  Buonaparte  has  done, 

'  We  have  seen  a  Charles  the  V'th,  a  Peter  the  I,  a  Charle* 
the  Xllth,  a  Richlieu,  a  Turenne,  an  Eugene,  a  Marlborough, 
and  a  Frederick  of  Prussia,  do  more  than  Buonaparte  has  done* 
though  with  inferior  means,  and  under  greater  disadvantages. 
The  antagonists  of  these  men  had  heads  and  hearts,  those  of 
Buonaparte  haxe  neither.' 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  that  every  military  go- 
vereign  has  achieved  as  ?nuch  and  perhaps  more  than  Buona- 
parte, is  so  amply  refuted  by  every  page  of  history,  that  it 
hardly  merits  a  single  comment,  unless  it  be,  that,  if  the  truth. 
of  our  author's  other  assertions   is  to  be  measured  by  this% 
his  book  will  be  found  to  contain  as  large  a  share  of  fiction 
as  was  ever  inserted  in  the  sam»;  number  of  pages  by  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  romance.     We  cannot  help  remarking  that, 
when  Mr.  Goldsmith  says  that  the  '  antagonist1)'  of  Charles 
the  Vth,  Peter  the  I,  &c.  &c.  ?  had  heads  and  hearts,'  and 
that  *  those  of  Buonaparte  have  ueither'  heads  nor  hearts, 
he  has  paid  such  an  inverted  compliment  to  his  new  friends, 
that  we  should  almost  suppose,  that  the  fumes  of  Anti-jaco- 
binism have  addled  his  brain.     Among  the  most  determined 
antagonists  to  Buonaparte  are   Mes«is.  Perceval,   Wellesley, 
and  Co.  and  yet  their  consistent  eulogist,  who  intimates  iu 
another  place,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  savage  nature  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  their  administration,  says  that  they  have 
neither  Jteads  nor  hearts.     What  a  monster  of  deformity  does 
Mr.  Goldsmith  then  depict  the  very  cabinet  to  which  he  still 
says  that,  every   Englishman  ought  to   bend  the  obsequious 
knee !     Before  our  admirable  author  left  France,  ought  he 
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not  to  have  taken  one  more  walk  '  arm  in  arm,'  with  his 
quondam  friend  Talleyrand,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
stumble  so  awkwardly  when  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  his  present 
employers,  either  by  the  method  of  eulogy  or  iuvective  ! 

We  have  seen  how  our  author  appreciates  the  talents  of 
Buonaparte  as  a  general,  let  us  now  hear  what  estimate  he 
has  formed  of  his  talents  as  a  statesman. 

*  As  to  his  administrative  talents,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  he  is  not  at  all  acquainted  with  that  necessary  branch  of 
government.  Whenever  a  subject  of  political  economy,  com- 
mercial regulation,  or  finance,  is  discussed  in  the  council  of  state, 
he  generally  sits  yawning,  sometimes  he  sleeps,  looks  at  a  news- 
paper or  pamphlet,  and  will  often  converse  with  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  sits  nearest  to  him,  and  if  he  has  any  personal  dislike 
to  the  man  who  is  speaking,  he  will  frequently  call  out  to  him, 
"  well,  have  you  almost  done  ':" 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  particulars,  respecting 
the  attainments,  temper,  fooleries,  and  vices  of  Napoleon, 
which  pass  current  in  the  gossip  of  Paris,  and  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  be  true  or  false. 
They  may  however  amuse  and  interest  our  readers  from  the 
importance  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

*  He  is  represented  as.  possessing  extensive  literary  acquire- 
ments; on  this  point  lean  advance  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  he  cannot  write  as  good  French  as  a  school  boy.  I  have 
seen  his  hand  writing  in  the  marginal  notes  to  translations  from 
the  English  news-papers,  which  appear  occasionally  in  the  Mo- 
niteur,  but  which  are  always  corrected  by  Maret,  his  Secretaire 
d'Eiat.     His  own  style  is  like  that  of  a  Savoyard. 

'  In  private  conversation  he  makes  use  of  language  fit  only  to 

be  held  in  a  corps  de  garde,  the  words  F and  B are 

ever  issuing  from  his  mouth  ;  when  he  aims  at  wit,  he  is  merely 
insolent  and  affronting ;  his  slavish  courtiers  however  laugh  to 
make  him  believe  they  admire  his  superior  accomplishments. 

1  His  irritability  and  violence  are  beyond  description ;  he  is 
known  in  his  paroxysms  to  have  broken  porcelain  vases  of  great 
value  ;  in  his  fits  of  passion  he  kicks  those  about  him;  he  runs 
about  the  room  foaming,  raging,  and  swearing  like  a  mad  boy. 
His  favourite  expression  is  "  Je  le  veux :"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo, 
stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.  On  this  he  always  lays  great  empha- 
sis; like  Caligula,  he  says  "  there  is  nothing  in  my  nature  with 
which  I  am  so  much  pleased  as  my  inflexible  rigour,  xhxTyt^ct." 
Like  .Caligula  too,  he  has  said,  "  Remember  that  all  things  are 
lawful  to  me." 

*  Fvenin  his  lucid  intervals,  without  being  angry,  but  merety 
for  his  amusement,  he  used  to  pinch  his  Josephine  to  that  de-* 
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gree,  that  the  impression  of  his  fingers  on  her  body  has  been 
visible  for  days. 

*  Vain  of  his  person,  he  is  fond  of  shewing  himself  in  public  ; 
but  conscious  of  his  crimes,  he  takes  care  to  be  always  well 
guarded.  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  fears  and  apprehensions  of  assassination.  Facts 
however  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

'  He  met  not  long  since  in  the  corridor  of  the  Thuilleries, 
Madam  Despaux,  milliner  to  the  empress,  who  resides  in  Paris 
in  the  Rue  Grammont.  This  woman  had  been  sent  for  about 
midnight,  with  orders  to  bring  with  her  some  masquerade 
dresses,  &c.  for  her  imperial  majesty  and  her  majesty  of  Holland. 
It  was  dark  in  the  corridor,  and  the  woman  mistook  her  way; 
unfortunately  fof  her  she  was  met  by  Buonaparte ;  he  had  not 
a  clear  view  of  her:  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  called  out 
for  lights,  guards,  &c.  He  fainted,  and  in  his  rage  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  saying,  "  J'en  suit 
quitte  pour  la  peur."     This  anecdote  is  known  to  all  Paris. 

4  As  to  the  frivolity  of  his  character,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  the  singular  attention  he  pays  to  his  wife's  dresses.  This 
may  appear  ridiculous,  and  may  not  meet  with  immediate  be- 
lief: the  fact  however  is  known  to  all  Paris.  She  is  obliged  to 
consult  him  on  the  different  dresses  which  she  is  to  wear  on 
particular  occasions.  When  he  was  at  Vienna  in  1805,  he 
ordered  Josephine  to  meet  him  at  Munich,  and  he  positively 
pointed  out  to  her  what  dresses  she  must  bring  with  her  ! 

'  Very  lately  Madam  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  not  dressed  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy  ;  he  made  her  go  home  and  put  on  another 
dress,  saying  she  looked  more  like  a  milliner's  girl  than  a  queen, 
not  ifemme  de  chambre,  could  his  ci-devant  empress  engage  un- 
less first  approved  of  by  him.' 

We  shall  not  soil  our  pages,  nor  run  the  risk  of  disgusting 
our  readers,  by  enumerating  the  different  bestialities  and 
incests  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  lias  imputed  to  Buonaparte. 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  amours : 

*  About  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  very  partial  for  some  time 
to  Madame  Duchatel,  wife  of  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state. 
She  was  appointed  Dame  d'Ho/nitur  to  Josephine.  Madame  D. 
slept  one  night  at  the  Thuilleries  with  Buonaparte.  The  next 
morning  a  serious  quarrel  took  place  between  the  lovers  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  turned  her  out  of 
his  apartment  en  chemise,  and  threw  her  clothes  after  her.  Thus 
this  poor  woman  was  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  aids  decamp, 
valets,  lackeys,  and  centinels,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction: 
there  was  not  a  child  in  Paris  who  was  not  acquainted  with  this 
outrageous  conduct  ;  but  the  matter  did  not  cease  here  !  A  ball 
was  given  a  few  days  after  at  the  Thuilleries  on  the  marriage  of 
a  Mademoiselle  Tascher,  niece  of  the  late  General  Beauharnois, 
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husband  of  ihe  empress  Josephine,  with  the  stupid  hereditary 
pr'nee  of  Baden.  This  lady,  previous  to  her  marriage,  vva's 
created  Princess  Stephanie  (her  Christian  name) ;  but  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  had  prepared  for  the  marriage  by  first  exercising 
the  droit  de  Scignatr. 

1  Madam  Duchatel  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  this  ball. 
Buonaparte  immediately  went  to  her  husband,  and  desired  him 
to  command  his  >  ife  to  come  instantly.  She  appeared  there  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  body  present  who  was  acquainted 
with  h:s  shameful  conduct  towards  her/ 

The  following,  if  it  be  true,  and  the  truth  in  this  instance 
is  corroborated  by  other  accounts,  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of 
the  tyranny  which  is  exercised  in  France.  France  is  divided 
into  various  military  districts : 

'  Every  inhabitant  must  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  prrjet,  sous-prejet,  and  General  of  the  division,  or  he  is 
ruined.  If  a  complaint  is  sent  by  either  of  the.>e  satraps  to 
their  respective  ministers  at  Paris,  orders  are  sent  down  to  im- 
prison, shoot,  or  plunder  the  obnoxious  individual.  If  a  man 
has  a  house,  or  a  garden,  or  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  and 
the  prefect  or  the  general  wishes  to  possess  them,  il  font  ceder, 
or  ruin,  and  in  some  cases,  death  ensues.  These  rases  occur 
daily  and  hourly  in  the  departments.  For  no  man  dares  make 
a  charge  against  any  public  functionary,  however  atrocious 
may  be  his  conduct ;  and  if  their  oppressors  are  informed  only 
of  their  murmuring,  it  serves  to  increase  their  oppression/ 

After  the  concordat  had  passed,  which  Mr.  Goldsmith 
says  '  made  no  kind  of  impression  upon  the  people?  but 
which  Tve  have  always  understood  to  have  excited  very  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  had 

*  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  celebrated  Volney,  who 
spoke  with  vehemence  against  it.  Buonaparte  replied,  that  in 
adopting  this  measure  he  only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people;  upon  which  Volney  observed, 
that  if  he  were  so  desirous  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people,  he  should  recall  the  Bourbons; 
npon  which  Buonaparte  in  bis  paroxysm  struck  Volney,  bin  the 
latter  being  much  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  knocked  him 
down.  Great  confusion  ensued,  and  the  senator  was  ordered 
aux  arrets  :  he  was  indeed  soon  after  liberated,  but  ordered  never 
again  to  appear  at  the  Thuilleries/ 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  jacobins  and  infidels,  says,  '  I  was  very 
intimate  with  Mr.  Volney,  who  made  bo  secret  of  this  shame- 
ful conduct  of  Buonaparte/ 
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Nothing  shows  a  people  propense  to  slavery  more  than? 
their  abject  and  hyperbolical  flattery  of  the  great,  whether 
they  be  emperors  or  kings.  When  Home  ceased  to  love  li- 
berty, she  began  to  deify  her  oppressors.  Some  of  Buona- 
parte's secular  and  clerical  humble  servants,  seem  to  have 
proceeded  beyond  the  verge  of  blasphemy  in  the  progress  of 
their  adulation.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  called  him  '  the 
man  of  God's  right  hand;''  and  the  bishop  of  Amiens  said, 

*  that  the  Almighty  after  having  made  Napoleon,  rested  from 
his  labours.' 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  having  mentioned  the  overtures  which 
Buonaparte  made  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Warsaw  in  1S03,  to 
make  a  formal  surrender  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  says 
that,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  emissary,  who  was 
employed  in  this  delicate  mission,  and  who  showed  Mr.  G. 
his  final  instructions,  when  no  hope  was  left  of  effecting  the 
business  by  negociation.  These  instructions  were  to  carry 
off  the  pretender  by  force,  and  to  kill  him  iu  case  of  resist- 
ance. As  the  emissary  either  could  not,  or  would  not  carry 
this  scheme  into  execution,  we  are  informed  that  a  twelve- 
month after,  two  French  emissaries  were  sent  to  YVarsaw,  • 
1  to  concert  means  with  the  French  accredited  agent  to  poi- 
son Louis  XV II I.  and  all  his  family.'  This  atrocious  de- 
sign was  happily  frustrated.  Since  the  treacherous  seizure 
and  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Fnghicn,  we  can 
readily  credit,  that  Buonaparte  will  scruple  no  methods,  how- 
ever nefarious  for  getting  rid  of  those  from  whose  hostility  or 
pretensions  his  ambition  has  any  thing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  affirmed  that  Buonaparte, his  brother  Louis, 
Murat,  Generals  Duroc  and  Savary  were  present  at  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  but  that  Louis,  whose  nerves 
were  not  so  callous  as  those  of  his  brother,  fainted  before  the 
bloody  sacriiice  began  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  so  enraged 
with  this  instance  of  his  sensibility,  that  '  he  kicked  him  as 
he  would  a  dog.' 

On  the  trial  of  Moreau,  when  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
silting,  he  was  conducted  to  prison  between  two  files  of  sol- 
diers, Mr.  G.  says,  that  as  (his  general  passed,  the 

•  soldiers  grounded  their  arms,  and  some  whispered  in  his  ear> 
Mon  General,  tknilez  rovs  de  nous  ?  General,  do  you  want  us> , 
jYom  ;  was  the  answer.  Je  n'aimc  pus  le  sang.  No,  I  do  not 
love  blood.  Had  he  but  given  the  word,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  Buonaparte  would  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple 
•in  less  than  six  hours.' 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  probable.  The  French 
Crit,  Rkv.  Yq\.2\,  September,  1810.  B 
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army  have  never  staid  to  make  any  nice  distinctions  between 
the  moral  worth  of  their  generals.  They  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  with  respect -to  the  ruling 
powers,  whoever  they  might  be,  or  however  they  might  have 
arrived  at  the  sovereignty.  The  French  armies  showed  equal 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  legislative  assembly,  of  the 
convention,  of  the  executive  council,  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  the  directory,  the  first  consul,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  and  the  same  person,  when  metamorphosed  into 
the  emperor  of  an  arbitrary  government.  They  have  suc- 
cessively obeyed  the  constitutionalists,  and  the  jacobins,  the 
adherents  of  JBrissot,  of  Marat*  Danton,  and  Robespierre, 
and,  in  short,  every  faction,  or  individual,  invested  with  an 
apparently  legitimate  authority,  however  brief,  and  who  has 
strutted  only  his  hour  upon  the  political  stage.  This  is  one 
of  the  strong  and  characteristic  features  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  this  is  what  has  saved  France  from  intestine  disunion, 
and  from  foreign  •ubjugation.  Had  the  armies  assumed  a 
deliberative  power,  and  made  themselves  parties  in  the  ambi- 
tious competitions  of  the  capital,  France,  instead  of  con- 
quering Europe,  would,  according  to  the  devout  expectancy 
of  certain  politicians,  have  been  parcelled  among  the  powers 
who  have  since  been  indebted  to  her  forbearance  for  the  last 
remains  of  independent  life. 

In  p.  255,  Mr.  G.  after  making  some  mention  of  that 
noted  spy,  and  impostor,  Mehee  de  la  Tmtche,  says, 

*  I  must  here  observe  generally,  tr^at  the  French  government  is 
very  apt  to  send  people  on  missions,  uho  have  been  in  exile,  or 
imprisoned  by  them,  in   order  more  easily  to  impose  upon  the  •world* 

Some  important  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  con- 
fession ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  detail  them,  aud  must 
leave  them,  as  they  respect  certain  persons,  to  the  sagacity 
of  ministers. 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  favoured  us  with  a 
sort  of  Newgate  calendar  of  the  court  of  St.  Cloud.  We 
shall  extract  part  of  the  account  of  the  repudiated  empress 
Josephine,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : 

'This  lady  was  born  in  Martinique,  and  first  married  to  Gen. 
Beauharnois,  who  was  guillotined.  During  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre she  was  in  prison,  and  Tallien  maintained  her  two  chil- 
dren,'he  present  queen  of  Holland  and  viceroy  of  Itaty,  who 
were  then  at  school  ;  and  occasionally  sent  her  money,  and, 
what  was  more  in  those  times,  consolation.  Yet  this  woiuan, 
whom  the  courtiers  of  Buonaparte  represented  as  the  model  of 
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her  sex,  and  a  sovereign  pleine  de  rertus,  as  a  woman  who  has 
a  tender  heart ;  this  woman  suffered  her  former  benefactor  to 
remain  in  the  most  abject  poverty  for  several  years. 

1  After  she  was  liberated  from  prison,  she  lived  with  Barras; 
who,  on  account  of  a  family  complaint,  namely,  a  bad  breath, 
which  she  and  her  children  have  to  an  uncommon  degree,  got 
rid  of  her,  by  transferring  her  to  Buonaparte. 

'  Barras  played  her  a  curious  trick  when  Buonaparte  was  in 
Egypt.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  seize,  au  now  de  la  loi,  several 
trunks,  full  of  the  spoils  of  Italy,  which  Buonaparte  had  left 
tinder  the  care  of  his  wife,  with  strict  orders  never  to  open  them, 
as  they  contained  things  of  no  value,  but  which  never  should  be 
opened  in  his  absence.  The  unsuspecting  Josephine  told  this  to 
Barras,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  the  domiciliary  visit  was 
made.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  why  Buonaparte  was  so 
much  incensed  against  Barras. 

'  During  Buonaparte's  absence,  however,  she  got  douceurs  from 
the  army  contractors,  as  she  was  pushed  for  money.  She  and 
Madame  Tallien,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  Barras, 
amassed  considerable  sums.  Even  till  very  lately,  whenever  a 
favour  was  obtained  through  the  interest  of  the  empress,  she  took 
care  to  make  a  bargain  for  herself. 

'  About  three  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance wanted  permission  to  return  to  England.  I  made  inte- 
rest with  the  empress  ;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  less  than 
1000  louis,  and  200  louis  for  her  friend,  Madame  Ferrand,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  engage  for  by  a  bond. 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  parties,  the  courier  who  was  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  from  Josephine  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in 
Poland,  arrived  at  head-quarters  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Eylau.  The  issue  of  that  battle  did  not  dispose  Buonaparte  to 
be  very  obliging.  No  notice  was  then  taken  of  the  application. 
On  his  return,  Josephine  renewed  it,  but  without  success  :  her 
lord  was  in  a  great  passion  with  her.  He  not  only  refused  what 
she  asked,  but  wrote  to  his  minister  of  war  never  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  recommendation  from  the  empress,  in  favour  of  any 
English  prisoner  of  war.  Though  Buonaparte  knew  well,  that 
if  he  allowed  her  to  make  such  applications,  she  would  soon  make 
large  sums,  as  the  English  pay  well ;  yet,  avaricious  as  he  is, 
his  inveteracy  towards  our  countrymen,  in  this  instance,  predo- 
minated over  his  avarice. 

'  The  rapacity  of  the  ex-empress  is  without  example.  There  is 
not  a  tradesman  in  Paris  to  whom  she  is  not  indebted.  Her  in- 
come was  large,  besides  1000  louis  per  month,  which  Fouch6 
was  obliged  to  allow  her,  as  pin  money,  from  his  receipts  from 
the  gaming  houses. 

*  Whenever  Madame  I' Imperatrice  travelled  through  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  the  poor  people  presented  her  with  samples 
of  their  industry,  she  was  good-natured  enough  to  keep  them/ 
but  never  paid  for  them. 
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'  About  two  years  ago,  she  was  engaged  in  an  affair  which 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

'  An  Italian  had  a  demand  upon  the  three  great  government 
cpntractors,  which  Josephine  engaged  to  get  paid,  provided  she  was 
not  forgotten.  The  Italian  was  to  give  her  100,000  francs, 
about  4000/.  sterling  for  her  trouble.  A  Mr.  Perignon,  a 
notary  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  drew  up  the  bond  ;  however,  the 
Italian  contrived  to  get  his  money  without  paying  her.  The 
bond  could  be  of  no  use,  as  the  notary  had  omitted  taking  some 
precaution  with  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  pay- 
able. The  notary  took  a  man  of  straw,  thinking  that  the  Ita-  • 
lian,  who  was  a  respectable  man,  would  not  think  of  defrauding 
her  imperial  majesty,  otherwise  he  would  have  filled  it  up  in.  the 
name  of  a  person  who  could  sue  for  the  amount  of  the  bond  r 
However,  Josephine  was  tricked  out  of  her  money,  and  there 
the  matter  should  have  rested  ;  but,,  instead  of  this,  the  rage  o£ 
Buonaparte  was  vented  against  the  notary,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  functions  ;  and  his  deposit  of  .50,000  francs,  (2000/.  sterling) 
which  he  had  made,  as  all  notaries  were  obliged  to  do,  in  the 
Caisse  d' Amort  isscment,  (sinking  fund)  was  forfeited  !  ! 

*  The  Italian,  who  was  a  resident  of  Milan,  no  doubt,  took  care 
to  »et  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enraged  and  defrauded  majesties* 

Aet.TL — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
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(Concluded.) 


XXV.  On  Respiration.     By  IViltiam  Allen,  Esq.  T.  R.  S. 
and  William  Haskdine  Pepys,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

IN  their  former  paper,  these  industrious  chemico  physio- 
logists had  nearly  set  the  question  at  rest,  whether  oxygen  is 
absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  the  blood  in  the  act  of  respiration. 
As  there  is  no  more  oxygen  lost,  but  what  is  found  in  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced,  it  must  follow  that  none  is  received  into- 
the  blood.  When  oxygen  gas  nearly  pure  was  respired  a 
considerable  quantity  of  azote  was  apparently  evolved.  The' 
authors  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  before  us,  direct  their 
fust  inquiry  to  this  point,  and  to  determine,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  whether  more  azote  appears  in  these  circumstances 
titan  can  be  attributed  to  the  residual  gas  in  the  lungs,  after 
the  most  forcible  expiration.  By  calculating  from  their  ex- 
periments, they  find  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  at  a  medium  to 
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'be  183  cubic  inches :  this  is  on  the  supposition,  that  all  the 
•azote  that  appeared  in  their  experiments  had  existed  previ- 
ously in  the  lungs.  But  by  measurement  of  the  hmg's  of  a 
stout  man,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  their  capacity  is  found 
to  be  only  108  cubic  inches.  They  conclude,  therefore, 
that  'they  are  almost  compelled  to  allow  that  when  pure 
oxygen  is  respired,  a  portion  of  azote  is  given  off  from  the 
blood.' 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  performed  on  a  guinea 
pig,  in  which  from  the  size  of  the  animal  the  result  was  still 
more  clear.  When  confined  in  atmospheric  air,  the  proportion 
of  azote  was  undisturbed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
cess seemed  to  be  the  same  as  in  common  respiration.  But 
when  the  animal  was  confined  in  oxygen  gas,  there  was  a  loss 
of  oxygen,  and  an  equal  increase  of  azote,  much  more  than 
equal  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  animal's  body ;  and  they 
conclude  that 

'from  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  seemed  that  when 
the  usual  proportion  of  azote  was  not  present  in  the  gas  respired, 
there  was  a  disposition  in  the  blood  to  give  out  a  certain  quan- 
tity in  exchange  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen.' 

The  final  object  of  the  last  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  azote  in  the  air 
subjected  to  respiration.  A  guinea  pig  was  made  to  breathe 
an  artificial  atmosphere  of  this  description  ;  and  in  this  case 
too,  there  was  an  evolution  of  azote,  and  likewise  a  loss  of 
the  hydrogen.  But  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  insert  the 
summary  of  the  deductions  and  observations,  which  the  inge- 
nious authors  have  made  ffom  their  accurate  and  laborious 
experiments.     They  are  as  follow  : 

*  1.  When  atmospheric  air  alone  is  respired,  even  by  an  ani- 
mal subsisting  wholly  on  vegetables, 'no  other  change  takes  place 
in  it,  than  the  substitution  of  a  certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen. 

'  2.  That  when  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  respired,  a  portion 
of  it  is  missing  at  the  end  uf  the  experiment,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  azote  ;  the  portion  evolved 
in  a  given  time  being  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  later 
periods. 

'  3.  That  the  same  thing  takes  place  when  an  animal  is  made 
to  breathe  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the 
former  is  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  latter,  as  azote  to 
oxygen  in  atmospheric  air. 

'  4.  That  an  animal  is  capable  of  breathing  a  mixture  of  71* 
parts  hydrogen,  and  22  oxygen  for  more  than  an  hour,  without 
suffering  any  apparent  inconvenience. 
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*  5.  That  the  excitability  of  an  animal  is  much  diminished  when 
he  breathes  any  considerable  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  that 
it  at  least  has  a  tendency  to  produce  sleep. 

'  6.  That  there  is  reason  to  presume  an  animal  evolves  less 
carbonic  acid  gas  during  its  sleeping  than  in  its  waking  hours. 

'  7.  That  the  lungs  of  a  middle  sized  man  contain  more  than 
100  cubic  inches  of  air  aftef  death.' 

A  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  more  skill  and 
accuracy  has  not  perhaps  been  presented  to  the  public. 
How  far  the  conclusions  are  to  be  depended  upon,  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  with  confidence  ;  since  they  are  founded  upon 
data  which  may  not  be  perfectly  correct.  For  example,  the 
exact  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  are  assumed  as  determined : 
whilst  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  even  carbon  itself  is 
always  one  and  the  same  thing.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
have,  however,  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  science, 
by  the  detection  of  error,  aud  by  furnishing  materials,  which 
at  some  future  period,  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  fundamental 
truths  of  physiology. 

XXVI.  Experiments  on  Ammonia,  and  an  Account  of  a 
new  Method  of  analyzing  it,  by  Combustion  with  Oxygen 
and  other  Gases;  in  a  Letter  to  Humphry  Davy,  Esq. 
Sec.  R.  S.  fa.  from  William  Henry,  3L  D.  F.  R.  S. 
V.  P.  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to 
the  Infirmary  at  Manchester. 

This  is  an  interesting  communication.  Dr.  Henry  had 
thought  that  in  some  experiments  (which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  published)  he  had  detected  oxygen  gas  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  ammonia  by  electricity.  But  he  is  satisfied  now  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  no  portion  whatever  of  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved  in  this  process. 

Having  failed  therefore  in  attempting  to  prove  in  this  way, 
the  existence  of  oxygen  in  ammonia,  he  next  attempted  to 
infer  its  existence  by  seeking  for  the  production  of  water  by 
the  same  operation.  But  neither  in  this  way  was  there  any 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen.  Much  precau- 
tion was  necessary  to  avoid  deception  from  water  adhering  to 
the  substances  which  were  of  necessity  in  contact  with  the 
products  of  the  experiment :  but  we  have  not  room  to  enter 
into  this  detail. 

Dr.  Henry  has  bestowed  much  labour  on  determining  the 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  produced  by  the  electrization  of 
ammonia.  From  an  average  of  eight  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  100  measures  of  ammonia  were  expanded  to  198.78 
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measures.  This  is  very  nearly  the  proportion ,  obtained  by 
Berthollet.  But  by  taking  very  particular  precautions  to  avoid 
moisture,  the  propoition  was  only  180.6  from  100.  The 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  each  other, 
has  appeared  to  be  very  nearJv  as  74  measures  of  hydrogen 
gas  to  2tf  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  proportion  formerly  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Davy. 

The  extreme  labour  and  tediousness  of  the  decomposition 
of  ammonia  by  electricity  induced  Dr.  Henry  to  seek  for 
other  methods  of  analysis  ;  and  he  has  discovered  one,  which, 
has  at  least  a  (forded  very  important  and  apparently  accurate 
results.  VY  hen  oxygen  and  ammoniacal  gases  are  mixed  in  a 
proper  proportion,  they  may  be  detonated  over  mercury,  by 
an  electric  spark,  exactly  like  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases,  atmospherical  air  alone  does  not  inflame  with  am- 
moniacal gas  ;  though  by  a  long  continued  electrization  w  ith 
air,  ammonia  is  at  length  decomposed,  water  being  formed, 
and  the  nitrogen  of  both  compounds  being  separated.  But 
if  a  proper  proportion  of  oxygen  be  used,  this  gas  may  be 
diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  atmospherical  air,  without 
losing  its  property  of  burning  ammonia. 

There  appear  to  be  two  methods  of  performing  this  expe- 
riment, and  the  result  is  different,  according  to  that  which  is 
used.  If  there  be  any  excess  of  oxygen,  a  dense  cloud  is 
formed  which  toon  after  settles  into  a  white  incrustation  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  This  matter  is  too  minute  for 
a  proper  analysis,  but  Dr.  Henry  presumes  that  it  is  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  As  some  portion,  therefore,  of  azote,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  is  expended  in  the  formation  of  this  salt,  it 
is  obvious,  that  no  just  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
gases  which  are  the  product  of  the  detonation.  In  all  the 
experiments  conducted  in  this  manner,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  deficient  proportion  of  nitrogen.  By  using  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  Dr.  Henry  understands  double  the  volume  of  ammo- 
niacal gas,  or  upwards. 

But  if  the  ammonia  he  fined  with  a  deficient  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  forming 
water  with  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  ;  and  the 
remaining  hydrogen  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  remain  in  a  gaseous  state.  No  nitrous  acid  is  pro- 
duced by  this  combustion.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  may  be  found  by  measurement,  and 
the  hydrogen  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed. 

In  actual  experiments,  some  variation  occurred  in  the  re- 
sults.   When  most  pains  have  been  taken  to  obviate  the  pre- 
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sence  of  moisture,  the  evolved  gases  bear  the  smallest  pro? 
portion  to  the  ammonia.  Hence  the  results  approach  nearest 
to  the  truth,  where  the  gases  evolved  are  the  smallest.  In 
the  experiment,  which  Dr.  Henry  thinks  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  the  hydrogen  was  to  the  nitrogen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1/3.5  to  26.5.  In  that  particular  experiment,  the 
measure  of  the  oxygen  gas  being  assumed  to  be  100,  that 
of  the  ammoniacal  gas  was  148  ;  a  proportion  which  appears 
to  be  as  near  as  any  that  can  be  used  for  the  mutual  satura- 
tion of  the  gases,  and  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the 
ammonia. 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  also  susceptible  of  slow  combustion. 
With  an  apparatus  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  may 
be  slowly  consumed  with  a  pale  yellow  flame.  The  com- 
bustion is  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  render  the  process  of  any 
use  in  the  analysis  of  ammonia. 

It  may  also  be  burned  with  nitrous  oxide  ;  the  combustion 
is  followed  by  a  dense  cloud,  sometimes  of  an  orange  colour. 
An  analysis  of  ammonia  may  be  made  by  this  combustion,  as 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  obtained  by  other  methods  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected. 
Nitrous  gas  too,  which  neither  inflames  with  hydrogen, nor  with 
any  of  the  varieties  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  may  be  employed 
for  the  combustion  of  ammonia.  This  is  surely  very  singu- 
lar ;  how  can  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  have  a  stronger 
attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  gas  than  pure  hydrogen 
has  ?  would  not  its  union  with  azote  rather  diminish  than 
increase  its  attraction  to  oxygen  ?  But,  however  this  be,  it 
appears  that  120  measures  of  nitrous  gas  are  required  for 
saturating  100  of  ammonia.  The  products  of  this  combus- 
tion are  not  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  other  experiments ; 
nor  has  Dr.  Henry  hitherto  been  able  to  reconcile  these 
differences. 

Dr.  Henry  concludes  his  letter  with  correcting  an  error 
which  he  had  fallen  into  formerly,  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  carbureited  hydrogen  by  electricity.  Dr.  Austin 
thought  he  had  decomposed  carbone  by  this  process,  of  which 
he  conceived  azote  and  hydrogen  to  be  the  elements.  Dr. 
Henry  believed  the  expansion  to  be  owing  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  ;  and  this  explanation  has  been  adopted  in 
recent  systems  of  chymistry.  But  by  repeating  his  experi- 
ments with  additional  precautions,  he  has  found  that  the  car- 
buretted hydrogen  and  olinent  gases,  by  long  electrization, 
expand  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness  ;  no  carbonic  acid  is 
produced  by  electrization  ;  and  the  expanded  gases  required 
Je,s£  oxygen,  and  produced  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  unexs 
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$anded.  A  matter  is  deposited  which  Dr.  Henry  concludes 
to  be  charcoal,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  too  minute  for 
chymical  examination. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  exposed  to  long  electrization,  is  sepa- 
rated into  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  greatest  portiou 
of  the  gas  is  undecompounded.  The  residuary  gases  are  in 
such  proportion,  that  when  inflamed  together  they  are  agaiu 
converted  into  carbonic  acid.  There  is  something  very  unin- 
telligible in  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  very 
same  elements  by  the  same  process,  and  we  suspect  that  the 
whole  truth  has  not  been  developed. 

Carbonic  oxide  undergoes  no  change  by  electrization. 

XXV IT.  New  analytical  Researches  on  the  Nature  of 
certain  Bodies,  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bahcrian. 
hectare  for  1H0S.  By  lhuuphrij  Davy,  Etq.  Sec.  R.  S, 
Prof  Chym.  U.  I. 

I.  Further  Inquiries  on  the  Action  of  Potassium,  on  Am- 
monia, and  on  the  Analysis  of  Ammonia. 

In  his  former  paper,  Mr.  Davy  had,  from  the  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  ammonia,  obtained 
very  unexpected  results.  Where  he  had  calculated  upon 
obtaining  nitrogene,  in  consequence  of  pre-conceived  theory, 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  an  inflammable  gas.  The 
analysis  of  the  ammonia  by  electricity,  differs  from  that  which 
results  from  this  method  ;  in  this  process  there  is  a  consider- 
able loss  of  nitrogene,  and  a  production  of  oxyg«  ne  and 
inflammable  gas.  In  consequence  of  these  appearances, 
Mr.  Davy  proposed  some  queries,  affecting  deeply  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  modern  chymi^try.  One  of  his  queries 
he  has  been  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative*  it  is  that  the 
gas  developed  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  process  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia  by  potassium  is  common  hydrogen  gas, 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid. 
The  second  was  whether  nitrogene  has  a  metallic  basis  which 
alloys  with  the  metals  employed  in  the  experiment.  The 
experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  seem  to  favour  this  idea  ; 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  If  it  is  completely 
disproved,  it  would  seem  that  nitrogene  is  absolutely  converti- 
ble into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  that  its  elements  are 
capable  of  being  furnished  by  water. 

•A  conclusion  of  such  importance/  says  Mr.  Davy,  '  and  so 
unsupported  by  chymical  facts,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
except  upon  the  most  rigid  and  evident  experimental  proofs.' 
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The  experiments  which  Mr.  Davy  has  detailed  in  the  first 

{>art  of  this  paper,  are  very  analogous  to  those  already  pub- 
ished,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  m  one  of  our 
former  numbers.  But  the  inquiry  is  still  imperfect,  and  we 
have  only  to  hope  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  obscure 
but  interesting  subject,  from  the  genius  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry of  the  professor. 

Mr.  Davy  has  again  examined  the  electrical  analysis  of 
ammonia  with  additional  precautions  to  avoid  error,  and  is 
satisfied  that  his  former  conclusions  are  essentially  correct : 
100  parts  of  ammonia  in  volume,  when  decomposed  by  elec- 
tricity, uniformly  become  ISO,  and  the  gas  produced  consists 
in  100  parts  of  74  hydrogene  and  2(5  nitrogene. 

II.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus. 

The  compounds  of  potassium  with  their  inflammables 
evolve  less  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  than  the  same 
quantity  of  potassium  would  produce  in  an  uncombined 
state.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  gains  oxygen  from 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  When  the  combination  of  po- 
tassium with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid,  there  are  precipitates,  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  their  common  state,  and  the 
phenomena  of  which  incline  Mr.  Davy  to  believe  that  they 
are  in  a  less  degree  of  oxygenation. 

III.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Carbonaceous  Matter. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  negative.  Charcoal 
and  nitrogene  were  intensely  ignited  together,  by  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Both  the  charcoal  and  nitrogene  were  unaltered  ;  the 
volume  of  the  gas  was  increased  one-sixth,  owing  to  the  evo- 
lution of  carburetted  inflammable  gas  from  the  charcoal. 

Charcoal  cannot  decompose  corrosive  sublimate.  The  acid 
in  this  case  is  oxygenated,  and  it  appears  that  charcoal  can- 
not be  ignited  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  the  experiment  a 
very  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  was  formed,  by  the 
hydrogene  which  had  escaped  from  the  charcoal. 

IV.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Muriatic  Acid. 

Mr.  Davy  has  proved  that  muriatic  acid  gas  is  a  compound 
of  an  unknown  base  (which  may  be  called  dry  muriatic  acid) 
and  water ;  and  oxymuriatic  acid  is  the  same  base,  free  from 
water,  and  united  to  oxygene. 

•  Of  all  known  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  acids/  (says 
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Mr.  Davy)  '  the  dry  muriatic  acid  is  that  which  seems  to  possess 
the  strongest  and  most  extensive  powers  of  combination.  It 
unites  with  all  acid  matters  that  have  been  experimented  upon, 
except  carbonic  acid,  and  with  all  oxides  (including  water)  and 
all  inflammable  substances  that  have  been  tried,  except  those 
which  appear  to  be  elementary,  carbonaceous  matter  and  the 
metals ;  and  should  its  basis  ever  be  separated  in  the  pure 
form,  it  wil]  probably  be  one  of  the  powerful  agents  in  chy- 
niistry/ 

Mr.  Davy  has  made  several  attempts  to  procure  this  sub- 
stance uncombined,  with  souie  of  which  he  concludes  this 
paper.  But  as  they  have  been  all  unsuccessful;  we  think  it 
needless  to  give  an  account  of  them. 


Art.    HI. — History   of  Brazil.      By  Robert  Southey. — 
Part  the  First.     Longman,  1810.     4to.  pp.  659,  pr. 

RECENT  events  have  rendered  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  Brazil  a  much  more  interesting  field  of  speculation  and 
inquiry  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  world  in  general,  than  there 
was  any  chance  of  its  ever  becoming  under  the  ancien  regime 
of  .the  House  of  Braganza  ;  and  the'  natural  curiosity  of 
mankind,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  rest  satisfied,  while 
any  thing  remains  unknown  on  a  subject  of  general,  interest, 
must,  we  think,  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Southey,  for  the  full  gra- 
tification which  his  present  labours  are  calculated  to  afford 
them  concerning  the  former  state  of  this  now  doubly  im- 
portant empire,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation  as  a  colony, 
down  to  the  present  eventful  era.  We  should,  however,  be 
doing  Mr.  Southey  injustice,  if  we  placed  the  utility  of  his 
labours  merely  on  the  foundation  of  a  satisfaction  to  curio- 
sity. There  is  no  subject  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
politician  than  the  system  of  colonization  altogether  ;  and  in 
this  view  it  must  be  an  improving  study  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  colonies  that  have  been 
established  by  the  European  governments  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

For  the  sake  of  facilitating,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  the 
further  progress  of  these  laborious  inquiries,  we  think  it 
right  before  we  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  present  division  of  the  work,  to  copy  the  following  adver- 
tisement, which  through  the  channel  of  our  Review  may 
possibly  fall  into  the  bands  of  a  possessor  of  some  of  the 
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books  in  question,  who  may  not  chance  to  see  the  publication 
in  which  it  is  inserted  : 

'  Should  any  person  who  may  see  this  volume  be  in  possession 
of  any  of  the  books  enumerated  below,  he  would  greatly  oblige 
and  serve  me  by  consigning  it  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  for 
my  use,  and  he  may  rely  upoh  its  being  speedily  and  carefully 
returned.  K.  S. 

'  Literae  Annua?  Provincial  Paraguariae,  &c. 

('  Any  volumes  of  the  Jesuit's  Annual  Letters  or  Relations, 
except  those  from  1551  to  1558,  and  those  for  the  years  1601, 
%  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.) 

'  Montoya,  Conqui«ta  Espiritual  de  Paraguay. 

'  Lozano,  Hist,  de  Paraguay. 

*  The  Latin  Translation  of  Charlevoix's  Hist,  of  Paraguay, 
Venice,  1779. 

*  Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  Venice,  1777-  (a  work  published  under  the 
iiame  of  Cyriacus  Morelli,  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Domingo  Muriel.) 

'  P.  Sim.  de  Vasconcellos.     Yida  do  P.  Joam.  de  Almeida. 

*  O  Valeroso  Lucideno. 

'  Pel.  diaria  do  sitio  do  Recife.  Lisbon,  1654;  or  the  Italian 
Translation. 

*  Anchieta's  Brazilian  Grammar. 

*  Something  more  than  the  title  promises,  is  comprised  in  the 
present  work.  Jt  relates  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  ad- 
jacent Spanish  province?,  the  affairs  of  which  are  in  latter  times 
inseparably  connected  with  those  of  Brazil.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  tract  of  country 
between  the  rivers  Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Orellana,  (or  the  Ama- 
zons,) and  extending  eastward  towards  Peru,  as  far  as  the  Por- 
tuguese have  extended  their  settlements  or  their  discoveries. 

'■  The  only  general  history  of  Brazil  is  the  America  Portu- 
gueza  of  Sebast.  da  Rocha  Pitta,  a  meagre  and  inaccurate  work, 
which  has  been  accounted  valuable,  merely  because  there  was 
no  other.  There  are  many  copious  and  good  accounts  of  the 
Dutch  wars.  Earlier  information  is  to  be  gleaned  from  books 
where  it  occurs  rather  incidentally  than  by  design.  Authorities 
are  still  scarcer  for  the  subsequent  period,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century  printed  documents  almost  entirely  fail. 
A  collection  of  MSS.  not  less  extensive  than  curious,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  England,  enables  me  to  supply  this  chasm 
in  history.  The  collection  was  formed  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  thirty  years  in  Portugal,  by  the  friend  and  relation 
to  whom  this  work  is  inscribed.*  Without  the  assistance  which 
I  ha.ve  received  from  him,  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  under- 
take, and  impossible  to  complete  it/ — Preface. 


*  The  Rev.  Herbert  Hill, 
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-We  cannot  yet  appretiate  the  real  importance  of  this  inva- 
luable collection  of  MSS.  by  any  knowledge  of  the  use  to 
winch  Mr.  Southey  has  been  enabled  to  apply  them,  since 
the  present  volume  extends  no  further  than  to  the  year  1640, 
and  consequently  the  portion  of  history  which  it  contains, 
terminates  at  a  period  considerably  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  which  they  are  said  particularly  to  elucidate. 
But  the  promise  which  Mr.  Southey  gives  us  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  their  contents- is  a  most  agreeable  one;  since 
the  observation  which  he  makes  on  the  history  of  Brazil,  is 
consonant  with  that  which  every  reader  of  American  history 
must  have  remarked,  as  applicable  to  all  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies  in  the  New  World,  that,  diffuse  and  particular- 
as  are  our  accounts  of  their  commencement,  we  lose  sight 
altogether  of  their  internal  affairs  from  the  moment  that  they 
liave  acquired  that  consistency  and  uniformity  of  government 
which  adds  to  the  political  importance,  much  more  than  it 
takes  from  the  romantic  interest  of  history. 

The  discovery   of  Brazil  was  made   by  chance  seven  years 
after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.     Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon, 
one  of  the  adventurers  in   that  memorable  expedition,  after 
his  return  to  Spain,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  court  of 
Castile  to  go  in  search  of  new  countries.     In  Dec.  1499,  he 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
from  the   Cape  de  Verd  islands  to  Cape  St.  Augustin's,  on 
the  Brazil  coast,  on   the  2(ith  of  Jan.  loOO.     They  went  on 
shore  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile. 
From  hence  they  coasted  round  northwards  to  the  country  of 
iiauham,  and  the  mouth  of  the  vast  River  of  Amazons. 
Jt  happened   that  while  Pinzon  was   upon  his  voyage  a  fleet 
was  ntted  out  at  Lisbon,  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  under 
the   command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  which,  proceeding 
on  its  course,  was  also  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the 
same   quarter  of  the  globe  exactly  three   months  after   (He 
arrival  there  of  Pinzon  ;  and  thus,  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  America,    after  having  remained 
unkown  to  the  eastern  World  during  a  succession  of  ages,  to 
which   the  records   of  history  can  ailix  no  limit,  would  have 
been  discovered  by  mere  chance  in  1600,  even  if  Columbus 
had   never   undertaken   his  voyage   in   quest  of  it  in  14U3. 
Cabral,    after  having   taken  possession  in  the   name  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  made  no  further  stay  at  Porto  Seguro, 
where  he  landed,  but  pursued   his  voyage  to  India  as  soon  as 
the  wind  permitted. 

Emanuel  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  discovery  which 
accident  had  thus  made,  than  he  caused  a  squadron  to  be  fitted 
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out  under  the  com  maud  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  pursue  it 
further.  He  sailed  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  made  laud  after  a  three  months'  voyage.  He 
remained  long  enough  ou  the  coast  to  make  several  impor- 
tant observations  on  the  character  of  the  natives  and  qualities 
of  the  soil  and  climate  and  then  returned,  bearing  to  Europe 
the  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  can- 
nibals (often  before  asserted  but  never  satisfactorily  proved) 
and  of  their  being  the  proprietors  of  a  country  on  which 
Providence  seemed  to  have  lavished  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
so  as  to  render  it  a  second  terrestrial  paradise.  Curiosity  and 
interest  were  both  awakened  by  these  accounts;  in  1603, 
Vespucci  undertook  a  second  voyage,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  had  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  the  continent  of  America.  A  fort  was  built,  and 
twenty-four  men  left  to  maintain  it,  five  months  having  been 
previously  spent  in  establishing  a  good  understanding  with 
the  natives,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  cannibalism 
was  proved,  they  found  to  be  a  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
(with  proper  care  to  conciliate)  a  manageable  race  of  beings. 
The  Brazil  wood,  with  which  the  country  was  found  to  abound, 
constituted  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  with  which 
they  returned,  and  this  important  production  gradually  gave 
name  to  the  whole  coast,  superseding  the  holy  catholic  appel- 
lation of  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  Cabral  had  first 
assigned  it.  In  this  infant  state  of  the  settlement  the  expe- 
dient was  already  adopted,  (which  had  previously  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Portuguese  in  their  eastern  colonies)  of  trans- 
porting criminals  thither  to  serve  the  state  during  a  limited 
period,  or  to  settle,  according  to  their  inclination  or  circum- 
stances ;  and  this  system,  (which  Mr.  Southey  calls  '  a  wise 
ope,  if  wisely  regulated,')  was,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
perhaps  is  even  to  this  hour,  attended  with  those  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  morals  of  the  infant  society  which  form  the 
leading  and  insurmountable  objection  to  similar  expedients 
by  whatever  nation  they  are  adopted,  and  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  globe  carried  into  execution.  Let  our  British  legis- 
lators attend  the  following  passage  : 

'  The  usual  offences  which  were  thus  punished,  were  those  of 
blood  and  violence  :  ferocious  propensities,  which  were  not  likely 
to  be  corrected  by  placing  the  offenders  in  situations  where  they 
might  indulge  them  with  impunity,  and  consider  the  indulg- 
ence as  meritorious.  This  system  was  immediately  extended  to 
Brazil :  the  first  Europeans  who  were  left  on  shore  there  were 
two  convicts.  In  Africa  or  in  India,  the  exile  was  sent  to  bear 
arms  with  his  countrymen,  who  would. not  regard  him  as  dis- 
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graced,  because  they  were  obliged  to  associate  with  bird.  To 
be  degraded  to  Brazil  was  a  heavier  punishment ;  the  chance  of 
war  could  not  enrich  him  there,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
returning  home  with  honour  for  any  signal  service.  They  were 
in  one  point  of  view  better  disposed  of,  inasmuch  as  in  new  colo- 
nies ordinary  men  are  of  greater  value  than  they  can  be  else- 
where— but  they  became  worse  subjects.  Their  numbers  bore 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  better  settlers  ;  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  be  encouraged  in  iniquity  than  reformed  by 
example  ;  to  communicate  evil  than  to  learn  good.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  savages  produced  nothing  but  mischief;  each 
made  the  other  worse  ;  the  cannibals  acquired  new  means  of 
destruction,  and  the  Europeans  new  modes  of  barbarity.  The 
Europeans  were  weaned  from  that  human  horror  at  the  bloody 
feasts  of  the  savages,  which  ruffians  as  they  were  they  had  at 
first  felt,  and  the  natives  lost  that  awe  and  veneration  for  a 
superior  race  which  might  have  been  improved  so  greatly  to  their 
own  advantage.* 

However  just  these  observations  may  be,  however  true  as 
applied  to  the  history  of  Brazil,  however  generally  and  mo- 
rally correct,  and  however  strictly  and  in  all  pointy  applicable 
by  comparison  to  our  own  Botany-bay  system,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  those  statesmen  whom  Bentham  failed  to  persuade, 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  Southey.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  their  eyes  are  at  length  opened,  and  the  hour  of 
reform,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  fast  advancing. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  dates  or  succes- 
sion of  the  different  settlements,'  or  particulars  of  their  first 
founders,  for  which  we  mu3t  refer  them  to  the  work  itself; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Bahia  de  to  dos  os  Santos 
(the  Bay  of  All  Saints)  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
of  unusual  interest.  Diego  Alvarez,  a  native  of  Viana,  was 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  in  the  year  1510,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  his  crew  that  escaped  the  waves,  or  the  de- 
vouring jaws  of  the  cannibal  inhabitants.  This  escape  he 
owed  to  his  talents  and  courage.  He  rendered  himself  use- 
ful to  the  savages,  astonished  them  by  the  powers  of  a  musket, 
which,  together  with  some  gunpowder  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  preserve  from  the  wreck,  and  finally  attained  to  so 
great  a  degree  of  influence  over  their  minds  that,  under  the 
name  of  Caramuru,  (the  man  of  fire)  he  was  at  last  ad- 
vanced to  the  sovereign  dignity,  had  his  choice  of  wives  among 
the  daughters  of  their  chiefs,  and  became  the  patriarch  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  to 
this  day  established  in  fame  and  opulence  at  Bahia,  and  are 
proud  of  tracing  their  origin  from  so  illustrious  a  monarch. 
On  bis  bare  promise  to  return  among  them,  they  suffered  him 
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Without  opposition  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  French  ves'seTy 
which  by  chance  arrived  in  the  bay.  His  design  was  to  visit 
his  native  country,  and  persuade  king  John  the  Third  (who' 
had  then  lately  succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel)  to  assist  hint 
in  the  formation  of  a  colony  at  the  seat  of  his  Indian  empire. 
The  interested  views  of  the  French  government,  which  had 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  looked  with  envious 
eyes  at  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Brazil,  prevented  bin* 
from  effecting  his  purpose  ;  but  he  contrived  to  send  the  in- 
telligence and  advice  which  he  could  not  convey  in  person  ; 
and,  returning  shortly  afterwards  agreeably  to  the  pledge  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  natives,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  to  the  erection  of  the  desired  settlement,  which 
he  lived  to  see  not  only  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  but  the  principal  seat  of  her  Brazilian 
empire.  The  city  of  St.  Salvador's  was  founded  in  the  Bay 
of  all  Saints,  in  the  month  of  April,  1549.  Caramuru  was 
then  still  alive  and  rendered  signal  services  to  the  governor 
Thome  de  Sousa,  by  persuading  his  Indian  subjects  and  allies, 
not  only  not  to  obstruct,  but  to  contribute  their  assistance 
towards  the  important  work  of  the  foundation. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  full  thirty  years  after  the  discovery  and 
first  settlement  of  Brazil,  before  the  Portuguese  government 
began  to  bestow  any  serious  attention  upon  its  colonial  inte- 
rests and  advantages.  In  the  year  153 J,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  settlers,  and  providing  for  the  settlements  at  the 
least  possible  charge  to  the  parent  state,  the  plan  was  adopted- 
of  distributing  the  whole  coast  into  hereditary  captaincies,  of. 
which  grants  were  made  to  favoured  adventurers,  all  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  to  be  supported  at  the  private 
expence  and  risk  of  the  individuals  concerned.  This  system? 
of  colonization  had  been  found  to  answer  very  well  in  Ma- 
deira and  the  Azores  ;  and  the  government  did  not  take  into  its 
consideration  the  important  distinction,  between  those  small 
insular  settlements  and  an  immense  extent  of  continental 
coast,  peopled  with  savage  inhabitants,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  parent  country,  and  in  which  the  different  establish- 
ments already  made,  '  were  so  far  asunder  that  one  could  not 
possibly  afford  assistance  to  another.'  The  consequences  of 
this  injudicious  plan  were  what  might  have  been  foreseen 
without  much  difficulty.  Many  of  the  individual  grantees 
were  ruined  by  the  expences  of  fitting  out,  many  more  found 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  their  widely  extended  properties 
against  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  all  of  them,, 
with  a  view  of  repairing  their  shattered  fortunes,  and  making 
the  most  of  their  dearly  purchased  estates  during  the  shortest 
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possible  period,  adopted  a  system  of  the  most  vexatious 
tyranny  and  oppression  over  the  subject  settlers,  and  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Brazil  as  a  national  settlement,  declined 
rather  than  advanced  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  first 
half  century  after  its  establishment,  until  the  sovereign  at  last 
determined  to  revoke  the  powers  of  the  several  captains  with- 
out disturbing  their  grants,  and  to  appoint  a  governor  general 
with  full  vice-regal  authority.  The  first  person  so  appointed 
was  Don  Thomas  de  Sousa,  and  his  first  act  of  government, 
the  foundation  of  St   Salvador's  before  mentioned. 

Previous  to  the  relation^of  this  event,  however,  Mr.  Southey 
has  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  his  preface,  inter- 
rupted the  regular  progress  of  his  Brazilian  annals,  in  order  to 
introduce,  with  considerable  detail,  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  River  Plate,  and  the  first  settlements  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  its  coasts,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  rivers,  which  form  by  their  junction  that  vast  aestuary. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  relating  to  the  foundation  of 
these  provinces,  is,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  progress  of 
colonization,  the  settlers  in  Paraguay  proceeded  gradually  from 
the  heart  of  the  country  towards  the  sea  coast,  not,  from  the 
sea  coast  to  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
indeed,  preceded  that  of  the  higher  colonies  ,*  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed within  a  very  short  period  by  the  savages,  and  do  per- 
manent settlement  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  for  a  great  number  of  years  posterior  to  the  erection  of 
the  city  of  Assumption  and  the  neighbouring  settlements. 
This  reverse  of  the  general  order  of  things  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  views  of  the  first  settlers  and  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, which,  as  is  well  known,  were  directed  entirely  to 
the  imaginary  existence  of  gold  and  silver  mines  of  immense 
wealth  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  toon  ascertained 
that  no  such  treasures  were  to  be  derived  from  any  of  the 
lower  regions,  and  the  settlements  were  accordingly  made  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  source,  still  with  the  hope  which  re- 
peated and  invariable  disappointments  were  insufficient  to 
subdue,  of  finding  this  El  Dorado  somewhere  among  the 
countries  between  the  river  and  the  adjacent  frontiers  of  Peru. 
The  system,  notwithstanding,  was  evidently  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  undertakers,  and  the  experience  of  repeated 
disasters  at  last  drew  the  attention  of  government  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  its  primary  object,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  Mr.  Southey 
through  all  these  details — nor  shall  we  follow  him  in  his  spi- 
rited  and  well  written  narration   of  the   famous  voyage  of 
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Orellana  down  the  river  of  Amazons  ;  but  \vc  cannot  pass 
over  without  some  further  notice  the  singularly  interesting 
details  of  the  adventures  of  Hans  Stade,  which,  though  we 
think  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  he  may  have  excited 
the  traveller's  privilege  of  exaggeration  in  what  immediately 
respects  himself,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Southey  in  considering 
as  strongly  marked  with  authenticity,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Brazilians. 

Hans  Stade  was,  as  his  name  declares,  a  German  by  birth  ; 
but  happening  to  be  at  Seville  at  the  time  of  a  great  expedi- 
tion being  fitted  out  for  Paraguay,  he  swallowed  the  bait  of 
the  gold  and  silver  country,  and  embarked  as  one  of  the 
adventurers.  He  was  destined,  however,  for  a  fate  far  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  he  had  promised  himself.  After  twice 
■uffering  shipwreck  on  the  Brazil  coast,  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  rest  contented  with  the  office  of  gunner  in  a  small 
Portuguese  fort,  which  was  entrusted  to  him  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  that  art.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself 
very  honourably  and  successfully  against  the  hostile  savages, 
who  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to  annoy  him  ;  at  last,  he 
was  surprized  by  them,  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  into 
the  interior  of  their  country.  Among  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Brazil,  three  distinct  races  of  people  successively  ob- 
tained the  mastery  of  the  country.  The  first  were  the 
TapuyciSy  who  had  been  driven  from  the  coast  into  the  interior 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  country,  by  the 
Tupis ;  and  these  last  were  afterwards  in  like  manner  got  the 
better  of  by  the  Aymores.  At  the  time  of  Hans's  expedi- 
tion, however,  the  Tupis  were  paramount ;  and  the  most 
tierce  and  powerful  of  all  the  Tupi  tribes,  was  that  of  the 
Tupinambas,  to  which  Hans  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
enthralled  in  the  manner  we  have  just  stated.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  also,  that  the  French,  who,  without  having  obtained 
any  regular  settlement  on  the  Brazil  coast,  carried  on  a  con- 
stant piratical  warfare  with  the  Portuguese,  and  agreeably  to 
the  restless,  intriguing  and  ambitious  spirit  of  their  nation, 
were  always  devising  schemes  to  annoy  those  whom  (hey 
could  not  dispossess,  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Tupinambas,  and  inflamed  their  evil  disposition 
against  the  old  settlers  to  the  most  raucorous  height ;  while 
they  not  only  connived  at,  but  openly  encouraged,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  that  horrible  practice  of  cannibalism, 
which  they  knew  to  be  the  greatest  terror  of  their  enemies, 
and  consequently  useful  towards  the  attainment  of  their  own 
gelfish  ends.  Tbis  is,  indeed,  a  wickedness  almost  incre- 
dible ;  but  the  fact  is  stated  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt ; 
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nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  the  habit 
of  infusing  scruples  into  the  minds  of  their  own  allies,  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  retaliation. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Brazilian  politics,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  poor  Hans  looked  upon  himself  as  ready 
flayed,  and  buccanneered  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  these  bloody  minded  butchers. 

•  He  gave  himself  over  for  lost,  and  exclaimed,  Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  spirit.  The  prayer  was  hardly  ended 
before  he  was  knocked  down ;  blows  and  arrows  fell  upon  htm 
from  all  sides  ;  but  he  received  only  one  wound,  in  the  thigh. 
Their  first  business  was  to  strip  him  ;  hat,  cloak,  jerkin,  shirt, 
were  presently  torn  away,  every  one  seizing  what  he  could  get. 
To  this  part  of  the  prize  possession  was  sufficient  title :  but  Hans's 
body,  or  carcase,  as  they  considered  it,  was  a  thing  of  more  con- 
sequence. A  dispute  arose  who  had  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
they  who  bore  no  part  in  it  amused  themselves  by  beating  the 
prisoner  with  their  bows.  It  was  settled  that  he  belonged  to  two 
brethren  ;  then  they  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  off  as  fast 
as  possible  towards  their  canoes,  which  were  drawn  ashore  and 
concealed  in  the  thicket.  A  large  party  who  had  been  left  in 
guard  advanced  to  meet  their  triumphant  fellows,  showing  Hans 
their  teeth,  and  biting  their  arms  to  let  him  see  what  he  was  to 
expect.  The  chief  of  the  party  went  before  him,  wielding  the 
suxira  ptmme,  the  club  with  which  they  slaughter  their  prisoners, 
and  crying  out  to  him,  Now  Pero,  (as  they  called  the  Portuguese) 
thou  art  a  most  vile  slave  !  now  thou  art  in  our  hands  !  now  thou 
•halt  pay  for  our  countrymen  whom  thou  hast  slain !  They  then 
tied  his  hands  ;  but  another  dispute  arose,  what  should  be  done 
with  him.  *  *  *  Poor  Hans  had  lived  long  enough  in  Brazil 
to  understand  all  that  was  suid,  and  all  that  was  to  be  done  ;  he 
fervently  said  his  prayers,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  slaughter 
club.  The  chief  of  the  party  settled  the  dispute  by  saying,  We 
will  carry  him  home  alive,  that  our  wives  may  rejoice  over  him, 
and  he  shall  be  made  a  kuauy-pepike,  (as  we  say,  a  Michaelmas 
goose)  that  is,  he  was  to  be  killed  at  the  great  drinking  feast. 
Then  they  tied  four  cords  round  his  neck,  fastened  them  to  the 
ends  and  sides  of  a  canoe,  and  pushed  off/ 

This  respite  was  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to  raise  his  spi- 
rits to  any  extravagance  of  joy  ;  so  that,  what  with  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  his  wounds,  and  the  anticipation  of  being  made 
a  Michaelmas  goose,  and  in  that  character  one  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  at  a  feast  where  he  is  '  not  to  eat,  but  to  be 
eaten,  by  a  congregation  of  politic  Indians,'  he  found  no  bet- 
ter amusement  during  his  voyage  than  that  of  singing  '  De 
Profundis/  which  hi*  savage  conductors,  without  understand- 
ing Latin,  perceived  easily  enough  to  betaken  a  mind  ill  at 
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ease,  and  made  their  mocks  of  him  accordingly.  They  passed 
the  first  night  on  shore,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  a  storm 
arose  winch  they  called  on  Hans  to  disperse  by  his  prayers. 
The  storm  subsided,  and  Hans  seems  as  willing  as  the  Indians 
could  have  been  to  believe  that  it  was  an  interposition  of  the 
God  of  Christians  in  his  favour.  The  circumstance,  how- 
ever, proved  in  the  end  a  fortunate  one  for  him,  though  the 
respect  which  it  excited  did  not  at  first  take  away  from  the 
culinary  appetite  with  which  they  surveyed  him. 

'  A  second  night  was  passed  like  the  first,  and  they  congra- 
tulated each  other  that  on  the  morrow  they  should  reach  home : 
but  I,  says  he,  did  not  congratulate  myself.* 

This  simple  observation  is  truly  pathetic,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  reader  warmly  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  unhappy 
victim. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home  to  their  town,  which  is  described 
with  great  minuteness,  the  savages  introduced  their  prisoner 
in  triumph  to  their  women,  who  were  in  the  fields  dig- 
ging mandioc,  and  forced  him  to  say  to  them  in  the  Tupi 
language,  '  Here  1  am,  come  to  be  your  meat.'  Boys  and 
girls  presently  crowded  round  him,  and  began  tormenting 
him  in  the  way  that  the  fairies  of  old  are  said  to  have  tor- 
mented lazy  housewives,  only  that  as  the  young  Tupinambis 
were  somewhat  bigger  and  lustier  than  fairies,  we  may  sup- 
pose their  discipline  to  have  been  more  severe  in  proportion. 

The  former  disputes  were  renewed,  and  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved that  one  Ipperu-Wasu,  should  have  the  glory  of  mak- 
ing a  feast  of  him. 


'o 


'  Having  explained  this  matter  to  him,  they  added  that  the 
girls  would  now  come  and  lead  him  to  Aprasse.  What  Aprasse 
was  he  did  not  know,  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  could  be  nothing 
good. 

'  They  carried  him  to  the  house  of  their  chief,  Uratinge  Wasu, 
the  Great  White  Bird ;  a  little  hillock  of  earth  had  just  been 
raised  at  the  entrance,  upon  which  they  seated  him,  holding  him 
lest  he  should  fall.  This  he  expected  was  the  place  of  death- 
he  looked  rqund  to  see  if  the  slaughter-club  was  ready,  and 
asked  if  he  was  to  die  now.  Not  yet,  they  told  him.  A  wo- 
man then  approached,  with  a  bit  of  broken  glass  set  in  a  stick, 
with  which  instrument  she  scraped  off  his  eye-brows,  and  began 
to  perform  the  same  operation  upon  his  beard,  but  Hans  resisted 
this,  and  declared  that  he  would  die  with  his  beard.  They  did 
not  persist  now,  but  some  days  afterwards  shaved  it  off  with  a 
pair  of  French  scissars.' 
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The  poor  wretch  was  next  forced  to  dance,  though  from 
the  pain  of  his  wounds  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  this  dance 
was  what  they  called  the  Jprasse. 

*  After  it  was  performed,  lie  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Ipperu  VVasu,  from  whom  he  learned  that  he  had  yet  some  time 
to  live.' 

Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  captors  made  an  oration,  boast- 
ing of  their  having  brought  home  a  Portuguese  to  eat.  Upon 
this,  heaven  inspired  him  to  exclaim  that  he  was  no  Portu- 
guese, but  a  Frenchman.  This  assertion,  though  not  impli- 
citly credited,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  assembly. 
The  French,  as  has  been  said,  were  in  a  league  of  amity  with 
the  Tupinambas,  and  carried  on  an  annual  traffic  in  their  coun- 
try. To  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  at  last  heard  that  they  had 
resolved  to  defer  the  feast  till  the  truth  of  his  plea  could  be 
inquired  into  by  confronting  him  with  one  of  these  occasional 
visitors. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  one  came  to  Uwattibi ;  the  savages 
hastened  to  their  prisoner ; — a  Frenchman  is  come,  they  cried, 
mnd  now  we  shall  see  whether  thou  art  French  or  not.     Great 
was  his  joy  at  hearing  this.     I  thought,  says  he,  the  man  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could  speak  against 
me.     He  was  led  to  him,  the  cannibals  stood  round,  and  the  inter- 
preter, who  was  a  young  Norman,  addressed  him  in  French. 
Hans's  reply  made  it  plain  that  he  was  no  Frenchman  ;  this  the 
Tupinambas  could"  not   discover,  but  the  wretch  immediately 
said  to  them  in  their  own  language,  Kill  the  rascal  and  eat  him  ; 
he  is  a  Portuguese,  and  as  much  our  enemy  as  your's.     Hans  be- 
sought him  for  the  love  of  God  to  have  compassion  and  save  him 
from  being  devoured  ;  but  the  Frenchman  replied,  that  eaten  he 
should  be.     Then,  says  he,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  Cursed  is  he  who  putteth  his  trust  in  man. 
He  had  a  linen  cloth  over  his  shoulders  which  the  savages  had 
given  him,  being  his  only  covering  ;  in  his  agony  he  cast  it  off 
at  the  feet  of  the  Frenchman,   and  exclaimed,  If  I  am  to  die, 
why  should  I  preserve  this  flesh  of  mine  to  be  food  for  them  ? 
They  led  him  back,  and  he  threw  himself  into  his  hammock. 
I  call  God  to  witness,  says  he,  what  my  pain  was  !  and  with  a 
sorrowful  voice  I  began  to  sing  a  hymn.     Truly,  said  the  savages, 
he  is  a  Portuguese,  for  he  is  howling  wiih  the  fear  of  death. 
That  he  was  to  die,  was  determined,  and  every  thing  was  made 
ready  for  the  ceremony.' 

Misfortunes,  observes  poor  Hans,  never  come  single,  and 
indeed  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  very  hard,  considering  how 
few  days  he  had  in  all  probability  to  live,  that  those  few 
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should  be  embittered  by  a  fit  of  ttie  tooth-aclie.  This  was 
so  violent  that  for  some  days  he  was  unable  to  eat,  upon  which 
his  master  kindly  remonstrated  with  him,  telling  him  he  would 
make  himself  so  thin  that  they  must  kill  him  before  his  time, 
in  order  to  eat  him  while  any  flesh  jet  remained  on  his  bones. 
This  admonition  had  its  effect ;  and  notwithstanding  his  tooth- 
ache, he  began  to  eat  again  ravenously. 

Another  time  he  was  had  out  to  dance  and  jump  about  for 
the  amusement  of  a  terrible  Tupinamba  chief,  called  Konyan 
Bebe,  while  they  laughed  and  shouted  round  about  him,  'See, 
our  meat  is  jumping  !'  He  now  again  fully  expected  that  his 
time  was  come  ;  but  the  agreeable  expectation  was  again 
baulked-,  and  lpperu  Wasa,  who  was  in  the  main  a  very  good 
sort  of  honest  fellow,  though  a  little  too  much  addicted  to 
man's  meat,  comforted  him  by  the  assurance  that  his  hour 
was  not  yet  near. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  tribe  was  attacked  by  its  enemies  the 
Tupiniquins,  and  Hans  entertained  hopes  of  effecting  his 
escape  during  the  confusion.  „H eleven  obtained  leave  to  arm 
himself  with  bow  and  arrows  and  go  cut  to  the  battle ;  but 
the  invaders  had  the  worst  of  the  day,  and  poor  Hans  was  so 
well  watched,  thatrfio  opportunity  occurred  during  the  whole 
engagement  for  effecting  his  purpose. 

Luckily  for  Hans*  the  appetite  for  man's  flesh,  so  voraci- 
ously prevalent  among  the  Tupinambas,  was  accompanied  by 
the  extreme  of  superstitious  credulity  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
latter  proved  an  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  former  where- 
ever  they  could  be  fairly  brought  into  competition  with  each 
other.  It  so  happened,  that  one  or  two  fortunate  occurrences, 
wholly  unintentional  on  the  part  of  poor  Hans,  had  given  him 
a  reputation  for  knowledge  and  powers  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  mortals  ;  and  a  contagious  disorder  fallhg  on  lpperu 
Wasu  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  :A  >'  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  which  several  among  t  died,  it  was 

universally  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Hans's  gi  «  or  tutelary 
demon,  for  their  intention  to  devour  him.  lpperu,  with  the 
fear  of  o'eath  before  his  eyes,  in  this  extremity  made  a  solemn 
vow,  that  in  case  Hans  would  restore  him  by  his  prayers,  he 
should  be  preserved  from  the  £ate  which  awaited  him.  Hans 
prayed  accordingly,  though  with  a  faultering  tongue — and  never 
did  the  most  affectionate  parent  hang  over  the  couch  of  a  sick 
child  with  more  trembling  solicitude  than  poor  Hans  watched 
every  turn  and  movement  of  his  cannibal  master's  disorder. 
At  last  lpperu  recovered,  and  although  Hans  could  not  feel 
himself  altogether  confident  as  to  his  perseverance  in  those 
good  dispositions  towards  him  which  the  fear  of  death  had 
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instilled,  he  yet  was  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and 
security,  and  through  the  medium  of  some  other  French 
traders  who,  from  time  to  time,  visited  the  settlement  of  the 
tribe,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  release,  for  which  no- 
thing more  seemed  necessary  than  the  intervention  of  some 
friends  whose  generosity  might  extend  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  articles  of  Indian  traffic  for  his  ransom. 

This  generosity,  however,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Frenchmen  themselves  were  at  all  lfkely  to  evince  in  favour 
of  Hans,  whom,  though  a  German,  they  knew  to  have  served 
with  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Portuguese;  and  accordingly 
the  history  of  his  captivity  from  this  time  forward,  although 
no  longer  calculated  to  excite  the  painful  interest  of  his 
earlier  dangers,  abounds  with  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  reader  than  to  the  sufferer.  The 
limits  of  our  work,  however,  arc  such  as  to  constrain  us,  after 
conducting  poor  Hans  so  far  through  this  'valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,'  briefly  to  add,  that  he  finally  effected  his 
deliverance,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  his  native  country  to 
write  the  history  of  his  adventures,  and  transmit  to  posterity 
an  account  of  the  internal  constitution,  manners,  and  religion 
of  those  tribes  among  which  he  had  so  long  been  an  unwilling 
inhabitant. 

*  It  is  a  book,'  Mr.  Southey  informs  us,  '  of  great  value,  and 
all  subsequent  accounts  of  theTupi  tribes  rather  repeat  than  add 
to  the  information  winch  it  contains.' 

Of  this  information  the  succeeding  chapter  of  Mr.  Sou- 
tbey's  history  presents  a  very  interesting  abridgment.  But  it 
is  now  necessary  for  us  rapidly  to  bring  down  the  chain  of 
events  from  where  we  left  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  vo- 
lume. 

At  the  time  of-  the  appointment  of  Thomas  de  Sousa  to  be 
first  governor-general  of  Brazil,  the  Jesuits  had  begun  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  labours  of  conversion 
in  many  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  settlements  ;  nor  did  the 
report  of  nations  of  man-eaters  deter  them  from  the  pious 
resolution  of  extending  their  good  works  to  the  South  Ame- 
rican continent.  The  fleet  which  carried  out  Sousa  from 
Portugal,  carried  with  him  a  small  number  of  these  religious 
devotees,  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  character  were  well 
calculated  to  begin  the  work,  to  all  appearance  equally  hope- 
less and  full  of  dauger  and  difficulty.  The  first  in  rank,  as 
well  as  in  activity  and  zeal,  of  these  religious  men  was  Father 
Manuel  de  Nobrega,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  perpetuated 
among  those  of  the  greatest  and  most  self-devoted  benefactors 
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to  the  human  race,  admitting,  as  we  do  most  cordially,  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Souther's    wise  and   liberal  observation,   that 

'  Christianity,  even  disfigured  and  defiled  by  the  superstitions  of 
the  R  iinau  church,  is  still,  from  those  moral  and  domestic  pre- 
cepts which  are  inseparable  fr<>m  it,  a  great  and  powerful  engine 
of  civilization,  a  great  and  inestimable  blessing/ 

To  the  name  of  Nobrega,  must  be  eternally  associated  that 
of  Joseph  de  Anchieta,  who,  though  his  mission  did  not  com- 
mence till  four  years  after,  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  his 
precursor  in  enthusiasm  and  talent,  and  his  superior  in  suc- 
cessful exertion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wise, 
humane,  and  considerate,  than  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  these  men. 

'  They  began  by  winning  the  affections  of  the  children,  giving 
them  bto"re  of  trifling  present*  ;  by  this  sort  of  intercourse  they 
arqu  rod  some  use  of  ihe  language  tliemselves,  and  soon  qua- 
hfi-  il  the  little  ones  for  interpreters.  They  visited  the  sick,  and 
wliile  they  believed  that  every  one  whom  they  sprinkled  at  the 
hour  of*  death  was  a  soul  rescued  from  the  devil,  the  charitable 
services  winch  accompanied  such  conversions  were  not  lost  upon 
the  living.' 

'  These  missionaries  were  every  way  qualified  for  their  office. 
Thf-y  were  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  they  had  disengaged 
themselves  from  all  the  tits  which  attach  us  to  life,  and  were 
therefore  not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  ambitious  of  it; 
they  believed  the  idolatry  which  they  taught,  and  were  them- 
selves persuadt  d  that  by  sprinkling  a  dying  savage,  and  repeat- 
ing over  him  a  form  of  words  which  he  did  not  understand,  they 
redeemed  him  from  everlasting  torments,  to  which  he  was  other- 
wise inevitably,  and  according  to  their  notions  of  divine  justice, 
justly  destined.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  sometimes 
worked  miracles  upon  the  sick  ;  for  when  they  believed  that  the 
patient  might  be  miraculously  cured,  and  he  himself  expected  that 
he  should  be  so,  faith  would  supplv  the  virtue  in  which  it  trusted/ 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  the 
Jesuits  were  surrounded  from  the  barbarism  of  savage  life, 
by  far  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  progress,  were  in  the 
greater  barbarism  which  attends  a  certain  state  of  civilization. 
And  here  we  may  revert  to  the  vices  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, which,  if  not  the  only,  was  at  least  a  most  active  cause,  in 
pro;  agating.so  detestable  a  state  of  society  among  the  settlers, 
that  a  person  preserving  any  principles  of  natural  virtue  and 
honesty  in  his  composition,  might  well  have  doubted  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Brazil,  whether  it  were  better  to  remain  among 
hif>  deformed  and  corrupted  European  brethren,  or  go  and 
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herd  with  the  less  vicious  cannibals  who  surrounded  them. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  cannibalism 
was  encouraged  by  the  Europeans  in  support  of  their  rival 
interests;  not  need  we  shudder  at  the  thought  while  we  can 
bear  to  reflect  without  horror  on  the  use  of  the  scalping  knife 
and  tomahawk,  of  which  both  French  and  English  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  !  Thus  the  savages  themselves,  inveterate 
as  the  custom  and  delicious  as  the  practice  of  man-eating  might 
be,  evinced  in  many  instances  less  reluctance  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  it,  than  the  European  settlers  shewed  towards  suffering 
the  missionaries  to  enter  on  the  benevolent  work  of  persuasion. 
On  another  subject  tin  ir  labours  were  attended  with  yet  more 
opposition  and  difficulty  from  the  same  quarter.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Ctarltson  and  the  abolitionists  of  our  own  days, 
were  not  aware  how  closely  in  many  respects  they  were 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, encountering  the  same  difficulties,  struggling  with  the 
same  prejudices,  and  opposed  by  the  same  interests  with 
themselves.  In  vain  did  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
(influenced  and  animated  by  the  spirited  denunciations  of  the 
Jtsiut^)  .-sue  edict  after  edict  to  repress  the  execrable  prac- 
tires  of  the  slave-dealers  of  South  America.  The  distance 
of  the  settlement  always  presented  means  of  evasion  which  the 
court  could  not  detect,  and  opportunities  of  flagrant  violation 
which  it  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  punish.  The  warfare 
against  slavery  continued  through  the  whole  progress  of  their 
labours  in  Brazil,  to  be  the  severest  contest  which  the  Jesuits 
had  to  support,  and,  to  their  eternal  honour,  they  not  only 
persevered  in  their  struggles  to  the  end,  but  maintained  them 
on  those  principles  of  immutable  religion  and  sound  mora- 
lity, which  were  so  little  known  or  attended  to  by  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Southey  for 
the  present,  hoping  a  renewal  of  our  communication  with 
him  shortly.  The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  up  by  an  account,  very  much  in  detail,  of  the  Dutch 
invasion  in  1623,  and  the  long  and  bloody  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, down  to  lt)40,  with  which  last  mentioned  period  the 
volume  concludes.  The  causes,  general  progress,  and  principal 
events  of  this  war,  may  be  collected  from  many  popular  his- 
tories of  the  American  settlements  ;  and  the  particular  details 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  been  enabled  to  supply  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  however  credit- 
able to  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  them,  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  Review.     The 
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avarice  of  the  Dutch  invaders  and  the  depravity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese colonists,  leave  the  impartial  reader  but  little  interest 
in  the  alternate  successes  and  reverses  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  and  we  emerged  with  some  pleasure  from 
this  history  of  crimes  and  follies,  to  the  account  of  a  famous 
Voyage  that  was  undertaken  and  executed  up  the  river  of 
Amazons  into  Peru,  and  from  thence  back  again  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Maraaham,  under  the  conduct  of  Teixeira,  an  enter- 
prizing  commander  appointed  by  the  governor  of  that  province 
to  explore  aud  render  more  perfect  the  ancient  dicoveries  of 
Orellana,  in  \637- 

On  his  return  from  Quito  in  the  ensuing  year,  Teixeira  was 
accompanied  by  some  Peruvians,  anxious  to  share  in  the  ho- 
nours and  advantages  of  his  enterprize..  Among  these  was 
Father  Christoval  de  Acunha,  whose  account  of  the  voyage 
down  the  river  is  full  of  amusing  and  important  information, 
and  only  makes  us  regret  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  Teixeira,  in  his  more  difficult  and  perilous  naviga- 
tion of  the  preceding  \ear. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  to  which 
this  journal  gives  rise,  is,  that  respecting  the  actual  existence 
of  the  race  of  Amazons,  the  reports  of  which,  first  heard  by 
Orellana  during  hi^  voyage  in  1542,  gave  that  appellation  to 
trre  mighty  sovereign  of  rivers,  by  which  it  has  been  generally 
known  ever  since  to  the  prejudice  of  its  discoverer.  These 
reports  have  constantly  been  ^repeated  by  the  Indians,  not 
only  of  t||e  tribes  adjaceut  to  the  river,  but  of  more  distant 
parts  of  the  continent,  from  those  early  times  even  down  to 
our  own  ;  insomuch,  that  Condamine,  who  performed  his 
voyage  down  the  river  in  the  year  1 743,  received  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  information  respecting  them,  that  is  reported 
by  more  ancient  adventurers  to  have  been  received  by  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  Condamine,  though  assured  not  only 
of  their  past  hut  of  their  present  existence,  sought  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  it  except  in  the  tales  of  his  informants  ;  and 
the  continent  of  South  America,  though  now  almost  tho- 
roughly explored  by  Europeans,  has  been  explored  without 
any  success  whatever,  as  to  this  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry 
and  examination.  Mr.  Southey's  mind  is  so  much  impressed 
by  the  force  of  evidence  contained  in  this  constant  and  inva- 
riable tradition,  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  and 
would  fain  establish  the  actual  existence  of  the  race  of  'women 
without  husbands/  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  Indians  in 
some  savage  tracts  of  country,  behind  the  settlements  of 
Guyana,  which  are  supposed  to  remain  even  to  this  day  un- 
trodden by  European  foot.    For  ourselves,  we  have  so  very 
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lively  a  faith  in  the  propensity  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  states  of  society,  to  invent,  believe,  and  propagate  the 
romantic  and  marvellous,  that  we  require  something  more 
than  the  report  of  men,  however  const ntaueous  and  long 
continued,  to  establish  our  belief  in  a  fact  so  contrary  to  any 
thing  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  man  and  the  course  of 
nature,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  there  are  few 
.Englishmen  to  be  found  (we  would  by  no  means  hazard  the 
assertion  that  there  are  none)  who  believe  the  stories  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  Dun  Cow ;  but  there  are  many  well  disposed  country 
clergymen  who  teach  their  children  that  Lord  Grenville  is 
the  antichrist,  and  many  sensible  old  ladies,  who  believe  at 
this  day  that  Fox  was  in  the  "pay  of  Buonaparte. 


Art.  IV. — The  Officer's  Daughter;  or,  a  Visit  to  Ireland 
in  1790.  By  the  Daughter  of  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  deceased.  4  Vols.  London,  1810.  Price  11.  Is. 
Colhourn. 

TH  E  multifarious  productions,  under  the  name  of  novels, 
which  fall  under  our  inspection,  make  it  no  very  easy  task  for 
us  to  vary  our  remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to 
the  numerous  candidates  who  present  themselves  before  our 
tribunal  for  judgment  on  their  works.  The  Officer's  -^Daughter 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  afford  amusement  by  detailing 
the  various  incidents  that  occur  in  life,  without  any  mixture  of 
the  marvellous.  The  officer's  daughter,  Louisa  Courteney, 
meets  with  no  great  difficulties  or  romantic  adventures.  The 
incidents  or  accidents  which  she  does  encounter,  are  what 
daily  happen  to  young  women,  who  enter  into  the  society  of 
persons  of  their  own  rank,  or  of  superior  circumstances. 
The  troubles  and  perplexities  she  meets  with,  are  natural  and 
well  thrown  together ;  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  such 
as  may  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  any  young  woman  in  any 
situation  in  life.  The  chief  beauty  "in  this  character  is  that 
delightful  ingenuousness,  which  we  wish  to  see  in  every  fe- 
male mind,  and  that  unreserved  confidence  which  subsists 
between  Louisa  and  her  father.  Brought  up  in  ease,  aud 
living  sometimes  with  an  amiable  aunt  in  affluence  and  ele- 
gance, she  evinces  that  affection  and  sensibility,  that  propriety 
and  cheerfulness  of  conduct,  with  that  polish  of  manners 
which  a  good  education  serves  to  nurture  and  expand,  and 
which  weaves  such  a  fascinating  charm  in  the  whole  texture 
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of  the  female  character.  She  is  the  woman  of  fashion,  with-* 
out  the  disgusting  boldness,  which  too  often  marks  the  lady 
of  haul  ton.  Her  sensibility  is  without  affectation,  and  her 
goodness  without  parade. 

ThosP  not  I  readers,  who  gorge  down  every  story,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  the  circulating  library  can  sup- 
ply, are  continually  demanding  something  more,  they  care  not 
what,  so  as  it  is  but  something  new.  In  the  Officer's 
Daughter  (though  they  may  be  disappointed  in  something 
new)  they  may  derive  some  instruction  by  contemplating  the 
characters  of  Louisa,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Connolly,  Margaret 
M'Leod's  sad  story,  and  the  melancholy  end  of  the  man  of 
fashion,  who  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment  acts  the 
base  part  of  a  seducer  of  innocence,  a  deserter  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  beguiled  from  her  station  in  society,  and  a 
violator  of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  This  character  of 
Morrice's  is  very  well  maintained.  Indeed  we  have  too  many 
of  these  pests  of  society  for  the  authoress  to  have  found  any 
difficulty,  if  she  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  in  completing 
the  delineation.  We  will  just  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
story,  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  inte* 
rested  for  the  Officer's  Daughter. 

Louisa  Courteney  is  the  only  child  of  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  who  had  married  contrary  to  his  father's  approba- 
tion, who  remained  inexorable.  His  wife  dying  at  an  early 
age,  leaves  the  heroine  of  this  novel,  a  beautiful  child,  to  the 
care  of  her  father,  who  brings  her  up  with  all  imaginable 
tenderness. 

'  Educated  in  tlie  school  of  the  world,  he  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  her  young  mind  some  of  the  experience  he  had 
learned  ;  at  the  same  time  he  would  often  say,  he  would  rather 
she  was  imposed  on  in  life,  than  suffer  the  ingenuousness  of  her 
nature  to  be  cramped  by  suspicion.  The  elegant  precepts  and 
information  which  flowed  from  his  lips,  served  to  enlarge  her 
mind,  without  taking  from  it  any  of  its  simplicity;  and  on  her 
attaining  her  seventeenth  year  she  was  all  the  fondest  parent 
could  wish.' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Louisa  was  entrusted  by  her 
father  to  the  care  of  a  very  amiable  aunt,  a  widow  lady  by 
the  name  of  Connolly,  who  resided  at  Dublin,  as  Captain 
Courteney  was  called  to  assist  his  brother  officers  in  defending 
his  country.  In  Mrs.  Connolly,  Louisa  finds  that  real  worth 
was  blended  with  all  that  polish  of  manners,  which  tends  to 
captivate  the  senses  and  rivet  the  affections. 

Under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  Louisa  enters  into  the  gaietie» 
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of  a  Dublin  life,  and  becomes  the  admiration  of  the  men 
and  the  envy  of  the  women,  except  some  few,  who  can  and 
do  appretiate  her  character.  Amongst  her  many  admirers, 
is  a  Mr.  Morrice,  a  man  of  family,  and  presumptive  heir  to 
the  fortunes  and  titles  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Rossmore ; 
who,  though  disclaiming  the  character  of  a  libertine,  was  one 
of  those  beings  who  imagine  wedded  love  depraved  by  its 
fitters,  and  think  the  necessity  of  living  together  is  alone 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  tie.  This  gentleman  becomes  ena- 
moured of  Louisa,  who  feels  for  him  that  preference  which 
an  unengaged  heart  may  do  without  being  in  love.  She  takes 
pleasure  in  his  society,  and  respects  and  esteems  him  as  a 
brother.  She  is  however  warned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  in  attendance  on  a  poor  sick  woman,  whom  Louisas 
charitable  disposition  induces  her  to  assist,  to  guard  her  heart 
against  the  agremens  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrice,  as  his  love 
was  the  property  of  another,  and  he  discloses  to  her  the  story  of 
Margaret  M'Leod,  whom  Mr.  Morrice  had  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  house  of  her  father,  and  put  herself  (according 
to  a  fashionable  term)  under  his  protection.  He  soon  after 
cruelly  deserts  her.  This  piece  of  intelligence,  of  course, 
sinks  Mr.  Morrice's  moral  character  in  the  virtuous  mind  of 
Louisa ;  and  she  is  determined,  should  he  make  her  an  offer, 
to  reject  him.  This  offer  is  actually  made  on  her  father's 
return  ;  and  the  union  is  most  anxiously  desired  by  her  uncle, 
a  rich  and  selfish  man,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Morrice's  family. 
Her  father  also,  having  met  with  some  disappointments,  is 
anxious  to  see  her  happily  settled  in  life.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  is  deprived  of  her  good  aunt,  who  dies  in  a  decline. 
Louisa  accedes  however  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and 
promises  to  marry  the  fashionable  and  agreeable  Mr.  Morrice, 
provided  he  can  clear  himself  from  the  sad  and  shameful 
charge  alleged  against  him.  This  charge  he  denies  with  every 
appearance  of  innocence,  which  men  of  his  character  can  so 
well  assume.  Every  thing  therefore  is  settled  for  their  mar- 
riage, when  an  unforeseen  accident  throws  Margaret  M'Leod 
in  their  way,  at  the  time  Louisa  is  with  her  father  and  the 
Rossmore  family  at  Exmouth,  where  this  victim  of  seduction 
and  desertion  comes  with  a  brother  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, confirms  the  sad  tale,  and  developes  the  deceitful 
character  of  Mr.  Morrice. 

A  duel  of  course  follows,  and  Morrice  is  killed  by  Sandie 
M'Leod.  Margaret  dies,  and  Louisa  after  returning  to  Ire- 
land to  take  possession  of  some  property  left  her  by  her  aunt, 
marries  a  Mr.  Tarleton,  who  is  the  next  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Rossmore,  and  whom  she  had  seen  on  board  her  father's  ship 
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in  the  character  of  a  midshipman.  Through  some  youthful 
imprudences  he  had  entered  himself  on  board  unknown  to 
his  father.  This  marriage  of  course  renders  every  thing 
as  it  should  be ;  happiness  is  the  reward  of  virtue;  and  shame 
and  repentance  wait  on  the  deceitful  and  the  vicious. 

In  the  character  of  Mrs.  Barnard  our  authoress  very  well 
describes  the  vacant  woman  of  fashion,  or  rather  the  votary 
of  pleasure  who  neglects  her  lovely  children  for  public  places, 
dress,  and  lap-dogs.  This  lady  has  a  governess  for  her  chil- 
dren, whose  situation  is  little  better  than  that  of  an  upper 
servant ;  and  here  the  authoress  takes  the  opportunity  of  re» 
marking,  that 

*  the  situation  of  a  governess  is  often  much  to  be  pitied ;  when 
they  are  in  company  they  too  often  meet  with  contempt  from 
characters  who,  holding  a  high  rank  in  society  themselves,  know 
not  how  to  appreciate  merit  in  those  whom  fate  has  placed  be- 
neath them.  How  many  amiable  young  women  in  this  situation 
suffer  from  the  sneer  of  haughty  ignorance,  or  the  chilling  look 
of  superiority  ;  whilst  the  fashionable  mother  of  the  day  seldom 
considers  them  a  fit  associate  for  herself,  though  they  are  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  her  children/ 

The  malice  of  little  minds,  and  the  love  of  defamation, 
our  authoress  pourtrays  with  much  spirit ;  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Louisa  she  exemplifies  the  truth  of  that  passage  of 
our  great  bard ; 

'  If  thou  art  as  chaste  as  ice, 

As  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.' 

Louisa,  being  so  pre-eminently  lovely  and  good,  excites 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Her 
most  amiable  actions  are  maliciously  canvassed,  and  con- 
structions put  upon  them  most  injurious  to  her  character. 
This  ill  nature  of  course  is,  in  time,  defeated  ;  and  she  rises, 
phoenix-like,  with  increased  resplendency.  The  calumny  by 
which  she  is  for  a  time  persecuted,  is  occasioned  by  her 
finding  a  most  beautiful  little  child  in  one  of  her  rambles, 
which,  she  supposes,  had  strayed  from  its  nurse.  Louisa  had 
Walked  out  whilst  she  was  at  her  aunt's  cottage  at  the  Dargle, 
to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  a  poor  family,  when  she  meets 
with  the  following  adventure : 

*  Musing  one  morning  on  the  distressed  situation  of  a  large 
family  she  had  just  relieved,  she  strolled  on  further  than  was  her 
u>ual  custom ;  and  meeting  a  woman,  asked  how  far  she  was 
from  Mrs.  Connolly's  cottage  ?  and  was  told,  some  distance  ; 
ibr  that  she  was  close  to  Lord  Powerscourt's.     Not  sorry  to  hear 
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this,  by  the  direction  of  the  woman,  she  walked  on,  and  soon 
reached  the  foot  of  the  cascade;  she  stood  some  time  contem- 
plating this  majestic  sight ;  the  water,  falling  down  in  torrents, 
rivetted  her  to  the  spot ;  and  she  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
a  beautiful  child  running  out  from  a  thicket,  and  taking  hold  of 
her  gown.  Alone,  in  that  place,  she  appeared  to  Louisa  as  a 
fairy  ;  perfect  beauty  reigned  in  her  infantine  face;  she  could 
not  speak,  but  seemed  to  have  a  language  peculiar  to  herself,  as 
•he  muttered  something,  and  pointed  to  the  place  from  whence 
she  had  come.  Louisa  obeyed  her  wishe*,  not  doubting  but.  she 
would  find  some  one  who  would  claim  her.  She  followed  the 
mazes  of  the  wood  in  vain;  not  a  creature  appeared;  all  was 
quiet,  save  the  dashing  noise  of  the  torrent,  and  the  low  mur- 
muring of  the  rills,  arising  from  the  same  grand  source. 

'  Louisa  was  astonished  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  in  search  of 
the  enchanting  child,  who  still  held  by  her  gown,  and  seemed, 
with  fretful  impatience,  to  pull  her  on,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
«ome  person  belonging  to  her;  but  on  no  one's  appearing,  or 
habitation  to  be  seen,  Louisa  thought  it  best  to  return  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  first  met  her,  as  some  one  might  be  there  in 
•earch  of  her.  She,  therefore,  seated  herself  on  a  part  of  a 
cran£y  rock,  and  listening  to  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  thought,  with  astonishment,  of  this  adventure  ; 
the  child  amusing  herself,  by  bringing  pebbles,  and  putting 
them  into  her  lap,  whilst  often  looking  at  the  opening  of  the 
trees,  as  if  f he  expected  some  one  to  fetch  her.  Louisa's  eyes 
attentively  followed  her's,  when  suddenly  rushing  forward,  as  if 
she  had  seen  the  object  so  long  expected,  then  tottering,  with 
uncertain  steps,  she  slipped  into  one  of  the  streams  of  the  cas- 
cade. Louisa  flew  to  the  assistance  of  her  new-found  favourite  ; 
sprang  forward,  and  rushing  into  the  stream,  saved  it  from  ir» 
apparent  danger! — A  form  seemed,  at  this  moment,  to  glide 
through  the  trees,  where  they  werenot  thickly  set  with  ever- 
greens. Louisa  saw  it  was  the  figure  of  an  elegant  woman,  in 
a  close  white  robe  ;  she  waited  in  anxious*' expectation  for  her  to 
join  them,  and  claim  the  child  ;  but  li«W  6be  was  disappointed  ; 
no  footsteps  approached  ;  and  feeling  herself  wet,  from  the 
effects  of  saving  the  little  Creatore,  who  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition, she  thought  the  be9t  plan  was  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  Taking  then  the  child,  and  to  consult  with  her  aunt 
on  what  was  best  to  be  done,  she  proceeded,  constantly  looking 
back,  having  no  doubt  but  so  sweet  n  creature  would  be  claimed. 
Bat  she  looked  in  vain  ;— no  anxious  mother  ran  after,  with 
distracted  louks,  to  claim  the  object  0/  her  tmderext  caTe !  No 
■fiither  sought  the  infant  of  his  fond  expectation,  but  left  it  to 
the  care  of  a  stranger! — Rested  now  i..  ;^>e  arms  of  beauty^s 
self,  lay  an  epitome  of  that  beauty  wnch  held  it  ! — Almost 
fainting  under  the  burthen,  Louisa  reached  her  hom<? ;  she 
hastily  rung  at  the  bell,  and  before  the  servants  cmiid  amtwer  it, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Monice ! 
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*  This  gentleman  had  paid  an  early  visit  to  the  family  at  the 
cottage,  and  waited  for  some  time,  expecting  Louisa's  return; 
and  was  just  leaving  the  house,  when  he  heard  the  violent  ring 
at  the  door.  He  flew  to  open  it,  concluding  it  was  her  he  had 
anxiously  expected.  What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  herr 
with  a  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  tottering  for  support! — Mrs. 
Connolly  and  her  friend  hearing  a  bustle  at  ihe  door,  soon  joined 
the  parly:  all  was  confusion.  Louisa's  varying  emotions  had 
now  come  to  a  crisis  ;  the  wet  which  still  hung  about  her  brought 
on  a  shivering,  and  she  was  immediately  put  to  bed.  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly, almost  in  a  state  of  phrenzy,  was  running  about  the  house, 
convinced  that  Louisa  would  die !  She  was  no  longer  mistress 
of  herself.  "  No!"  she  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  she  will 
not  live;  for  no  sooner  have  I  discovered  a  blessing,  than  I  am 
deprived  of  it!"  In  a  state  of  despondency,  she  bitterly  la- 
mented her  fate,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear 
this  severe  trial,  should  she  lose  her  ! 

*  The  most  skilful  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sent 
for;  he  found  her  in  a  high  fever,  occasioned  by  remain  ng  so 
long  in  wet  clothes;  but  he  gave  her  aunt  every  hope  of  her 
speedy  recovery.  The  innocent  cause  of  this  misfortune  was 
neither  slightea  nor  neglected;  her  winning  ways  secured  the 
hearts  of  all  the  family.  Mrs.  Connolly  had  too  much  feeling 
and  liberality,  to  shew  any  resentment  to  the  little  being  who 
was  so  mysteriously  thrown  on  their  protection  ;  she  brought 
forcibly  to  her  mind  the  infant  she  had  lost,  and  pressed,  with 
affectionate  warmth,  the  little  stranger  to  her  bosom.  On  un- 
dressing her,  the  first  night,  the  servant  discovered  a  very  beau- 
tiful gold  locket,  fastened  under  its  frock,  with  the  initials  E  C 
This  Mrs.  Connolly  deposited  carefully,  thinking  it  might,  at 
some  future  time,  lead  to  a  discovery  of  who  the  parents 
were. 

'  The  next  day,  she  made  every  enquiry  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  could  not  discover  any  tidings  respecting  her 
parents.  Mr.  Morrice.  called  every  day  to  enquire  for  Louisa; 
she  recovered  rapidly,  and  the  peace  of  the  cottage  was  nearly 
restored.  On  regaining  her  reason,  she  had  given  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  her  finding  the  child;  during  her  illness, 
she  incoherently  mentioned  it,  but,  on  her  perfect  restoration, 
she  gave  a  more  clear  account.  Mrs.  Connolly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  lost  by  some  careless  servant ;  but  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  that  idea,  for  then  she  would 
have  been  sought  for.  They  determined  on  putting  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers,  as,  no  doubt,  then  the  infant  would  be 
claimed.  Mr.  Morrice  undertook  the  management  of  this  bu- 
siness. Louisa  soon  recovered ;  nothing  remained  but  a  degree 
of  languor,  which  occasioned  her  going  to  bed  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

'  One  night,  she  had  just  awoke  from  an  uneasy  dream,  when, 
by  the  pale  glimmering  of  the  candle,  she  saw  a  pale  figur* 
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bending-  over  the  child  that  was  sleeping  in  a  bed  in  her  own 
room.  Starting  from  her  pillow,  she  asked  who  it  was  ?  when, 
instead  of  answering,  the  figure  hastily  disappeared  !  She  rung 
for  her  maid,  and  desired  to  know  if  any  one  had  been  in  the 
room  ? — She  assured  her  there  had  not;  and  told  her  lady  she 
thought  it  must  have  been  a  dream.  She  felt  certain  of  the 
contrary,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  compose  herself  again  to 
sleep.  She  determined,  on  the  following  day,  to  search  the 
rooms  that  were  shut  up,  as  she  was  sure  the  figure  she  had  seen 
twice  came  from  thence  ;  having  readily  obtained  her  aunt's 
permission  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  Mrs.  Connolly  saying  she 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  would  go  out,  and  make  some  enquiries 
about  the  child,  thinking  they  might  be  able  to  trace  from 
whence  she  came/ 

From  her  tender  care  of  this  child  the  livid  tooth  of  defa- 
mation endeavours  to  make  many  unsightly  rents  in  the  fair 
character  of  Louisa.  But  it  turns  out  in  the  sequel  that-the 
child  was  thrown  in  her  way  by  a  young  lady,  who  had  mar- 
ried before  she  was  of  age,  without  daring  to  declare  it,  as 
she  was  a  ward  in  chancery.  Louisa  soon  after  is  directed, 
when  at  a  masquerade,  by  one  of  the  masks  in  the  character 
of  a  gypsey,  to  send  the  child  to  Mrs.  Brownlow,  who  proves 
to  be  its  grandmother.  With  this  account  of  the  little  found- 
ling, we  will  take  our  leave  of  the  Officer's  Daughter. 


Art.  V. —  Life  of  Lord  Nelton. 

(Concluded.) 

SIR  HORATIO  NELSON  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  The  next  service 
of  peril  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  when  commanding 
the  inshore  squadron  off  Cadiz  in  the  Theseus.  On  the 
evening  of  July  3d,  1797,  all  the  launches  and  barges  of  the 
fleet  were  prepared  under  his  command.  The  town  and 
fleet  at  Cadiz  had  also  provided  against  the  attack,  and  the 
Spaniards  sent  out  a  number  of  mortar  gun  boats ;  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  on  them  during  the  night,  during  which  John 
Sykes,  Nelson's  coxswain,  was  severely  wounded  in  saving 
his  commander's  life.  This  brave  man  twice  accomplished 
this  purpose  by  parrying  the  biows  that  were  aimed  at  his 
commander,  and  at  last  actually  interposed  his  own  head  to 
receive  the  full  force  of  a  Spanish  sabre,  which  fighting,  as 
they  were  hand  to  hand,  he  could  not  otherwise  prevent  from 
falling  on  Sir  Horatio.  On  the  following  night  Cadiz  was 
again  bombarded ;   no  serious  impression   appears   to  have 
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been  made  on  the  place  or  shipping.  The  attack  on  Santa 
Cruz,  originally  projected  by  our  hero  himself,  succeeded  in 
the  order  of  his  exploits.  The  boats  of  the  squadron,  to- 
gether with  a  cutter,  containing  in  all  about  nine  hundred, 
men,  proceeded  in  six  divisions  against  the  town.  They  were 
not  discovered,  it  being  night,  till  within  half  a  gun  shot  of 
the  landing  place  ;  when  Nelson  directed  the  boats  to  cast  off 
from  each  other,  give  an  huzza,  and  push  for  shore.  A  fire  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  with  musquetry  opened  upon  them 
from  the  town.  The  greatest  part  of  the  boats,  owing  to 
the  surf  and  the  darkness,  were  stove  to  the  left  of  the  Mole. 
The  Mole  was  instantly  carried  by  Captains  Freemantle, 
Thompson,  Bowen,  and  Sir  Horatio,  with  the  crews  of  four 
of  five  boats  who  had  not  missed  their  way.  The  guns  were 
spiked,  when  in  an  attempt  to  advance  on  the  town,  Sir 
Horatio's  right  arm  was  shot  through,  and  he  was  carried 
back  to  his  ship.  The  bravery  and  affection  of  Captain 
Nisbet  in  insisting  on  accompanying  his  father-in-law  into 
this  perilous  situation,  contrary  to  the  warmest  remonstrances 
of  the  other,  do  him  infinite  credit.  The  first  ship  which 
the  admiral  could  reach  in  the  boat  was  the  Sea-horse,  but 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  be  put  on  board,  though  he  was 
assured  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  lif^if  they  attempted  to 
row  to  another  ship."  '  Then  I  will  die,  he  exclaimed,  for  I 
had  rather  die  than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle  by  her  seeing  me 
in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her 
husband.'  Captain  Freemantle  was  shortly  after  wounded, 
and  Captain  Bowcn  killed.  Never  was  a  more  gallant  though 
unsuccessful  enterprize.  On  the  arrival  of  Nelson  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  confined  for  some  time  by  the  amputation  of  his 
arm ;  during  his  stay  in  England  his  mind  seems  by  no  means 
to  have  lost  its  relish  for  domestic  enjoyments.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  17£)S,  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard;  by  his 
letters  at  this  period  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the 
interests  of"  England  required  a  peace.  Early^  in  May  he 
joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  off  Cadiz,  under  whom,  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  was  again  placed.  An  instance  occurs 
about  this  time  of  that  strong  sense  of  religion,  which  is  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  memoirs  of  this  hero.  In 
describing  a  storm,  to  .the  fury  of  which  his  squadron  was 
exposed  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  Lady  Nelson,  he  adds, 

f  I  ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened  to  the  Vanguard  by  the 
cold  name  of  accident;  I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty's 
goodness  to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has  made 
me  a  better  officer,  as  I  feel  confident  it  has  made  me  a  better 
man.' 
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The  expedition  under  Buonaparte,  destined  for  Egypt,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  readiness  at  Toulon.  After 
it  had  sailed  and  become  master  of  Malta,  it  is  fresh  in  our 
recollection,  that  Nelson  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  of  its 
destination,  as  indeed  was  the  rest  of  Europe,  after  a  harass- 
ing search,  during  which  he  had  been  off  Malta,  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  Asia,  and  returned  again  to  Syracuse,  he  resolved  to 
dispatch  Captain  Troubridge  to  the  Morea,  as  a  likely  place 
to  procure  intelligence ;  he  had,  however,  scarcely  parted, 
when  he  returned  with  a  French  brig  in  tow,  from  which  they 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  standing  south  east  from 
Candia,  about  four  weeks  before.  Some  additional  intelli- 
gence to  the  same  effect  being  also  obtained  about  the  same 
time,  Sir  Horatio  determined  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and 
the  squadron  accordingly  stood  again  for  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  French  admiral,  whose  letters  from  Alexandria  were 
intercepted,  must  have  formed  a  strange  estimate  of  British 
seamen  ;  when  in  his  dispatches,  while  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  cbsence  of  the  English  fleet,  he  adds,  as  his 
private  opinion,  '  que  ne  se  trouvant  pas  en  nombre  supe- 
rieur,  ils  n'auront  pas  juge  a  propos  de  se  inesurer  avec 
nous.' 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  at  four 
P.  M.  made  the  signal  for  the  French  fleet.  When  the  officers 
rose  from  table  on  board  the  Vanguard,  the  admiral  ex- 
claimed '  Before  this  time  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  gained  a 
peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  plan  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  is  too  well  known  to  render  a  detail  of  it  necessary 
here.  Captain  Foley  led  the  fleet  in  the  Goliath  ;  it  had  long 
been  a  favourite  idea  with  this  officer,  that  if  the  French  fleet 
were  found  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  with  the  land,  to  lead 
between  them  and  the  shore,  as  the  French  guns  on  that  side 
were  not  likely  to  be  ready  for  action.  At  half  past  six,  P.  M. 
the  French  hoisted  their  colours.  Captain  Foley  anchored 
by  the  stern  inside  of  the  second  of  the  enemy's  line  Le 
Conquerant,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot  away  her  masts.  The. 
Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  anchored  by  the  larboard  bow  of 
Le  Guerrier,  which  he  totally  disabled  in  twelve  minutes. 
The  third  ship  was  the  Orion,  Sir  J  ames  Saumarez,  who 
after  sinking  a  frigate  by  his  tremendous  fire,  hauled  round 
towards  the  French  line,  and  anchoring  inside  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ship,  took  his  station  on  the  larboard  bow  of 
Le  Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of  Le  Peuple  Souverain  re- 
ceiving and  returning  the  fire  of  both.  The  Theseus,  Capt. 
Miller,  followed,  and  anchored  inside  of  the  third  French 
ship  Le  Spartiate.    The  admiral  himself  entered  the  action 
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with  the  other  division,  and  his  was  the  first  ship  that  an- 
chored on  the  outside  of  the  enemy  within  half  pistol  shot  of 
Le  Spartiate ;  he  had  six  flags  flying  lest  they  should  be  car- 
ried away  by  random  shot.  The  Minotaur,  Defence,  Belle- 
rophon,  and  Majestic,  passed  on  a  head  of  the  admiral. 
TheCulloden,it  will  be  rec  ollected,  unfortunately  got  aground, 
and  was  not  brought  off'  till  the  following  morning.  The 
Alexander,  Swiftsure,  and  Leander,  were  late  before  they 
could  get  into  action.  The  Swiftsure  began  a  well  directed 
fire  on  the  quarters  of  Le  Franklin,  and  the  bows  of  L'Orient; 
at  the  same  instant  the  Alexander  passed  under  the  stern  of 
the  French  admiral — the  Leander  took  its  station  athwart 
hawse  of  Le  Franklin,  and  raked  both  that  ship  and  L'Orient. 

At  length  L'Orient  struck  her  colours  and  appeared  in 
flames.  Admiral  Brueys,  who  had  received  a  shot  that  almost 
cut  him  in  two,  had  desired  not  to  be  carried  below,  but  to 
be  left  to  die  on  the  deck.  When  it  became  impossible  to 
extinguish  the  fire  on  board  the  L'Orient,  at  length  she  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Le  Franklin  caught  fire 
for  the  fourth  time,  but  was  providentially  saved.  Alter  the 
explosion  of  the  L'Orient  the  battle  every  where  ceased  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time;  a  silence  ensued  profound  and 
impressive.  The  appearance  of  this  nocturnal  fight  was 
most  grand  and  dreadful  to  those  on  shore  ;  who,  as  appears 
from  one  of  the  intercepted  letters,  even  on  the  following 
morning,  could  not  make  out  which  side  had  the  advantage. 
During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the 
head  ;  he  was  convinced  the  wound  was  mortal,  but  desired 
to  wait  for  the  surgeon  till  his  turn  came. 

The  surgeon  having  bound  up  the  wound,  requested  the 
admiral  to  remain  quiet  in  the  bread  room ;  but  nothing 
could  repress  his  enthusiasm;  he  ordered  his  secretary  to 
attend  him,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  writing  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  secretary  beholding  the  blind  and  suffering 
state  of  the  admiral,  was  too  much  affected  to  write ;  the 
eagerness  of  Nelson  was  such  that  he  took  the  pen  himself 
and  contrived  to  trace  some  words  which  marked  his  devout 
sense  of  his  success.  When  it  was  known  that  the  L'Orient 
was  on  fire,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  below  ;  unassisted, 
he  contrived  to  find  his  way  up  the  ladders,  and  got  upon  the 
quarter  deck,  where  he  gave  orders  to  send  the  only  boat  the 
Vanguard  had  saved,  and  other  boats  of  the  squadron  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sufferers.  He  was  afterwards  got  to  bed, 
but  continued  restless,  and  got  out  again,  to  sign  Capt.  Hardy's 
commission  to  the  Vanguard. 

The  French  in  this  battle  had  a  superiority  of  184  guns 
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and  3,162  men;  they  lost  five  sail  taken,  three  sail  burnt, 
one  driven  on  .shore,  and  fired,  and  three  frigates.  A  victory, 
Nelson  said,  was  not  a  strong  word  enough,  it  should  be 
called  a  conquest.  From  Buonaparte  it  drew  the  words, 
'  The  destinies  have  wished  to  prove  by  this  event,  as  by  all 
others,  that  if  they  have  given  us  a  great  preponderance  on 
the  continent,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the  seas  to  our 
rivals.'  The  court  of  Naples  were  frantic  with  joy  ;  the 
queen  cried, 

1  It  is  not  possible  ;  she  kissed  her  husband,  her  children,  walked 
frantic  about  the  room,  cried,  kissed,  and  embraced  every  person 
near  her,  exclaiming,  O  brave  Nelson,  O  God  bless  our  brave 
deliverer;  kelson,  what  do  wt  owe  to  you?  O  victor,  saviour  of 
Italy,  O  that  my  swollen  heart  could  tell  him  personally  what 
we  owe  him.' 

The  reception  of  the  hero  at  that  capital  after  this  need 
not  be  described. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1798,  Sir  Horatio*  was  created 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, .and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  an 
annuity  for  himself  and  two  succeeding  heirs  of  20001.  per 
annum.  The  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  corporate  bodies, 
&c.  are  too  numerous  to  relate.  He  received  likewise  presents 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  emperor  of  liussia,  and  the  kings  of 
Sardinia  and  Naples. 

He  was  now  to  experience  a  new  scene  of  life,  that  of 
being  the  darling  of  a  grateful,  but  weak  and  wavering  court. 
The  calm  in  the  south  of  Italy  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  of 
short  duration :  it  appears  however  that  during  this  time  he 
was  insensibly  becoming  attached  to  Lady  Hamilton,  as  also 
to  the  high  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  queen  of  Naples. 
The  subsequent  flight  of  the  court  to   Palermo,  under  the 

{>rotection  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  revolution  and  counter  revo- 
ution  at  Naples,  are  too  well  known  to  need  detail.  They 
place  our  hero  in  the  light  of  a  hero  of  romance.  It  is  with 
pain,  however,  that  we  are  compelled  out  of  justice  to  an 
individual,  Captain  Foole,  to  advert  briefly  to  the  circum- 
stances that  took  place  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  short  time 
previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  to  their  throne, 
in  Italy,  in  the  summer  of  1799-  The  biographers  had  been 
warned  by  Captain  Hardy  of  the  difficulty  and  nicety  of  treat- 
ing of  the  events  now  before  us ;  they  have  likewise  corres- 
ponded with  Captain  Foote  on  the  subject,. but  it  appears  to 
us  that  they  have  not  done  complete  justice  to  that  gentleman  ; 
with  a  view  no  doubt  of  palliating  any  speck  in  the  glory  of 
Nelson,  and  with  a  wish  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  Captain 
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Foote,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with    that    view.  —  Is   this 
enough  ? 

We  proceed  to  a  statement  of  the  facts.  Captain  Foote 
was  placed  in  the  delicate  situation  of  commanding  a  small 
force  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  co-operate  by  sea  with  the 
cardinal  Ruffo  by  land,  in  the  reduction  of  the  forts  Novo 
and  N novo,  in  which  the  republicans  had  taken  shelter,  and 
were  defending  themselves.  Many  reasons  conspired  to  make 
the  speedy  reduction  of  these  forts  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  expectation  of  a  French  naval  force, 
without  a  British  one  of  sufficient  consequence  to  oppose  it, 
was  among  the  number;  pressed  by  these  considerations,  and 
finding  the  cardinal's  operations  by  land  very  tardy,  Captain 
Foote,  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinal,  signed  a  capitulation, 
by  which  the  forts  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  security 
granted  to  those  who  defended  them.  The  policy  of  the 
measure  is  well  defended  in  the  vindication ;  that  should 
however  make  no  part  of  the  present  consideration,  if  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  by  those  from  the  nature  of  their 
command  duly  authorised  so  to  do,  which  is  not  denied ; 
where  can  be  the  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  infraction  of 
it  was  not  justifiable  ?  The  biographers  applaud  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Foote,  but  at  the  same  time  defend  Lord  Nelson, 
and  by  that  defence  actually  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  Cap- 
tain Foote's  conduct  was  wrong;  of  what  value  can  such 
approbation  be  ?  Captain  Foote  rejects  it  in  a  manly  manner. 
After  Captain  Foote  had  concluded  the  above  treaty,  Admiral 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples  before  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  executed 
without  the  approbation  of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  Lords  St. 
Vincent  and  Keith.  But  it  appears  that  lord  Nelson  never 
consulted  the  two  latter ;  he  testified  his  sense  of  Captain 
Foote's  services,  as  did  also  their  Sicilian  majesties,  but  told 
him  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  cardinal ;  yet  no 
possible  reason  had  ever  existed  in  the  captain's  mind,  that 
could  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  cardinal's  interests  were 
opposite  to  those  of  his  sovereign,  since  he  was  co-operating 
with  him  as  the  general  in  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
Here  must  rest  the  defence  of  Lord  Nelson,  that  he  knew 
the  court  secrets ;  but  is  that  a  sufficient  defence  for  infringing 
a  treaty,  to  which  a  British  officer  had  set  his  name  ?  This 
point  our  readers  must  decide  for  themselves,  and  if  they  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  we  recommend  to  them  the  second 
edition  of  this  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  place  affairs  in  a 
clear  light.  The  biographers  undoubtedly  wished  to  sooth 
the  captain's  feelings,  and  they  have  gone  as  far  towards  so 
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doing  as  was  consistent  with  the  duty  they  seemed  to  conceive 
as  paramount,  that  of  clearing  his  lordship  of  blame. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  part  of  this  pamphlet 
relates  to  a  work  entitled  '  Genuine  memoirs  of  Lord  Nelson/ 
by  a  Mr.  Harrison,  of  whose  treatment  of  his  character 
Captain  Foote  seems  to  have  the  justest  reasons  to  complain. 
The  unfortunate  persons  who  were  found  in  the  forts,  were 
considered  as  rebels,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  Here 
we  will  close  this  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty.  Lord  Nelson 
was  created  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  for  his  services  to  that 
court,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  their 
cause  ;  if  the  cause  of  the  system  he  pursued  in  the  bay  of 
Naples  is  examined  into,  it  may  be  traced  in  great  measure 
to  that  strong  horror  of  republicanism,  and  French  politics 
which  appears  in  every  word  and  action  of  the  admiral,  im- 
bibed perhaps  in  some  measure  from  the  queen  of  Naples 
herself.  When  the  king  conferred  the  dukedom  on  Lord 
Nelson,  the  admiral  begged  leave  to  decline  so  noble  a  re- 
muneration, upon  which  the  king  replied,  '  Lord  Nelson, 
do  you  wish  that  your  name  alone  should  pass  with  glory  to 
posterity,  and  that  I,  Ferdinand  Bourbon,  should  appear 
ungrateful  ?'  The  letters  of  this  sovereign  give  a  higher  idea  of 
his  sense,  than  what  is  generally  entertained  in  this  country. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  admiral  through  the 
remainder  of  his  services  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1800,  he  proceeded  by  Florence,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  &c.  to  Hamburgh,  from  whence  he  embarked  for 
England  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton  ;  he  went  imme- 
diately to  see  his  father  and  wife,  but  his  mind  appears  to 
have  laboured  under  a  disquietude,  which  prevented  or  damped 
that  joy  he  would  have  once  felt  at  rejoining  his  family  circle 
after  so  long  and  anxious  an  absence. 

The  expedition  undertaken  to  dissolve  the  northern  con- 
federacy shortly  ensued.  On  the  1st  of  April  Lord  Nelson, 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  left  the  main  body  of  the  fleet, 
then  about  four  miles  below  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  line 
of  defence  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries, 
flanked  by  two  artificial  islands,  called  the  crown  batteries, 
and  exteuded  for  about  a  mile  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
town,  leaving  intervals  for  the  batteries  on  shore  to  play. 
The  difficulties  of  the  navigation  were  great ;  indeed  three  sail 
of  line  got  on  shore.  The  average  distance  of  the  action 
was  a  cable's  length  ;  it  was  perhaps  as  tremendous  a  one  as 
Lord  Nelson  was  ever  engaged  in.  About  mid-ackon  a  signal 
of  recall  was  given  by  the  commander  in  chief,  which  it  will 
be  recollected  was  not  attended  to.     Nelson's  observations, 
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say  our  authors,  during  the  action,  were  heroically  fine.  '  It 
is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  & 
moment;  but  mark  you  I  would  not  beelse.vhere  for  thousands.' 
When  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action  was  shewn,  he 
observed  to  Captain  Foley,  •  you  know,  Foley,  I  have  only 
one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes,'  and  putting 
his  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  i  1  really  do  not  see  such  a  signal.' 
The  successful  termination  of  the  engagement,  the  letter  of 
Lord  Nelson  to  the  crown  prince,  by  which  hostilities  ceased, 
and  his  subsequent  personal  bravery  in  venturing  on  shore 
among  a  populace  who  shewed  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
resentmeut,  and  curiosity,  are  ciicumstances  that  need  not  be 
repeated.  On  the  recall  of  bir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  be- 
came commander  in  chief  in  the  Balac,  which  situation  his 
health  shortly  after  compelled  him  to  resign  and  to  return  to 
England. 

Ah  the  attack  on  Boulogue,  the  next  of  the  admiral's  ser- 
vices, was  marked  by  no  decisive  event,  we  will  pass  it  over. 
When  on  the  10th  of  October,  1801,  General  Lauriston 
arrived  iu  London,  with  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  the  manner  in  which  the  mob  complimented  him, 
gave  great  orlence  to  the  British  spirit  of  Nelson  :  '  1  am 
mad.,  said  he,  to  read  that  Englishmen  drew  a  Frenchman's 
carnage,  1  am  ashamed  for  my  country.'  On  the  26th  of 
April,  180'2,  he  lust  liis  father;  during  the  peace  he  spoke 
occasioii.JIv  in  the  house,  and  drew  up  some  remarks  on 
naval  su bjects.  We  should  have  mentioned  before  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount  after  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Lord  Nelson  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  theatre  of  so 
many  of  his  exploits,  and  was  for  two  years  employed  in 
watching  Toulon,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Italian 
courts.  In  his  letters  to  government  he  particularly  presses 
on  their  attention  the  danger  of  losing  Sardinia,  which  he 
suspected  to  be  the  destination  of  the  Toulon  fleet.  In  this 
station  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1805,  when  Villeneuve 
escaped  from  Toulon,  and  having  joined  the  Spanish  fleet, 
under  Gravina  from  Cadiz,  for  a  long  time  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  admiral. 

Lord  Nelson  was  a  long  time  baffled  by  contrary  winds, 
and  was  a  whole  month  getting  down  the  Mediterranean, 
which  the  French  had  done  in  nine  days.  His  attention  was 
immediately  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  enemy  hacj 
thirty  rive  days  start  of  him;  no  sooner  were  the  enemy  ap- 
prised of  his  arrival  among  the  islands,  though  with  a  very 
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inferior  force,  than  they  fled  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  very 
terror  of  his  name;  without  advice  of  their  movements,  the 
admiral  dived  into  their  intentions,  and  pursued  them  again  to 
Europe,  Mid  returned  to  Gibraltar,  without  having  seen  them; 
where  he  went  on  shore,  be  tells  us,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  wanting  ten  days.  Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Of  Sir  liobert  Calder's  action  with  the  same  fleet,  on 
its  return  to  Europe,  he  always  spoke  as  a  victory,  and  was 
dissatisfied  at  the  discontent  of  the  natioh,  it  most  sincerely 
grieved  him,  he  said,  to  see  it  insinuared  '  Lord  Nelson  would 
have  done  better.'  When  in  1805  the  unfortunate  Austrian 
war  was  again  kindled,  he  repeated  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
'  if  your  royal  highness  has  any  communication  with  govern- 
ment, let  not  Geueral  Mack  be  employed,  for  I  knew  him 
at  Naples  to  be  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward.'  Such 
was  the  confidence  now  reposed  in  our  hero,  that  before  he 
left  England  on  his  last  command,  lx>rd  Barham  gave  him 
the  list  of  the  British  nary,  and  desired  him  to  choose  his 
own  officers,  and  also  such  ships  as  he  wished,  in  addition  to 
his  present  squadron.  To  the  former  part  he  replied,  *  choose 
yourself,  my  lord,  the  same  spirit  actuates  the  w  hole  pro- 
fession, you  cannot  choose  wrong.'  The  admiral's  ship  ar- 
lived  off  Cadiz,  where  the  combined  fleet  were  blockaded  on 
the  09th  of  September,'  the  birthday  of  Nelson;  care  was 
taken  that  the  enemy  should  not  know  the  increase  of  num- 
bers. However  desirous  we  are  of  coming  to  the  concluding 
act  of  his  life,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  noble 
conduct  to  Sir  R.  Calderj  it  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to 
Lord  Barham  : 

•  Si  1  Robert  felt  so  much  even  at  the  idea  of  being  removed  from 
his  own  ship,  in  the  face  of  the  fleet,  that  I  much  fear  1  »h.:li  be 
thought  wrong  by  the  Board.  I  may  bt  thought  wrong  as  an  officer 
in  disobeying  the  orders  of  tlie  Atimirahy,  by  not  insisting  on  Sir 
It.  Calder's  quitting  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Dreaduought,  and 
for  parting  with  a  ninety  gun  ship,  before  the  force  arrives  which 
their  lordship's  think  necessary.  But  I  tru<t  I  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  having  done  right  as  a  man  to  a  brother  officer  in  afflic- 
tion— my  heart  could  not  stand  it,  and  so  the  thing  must  rest.' 

On  the  memorable  21st  of  October  the  enemy  were  at 
sea.  The  authors  have  recorded  the  prayer  the  admiral  made 
to  Heaven  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  He  put  on  the  coat 
with  the  various  honours  he  had  received  from  different 
nations  worked  upon  it.  '  In  honour,  he  exclaimed,  I 
gained  them,  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them.'  The 
danger  of  shewing  himself  in  this  dress  was  represented  to 
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him  by  Captain  Blackwood,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
gave  as  his  reason  the  force  of  example. 

The  combined  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships,  eighteen 
French  and  fifteen  Spanish.  Their  line  was  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  the  British  fleet  advanced  to  the  attack  in 
two  columns,  the  first  and  second  in  command,  each  leading 
his  column,  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  Collingwood  in  the  Koyai 
Sovereign.  Collingwood's  division  was  first  engaged  ;  the 
Victory  stood  for  Nelson's  old  opponent,  the  Santissima  Tri- 
nidada,  playing  her  larboard  guns  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Bucentaur.  The  circumstances  of  the  action  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  immediately 
connected  with  Lord  Nelson.  The  Redoubtable  had  for 
some  time  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  her  tops  on  the 
Victory ;  at  a  quarter  past  one  Lojd  Nelson  and  Captain 
Hardy  were  observed  to  be  walking  on  the  quarter-deck,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  towards  the  stern,  a  musket  ball 
struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  entering  through  the 
epaulet,  passed  through  the  spine,  and  lodged  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  towards  the  right  side.  Nelson  instantly  tell 
with  his  face  on  the  deck;  '  Hardy,'  said  he,  '  I  believe  they 
have  done  it  at  last,  my  back  bone  is  shot  through.'  While 
he  was  being  taken  to  the  cock-pit,  he  covered  his  face  and 
stars  with  his  handkerchief  that  he  might  not  be  observed. 
Mr.  Beatty,  the  surgeon,  was  then  called,  and  his  clothes 
were  taken  oft".  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  Beatty,  said 
Lord  Nelson,  go  and  attend  to  those  whose  lives  can  be 
preserved.'  The  crew  of  his  ship  were  shortly  after  heard  to 
cheer  ;  he  anxiously  required  the  cause;  Lieutenant  Pasco, 
who  lay  wounded  near  him,  told  him  one  of  his  opponents 
had  struck ;  as  the  cheers  became  more  frequent,  his  satis- 
faction visibly  increased.  *  How  goes  the  day,  Hardy,  said 
he  to  the  captain  who  had  come  down  ?  teu  ships  have  struck 
my  lord ;'  «  but  none  of  ours  I  hope  rejoined  the  dying  ad- 
miral.' The  following  is  the  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  this  extraordinary  man  : 

'  When  the  firing  from  the  Victory  had  in  some  measure 
ceased,  and  the  glorious  result  of  the  day  was  accomplished," 
Captain  Hardy  again  visited  the  dying  chief,"  and  reported  the 
entire  number  that  had  struck ;  "  God  be  praised,  Hardy,  bring 
the  fleet  to  an  anchor."  The  delicacy  of  Captain  Hardy's 
situation,  from  there  being  no  captain  of  the  fleet,  was  peculiarly 
embarrassing;  and,  with  as  much  feeling  as  the  subject  would 
admit  of,  he  hinted  at  the  command  devolving  on  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood. Nelson  feeling  the  vast  importance  of  the  fleet  being 
brought  to  anchor,  and  with  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul  pre- 
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dominant  in  death,  replied,  and  somewhat  indignantly,  *  not 
whilst  I  live,  I  hope,  Hardy,  do  you  bring  the  fleet  to  anchor." 
Captain  Hardy  was  reluming  to  the  d<  ck,  when  the  admiral 
called  him  back  and  begged  him  to  come  near.  Lord  Nelson 
then  delivered  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired  that  his  body 
might  be  carried  home  to  be  buried,  unless  bis  sovereign  should 
otherwise  desire  it,  by  the  side  of  his  lather  and  mother.  He 
then  took  Capt.  Hardy  by  the  hand,  and  ob>erving  that  he  would 
most  probably  not  see  him  again  alive,  the  dying  hero  desired 
his  brave  associate  to  kiss  him,  that  he  might  seal  their  long 
friendship  with  that  affection,  which  pledged  sincerity  in  death. 
Captain  Hardy  stood  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  body  of  him  he 
so  truly  regarded  in  6'ilent  agony,  and  then  kneeling  down  again 
kissed  his  forehead  :  '  Who  is  that,"  said  the  dying  NeNon  ;  "  It 
is  Hardy,  my  lord."  "  God  bless  you,  Hardy,"  replied  Nelwn 
feebly,  and  afterwards  added,  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck,  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.  His  voice  then  gradually  became  inarti- 
culate, with  an  evident  increase  of  pain;  when,  after  a  feeble 
struggle,  these  words  were  distinctly  heard:  "  1  have  dune  my 
duty,  I  praise  God  for  it."  Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  Mr.  Burke,  on  whose  arm  he  had  been  supported,  and 
expired  without  a  groan/ 

Our  desire  of  presenting  our  readers  with  as  good  an  ana- 
lysis of  Lord  Nelson's  career,  as  our  limits  would  allow,  wilt 
necessarily  preclude  us  from  entering  much  into  the  merits  of 
his  biographers.  In  the  present  case,  indeed,  we  have  judged 
it  more  seasonable  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  than  a 
critique  on  it,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  allot  sufficient 
space  for  the  two  purposes. 

Of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  little  need  be  said  by  us ; 
one  of  the  strongest  tests  of  the  attachment  of  all  ranks  of 
society  to  him,  was  the  mixed  feeling  of  regret  and  joy  so 
universally  to  be  observed,  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar  were  announced  in  the  metropolis  ;  there  were  few 
instances  perhaps  where  the  former  did  not  preponderate. 

The  following  were  the  words  of  Captain  Blackwood  re- 
lative to  his  character : 

'  As  far  as  my  judgment  went,  I  am  sure  Lord  Nelson  was  the 
greatest  and  best  admiral  this  country  could  ever  boast.  He 
governed  those  who  were  under  him,  by  the  most  gratifying  acts 
of  kindness,  endeavouring  to  make  all  sorts  of  service  as  pleasant 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  His  discernment  also  made 
him  assign  to  every  officer  that  service  for  which  his  abilities 
were  best  calculated  ;  and  though  he  would  have  duty  done,  he 
never  drew  the  cord  too  tight.  He  carried  on  the  duty  of  a 
commander  in  chief,  by  addressing  himself  to  the  feelings  of 
those  under  him,  in  which  he  so  well  acted,  that  every  officer 
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and  man  vied  who  should  do  his  best :  and  I  am  quite  persuaded, 
he  succeeded  in  making  bad  officers  so  satisfied  with  themselves, 
that  he  reformed  many,  and  from  all  produced  more  real  ser- 
vice, than  any  other  admiral  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do/ 

Nor  were  personal  intrepidity  and  professional  skill  the 
only  accomplishments  of  this  great  commander;  his  know- 
ledge of  European  politics,  his  insight  into  the  interests,  and 
the  fancied  interests  of  many  of  its  states,  especially  those  of 
Italy,  and  his  discernment  in  the  characters  of  those  men 
who  guided  them,  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  On 
commercial  subjects  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Pitt  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  opinions.  To  these  commanding  qualities, 
he  added  an  openness  and  sincerity  of  heart,  and,  as  is  fre- 
quently exemplified  in  his  correspondence  with  his  father, 
the  strongest  religious  principles.  Lord  Nelson's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  convention  signed  by  Captain  Foote,  will,  we  should 
imagine,  find  few  advocates.  Involving  a  fact  of  this  nature 
in  obscurity,  is  a  poor  subterfuge,  nor  do  we  conceive  such  a 
system  can  tend  to  raise  higher  the  subject  of  these  pages. 
The  biographers  owe  an  tqual  deference  to  the  character 
of  Captain  Foote,  as  to  that  of  Lord  Nelson;  and  as  the 
former  has  not  of  course  stood  forward  so  conspicuously  on 
the  canvass  of  life,  a  perfect  and  clear  vindication  of  his 
conduct  must  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  him,  than  the 
imputation  of  one  wrong  act  can  be  detrimental  to  the  fame 
of  Nelson,  an  imputation  which  would  be  washed  away  by 
the  full  tide  of  his  glory. 

The  work  before  us  is  embellished  with  sixteen  engravings, 
from  paintings  by  West,  Pocock,  and  Westall,  and  engraved 
by  Heath,  Filtler,  Nagle,  Anker  Smith,  Goldiug,  Landseer, 
and  Rairuhach.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson  is  from  a 
painting  of  him  by  Abbot,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  There 
are  likewise  some  plans  of  battles,  fac-similes  of  his  hand- 
writing, both  with  his  right  and  left  hand ;  in  the  use  of  the 
latter  he  improved  greatly  :  his  first  attempt  in  a  letter  to 
earl  St.  Vincent  is  preserved.  The  first  engraving  is  an  alle- 
gory, from  a  painting  by  West ;  there  is  fortunately  a  key  to 
it,  by  the  help  of  which,  and  tolerable  application,  we  d  ubt 
not  in  the  course  of  time  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
painter's  design, 

Of  the  other  engravings,  the  most  striking  of  the  sea 
pieces,  is  Pocock's  battle  of  the  Nile ;  in  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  Cougreve  rockets  (we  suppose)  scar  that  part 
which  represent  the  sky,  most  dreadfully,  without,  of  course, 
conveying  any  additional  idea  of  the  state  of  the  battle.     Of 
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the  other  plates,  West's  picture  of  Nelson  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  Victory,  mortally  wounded,  with  his  hand  in  Captain 
Hardy's,  claims  the  decided  pre-eminence ;  the  principal 
portraits  are  from  life,  by  Mr.  West,  and  the  whole  is  finely 
executed. 

We  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the  article,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  work  exceeds  all  reasonable  limits,  and  that  the 
authors  or  compilers  have  been  evidently  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  materials  in  their  possession.  For  their 
fidelity  in  adhering  closely  to  their  authorities,  they  merit 
thanks ;  but  the  method  m  which  they  have  strung  the  whole 
together,  no  one  can  possibly  approve.  The  work  is  divided 
into  books,  each  containing  a  portion  of  the  life ;  to  each 
book  is  prefixed  so  much  of  Lord  Nelson's  own  journal, 
which  is  generally  a  string  of  dates,  as  the  narrative  occupies 
in  the  life ;  then  comes  the  portion  of  biography  in  detail, 
interspersed  with  letters,  many  of  which  are  ol  themselves 
journals,  not  so  jejune  as  the  former ;  to  this  we  can  have  no 
objection,  they  supersede  the  necessity  of  narration ;  but  the 
fault  lies  here,  that  the  same  things  are  frequently  given  in 
many  letters,  to  as  many  people.  We  have  the  authors'  nar- 
ration, we  have  Lord  Nelson's  journal,  a  letter  to  some 
friend,  and  perhaps  a  letter  to  Lady  Nelson,  all  on  the  same 
subject;  surely  all  this  is  at  the  best  unnecessary.  Again, 
many  letters  are  introduced,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
continuation  of  the  action,  as  for  the  development  of  traits 
of  character;  but  where  can  be  the  occasion  of  displaying 
the  same  traits  so  often  f  If  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
Lord  Nelson's  journal,  (we  mean  the  brief  summary  of  all 
his  actions,  to  distinguish  it  from  his  journals  of  many  sepa- 
rate services),  it  might  as  well  have  appeared  in  one  body ; 
this  perhaps  is  not  so  material,  its  present  appearance  is  how- 
ever disjointed  and  awkward.  On  these  points  we  will  not 
detain  our  readers  longer.  In  the  perusal  we  have  met  with 
more  entertainment  than  we  had  expected. 

The  actions  of  Lord  Nelson  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
us  all,  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  detail  of  them 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  posterity,  than  to  ourselves ; 
and  so  in  all  probability  it  will.  But  in  so  large  a  piece  of 
biography,  many  things  of  course  occur,  which  were  not  ge- 
nerally known  before,  and  which  have  in  many  instances  given 
the  work  the  charm  of  novelty.  Among  these,  the  letters 
and  opinions  on  political  subjects,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
hero,  with  respect  to  many  of  his  naval  friends,  to  numbers 
of  whom  his  attachment  only  ceased  with  life,  are  the  most 
interesting. 
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It  is  with  regret  we  find  that  so  many  of  the  professional 
friends  of  Nelson  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life; 
we  feel  however  a  confidence,  though  we  by  no  means  agree 
with  those,  who  say  we  have  many  Nelsons ;  that  as  there 
has  been,  so  there  will  be,  a  succession  of  talent,  energy,  and 
ente'rprize  in  that  department  of  our  defence ;  and  that  in 
spite  of  changes  and  distractions  in  our  civil  government, 
this  will  still  protect  us  from  foreign  dominion,  amid  the 
wreck  of  surrounding  nations  ;  notwithstanding  the  too  true 
statement  of  the  little  encouragement  given  to  merit  in  that 
service,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  to 
Nelson. 

'  It  appears  by  the  little  encouragement  given  on  various  oc- 
casions to  those  who  have  served  their  country  well,  that'the 
whole  patronage  of  the  crown,  vast  as  it  is,  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  executive  in  parliament,  and  strikes  me  as  the  worst 
species  of  corruption  that  can  be  exercised,  because  this  de- 
vouring monster  never  ceases  to  crave ;  in  course  no  reform  can 
be  made  in  the  public  expenditure,  without  rendering  him 
savage  and  ungovernable,  not  to  say  the  injustice  done  here  to 
all  men  of  friendless  merit  in  the  service  of  the  state,  civil  and 
military.'— Vol.  2.  p.  51. 


Art.  V 1  - — An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  against  a  Resolution  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  that  Society;  dated  March  26,  1810;  with 
Remarks  on  certain  Proceedings  relative  to  the  Otaheitan 
and  Jewish  Mission.  By  Joseph  Fox;  second  Edition. 
London,  Dai  ton  and  Harvey,  1810.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  author  of  this  appeal  is  a  person  of  enlightened  and 
active  philanthropy,  who  has  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  by  causes  which  are 
explained  in  the  present  pamphlet,  and  which  are  highly 
honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fox.  Mr.  Fox 
details  three  cases,  that  of  Tapeoe,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  of 
Tomma,  an  Otaheitan,  and  of  Mr.  H.  Bicknell,  a  missionary 
to  Otaheite.  We  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  these  three 
cases.  Case  of  Tapeoe.  Tapeoe,  embarked  in  the  year 
1797,  on  board  the  Betsy,  Captain  Glasse,  who  sailed  with 
him  to  Tongataboo,  where  he  chose  to  remain  till  he  could 
return  to  his  native  country.  But  after  continuing  in  the 
island  of  Tongataboo  about  two  years,  he  was  taken  on  board 
one  of  Captain  Glasse's  prizes,  commanded  by  Captain  fteid, 
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and  after  various  perils  and  adventures,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  detail,  he  was  brought  to  England  in  September, 
1806,  by  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  in  the  Warley  East  India- 
man.  Captain  Wilson  gave  the  stranger  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society,  but,  re- 
ceiving no  provision  from  the  society,  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Captain  W.  Wilson,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  until  he 
could  be  sent  back  to  Otaheite.  After  passing  nine  months 
in  the  family  of  Captain  W.  Wilson, Tapeoe  was  decoded  fiom 
this  comfortable  asylum  by  the  interested  arts  of  one  Kelso, 
who  had  formerly  been  an  associate  of  the  missionaries,  and 
whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  raise  money  by  the 
exhibition  of  Tapeoe,  and  by  preaching  sermons  for  his  pre- 
tended benefit. 

Our  readers  probably  recollect  a  trial,  which  took  place  in 
July,  1808,  in  which  this  same  Kelso  was  prosecuted  for  his 
barbarous  usage  of  this  poor  Otaheitan,  and  found  guilty  by 
the  jury,  without  the  least  hesitation.  It  was  the  humanity 
of  Mr.  Gillham,  a  surgeon  in  Blackfriars  Road,  which  was 
the  means  of  rescuing  Tapeoe  from  the  loving  labours  of 
his  preaching  friend. 

After  his  emancipation,  Tapeoe  was  placed  at  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's free  school,  in  the  Borough  road,  where  his  diligence 
seconded  the  kind  assiduity  of  his  instructors.  A  committee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  formed  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
support  of  Tapeoe  while  in  England,  and  for  supplying  him 
with  such  articles  as  would  be  most  useful  to  him  when  he 
returned  to  Otaheite.  The  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society  ordered  a  donation  of  20l.  to  be  made  towards  the 
first  subscription ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  raise  a 
second  they  subscribed  an  additional  five  pounds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copj  of  the  letter  which  the  philanthropic  com- 
mittee, who  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  Tapeoe,  ad- 
dressed to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  when  they 
•solicited  a  second  benefaction  : 

Gentlemen, 

We  take  the  liberty  to  present  you  with  a  statement  of  the 
receipt!"  and  expenditures  on  account  of  Tapeoe  since  he  has 
been  under  our  care;  and  by  this  statement  you  will  perceive, 
that    here  remains  a  balance  of  2/.  7s.  2d. 

'  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
Tapeoe  has  been  perfectly  unimpeachable,  and  his  attendance  on 
divine  worship  constant.  He  has  laboured  with  great  diligence 
to  obtain  the  art  of  reading,  and  considering  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  a  man  who  was  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  letters, 
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he  has  made  a  very  satisfactory  progress  ;  and  he  is  still  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  persevering  to  acquire  a  competent 
ability  to  teach  the  youth  of  his  native  land.  He  has  made  a 
good  proficiency  in  writing,  an  example  of  which  accompanies 
this  letter,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  lately  sent  by  a 
Botany  Bay  ship  to  the  king  of  Otaheite ;  also  a  specimen  of  his 
drawing,  representing,  from  his  memory,  the  Missionary  Settle- 
ment when  he  quitted  the  island. 

*  It  is  our  wish,  gentlemen,  to  continue  Tapeoe  for  some  time 
longer  under  the  valuable  instruction  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  he 
may  gain  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  ;  to 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  a  further  subscription  should  be 
obtained  for  his  support ;  we  therefore  respectfully  make  ap- 
plication to  you  for  an  additional  donation  to  this  very  interesting 
man,  who  promises,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  be  a  future 
benefit  to  his  countrymen,  and  an  instrument  to  promote  the 
pious  designs  of  all  christians  for  the  instruction  and  conversion 
of  the  Heathen. 

'  We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  we  have  had  a  full  corroboration  of  all 
the  accounts  given  by  Tapeoe  of  the  useful  assistance  he  rendered 
to  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite,  and  the  additional  iuformation  of 
the  pleasing  expectations  which  the  missionaries  had  formed 
concerning  the  serious  disposition  of  Tapeoe,  before  he  resolved 
to  leave  his  native  land  in  quest  of  that  knowledge  to  be  derived 
in  Britain,  under  the  patronage  of  its  christian  inhabitants. 
'  We  remain,  Gentlemen, 
'  Your  obedient  Servants, 

*  ALEX.  CALLANDER. 

•  J.  A.  GILLHAM. 
Surry  Road,                                   « WILLIAM  CORSTON. 

June  I7tkf  1809.  «  JOSEPH  FOX.' 

It  appears  that  Tapeoe  had  been  singularly  useful  to  the 
missionaries  at  Otaheite,  that  he  '  was  always  active  in  pro- 
curing them  provisions/  &c.  and  that  '  he  taught  them  the 
Otaheitan  language,'  while  he  assisted  them  in  their  manual 
labours,  and  learned  to  use  the  saw  and  the  plane.  The 
merits  of  Tapeoe  were  very  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bicknell,  a  missionary  on  his  arrival  in  England  ;  and  he 
therefore  appears  to  have  had  a  claim  to  the  most  liberal 
assistance  from  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society.  But 
still  we  find  this  society  refusing  to  make  any  provision  for 
him  on  his  first  arrival  in  London  ;  and  as  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, making  no  contribution  whatever  towards  his  sup- 
port, till  his  case  had  become  so  generally  known  by  the  trial 
of  Kelso;  and  Mr.  Gillham,  Mr.  Fox,  &c.  had  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  public  in  favour  of  this  interesting 
individual.    The  Missionary  Society  could  now  no  longer 
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withhold  afl  notice  of  this  unfortunate  stranger,  who  was  in 
a  more  peculiar  manner  entitled  to  their  protection.  And 
when  their  bounty  is  thus  excited,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? 
To  two  benefactions,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  twemv-five 
pounds!  The  Missionary  society  certainly  could  not  plead 
inability,  to  subscribe  a  larger  sum,  for  they  are  stated  to  have 
levied  on  the  humanity  of  the  public  '  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  to  have  a  capital  of  about 
20,0001. ' 

Case  of  Tom  ma. — This  Otahcitan  was  brought  to  London 
In  July,  1809,  in  the  Santa  Anna,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
at  Port  Jackson,  by  Messrs.  Cabel,  Lord  and  Co.  for  the 
puipoic  of  the  seal  fishery.  At  this  place  there  happened 
to  be  two  Otaheitans,  one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  the 
pic  st  nt  narrative,  and  auother  who  died  before  lie  reached 
England.  As  men  were  wanted  by  the  Santa  Anna,  Mr. 
Cabel  hired  these  two  Otaheitans,  and,  stipulated,  to  pay 
them  as  the  other  sailors. 

'  After  the  vessel  had  been  at  pea  about  six  weeks,  the  captain 
put  fourteen  men  upon  a  small  island  of  this  description,  called 
Jmgh'g  Island,  with  provision*  for  six  weeks,  ami  salt  for  the  cure 
of  skins.  The  ship  then  sailed  for  Norfolk  Island,  to  get  a  fur- 
ther .supply  of  provisions.  Amongst  the  men  thus  left,  were 
tin  Ou  beitans  and  the  .Ww  Zcalander.  l*ue  hardships  which 
these  people  endured  can  Scarcely  be  conceived;  the  ship  did 
not  return  to  them  for  near  twelve  months;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  with- now  and  then  a  bird 
called  the  albatross,  which  alighting  on  the  island,  and  being 
wearied  by  a  long  flight,  was  easily  knocked  down.  The  only 
water  the  men  had  to  drink,  was  such  rain-water  as  they  could 
catch  on  the  stretched-out  seal-skins.  One  of  the  English  sea- 
men, named  David  Woolierdale,  died  on  this  island,  and  also 
one  of  the  Otaheitans,  named  Toobutta.  'this  last  received  a 
hurt  in  jumping  out  of  a  boat,  by  striking  against  a  point  of  the 
rock,  of  which  he  languished,  and  after  a  short  time  died. 
#\Yhilst  the  men  were  in  this  island,  they  killed  and  cured  the 
Ains  of  1.5/00  seals.  This  employ  requires  much  agility,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  hazard;  they  strike  the  seals  on 
the  head  with  a  bludgeon  or  club,  but  if  they  mt«a  their  blow, 
or  do  not  strike  hard  enough  to  stun  them,  they  are  liable  to  ba 
seized  by  the  leg  by  the  enraged  animal,  the  bite  of  which  w 
very  dangerous-.  In  this  occupation  the  Otaheitans  are  very 
dextrous,  from  their  being  aceustoined  to  the  use  of  the  club, 
and  also  from  their  ability  in  swimming  and  diving. 

'At  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  half  famished  crew,  the' 
ship  arrived,  and  soon  after   bavin  dieted   her  cargo,  they 

proceeded  on  their  voyage  for  Borland,  where  they  arrived  m 
about  two  years  from  the  time  they  left  Port  Jackson.' 
C r i t.  K e v .  V ol.  £ ) ,  September,  1810.  <E 
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When  Tomma  arrived  in  the  port  of  London,  and  claimed 
his  wages  of  the  captain,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  no 
wages  to  receive.  One  of  the  seamen,  who  was  indignant  at 
this  injustice,  and  had  heard  of  the  Missionary  Society,  took 
Tomma  before  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  who  heard  his 
case,  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  dismissed  him,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  establish  his  right  to  the  wages,  of  which  he  had 
been  fraudulently  deprived. 

After  this,  the  case  of  Tomma  was  advocated  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic committee,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Tapeoe.  '  The  committee  thought  that  it  was  a 
concern,  which  properly  belouged  to  the  Missionary  Society ;' 
but  their  directors  refused  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Otaheitan.  The  committee  of  Tapeoe,  finding  no 
proposal  of  assistance  from  the  administrative  body  of  the 
Missionaries,  proceeded  with  a  spirit  and  a  constancy,  which 
do  them  great  credit,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Tomma,  and 
to  establish  his  claim  to  the  wages,  to  which  he  was  so  justly 
entitled  by  his  services.     After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with 

a  Mr. the  agent  for  the  owners  of  the  Santa  Anna,  it 

was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  who  after  the  most 
patient  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  Tomma,  to  wages,  equal  to  the  lowest  sum  which 
had  been  paid  to  any  other  sailor,  who  had  performed  the  like 
service  on  board  the  same  ship.  This  amounted  to  31/.  18.?. 
Qd.  This  award  will,  we  trust,  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  the  captains  of  ships,  who  happen  to  be  in  want 
of  hands,  from  alluring  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
on  board  their  vessels  by  promises,  which  they  never  mean  to 
fulfil. 

'  Whilst  the  investigation  of  Tomma's  claim  was  pending,  a 
vessel  arrived  in  the  river  belonging  to  Mr.  Mellisb,  with  a  cargo 
of  sperm  oil.  On  board  of  this  ship  were  two  Otaheitans,  one 
of  them  the  son  of  a  chief;  they  were  named  Terea  and  Tena- 
vow.  The  captain  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  Otaheite  in  a 
state  of  distress*,  for  want  of  provisions;  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  the  king  ordered  him  a 
full  supply  of  every  thing  which  that  island  could  afford.  The 
captain  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  their  great  hospitality 
in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  The  above  mentioned 
young  natives  agreed  to  go  with  him.  They  soon  became  good 
seamen,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  fishery  were  of  the  most 
essential  service.  The  captain,  when  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
London,  hired  a  most  comfortable  lodging  for  them,  and  gave 
directions  for  evt  ry  care  being  taken  of  them,  ordering  a  person 
to  accompany  them  about  London.     Tney  soon  found  out  Ta- 
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peoe,  who  now  became  like  a  little  chief,  having  urder  his  care 
Tomma,  and  these  oiher  two  :  he  was  continually  walking  about 
at  the  head  of  his  three  men,  to  shew  them  every  thing  which 
he  thought  worth  exhibiting. 

'  The  captain  spake  in  the  highest  term-  of  these  two  men  as 
seamen,  and  fisuers,  and  when  Tomma' s  claim  had  been  deter- 
mined, he  instantly  agreed  to  enter  with  Terea  and  Tenavow  on 
board  this  captain's  ship,  for  the  whale-fishery.  The  captain 
paid  to  each  of  these  Otaheitans  the  amoont  of  the  largest  share 
paid  to  the  best  whalers;  one  received  about  60/  and  the  other 
near  70/.;  from  which  sum  the  expenses  of  the  advances  made 
to  them  on  their  voyage,  and  those  incurred  in  London  for  board 
and  lodging,  being  deducted,  a  very  conoid,  ruble  sum  rema.ned, 
with  which  they  purchased  a  stock  of  clothes,  sufficient  to  last 
them  three  or  four  years:  they  determined  to  make  another 
voyage,  that  they  might  save  some  money  to  purchase  articles 
of  value  for  their  own  country,  and  then  to  enter  only  for  the 
voyage  out  to  the  South  Seas.  Tomma  having  received  his 
wages,  equipped  himself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clothes,  and, 
admiring  the  plan  of  his  countrymen,  entered  with  them  on 
board  of  the  same  ship.  They  were  registered  in  the  articles, 
and  the  captain  entered  them  in  his  journal,  as  he  would  have 
done  British  sailors. 

1  Whilst  the  affair  of  Tomma  was  under  consideration,  Tapeoe 
shewed  the  greatest  anxiety;  he  was  perpetually  on  the  alert, 
going  after  the  sailors,  getting  information,  &c.  exhibiting  on 
several  occasions  the  greatest  discernment  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  motives  of  interested  men.  Tomma  was  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  he  appeared  to  love  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
father,  and  the  other  two  were  likewise  so  impressed  with  a  Mate 
of  the  great  services  Tapeoe  has  rendered  his  "country,  that, ' 
previous  to  their  parting  from  him  at  Grave- end.  tiiey,  together 
with  Tomma,  requested  of  the  captain  an  advance  of  5/.  each, 
on  the  credit  of  their  wages,  and  gave  it  to  Tapeoe,  requesting 
him  to  carry  some  present  from  them  to  their  king,  and  to  tell 
him  that  they  were  all  together,  and  in  good  health.  Another 
trait  of  generosity  must  be  noticed.  A  Portuguese  sailor  was 
so  much  pleased  with  Tapeoe  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
these  men,  that  he  also  gave  him  3/.' 

The  case  of  Mr.  H.  Bicknell. — From  the  account  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Fox,  Mr.  Bicknell  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  and  unmerited  neglect  by  the  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  When  we  say  this,  we  perhaps  apply  to  their  conduct 
softer  terms  than  many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Fox's  statement 
will  think  that  it  deserves.  Mr.  II.  Bicknell  was  '  one  of 
the  missionaries  who  went  out  with  the  Duff,  in  her  first 
voyage.'  As  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  his  services  contri- 
buted essentially  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  mission, 
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and  to  improve  the  habitations  of  the  natives  Afte'."  passis^ 
several  years  at  Otaheite,  Bicknell  was  deputed  to  re- 
turn to  England,  in  order  to  represent  to  the  directors  the 
distressed  state  or*  his  fellow  missionaries,  who  had  experienced 
but  little  attention  from  the  godly  administrators  of  the  pro- 
selyting Funds  in  this  country.  For  at  the  time  when  it  wai 
agreed  among  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite  that  Bicknell' 
should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  departing  for  Engr 
land,  we  are  told  that 

'  he  was  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  nakedness ;  he  had  not  had 
a  shoe  on  his  foot  for  eight  years,  and  his  clothing  was  in  the 
most  tattered  condition. 

'  From  Port  Jackson  he  took  his  passage  to  England,  and  ar- 
rived in  May,  1.S00.  His  appearance  in  London  was  mo<l  un- 
expected, and  caused  no  little  surprize;  neither  did  he  appear 
to  be  the  most  welcome  visitor,  as  he  was  only  the  bearer  of 
tidings  which  did  not  fulfil  the  animated  predictions  of  those 
who  had  so  earnestly  recommended  the  mission/ 

After  Mr.  Bicknell's  arrival  in  England,  a  considerable  tini^ 
is  said  to  have 

'  elapsed  before  Mr.  B.  could  get  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to 
England  paid,  amounting  to  \O0l. ;  he  Was  told  that  he  had  not 
betn  sent  for,  therefore  it  was  on  his  own  business  lie  had  come, 
lie  found  that  his  relations  in  England  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  several  years,  although  he  had  let  no  opportunity  slip  of 
writing  by  every  ship  which  touched  at  Otaheite  ;  and,  for  safe 
conveyance,  his  letters  always  went  in  a  packet  directed  for  the 
Missionary  Society.  In  consequence  of  his  family  not  having 
received  any  letter  from  him,  they  had  believed  him  to  be  dead;, 
and  his  father,  whom  he  had  found  had  been  dead  some  time, 
under  that  impression  had  made  his  will,  and  left  the  share  of 
property  which  would  have  devolved  upon  his  absent  son  amongst 
his  other  sons  and  daughters.  Eut  what  is  very  curious,  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  letters,  which  he  had  written  six  or  severe 
years  before,  were  forwarded  according  to  their  address.'    . 

Before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bicknell  from  Otaheite,  he 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  some  pearls.  Some  of 
these  were  of  considerable  value;  but,  instead  of  disposing 
of  them  for  his  own  emolument,  when  he  came  to  London, 
the  honest  and  artless  man  made  a  present  of,  them  to  the 
society.  This  generous  conduct  the  directors  rewarded  with 
their  usual  liberality,  by  assigning  to  Mr.  B.  the  sum  ofc  twenty ± 
pounds  for  the  expenses  of  his  subsistence  during  upwards  of 
nine  months,  in  which  time  he  tcent  to  *  hath  tzco  or  three 
times  on  the  business  of  the  society'     Such  is  the  treatment. 
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'■itfhich.  this  zealous  missionary  is  said  to  have  experienced 
from  his  gho3tly  superiors.  We  shall  not  anticipate  the 
reflections  which  it  is  calculated  spontaneously  to  excite  in 
■every  feeling  mind  ;  nor  shall  we  expatiate  on  the  folly  of 
those,  whose  benefactions  have  been  accumulated  to  the  large 
■sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  society,  who  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the 
members  of  their  principal  mission  to  remain  bare  foot  and 
almost  naked  for  the  space  of  eight  years  !  We  have  not 
room  to  mention  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries towards  Mr.  Frey ;  but  we  cannot  l.ut  assent  to 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Fox  that,  in  this  instance,  they  seen!  to 
have  erected  themselves  into  a  '  dissenting  ecclesias- 
tical court.' 

Mr.  Joseph  Fox  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
the  present  details  relative  to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society  ;  and  for  his  humane  endeavours  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant and  to  succour  the  distressed. 
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f  MATERIALS  for  Thinking,'  is  a  title  to  which  few 
books  have  a  just  claim.  Before  an  author  can  excite  the 
thinking  faculty  of  others,  lie  must  think  himself.  Hut  how 
few  authors  think  before  they  write  ?  For  if  they  did  think, 
would  the  world  be  so  over-stocked  with  books  (  Or  .would 
*o  much  good  paper  be  soiled  with  the  effusions  of  ignorance 
or  vanity  I 

Mr.  Burdon  is  certainly  an  author  of  the  thinking  tribe  ; 
and  on  several  points  he  does  not  think  with  the  vulgar,  but 
turns  aside  out  of  the  common  path,  to  pursue  a  train  of 
reflections  which  are  very  opposite  ;o  the  general  sentiment 
on  some  important  topics  of  interesting  speculation.  VVc  do 
.not  judge  the  worse  of  Mr.  Burdon,  for  adopting  a  creed, 
.  which,  in  some  particulars,  differs  from  our  own,  and  in  more 
from  that,  which  is  generally  received  ;  but  we  admire  the 
boldness  w ilh  which  he  has  opposed  the  current  of  established 
opinion,  and  we  cannot  but  respect  the  probitv,  which  incites 
a  man  to  defend  his  peculiar  notions,  notwithstanding  the  risk 
which  he  runs  of  incurring  tjie  virulent  abuse,  or  the  pertina- 
cious hostility  of  his  less  liberal,  or  less  enlightened,  fellow- 
creatures. 
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The  subjects,  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  discussed  in  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  are  the  following  : — '  Liberality  of  Sentiment  ;' 
'  Human  Inconsistencies  ;'  The  Imagination  ;'  '  Characters  ;' 
■'  The  Feelings  ;'  '  Education  ;'  '  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;' 
'  Political  Economy  ;'  '  The  State  of  Society  ;'  '  The  prin- 
cipal Moral  Writers  and  Systems  of  Morality  considered  and 
compared  ;'  '  The  Condition  of  Mortality  examined.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  in  detail  the  train 
of  argument  which  is  pursued  in  these  essays ;  but  we  shall 
select  one  or  two  of  them  for  the  object  of  our  animadver- 
sions ;  and  from  these  we  shall  make  such  extracts,  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  have  formed  a  true  or 
a  faise  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

In  the  first  essay  on*  liberality  of  seutiment,'  Mr.  Burdon 
seems  to  comprize  almost  every  species  of  moral  perfection 
in  his  idea-of  a  liberal  man.  The  charity  of  the  Christian 
system  is  scarcely  more  comprehensive  in  its  attributes  than 
that  4  liberality'  which  is  vindicated  in  the  moral  code  of  Mr. 
Burdon. 

1  Liberality,'  says  he,  '  is  a  god-like  virtue,  for  it  arises  only 
from  superior  intelligence  ;  ignorance  and  ilhberahty  are  always 
found  together.  Whatever  be  his  rank,  profession,  or  pursuits,  a 
liberal  man  will  treat  those  of  others  wih  respect,  at  least  where 
he  differs,  will  forbear ^to  insult  or  injure  ;  for  even  in  politics 
and  religion,  which  divide  men  the  most  in  their  opinions,  it  is 
possible  to  differ  materially,  and  yet  to  be  tolerant  ;  to  seek  to 
convert  without  dictating;  and  to  give  advice  without  offence. 
Liberality  of  sentiment  gives  an  amiable  cast  to  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  distinguishes  one  man  from  another,  more  than 
any  other  good  quality,  tor  it  is  more  extensive  in  its  operation. 
Other  virtues  can  only  be  exercised  at  particular  times,  and  to- 
ward? particular  persons,  but  liberality  is  perpetually  requisite  ; 
it  is  called  for  in  judging  and  in  acting,  in  counsel,  in  debate,  in 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar;  it  is  shewn  towards  our 
friends  and  our  enemies;  to  the  wicked,  the  ignorant,  the  foolish, 
the  learned,  and  the  gay  ;  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  complexions  ; 
and  even  the  virtuous  are  not  above  its  beneficence,  for  it  pal- 
liates their  indiscretions,  and  prevents  their  good  from  being  evil 
spoken  of;  it  endeavours  to  make  virtue  more  amiable,  and  to 
soften  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  it  pardons  the  errors  of  youth,  and 
pities  the  vanity  of  beauty  ;  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  exte- 
nuate the  faults  and  failing-  of  our  trail  nature,  it  covers  with  a 
veil  of  kindness  what  cannot  be  totally  «oncealed/ 

'  A  liberal  man  will  be  no  less  tardy  to  condemn,  than  others  are 
to  acquit;  he  will,  therefore,  nee'-  pass  a  censure  on  whole  bo- 
dies of  men  for  the  faults  of  a  few,  or  even  of  many  individuals  ; 
but  will  estimate  every  man  by  his  own  merits,  and  not  by  those 
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of  his  countrymen  or  acquaintance ;  in  relieving  the  poor,  he 
will  consid  r  their  mental  as  well  as  their  bodily  wants  ;  and  if 
he  ><  metimes  meets  with  ingratitude,  greediness,  or  cunning,  will 
impute  them  to  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  and  when  he  considers 
how  little  the  best  education  does  for  the  rich,  he  will  not  won- 
der that  the  poor,  who  have  none,  can  do  so  little  for  themselves 
in  subduing  their  evil  propensities;  he  will  remember  that  alms- 
giving is  uot  the  whole  of  charity,  but  that  the  more  estimable 
parts  are  moderation  and  forbearance.  A  liberal  man  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  receive  advice,  when  well  intended,  and  suppose 
others  to  act  from  good  motives,  till  he  knows  to  the  contrary  ; 
for  though,  in  the  rude  commerce  of  the  world,  he  must  itieet 
with  many  who  have  no  regard  for  any  thing  but  their  own  sor- 
did interest,  he  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  more  inclined  to 
suspicion,  but  forbear  to  think  meu  dishonest,  till  he  finds  out 
their  treachery  :  thus  he  will  preserve  his  own  happiness,  and 
constantly  avoid  unjustly  injuring  the  characters  of  other  men  ; 
for  he  who  is  prone  to  suspicion  must  always  be  unhappy,  and 
frequently  unjust.  The  illiberal  man,  on  the  contrary <  with  a 
dull  head  and  a  cold  heart,  mistrusts  all  around  him  ;  and  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  true  characters  of  men,  thinks  all 
alike  dishonest ;  suspicion  serve-  him  in  the  place  of  wisdom  ;  and 
not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he  trusts  no  one. 

'The  greatest  happiness  arising  from  l.berality  of  sentiment 
is,  that  it  excludes  all  the  mean  and  most  contemptible  passions, 
such  as  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man  who  fully  exercises  his  reason,  should  be  subject  to  the  low 
suggestions  of  these  passions,  either  in  public  or  private.' 

The  essay  on  f  human  inconsistencies'  contains  some  good 
remarks,  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed.  Man  has  often  been 
said  to  be  a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  If,  indeed,  we  look 
only  at  the  scattered  particulars,  the  wayward  sentiments,  for- 
tuitous resolves,  and  incidental  acts  of  individuals,  they  may 
seem  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  most  incongruous  and  dis- 
cordant materials,  from  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  cha- 
racter of  a  regular  and  consistent  shape  should  ever  be  pro- 
duced. But,  if  we  contemplate  any  individual  in  his  general 
habits,  which  can  alone  constitute  what  merits  the  denomi- 
nation of  character,  we  shall  find  the  moral  mechanism  of 
man,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  to  be  as  regular  and 
consistent,  as  much  one  uniform  whole,  as  his  physical  frame. 
All  men, are  more  or  less  the  creatures  of  habit ;  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  habit  to  be  uniform  and  regular  in  its  operations. 
But  do  we  not  often  remark  men,  apparently  deviating  from 
their  habits,  acting  in  seeming  contradiction  to  their  known 
modes  and  sentiments,  to  the  rules  which  they  usually  follow, 
or  to  the  precepts    which  they  venerate  and  love }     Hence 
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human  conduct  seems  a  maze  of  anomalies  and  contradictioirt. 
But  this  is,  probably,  in  most  instances,  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion. 

It'  we  had  a  more  accurate  insight  into  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  man,  if  we  could  penetrate  the  sensory 
of  an  individual,  and  scrutinize  the  complex  workings  of  the 
mind  in  any  given  instance,  when  the  acts  and  resolves  seem 
most  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  caprice,  we 
should  probably  find  that  the  person  Was  influenced  by  certain 
fixed  laws,  v.lach  are  never  really  devious  in  their  operations, 
but  are  regular  and  consistent  even  in  what  are  thought  the 
strange  and  whimsical  eccentricities  of  human  life.  The  laws, 
which  regulate  the  material  world,  are  we  know  pen'ectly 
regular  in  their  operations  j  and  if  those,  which  govern  the 
moral  and  intellectu  i-l  nature  of  man,  seem  less  so,  it  can  be 
only  because  they  are  less  opeu  to  observation  and  expe- 
riment. 

The  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  mind,  and  exercises  a  secret  and  invisible, 
but  certain  and  efficacious  influence  on  every  particular  of 
human  conduct.  But,  when  an  individual  acts  fh  opposition 
to  v.  hut  might  seem  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  to  what 
are  thought  his  favourite  maxims  and  approved  rules,  can  we 
descry  the  particular  association  of  ideas,  which  at  the  same 
tame  operated  on  the  mind,  and  influenced  some  extraordinary 
determination  i  Tne  associated  idea,  which  may  have  been  thus 
secretly  operative,  and  perhaps  productive  of  some  absurd 
or  vicious  act,  'nay  havej  been  long  inconscionsly  Intent  in  the 
sensory,  and,  perhaps,  even  have  been  an  accidental  and  for- 
gotten impression  in  early  life,  till  some  fortuitous  occurrence 
at  a  Jater  period  awakened  it  fiom  the  sleep  of  oblivion,  and 
endued  it  with  great  and  unexpected  energy  \.  hfctt  is  tailed 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  is  more  so  m  appear- 
ance than  reality  ;  and  arises  from  our  general  ignorance  of 
the  human  mind,  and  our  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  cruises 
which  operate  on  the  human  w;ii.  .But,  the  mind  of  man, 
in  which  t:!l  moral  action  must  originate,  is  evidently  under 
the  control  of  certain  general  laws,  and  these  laws  must  be 
regular  and  uniform,  even  when  they  seem  most  capricious 
and  varied  in  their  operations.  What  sve  say  of  human  incon- 
sistency, is  for  the  most  part  only  a 'Confession  of  human 
ignorance.  *P 

The  most  capricious  and  whimsical  being,  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  human  form,  cannot  act  without  motives,  even 
in  those  times,  when  he  is  thought  to  be  most  the  puppet  of 
caprice  and  whim.     But  motives  originate  in  circumstances; 
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and  circumstances  owe  the  force  which  impels  to  act,  to  some 
antecedent  suitableness,  some  previous  disposition. 
Mr.  Burden  »ays, 

•  no  man,  who  dots  not  act  upon  principle,  can  be  consistent  iu 
his  conduct  ;  he  will  at  one  time  be  under  the  direction  of  inte- 
rest;  at  another  of  passion  ;  at  another  of  prejudice ;  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  say  in  a,:y  given  state  of  things  what  trm 
be  his  conduct.' 

But  the  author  must  know,  that  whether  a  man  {  act  upon 
principles/  or  not,  he  ime-t  aet  with  a  view  to  what  he  deems 
the  greatest  good  at  ihe  time  ;  though  men  often  difier 
widely  from  eacb  other,  and  ut  times  even  from  themselves, 
in  their  notions  of  what   is  tin  !.      \\  h<  u  a  man 

chooses  evil,  he  does  not  clioose  it  as  e\il.  It  is  mistaken 
good.  Ail  vice,  therefore,  may  be  referred  to  i;uoeance; 
and  hence  we  ought  to  be  very  mild  and  merciful  in  scruti- 
nizing the  conduct  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  in  »■«  nsir.ing 
their  deviation;,  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  V Htue  is  a  more 
correct  Mid  comprehensive  view  of  that  ui  which  our  greatest 
good  4oDBistA i  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  view  of  individual 
good,  which  makes  it  one  ami  the  same  with  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  most  enlightened  moralists  have  considered 
UTilitv,   ui  I  not   in  a  narrow  and   partial,  but  in 

a  htf%e  arid  (  »e,  as  thte  foundation  of  virtue  ;  as 

that,  on  which  the  obligation  to  the  pt-.ciice  may  most  safely 
rest,  and  by  which  it  may  be  mo<>t  rationally  t -n forced.  Vir- 
,  in  itself,  oniv  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest 
good  both  to  the  individual  anil  to  society  ;  but  how  can  we 
expect  men  steadily  and  consistently  to  pursue  that  which 
they  only  indistinctly  see,  or  do  not  clearly  comprehend  ? 
To  make  men  truly  virtuous,  we  must  first  tnak<.  tnetn  truly 
wise.  For,  wisdom  and  virtue,  though  different  names,  have, 
when  considered  in  their  amplication  to  human  conduct, 
a  cogua,  I  he  Jews  of  old,  many  of  whose  prophets, 

or  teachers,  were  the  most  >ubhme  and  intrepid  moralists, 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  very  properly  included  every  moral 
perfecuoa  in  liteir  notions  of  wisdom,  and  they  consequently 
j»ud  i  vice  sjuonimous  terras. 

Whew  we  behold  a  aiau,  who  is  pure  and  humane,  and  up- 
right i«  ml  habits,  guilty  of  any  occasional  deflections 
from  what  he  knows  to  be  the  right  or  stiait  path  to  the 
unsophisticated  enjoyment  of  a  rational  nature,  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  he  is  less  wise  at  some  times  than  at  others :  that 
he  is  deluded  by  some  mistaken  notions  of  good,  which  cloud 
his  penetration  aud  mislead  his  choice.     Human  nature  is 
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mingled  largely  with  various  passions  and  affections  ;  but  as 
long  as  these  passions  and  affections  are  under  the  m<  derating 
power  of  reason,  they  operate  only  as  a  salutary  counteraction 
to  apathy  and  indolence.  When  a  wise  mau,  in  any  occa- 
sional moment  of  incorisideration,  surfers  himself  to  be  en- 
snared by  any  insidious  temptation,  or  overcome  by  any  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  his  resolutions  and  his  conduct  are  apt  to  be 
as  erroneous  as  those  of  a  fool. 

Consistency  of  conduct  is  certainly  a  most  exalted  excel- 
lence ;  but  still  there  are  various  inconsistencies  even  in  the 
best  characters,  arising  from  pressure  of  circumstances,  from 
ardour  of  temperament,  dullness  of  discrimination,  or  imper- 
fection of  knowledge,  which  ought  not  to  be  harshly  nor  immo- 
derately reproved.  But  those  men,  whose  general  conduct 
is  perhaps,  exemplarily  good,  if  they  fail  in  one  or  two  minor 
points,  or  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  common  routine  of 
established  customs  and  opinions,  become  the  objects  of 
obloquy  and  malevolence  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  those 
whose  life  is  a  continued  series  of  deviations  from  all  moral 
rules.  Such  is  the  justice  and  the  charity  of  those,  who  seem 
to  have  no  other  way  of  attaining  distinction  than  by  traduc- 
ing individuals  who  are  better  than  themselves  !  Such  per- 
sons should  learn  that  it  is  from  the  general  habits,  rather 
than  from  some  solitary  particulars  of  conduct,  which  may  be 
caused  by  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  more  than  by  defect 
of  probity,  that  the  moral  character  is  to  be  appretiated,  or 
a  fair  estimate  of  worth  formed. 

In  the  essay  on  imagination,  we  find  Mr.  Burdon  asserting 
that 

*.  To  the  power  of  imagination,  religion  owes  all  her  pleasures, 
and  all  her  terrors,  as  futurity  exists  only  in  idea;  for  though 
faith  can  work  wonders  as  well  as  believe  them,  yet  no  founder 
of  a  religion  can  do  more  than  promise  or  denounce  :  and  though 
his  followers  may  believe  in  his  word  or  his  power,  he  can  never 
alter  the  nature  of  things ;  even  the  Deity  himself  cannot  make 
the  future  to  be  present,  nor  convert  probability  into  certainty.' 

If  all  the  pleasures  and  all  the  terrors  of  religion  be, 
according  to  our  author,  owing  only  to  the  imagination, 
every  religionist  of  every  denomination,  must  be  more  or  less 
a  visionary  ;  or  a  man,  who  mistakes  the  phantoms,  for  the 
realities  of  happiness  or  woe.  Religion,  consideied  in  its 
common  and  most  useful  acceptation,  regards  human  con- 
duct according  as  it  is  good  or  evil,  as  the  subject  of  future 
rewards  or  punishments ;  and  this  idea  is  well  calculated  to 
excite  our  hopes  or  fears,  or  to  be  the  source  of  pleasure  or 
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of  pain.  But  to  represent  these  hopes,  or  fears,  these  plea- 
sures or  paius  as  ideal,  or  illusions,  is  to  attempt  to  stifle  the 
most  salutary  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  mau.  That  '  futu- 
rity exists  only  in  idea,'  is  true  as  far  as  it  implies  that  the 
same  event  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be,  and  not  be,  or  be  at 
once  present  and  future.  Bj.it,  when  an  event,  though  distant, 
is  certain  to  take  place,  we  seldom  say  that  it  exists  only  in 
idea,  unless  we  hold  the  supposed  certainty  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  delusion.  When  we  say  that  a  thing  exists  only 
in  idea,  we  generally  mean  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  or 
that  it  never  will  exist.  But,  in  the  'mind  of  the  honest  reli- 
gionist, a  state  of  retribution  after  death  is  a  probability,  which 
approaches  to  the  certainty  of  death  itself. 

When  Mr  Burdon  describes  the  hopes  and  fears  of  reli- 
gion as  ideal,  he  surely  cannot  mean  that  the  pleasureable  or 
the  painful  sensations,  which  religion  excites  in  minds  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  or  under  different  circumstances,  do 
not  exist,  or  are  entirely  chimerical.  For  the  sensation  of 
hope,  or  anticipated  enjoyment  is  as  real  as  though  not  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  sensation  of  fruition,  or  actual  enjoy- 
ment. The  sensation  is  not  a  phantom  but  a  reality.  It  is 
an  actual  change  in  the  state  of  the  sensory  ;  and  so  far  exists 
independent  of  opinion.  When  Mr.  Burdon  says  that 
*  futurity  exists  only  in  idea,'  does  he  mean  to  exclude  it 
from  an  actual  existence  in  the  divine  mind?  But,  if  the 
futurity  of  the  religionist  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  its  exist- 
ence, though  future  in  respect  to  the  actual  experience  of 
man,  is  yet  as  real,  as  any  object  of  present,  palpable  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  stay  to  argue  with  Mr.  Burdon,  whether 
the  Deity  can  make  the  future  to  be  present ;  but  will  not 
our  author  allow  that  reality  is  not  destroyed  by  any  length  of 
intervening  space,  or  of  intervening  time  i 

Mr.  Burdon  says  *  the  pleasures  of  hope  have  their  birth 
from  the  imagination.'  But,  is  not  hope,  in  itself,  a  plea- 
surable sensation  ?  We  may  fear  or  apprehend  the  coming 
of  what  is  painful  and  disagreeable  ;  but  we  never  hope  for 
what  is  painful  and  disagreeable.  Hope  refers  only  to  plea- 
surable objects  and  events.  These  are  its  natural,  its  indi- 
visible associates  in  the  sensory.  And  this  power  of  hope, 
which  is  thus  rendered  such  an  efficacious  antagonist  to  every 
species  of  suffering  and  woe,  is  not  owing  to  the  imagination 
nor  to  any  other  faculty,  but  is,  as  well  as  imagination,  or  any 
other  faculty,  one  of  the  natural  and  inherent  energies  of  the 
human  mind 

'  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast/ 
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There  is  hardly  any  corporeal,  or  mental  suffering  so  griev- 
ous, which  can  entirely  exclude  the  occasional  and  enlivening 
visit*  of  hope,  to  scatter  her  soothing  balms  over  the  most 
torturing  sorrows  and  the  keenest  pangs.  II ow  few  are 
there  among  the  thousands  of  human  sufferers  in  this  regioa 
of  uncertainty  and  inquietude,  vUiom  sickness  and  poverty, 
whom  public  distress  and  domestic  calamity  are  tossing  on 
the  rack  of  affliction,  who  are  not,  at  frequent  intervals, 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  forget  the 
gloomy  hour  in  the  fair  ideal,  which  she  places  before  the 
mind  i  When  we  consider  the  great  influence  of  hope  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  the  large  space  which  she  agreeably 
occupies  id  the  drama  of  human  life,  we  have  one  very  strong 
proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  For  all  the  common 
purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  necessary  athnurants  to  hu- 
man activity,  the  fear  of  evil  might  have  been  substituted  for 
the  hope  of  good.  But  what  a  change  would  this  single 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  have  made  in  the 
circumstances  of  human  life  !  How  would  it  have  increased 
our  sorrows  and  diminished  the  power  of  alleviation  !  Hope 
then  must  be  regarded  as  the  free  and  blissful  boon  of  a 
benevolent  Dtity  to  his  suffering  creatures. 

Air.  liurdon  says  that  the 

*  imagination  is  awake,  when  the  reason  and  the  senses  are 
asleep  ;  and  in  the  visionary  pictures  of  a  dream,  affords  us 
(delights  which  our  dull  existence  can  never  equal,  and  heaven, 
itself  can  never  exceed.' 

Mr.  Burdon  must  certainly  have  experienced  greater  de- 
light in  dreaming  than  ever  fell  to  our  share.  We,  indeed, 
consider  dreaming  to  be  only  an  interruption  of  salubrious 
?leep.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  that  '  the  imagination  is 
awake  when  the  reason  and  the  senses  ■  are  asleep  ;'  if  by 
4  asleep'  be  meant  in  a  state  of  sound  healthy  sleep ;  such  as 
tfiat  which  most  refreshes  the  body  and  renovates  the  strength. 
Dreaming  is  the  confused  and  disorderly  revival  of  impres- 
sions in  the  sensory,  hi  a  state  of  imperfect  sleep,  where  the 
voluntary  power  of  the  mind  is  not  so  fully  quiescent  as 
during  the  interval  of  profound  sleep.  For,  where  the  sleep 
is  perfectly  sound  and  health),  and  the  faculty  of  volition  is 
completly  absorbed  in  its  genial  influence,  dreams  do  not 
occur.  Hence,  we  find  that  those  persons  are  most  liable 
to  dream,  whose  sleep  is  broken  and  imperfect  owing  to  phy- 
sical causes,  who  oppress  their  stomachs  with  food  before 
they  retire  to  rest,  who  have  undergone  too  much  fatigue 
during  the  day,  whose  miuds   have  been  occupied  with  a 
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frittUitucie  of  novel  objects,  or  in  whom  some  unexpected) 
occurrence,  or  some  predominant  idea,  which  exerts  an  BUM* 
tural  activity,  ns  in  madness  and  hypochondria,  prevents  Hw 
entire  absorption  of  the  voluntary  power,  and  leaves  the  facals* 
lies  of  memory,  association,  &c.  at  some  degree  of  liberty, 
so  thai  the  tracery  of  past  impressions  is  more  or  less  vividly 
exhibited  in  the  sensory.  And  we  may  remark,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  that  loose  dreams  are  usually  the  most 
lively  and  orderly,  or  approach  the  nearest  to  realities,  where 
the  mind  is,  at  the  most  remote  point,  from  sound  sleep, 
without  bring  entirely  awake.  And  dreams  are  found  by 
experience  to  become  more  confused  and  faint  in  proportion, 
as  we  approach  the  oblivious  confines  of  profound  sleep* 
whore  the)  entirely  disappear.  'Ibis  MM  the  most  rational 
theory  of  dreams. 

Mr.  Burdon  expatiates  with  great  warmth  on  the  force  of 
imagination  : 

•  To  imagination,'  says  he,  '  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  orna- 
ments and  embellishments  of  life.  Taste  and  judgment  can 
only  direct  ;  bm  imagination  L'ives  birth  to  all  that  is  elegant, 
grand,  and  beaiitiUii  ;  to  in  i  ^  •_•  owt- the  vanned  jwwer  of  music, 
the  lively  creations  of  poetry,  the  animated  edicts  of  painting* 
the  statuary  that  stems  to  li\e  and  breathe,  the  dt ■lightful  in- 
ductions of  natural  landscape,  (lie  sublime  conceptions  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  living  efforts  of  the  actor.' 

'  Imagination  refci  irtua,  is  the  source  of  honour,  ten- 

derness, and  delicacy.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  owed  its  origin  to  a 
lively  conception  of  ideal  wrongs :  it  tended  to  refine  the  mind* 
of  barbaiian-  -   .  D  I    injury, 

and  taught  them  to  fbr+n  ideas  of  virtue  exalted  above  the  coarse 
collisions  of  the  passion?,  and  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  moral 
excellence,  lite  tenderness  winch  we  contiwttf  fiir  the  feelings 
and  distresses  of  others.  gjtirits  only  Imagination.;  \et  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  r  id  equally  8  iiim  that 

bestowsand  him  that  reeeiv  ,-.     Tli?  tieitttee  of  the 

sjana  is  frequently  corrected  by  the  imagination.;  for  the  idea 
ot  giving  pain  to  others  frequently  restrains  hi  trotn  saying  and 
doing  many  things  to  which,   b  -'uhL-n  emotion,  we  ara 

impetuously  urged  ;  and  it  prompts  also  that  delicate  attention, 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  which  most  of  all  things  sweetens  the 
intercourse  of  society.' 

'  Tis  imagination  alone  that  exalts  one  man  above  another, 
and  makes  the  man  of  genius  tower  over  the  rest  of  his  species, 
by  the  purity  of  his  mora!-  and  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts. 
Filled  with  ideas  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  happinc-s,  he  scorns  tl>e 
petty  contentions  of  the  world  for  wealth  and  pswerj  and  looks 
down  with  pity  or  contempt  on  the  mean  disguises  of  dissimu- 
lation and  flattery.     He  keeps  bit  mini  for  ever  intent  on  that 
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purity  and  refinement,  which,  though  ideal,  can  only  preserve 
him  from  the  filth  and  folly  of  the  world.  He  knows  no  supe- 
rior, but  in  virtue  and  talents  ;  and  treats  the  trifling  forms  and 
distinctions  of  society,  as  the  sports  and  amusements  of  chil- 
dren. Such  a  man  is  born  to  reform  and  improve  his  species; 
and  though  he  may  be  sneered  at  by  the  vulgar  great,  or  laughed 
at  by  the  thoughtless  mob,  it  is  impossible,  if  he  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  instruct  his  fellow-creatures,  that  he  should  not  amend 
and  purify  the  degraded  state  of  society.' 

'  A  man  of  warm  imagination  may  be  imprudent,  but  he  can 
never  have  a  bad  heart  :  for  he  who  can  picture  to  himself  the 
distress  or  happiness  of  others,  unconnected  with  his  own,  must 
feel  for  them  in  some  degree,  if  he  has  not  been  hardened  by 
early  prejudice,  or  frequent  disappointment ;  and  he  will  act  as 
he  feels,  when  every  string  in  his  heart  vibrates  with  responsive 
sympathy.  He  who  has  never  rioted  in  the  luxury  of  a  warm 
imagination,  may  be  coldly  and  correctly  virtuous,  but  he  can 
never  be  generous,  affectionate,  nor  tender ;  he  never  can  expe- 
rience those  feelings'  of  philanthropy  which  expand  into  universal 
benevolence.' 

In  the  essay  on  '  characters/  we  have  some  very  just  and 
acute  remarks,   3nd  some  very  well-drawn  characters,  parti- 
cularly of  the  principal  authors  and  primary  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution.     We  do  not  coincide  with  the  author  in 
some  of  his  preliminary  observations  in  this  essay,  that  those 
situations  in  life  are  most  favourable  to  happiness,  which  are 
most  favourable  to  variety  of  enjoyments.     We  believe  that 
the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case.     The  man  whose  table 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  dubious  variety  of  viands,  is  not 
superior,  in  point  of  fruition,  to  him  who  9its  down  with  an 
appetite  to  a  single  dish.     He  '  who  can  travel  from  place  to 
place,'  and  '  partake  of  the  pleasures  which  different  countries 
afford,'  is  much  more  exposed  to  mortification,  and  is  likely, 
on  the  whole,  to  experience  a  less  sum  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, than  he,  whose  occupation  is  chiefly  confined  to  his 
farm,  his  field,  or  his  garden,  or  who  can  converse  quietly 
with  his  family  and  his   books  by  the  fireside.     The  good 
housewife,  who  rises  in  the  morning  to  go  through  the  same 
round  of  duties  which  she  performed  yesterday,  and  which 
she  will  execute  tomorrow,  experiences  very  little  variety  in 
the  peaceful  tenour  of  her  life.     Her  tomorrow  is  only  a 
repetition  of  today,  and  an  image  of  the  day  following.     But 
is  she  less  happy,  does  she  experience  less  self-satisfaction, 
which  is  the  purest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  than  the  most 
voluptuous  dame,  who  revels  in    every   variety  of  amuse- 
ment ? 
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'The  various  shades  of  character/  says  Mr.  B.  'which  dis- 
tinguish individuals  from  each  other  in   society,  form  a  constant 
subject  of  amusing  contemplation  to  the  philosopher,  who  pene- 
trates into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  judges  of  things 
n<>t  from  their  appearances,  but  from  jheir  distinctive  qualities. 
The  dull  monotonous  forms  of  polished  society,  leave  little  room 
for  any  display  of  character  among  the  generality  of  men  ;  yet 
there  are  some  whose  minds  are  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  as  to 
shew   their  true  motives,  notwithstanding  these  restraints;  and 
were  it  n<  t  for  custom,    fa>hiou,   and   the  slavish  dependence  of 
each  mm  on  other  people's  opinions,  we  should  have  a  much 
greater  variety   of  character  than  the  world  at  present  affords. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  foreigners,  that  this  country,  where  the 
people  are  under  fewer  restraints  from  the  government,  than  in 
despotic   monarchies,   contains   more  eccentric  characters  than 
any  other  in  Europe;  and   to  a  certain  degree  it  is  true;  for 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman   is  left  more  to  himself  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  time  and  property,  that  any  other  man  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe:  and  hence  results  that  variety  of  character 
which  is  to  be  found   all  over  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  in 
the  metropolis;  and  hence  also  the  pleasure  which  an  English- 
man derives  from   an  acquaintance  with  all  ranks.     One  Turk 
or  one   Russian   resembles  another  in  almost  every  thing,    but 
there  are  hardly  two  Englishmen  alike,  except  in   the  general 
features   of  their  character;  viz.   their   love  of  their   country, 
their  bravery,  and   their   leve  of  liberty  ;  but  these  are  mixed 
and  compounded  with  so  many  other  qualities,  that  though  they 
are  strong  enough  alone  to  form  a  national  character,  yet  there 
are  hardly  two  individuals  alike.' 

Mr.  B.  remarks  that 

'  the  difference  between  temper  and  character  is  frequently  con- 
founded, though  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike.  Temper  con- 
sists in  those  dispositions  of  the  heart  in  which  all  men  resemble 
each  other  in  their  different  descriptions,  viz.  sullen,  obstinate, 
hasty,  proud,  or  malicious.  Character  is  formed  of  those  pecu- 
liar propensities,  those  likes  and  dislikes,  those  pleasures  and 
pains,  by  which  one  man  differs  from  another  so  much,  that  he 
composes  almost  of  himself  a  particular  species.  The  compo- 
nent parts  of  all  men  are  the  same;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mixed  together  that  forms  their  character.' 

Our  author  is  certainly  right  in  asserting  that  temper  and 
character  are  two  different,  things  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
*  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike.'  For  they  are  often  so 
blended  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other ;  or  to  determine  how  much  of  any  particular 
action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one,  and  how  much  to  the 
other.     Character  is  often  modified  by  temper,  and  temper  is 
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often  restrained,  improved,  or  altered,  by  character.  Tempsr 
is  more  natural,  and  character  more  acquired  Temper  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  greater  or  less  irritability  of  fibre, 
which  we  bring  with  us  in  the  world;  so  that  a  man  may 
often  be  truly  said  to  be  born  with  a  good  or  a  bad  tem- 
per ;  but  character  is  more  the  result  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances, in  which  we  are  placed,  and  of  habits  which  are 
acquired. 

Mr.  Burdon  says  that  '  the  study  of  character  is  not  only 
a  pleasant,  but  the  most  useful  exercise*  of  the  mind/  We 
know,  by  experience,  the  pleasantness  of  the  study  ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  must  be  highly  useful  to  all  those,  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  numerous  and  diversified  obser- 
vations on  the  varieties  of  individual  character. 

'In  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  there  is  little  difference  of 
character,  and  little  is  to  be  expected  ;  for  the  constant  occu- 
pation of  toiling  for  a.  maintenance,  leaves  little  room  for  other 
thoughts  and  employments;  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  pains, 
and  the  same  objects,  are  common  to  them  all  ;  and  one  sailor 
is  as  much  like  another  sailer,  as  one  ploughman  resembles  hi* 
fellow.  Yet  we  now  and  then  find,  even  among  artizins  and 
mechanics,  a  character  to  whom  chance  has  given  a  different 
turn  from  the  rest  of  his  equals,  and  formed  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  those  around  him.  But  such,  indeed,  are 
rare  in  all  ranks,  and  much  more  so  in  those  which  afford  so 
little  room  for  variety  of  sentiments  and  ideas.' 

There  is  a  character,  which  always  belongs  more  or  less  to 
a  species  or  class  of  individuals  in  any  particular  profession, 
trade,  or  employment  ;  as  in  soldiers,  sailors,  artizans  of 
different  descriptions,  in  lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines  ;  but 
this  character,  which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  occupation,  is 
variously  modified  by  the  particular  temperament  and  habit* 
of  the  individual,  so  that  the  general  resemblance  which  be- 
longs, as  it  were,  to  the  employment,  is  almost  lost  in  the 
difference,  which  is  inherent  in  the  individual-.  The  differ- 
ence between  individuals  who  follow  the  same  occupations 
as  between  individual  peasants,  or  mechanics,  are  we  believe 
in  general  more  strongly  marked  than  Mr.  13m don  seems  to 
think.  This  difference  is  even  more  remarkable  in  humble 
life  than  in  a  more  elevated  sphere.  In  bumble  life,  indi- 
vidual likes  and  dislikes  are  more  usually  seen,  because  they 
are  less  suppressed  by  the  forms  of  polished  society,  which, 
while  they  soften  the  character,  render  it  monotonous  and 
uniform,     in  humble  life,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  passions 
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nre  displayed  more  in  their  naked,  undisguised  state,  and  the 
natural  temperament  is  less  covered  with  the  varnish  of  art. 
Thus,  therefore,  we  believe,  that  an  acute  and  discriminating 
observer,  will  find  more,  and;  more  striking  varieties  of  cha- 
racter among  rustics  and  the  lower  species  of  mechanics,  than 
among  persons  who  are  within  the  confines  of  what  is  called, 
fashionable  life. 

Before  we  quit  the  essay,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
ceding animadversions,  we  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
characters,  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  drawn  with  much  force 
and  discrimination.  We  will  select  those  of  Mirabeau,  and 
Madame  Roland. 

*  The  character  of  Mirabeau,  which  stands  foremost  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution,  as  being  the  first  active  agent  in  that 
eventfal  period,  is  now  no  longer  doubtful.  With  talents  suited 
to  any  purpose,  lie  wanted  thwse  solid  virtues  which  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  and  therefore,  though  courted  by  all  par- 
ties, he  was  trusted  by  none.  The  jacobins  despised,  and  the 
royalists  dreaded  him  ;  but  at  last  they  won  him  to  their  party* 
He  had  that  intuitive  quickness  of  penetration,  which  enabled 
him  to  peiceive,  at  a  glance,  the  remote  tendency  of  every  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  force  of  expression,  by  which  he  compelled  other 
people  to  see  what  he  wished  them  by  a  few  words ;  nay,  he 
could  do  more  :  he  could  make  them  believe  what  was  never  in- 
tended, provided  it  suited  his  own  purpose.  He  was,  therefore, 
completely  master  of  his  audience,  whenever  he  spoke  ;  and 
never  waited  his  time  in  vain  harangues.  His  passions,  and  hi:> 
indulgence  of  them,  were  equally  unbounded ;  and  what  he 
wished,  he  seldom  wanted  the  power  to  obtain,  for  his  me 
were  superior  to  tho>e  of  all  other  men.  To  the  most  profound 
•  li-simulation,  he  united  the  greatest  openness  and  plainne 
his  arrogance  and  audacity  Wt  re  invincible  :  it  was  impossible,  to 
disconcert  him.  lie  was  at  all  times  in  possession  of  his  counter 
nance,  his  voice,  and  his  temper  ;  and  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
he  could  display  such  a  degree  of  force  and  earnestness,  as  c 
municated  the  same  to  all  around  him.  His  arduur  and  impe- 
tuosily  carried  every  thing  before  them.  He  could  bear  no 
opposition,  and  h<  d  the  power  of  silencing  all  his  oppo- 

nents. Born  and  educated  in  the  rank  of  nobility,  he  never 
forgot  the  manners  of  a  court ;  and  though  personal  sufferings 
had  rendered  him  the  enemy  of  oppression,  he  still  retained  in 
secret,  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  royalty.  No  man  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  :  he  penetrated  at  once 
into  the  nio^t  secret  motives  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  discriminated  the  different  features  of  every  man's 
character,  and  those  in  which  one  man  differed  from  an  ther. 
He  was  admirably  suited  in  all  respects  for  the  leader  of  a  party  ; 
but  he  had  no  need  of  a  party,  for  he  was  the  leader  of  the  ua- 
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tion  in  all  its  efforts  from  slavery  to  liberty.    He  has  been  accused 
of  having  a  share  in  the  Orleans'  conspiracy,  and  it  is  certain 
he  was  connected  with  many  of  its  members,  but  he  never  acted 
with  them  as  a  party  any  further  than  it  suited  his  own  ideas  of 
personal  interest.     He  certainly   never  intended  to  go  all  the 
lengths  of  the  revolution,  because  he  knew  too  well  that  in  such 
a  struggle   he  might  lose  all  that  he  had  been  contending  for. 
He  wished  to  be  the  first  minister  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
his  views  of  ambition  extended  no  further.     His  expression  on 
his  death-bed,  that  the  monarchy  had  died  with  him,  was  a 
strong  proof  that  he  had  engaged  himself  in  its  support ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  hazarding  too  m"uch  to  say,  that,  had  he  lived, 
he  might  have  saved  from  destruction  both  the  monarch  and  the 
throne  ;  for  his  eloquence  and  personal  influence  were  able  to 
effect  any  thing.     He  was  himself  a  tower  of  strength  to  what- 
ever party  he  espoused,  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  been 
a  bulwark  to  the  court,  to  break  the  violence  of  contending  par- 
ties.    Had  he  lived,  the   Robespierres,  Talliens,  and  Legendres, 
would  have  remained  in  insignificance,  and  many  of  the  horrors 
of  the  revolution  might  have  been  prevented  :  but  it  was  intended 
otherwise,  and  he  perished  by  an  untimely  death,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  talents  and  the  height  of  his  power.     He  was  a  patriot 
in  theory,  but  in  action  he  thought  only  of  himself.     The  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  morality, 
were  in  his  head,  but  not  in  his  heart.     He  could  write,  and 
he  could  speak,  of  all  that  was  virtuous,  amiable,  and  honourable 
among  men;  but  in  action  he  lost  sight  of  his  principles,  and 
afforded  a  miserable  example  how  feeble  is  the  control  of  reason 
over  strong  and  predominant  passions.     No  eloquence  in  mo- 
dern times  (if  eloquence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effects)  is  to 
be  compared  to  his,  for  he  never  spoke  without  gaining  imme- 
diately the  purpose  he  intended  : — his   private  life  was  a  shockf 
ing  series  of  profligacy  and  immorality  :  though  he  felt  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  tenderest  love,  yet  he  indulged   at  times  in  the 
-coarsest  intemperance.     His  letters  to  his  mistress,  who  was  the 
wife  of  another  man,  express  all  the  feelings  of  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  passion,  united  to  the  grossest  sensuality.     In  the 
art  of  seduction  he  was  unrivalled  ;  for  though  nature  had  denied 
him  every  personal  attraction,  yet  such  were  the  alluring  spells 
of  his  conversation  and  manners,  that  no  woman  whom  he  chose 
to  attack  could  resist  his  advances.     His  person  was  large  and 
Coarse,  his  face  was  deformed  by  the.small  pox,  and  his  f  atures 
were  strong  and  repulsive:  yet  for  all  thts,  he  could  talk  himself 
agreeable,  for  he  had  a  tongue  that  could  charm  even  the  guarded 
ear  of  susprcion  and  prudence,  and  accomplish  what  few   men 
would  dare  to  attempt.     Such  was  the  man  wnom  nature  sent 
into  the  world,  at  a  critical  period,  to  accomplish  her  purposes. 
By  every  action  of  his  liie  he    forwarded    the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  and  it  was  brought  to  its  present  termination  only  by 
his  death.     The  fatal  resolution  of  the  monarch  to  fly  the  king- 
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dom,  was  the  first  consequence  of  that  event ;  and  all  his  future 
measures  tended  only  to  hasten  his  destruction.  Had  Mirabeau 
lived,  he  would  probably  have  saved  the  throne  :  and  though  we 
should  acquit  him  of  the  share  he  had  in  overturning  despo- 
tism, the  Brissotines  were  not  equally  innocent  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.' 

Of  Madame  Roland,  Mr.  Burdon  says  that 

*»she  was,  in  talents,  and  dignity  of  character,  the  first  woman 
that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  history.  If  an  idea  of  her  mind 
was  to  be  formed  from  her  writings  alone,  we  might  safely  pro- 
nounce her  to  be  faultless,  for,  there  indeed  are  to  be  found  sen- 
timents which  tend  to  the  highest  improvement  of  our  nature, 
expressed  in  language  the  most  pure  and  animated.  The  love 
of  learning,  virtue,  liberty,  arts,  beauty,  nature,  elegance,  and 
refinement,  shines  in  every  page  that  she  has  left  behind  her; 
so  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  heartily  pronounce  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  prose  from  which  I  have  derived  equal  pleasure.  She 
was  ever  the  friend  and  adviser  of  her  husband,  and  sought  for 
no  more  power  than  she  could  obtain  through  him,  and  was,  in 
all  respects,  such  a  wife  as  few  literary  meu  have  the  happine.;*.. 
to  possess  ;  not  only  the  partner  of  his  bed,  but  the  companion 
of  his  social  and  literary  hours:  she  shared  in  all  his  triumphs, 
and  felt  for  all  his  injuries;  his  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  and 
the  sole  instructress  of  his  child.  She  sympathized  with  him 
in  every  thought  and  feeling,  so  that  when  he  heard  of  her 
death,  he  no  longer  wished  to  continue  i.i  existence.  No  wo- 
man was  more  free  from  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  for  her  mind  was 
too  much  occupied  with  things  of  importance,  to  be  amused 
with  the  trifles  of  dissipation.  Her  greatest  pleasures  were  the 
beauties  of  nature,  animated  conversation,  and  the  study  of 
mankind.  She  avoided  all  places  of  public  amusement,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  gratified  but  an  idle  love  of  pleasure  :  never- 
theless, she  was  pleased  with  music  and  theatrical  representations, 
when  either  were  to  be  had  in  any  degree  of  excellence.  Her 
mind  was  elevated,  by  the  most  refined  studies,  beyond  the  com- 
mon pitch  of  women  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  she 
found  few  companions  among  her  own  sex ;  yet  she  never  forgot 
the  duties  which  nature  and  custom  had  imposed  on  her.  As  a 
mother,  she  excelled  most  others  in  attention  to  her  daughter  ; 
and  as  the  mistress  of  a  family,  she  never  neglected  any  branch 
of  that  important  trust,  but  regulated  alf  her  concerns  with  the 
most  systematic  economy.  The  same  exact  disposition  of  her 
time  and  affairs,  she  carried  with  her  to  a  prison,  where  neat- 
ness and  propriety  ever  reigned,  so  far  as  the  rigour  of  her  per- 
secutors permitted.  Her  music,  her  books,  and  her  flowers, 
soothed  and  beguiled  many  a  tedious  hour,  during  five  months 
of  rigorous  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  last  moments  of  her 
life  approached,  and  she  was  commanded  to  prepare  for  execu- 
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tion,  she  got  ready  at  the  appointed  instant,  dressed  as  becarne? 
the  decency  of  her  sex,  with  elegance  and  simplicity.  Her  firm  - 
ness  never  forsook  her  for  a  moment  during  all  her  sufferings, 
and,  on  the  scaffold,  she  paid  a  compliment  to  her  executioner, 
which  none  but  a  Frenchwoman,  and  such  a  one  as  herself, 
could  have  conceived  :  her  last  words  deplored  the  state  of  li- 
berty, and  she  yielded  to  the  fatal  stroke  without  a  sign  or  strug- 
gle of  resistance.  That  she  conspired,  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
Brissotines,  against  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  defend  her  against 
such  an  accusation :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  her  conduct 
affords  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
of  human  nature.  By  much  meditation  on  the  vices  and  mise- 
ries of  mankind,  and  the  constant  contemplation  of  theoretical 
excellence,  she  had  exalted  her  mind  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
which  rendered  her  blind  to  all  the  obstacles  that  lay  between 
the  conception,  and  the  completion,  of  her  beloved  Object,  which 
she  believed  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  sanctify  any  means 
by  which  it  could  be  realized;  and  thus  in  the  search  after  an 
imaginary  good,  she  produced  much  actual  misery  to  herself 
and  others  ;  because  she  was  not  provided  with  the  means,  un- 
holy as  they  were,  of  accomplishing  her  purpose  ;  and  even  had 
it  been  attained,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  power 
would  have  had  its  usual  effect  on  her,  and  on  her  party.  Let 
their  example  be  a  lesson  to  all  reformers  of  slates,  to  be  con- 
lent  with  gradual  and  moderate  improvements  ;  such  as  are  con- 
formable to  the  progress  of  nature,  rather  than  by  aiming  at 
visionary  excellence,  to  hazard  their  own  and  the  public  safely.' 

We  have  not  room  to  admit  all  that  Mr.  B.  says  of  Robes- 
pierre, but  the  following  appears  characteristically  just . 

*  His  views  were  net  extensive,  he  had  no  ideas  beyond  those 
of  force  or  fraud.  There  was  nothing  great,  nohle,  nor  gene- 
rous, iu  his  conceptions  ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose,  he  knew  not  how  to  employ  his  power.  The  great,  the 
learned,  and  the  virtuous,  were  his  enemies,  and  he  saw  no  me- 
thod of  silencing  their  opposition,  but  force  :  however,  that  engine 
which  he  employed  to  preserve  his  authority,  proved  the  inslru- 
ment'of  his  destruction  ;  and  it  was  natural  it  should  be  so,  for 
no  man  can  expect  to  govern  a  country  long,  after  he  has  reduced 
himself  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength  with  the  people,  which  shall 
last  longest.' 

The  essay  on  c  the  feelings'  does  great  credit  to  those  of 
Mr..  Burdon. 

The  essay  on  (  education'  contains  many  judicious  and  prac- 
tical observations.     We  select  the  following : 
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t  The  rrore  early  children  are  accustomed  to  use  their  limbs, 
lifter  they  have  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  strength,  the  greater 
will  be  their  health  ;  for  by  want  of  use  the  limbs  become  stiff' 
and  rigid,  and  the  children  unhealthy, for  want  of  exercise.  At 
months  old,  or  a  little  more,  n  healthy  child  should  begin  to 
use  its  ftet,  and,  after  that,  it  should  be  left  to  itself,  as  much  as 
is  consistent  with  safety  :  if  it  falls,  let  it  gt  t  up  again  with  the 
least  help  possihle,  and  in  a  little  lime  it  will  get  up  alone :  if 
it  cries,  which  it  will  often  do,  without  being  much  hirrt,  let  it 
never  he  n  garded,  but  try  to  amuse  it,  and  the  crying  will  soon 
be  over  :  nevei  pity  it,  for  then  it  will  only  cry  the  longer.' 

'  After  a  child  is  able  to  walk,  let  all  its  playthings  be  such  as 
promote  exercise,  and  generally  above  its  powers  :  time  and  use 
will  make  them  easy  ;  for  if  they  have  only  such  thing*  as  they 
can  manage  with  ease,  they  neither  acquire  strength  nor  Uex- 
terrty.  If  they  get  wrong  or  out  of  order,  or  seemingly  out  of 
their  reach,  let  them  try  to  put  them  right  again,  if  not  very 
■difficult,  for  they  should  early  be  taught  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
for  themselves  :  by  this  means  they  will  acquire  p.ttienee,  quick- 
nness,  and  perseverance.  These  thing!  appear  trifling,  but  they  are 
not  trifling  in  their  effects  ;  for  it  is  by  a  continued  series  of 
impressions,  and  by  the  repetition  of  similar  impressions,  that  the 
minds  of  children  are  formed  :  ihey  bring  no  ideas  with  them  into 
the  world,  and  therefore  much  depends  on  what  they  are  taught. 
Without  this  is  acknowledged  and  understood,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  education  ;  our  infants  may,  like  savages,  be  the 
mere  creatures  of  imitation,  and  go  right  or  wrong  as  chance  di- 
rects ;  but  without  early  and  constant  attention  to  the  impressions 
they  receive,  they  never  dan  arrive  at  that  degree  of  excellence  of 
which  their  nature  is  -capable.  Though  the  general  tempera- 
ment of  children  is  derived  from  their  bodily  constitution,  and 
-is,  therefore,  called  natural ;  yet  their  particular  dispositions  and 
propensities,  arise  from  the  impressions  they  receive  iu  their 
■earliest  youth/ 

'  Education  generally  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  that  is,  we  often 
leach  children  to  read  and  write  and  do  other  things  by  rote, 
before  we  teach  them  to  think.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am 
convinced  of  it  from  experience,  that  in  order  to  form  the  minds 
of  children,  we  should  reason  with  them  and  talk  to  them  of 
things  much  above  their  age,  and  if  they  are  endowed  by  nature 
■with  even  a  tolerable  capacity,  their  reasoning  powers  will  be 
much  more  beneliti  d  by  this  sort  of  instruction,  than  if  deferred 
-till  a  later  period  ;  and  alter  that  they  may  be  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  which  they  will  learn  much  quicker  and  easier 
after  their  faculties  have  acquired  some  strength,  than  in  their 
early  infancy.' 

'  Children  in  full  health  and  spirits  are  naturally  eager  and 
impatient,  and  if  their  desires  are  constantly  complied  with, 
they  will,  in  time,  never  bear  to  b  •  refused  :  it  is  requisite,  there- 
fore., to  be  steady  iu  denying  them  whatever  is  improper  ios 
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them*  to  have,  but  to  indulge  them  in  all  things  that  are  inn<v 
cent,  and  in  time  they  will  learn  to  distinguish.  This  method, 
when  begun  early,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  heating,  which, 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid,  should  never  be  resorted  to :  it  requires 
great  judgment  to  know  when  to  refuse  and  when  to  comply. 
Though  I  by  no  means  deny  that  whipping  may  now  and  then 
be  of  use,  before  a  child  can  be  talked  to.  yet  parents  ought -to 
be  very  sparing  of  such  correction,  and  never  to  use  any  other 
mode  of  beating.  Some  people  indo'-ge  thtmselves  in  a  cruel 
and  dangerous  custom  of  giving  blows  over  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  a  very  common  m-  de  of  correction  is,  boxing  the 
ears,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unjustifiable.  Children 
corrected  with 'cruelty  often  become  cruel  themselves  ;  and  no- 
thing can  shew  so  little  command  of  temper,  or  so  much  low 
breeding,  as  to  strike  a  child  hastily  and  severely. 

'  There  are  some  people  whose  whole  system  of  educa'ion  con- 
sists in  whipping;  it  is  the  common  corrective  for  all  faults  and 
for  all  offences.  rI  he  best  substitute  for  this  severe  discipline,  is 
a  constant  funnies?  in  denying  what  is  improper,  and  this  will 
accustom  children  early,  to  set  bounds  to  their  desires,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  things  which  cannot 
b-  prevented;  for  the  longer  they  live  in  the  world,  the  more 
frequently  they  will  meei  with  disappointment.' 

'  With  children  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  years,  some  regu- 
larity and  method  should  be  adopted  as  to  the  hours  of  instruc- 
tion and  play ;  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  make 
them  come  to  th<  ir  book,  not  as  a  painful  drudgery,  but  as  a 
pleasing  employment  ;  as  the  means  of  acquiring  every  thing 
they  wish  for,  and  to  obtain  that  relaxation  which  they  should 
be  told,  can  never  be  granted  till  they  have  first  performed  their 
duly.  To  reason  with  them  in  this  manner,  on  the.  necessity  of 
attending  to  their  books,  and  to  teach  them  that  amusement  is 
only  the  reward  of  diligence,  will  imprint  on  their  tender  minds, 
ideas  of  duty  and  regularity,  which  can  never  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained.' 

'  If  young  people  are  not  properly  instructed  before  the  age 
of  filteen,  little  can  be  done  afterwards  to  any  good  purpose. 
The  impressions  which  a  child  re  ceives,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  treated,  before  he  is  a  year  old,  determine  in  some  mea- 
sure iiis  temper  and  talents.  At  the  age  of  five  months  they 
begin  to  make  distinctions  in  things  and  persons,  and  from  that 
time  we  are  to  watch  the  direction  and  impulse  of  their  minds. 
This  is  much  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined,  but  the  fact  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  If  a  child  of  a  year  old  has  every  thing 
givtn  it  which  it  wants,  if  it  is  constantly  indulged,  it  will  be- 
come hasty,  impatient,  and  irascible  :  to  counteract  that  pro- 
pensity is  all  that  can  be  done  at  so  early  an  agf ;  but  as  their 
ideas  exp  nd  we  must  take  tvevy  pains  to  implant  in  them  good 
disposition  ;  for  soon  after  that,  they  become  timid,  or  resolute, 
generous,  affectionate,  cruel,  kind,  and  tender-hearted,  nearly  as 
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tliey  are  taught ;  that  is,  between  the  age  of  one  and  three 
years  ;  till  then,  they  are  merely  creatures  of  sensation  and 
memory  :  they  repeat  what  they  are  told,  they  do  what  they  are 
bid,  and  they  fetl  bod  ly  pain,  but  they  neither  reason  nor 
refLci  :  till  that  t  me  tl  ey  must  be  led  by  authority  ;  they  must 
be  told  to  do  some  things,  and  forbid  to  do  ethers,  without  know- 
ing why  ;  we  must  form  their  bodily  health,  their  manners,  and 
their  temper,  lint  we  must  not  pretend  to  reason  with  them,  nor 
expect  tn<  in  to  do  so;  it  is  talking  to  them  a  language  which 
they  cannot  understand  ;  yet  at  a  proper  age,  which  is  when 
they  are  near  three  years  old,  we  ought  to  watch  the  opening1 
and  progress  of  this  distinguishing  faculty,  and  be  attentive  to 
give  it  the  best  direction  and  the  fullest  exercis.,  for  it  is  that 
alone  on  which  otir  huppmess  depends;  to  that  alone  it  belongs 
to  control  all  eur  unruly  passions  and  appetites,  and  to  lead  us 
to  the  true  end  of  our  exis'ence.' 

'Tin  first  thing  to  bo  impressed  on  the  minds  of  children,  after 
the  dawn  of  their  reatdn,  is  a  strict:  attention  to  truth  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  you  should  always  tell  the  truth  to  them.  What- 
ever you  wish  them  to  do  o.-  to  avoid,  you  ought  to  ru'e  the  true 
reason  tor  it,  which,  in  time,  they  will  understand;  whereas 
a  great  many  parents  have  a  very  improper  custom  of  tempting 
a  child  to  do  or  to  take  a  thing,  by  threatening  them  v\ith  g'^itig 
it  to  another  ;  this  inducement  has  a  stronger  tendency  t<  make 
them  selfish  and  ill-tempered,  by  teaching  ihem  to  act  from  the 
m<  re  desire  of  hindering  another  from  what  they  do  not  ere 
about  themselves,  winch  is  a  very  contemptible  motive ;  they 
fih<  uld  be  told  at  once,  that  they  must  do  a  thing,  and  n^cssity 
•riH  soon  teach  them  to  submit  to  v\ha*  the^  cannot  r  mm  ' 

'There  are  some-sort  of  lies  which  all  men  .igree  to  repro- 
ba». ,  ami  it  is  these    gainst  which  child  sen  j  ally  warned; 

yet,  11  we  should  wish  to  advance  tlv  cause  ot  truth,  and  to  ba- 
nish deceit  and  fraud,  we  must  do  much,  more  'ban  merely  teach 
tin  m  never  t<  t<  il  a  In  ,  we  iniiM  teach  them  neither  wilfully 
to  misrepresent,  nor  hasuiy  to  give  credit  to  every  thing  they 
hear  and  read  ,  to  teach  them  to  examine,  is  better  than  teach- 
ing tin  m  to  believe  ;  for  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
fans  are  in  tated,  as  well  as  the  consequences  to  !>••  drawn  f,onr 
them  ;  so  that  a  prudent  caution  in  matters  of  belief  is  the  best 
preservative  against  error  and  mistake.' 

The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author 
is  a  sober  and  intelligible  writer  on  education  ;  that  lie  is  not 
supporting  a  fantastic  or  visionary  theory,  b;it  inculcating  rules 
founded  on  good  sense,  and  confirmed  by  practical  expe- 
rience. 

Much  reading  and  reflection  are  evinced  in  the.  essay  on 
the  '  principal  moral  writers,  and  systems  of  morality/  &c. 
but  we  have  no  room  for  extracts  ;  nor  any  leisure  to  combat 
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what  the  author  says  on  the  morality  of  Jesus.  We  must  leave 
Mr  B.,  in  this  respect,  to  the  polemical  prowess  of  those  theo- 
logues,  whose  controversial  faculties  are  sharpened  by  their 
apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  establishment.  We  have 
already  said  enough  to  prove  our  good  will  both  to  Christi- 
anity and  the  church  ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  our  occupa- 
tions will  not  permit  us  to  break  a  lance  with  every  opponent 
of  our  most  holy  faith. 

Our  reflective  and  able  author  commences  his  essay  on 
f  the  condition  of  mortality,'  with  the  following  sentence  : 

1  Man,  never  satisfied  with  the  present,  is  always  looking- back 
to  what  he  has  been,  or  forward  to  what  he  is  to  be  ;  the  pro- 
pensity to  the  former,  however,  is  not  so  general  as  that  to  the 
latter.' 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeds  to  argue  stoutly  and  decidedly 
against  the  sublime  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  ;  but  we 
think  that  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  that  event. 
The  first  sentence  in  this  essay,  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
may  fairly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  future  life,  and  against  the 
more  gloomy  theory  of  the  present  writer.  '  Man,'  he  says, 
'  is  never  satisfied  with  the  present,'  but  '  is  always  looking 
back  to  what  he  has  been,  or  forward  to  what  he  is  to  be  ; 
but  he  is  more  wont  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  than  to 
look  back  upon  the  past.  This  prospective  propensity,  this 
perpetual  looking  forward  to  something  beyond  this,  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  man,  which  he  seems  to  have  hardly 
at  all  in  common  with  the  prune  animals,  who  graze  the 
herbage  and  eye  the  soil.  But  whence  this  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present,  and  this  general  avidity  for  the  future  ?  The 
nature  of  every  particular  being  is  well  adapted  to  the  end 
which  it  is  to  answer  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  brutes 
are  satisfied  with  their  present  condition  without  any  pro- 
spective hopes  or  fears.  But  man  seems  the  only  animal  in 
the  creation  who  never  experiences  the  fullness  of  satisfaction  ; 
but  who  is  continually  urged,  as  if  by  an  instinctive  principle, 
and  not  only  in  the  sad,  but  in  the  prosperous  hour,  to  con- 
template the  future,  and  often  to  seek  to  evolve  that  destiny 
which  is  concealed  in  the  shades  of  death. 

When  we  see  the  faculties  of  every  other  being  so  pre- 
cisely accommodated  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  requires,  whence 
can  we  suppose  that  the  great  Author  and  Contriver  of  the 
human  frame,  would  have  implanted  in  the  mind- of  man  a 
principle,  which,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  intellectual 
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growth,  and  becomes,  both  in  reason  and  in  virtue,  more  fit 
for  a  region  of  greater  purity,  and  for  associates  of  higher 
excellence,  renders  him  more  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
being,  forces  him  to  contemplate  an  ideal  of  perfection  be- 
yond the  present  gross  sphere,  and- to  aspire  to  a  region  of 
more  serenity  and  bliss  ?  Nature  herself,  or  rather  nature's 
God,  in  that  prospective  anxiety,  that  inquietude  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  concern  for  the  future,  which  he  has  implanted 
in  man  above  other  animals,  has  taught  him  to  make  a  moral 
una  intellectual  provision  for  the  high  destiny  which  so  often 
rushes  on  his  thought*,  fixes  the  attention  and  solicits  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  awful  theme. 

Mr.  Burdon  seems  to  think  it  improbable  that  we  shall 
ha\e  any  consciousness  of  existence  after  death,  because  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  existence- in  a  prior  state.  It'  the 
proof  of  preexistence,  before  we  were  nurtured  in  our  mothers' 
womb,   were  Q<  to    establish  the  truth   of  a   life  after 

death,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  man  must 
make  himself  contented  with  the  idea  of  his  decomposition 
into  dust,  never  to  feel,  or  think,  or  act  any  more.  But, 
unless  man  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  is  it  not  necessary 
that  he  should  begin  to  exist  in  some  point  of  lime  ?  And 
if  man  be  to  begin  his  existence  in  some  point  of  time,  it 
matters  nothing  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  cou- 
sciousnes  which  he  has  once  received,  at  what  point  of  time 
he  begins  to  exist,  and  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
words,  '  1  am,'  which  are  so  vast,  so  voluminous  in  meaning 
and  in  inference?  As  man  has  not  always  existed,  lie  must 
begin  to  exist  in  some  period,  and  whether  that  period  be 
or  live  thousand  years  from  the  actual  present,  it 
cannot  in  the  least  diminish  the  probability  of  his  future  ex- 
istence. For  five  thousand  years  arc  not  more  than  five  days 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  eternity,  in  speaking  of 
which  all  possibilities  of  comparison  are  lost,  and  all  the 
multiplications  of  numbers  vanish  and  lose  their  power. 

When  a  man  lias  once  begun  to  be,  when  he  is  become  a 
sentient  and  reflective  creature,  perpetually  impelled  either  by 
a  principle  from  within  or  by  circumstances  from  without,  to 
aspire  to  a  higher  state  of  excellence  than  he  finds  it  possible 
to  attain  here,  and  to  contemplate  an  hereafter  as  the  scene, 
where  his  high  views  of  perfection  are  to  be  realized — when 
such  an  individual  is  produced,  do  we  not  see  a  much  stronger 
probability  for  the  continuance  of  his  existence,  or  rather 
consciousness  after!  death,  than  we  could  have  done  for  li is 
.  fistence  before  he  was  born  ? 

Mr.  B.  seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  that  every  particle 
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of  matter  is  indestructible,  and  that  matter  itself  is  eternal. 
We  shall  «ay  little  on  this  subject,  on  which  sve  have  expatiated 

in  our  review  of  Mr  Kirwan's  metaphysics.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  is  indestructible  as  to  essence,  nor  eternal 
as  to  duration,  but  mind.  But,  conceding  to  Mr.  Burdon 
for  a  moment,  his  matter  with  the  eternity  of  its  nature  and 
the  indestructibility  of  its  particles,  we 'ask  him.  whether  toe 
principle  of  ivund,  can  be  perishable,  while  the  principle  of 
matter  is  never  to  cease  to  exisi  ?  Is  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple subordinate  to  the  material  ?  Does  not,  on  the  c  n- 
trary,  common  experience  prove  that  it  is  mind,  which  moves 
what  is  called  matter,  and  not  matter  which  moves  mind? 
All  the  material  motion  which  we  observe  in  the  world,  whe- 
ther it  be.  in  the  planets  Off  on  the  earth,  in  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  or  in  the  pendulum,  has  its  origin  in  a  contriving 
mind.  Matter  itself,  ::croi  ding  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  an  inert  mass,  that  would  be  for  ever  at  rest, 
without  the  force  of  mind  to  make  it  leave  its  quiescent 
state. 

To  think  is  to  exercise  a  principle  totally  independent  of 
lumpish  matter.  Nor  does  thought  belong  to  organized 
matter,  any  more  than  to  matter  in  its  rudest  state.  For  the 
alteration  of  the  form  can  never  alter  the  essence  of  the 
thing.  And  if  thought  and  matter  be  essentially  distinct,  they 
can  never  be  made  one  by  any  plastic  power.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  organized  form  therefoi  e  to  its  constituent  dust, 
can  never,  in  the  least  affect  the  thinking  principle.  That 
is  immortal  and  unchanged. 

To  think,  instead  of.  being  a  material  accident,  or  the  re- 
sult of  any  organization,  however  complex  and  delicate,  is  the 
original  property  only  of  the  divine  wind,  who  has  com- 
municated a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  energy  to  his  rati- 
onal creatures,  and  made  its  improvement  d  pend  on  tl  e  use. 
But,  what  God  gives,  it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  take  away, 
till  it  has  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  Now 
the  end,  for  which  reason  was  bestowed,  is  not  accomplished 
here.  The  faculty  itself  points  to  an  hereafter.  To  specu- 
late on  a  state  alter  death,  is  one  of  the  most  common  ten 
denciesoi  the  most  elevated  and  improved  mind.  Thegreater 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  the  more  ardent  the  long- 
ing after  immortality.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
acquires  a  fitness  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  the  less 
likely  is  it  that  its  being  will  terminate  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state. 

Man  is  a  progressive  intelligence ;  but,  in  this  world  he 
never  attains  the  highest  perfectible  point  of  which  his  nature 
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ts  susceptible.  But  was  the  principle  of  progression  given 
to  no  purpose,  or  bestowed  in  vain  ?  We  cannot  suppose 
this.  There  are  too  many,  and  too  certain  marks  of  wisdom 
and  of  goodness  in  the  world,  to  permit  us  to  entertain  the 
gloomy  th-mght  that  death  is  a  final  barrier  to  the  mental 
progress  of  man.  As  the  destruction  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple is  not  necessarily  involved  in  that  of  the  corporeal  me- 
cbni'sm  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  liberation  of 
this  principle  from  its  gross  incumbrances  will  only  increase 
its  activity,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

This  state  of  things,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  man,  is  not 
a  complete  whole.  It  is  only  part  of  a  whole.  Some  other 
state  or  states  of  being  must  follow  this  to  render  the  moral 
administration  uniform  and  consistent,  to  enable  man  to  an- 
swer the  full  end  of  his  being,  and  to  attain  the  fid  I  consum- 
mation of  his  faculties.  If  God  be  supposed  a  perfectly 
benevolei.t  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the  end  of 
man's  be  iny;  must  be  happiness.  But,  if  that  end  be  never 
c  inpletely  obtained  lure,  what  is  and  must  be  the  natural  infe- 
rence ?  Is  it  not  that  there  must  be  another  state  after  this, 
in  which  that  object  will  be  more  adequately  accomplished  ? 

If  we  suppose  happim  «s,  (and  what  else  can  we  suppose  to 
be  the  ultimate  end  lor  which  man  is  mader)  the  circumstances, 
in  which  he  is  placed,  not  only  do  not  accord  with  that  end, 
but  are  often  such  as,  leavingall  human  improvidence  out 
of  the  question,  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  attain- 
ment. Men  are  occasionally  born  with  the  seeds  of  some 
excruciating  malady,  or  tlair  lives  are  rendered  by  causes, 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  ouly  one  shifting  scene 
of  varied  sufteiing  and  disease.  Here  then  is  a  total  con- 
trariety between  the  circumstances  and  the  object,  or  the 
means  and  the  end,  unless  we  make  this  life  the  vestibule  to 
a  better.  But,  can  we  adopt  such  low  notions  of  the  Divi- 
nity, as  to  imagine  that  he  ever  proposes  an  end,  and  fails 
in  the  means  of  the  accomplishment  i  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  world,  and  so  modified  the  nature,  and 
the  circumstances  of  human  beings,  as  to  make  a  future  life 
an  object  of  rational  expectation. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  further  on  some 
of  the  important  subjects,  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  discussed 
in  the  present  valuable  essays.  A  writer,  whose  object  it  is 
to  make  others  think  on  great  and  important  subjects  of  ge- 
neral usefulness  and  interest,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  species,  whatever  paradoxes  he  may  occa- 
sionally start,  whatever  points  of  the  popular  creed  he  may 
impugn,  or  whatever  novelties  of  opinion  he  may  inculcate. 
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Where  free  discussion  is  allowed,  the  errors  of  speculation 
can  never  be  dangerous.  The  friends  of  Truth,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  have  nothing  to  fear  as  Jong  as  they  are 
not  restrained  by  any  pains  or  penalties  from  exerting  the  only 
weapons,  which  are  authorized  in  her  courts,  those  of  reason 
and  of  argument. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  B.  will  continue  his  moral  and  political 
lucubrations  As  he  possesses  an  independent  fortune,  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  his  exercising  the  privilege  of  an  independent 
mind;  and  the  groves  of  Academus  were  not  more  favourable 
to  the  search  after  truth,  than  the  shady  walks  which  wind 
along  the  banks  of  the  Blythe. 


Art.  VIII. — Maid  of  Renmore,  or  Platonic  Love;  a 
mock  Heroic  Romance,  in  Verse  ;  with  burlesque  Notes, 
in  humble  imitation  of  modern  Annotators.  London, 
Dean,    1810. 

THE  maid  of  Renmore  is  a  lively  and  good  natured  satire 
on  platonism  and  platonic  love,  and  ridicules  in  easy  numbers 
the  liosicrucian  machinery.  The  author  represents  his  hero, 
whom  he  calls  Lorenzo,  as  possessing  all  the  lolly  of  modern 
platonism. 

'  As  a  platonic  lover,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  terra,  as 
wandering  through  groves  and  dales,  as  kindling  at  the  bare 
description  of  mental  qualifications,  as  falling  in  love  without 
seeing  the  face  of  the  object ;  as  pursuing  her  from  place  to 
place,  and  imagining,  like  Don  Quixote,  that  every  woman  he 
meets,  is  his  dulcinea  ;  and  lastly,  as  conversing,  like  the  same 
redoubtable  knight,  with  some  little  deference  to  reason  upon  all 
©ccasions,  where  the  string  of  his  enthusiasm  is  untouched,  and 
then  bursting  forth  into  seraphics,  harmonics,  and  spiritual  in- 
congruities.' 

At  length  Lorenzo  yields  to  a  reasonable  passion  on  tire 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  search,  and  proves  '  that  all  platonic 
ends  in  mortal  love.'  The  author  represents  Cupid  as  in- 
fluencing Lorenzo  in  disguise ;  and  partially  declares  himself 
the  enemy  of  platonism.  He  has  a  ring  given  him,  by  the 
virtue  of  which  he  may  know  every  lady's  true  character ; 
and  hence  he  finds  thai  Eliza,  whom  he  admires,  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sordid  wretch,  who  weighs  the 
merits  of  her  lovers  by  their  heaps  of  gold.  Laura  proves  a 
coquet,  Pensosa  splenetic ;  and  various  beauties  pass  in  re- 
view before  us,  each  of  whom  is  described  with  well  teni« 
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pered  satire  and  wit.  Our  author  also  ridicules  the  ardent 
passion  of  the  times  for  every  thing  that  is  ancient,  or  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  asks, 

'  And  ran  he  then  be  compos  mentis,  pray 

Who  hunts  for  trouble,  through  the  live-long  day? 

Who  while  his  ample  fortune  can  supply, 

Each  necessary,  pleasure,  luxury, 

Devotes  its  blessings  to  incessant  waste, 

In  other  words,  affects  to  have  a  taste, 
#         *         * 

And  lo  !  as  if  transformed  by  magic  spell, 

I  lis  house  becomes  a  dire  Egyptian  hell ; 

Where'er  you  turn,  some  dreadful  monster  grirw, 

Men  with  beast's  heads,  and  beasts  with  fishes'  fins ; 

Nor  on  a  single  bell-pull,  ring,  or  nail, 

Does  any  mark  of  tasteful  madness  fail ; 

Thus  if  you  ring,  to  issue  some  command, 

You  grasp  a  serpent  in  your  shud'riug  hand  ; 

Relieve  your  hunger  from  a  lion's  paw, 

Or  lave  your  hands  beneath  a  tiger's  jj.iw  ; 

And  fearless,  lounging  on  a  griflin'-  u 

Yon  sometimes  tread  on  rats,*  and  sometimes  king*. 

The  eye  (o  shock  there  never  wants  pretence, 

And  that's  most  taste,  which  wants  most  common  feme* 

»  e 

With  others,  ev'ry  thing  must  be  Chinese, 
Therr  windows  latticed,  to  admit  the  breeze  ; 
No  thought  btbtow'd,  if  Asiatic  air 
Has  aught  in  common  with  our  atmosphere  ; 
Till  the  cold  winds,  that  whistle  round  the  rooms. 
Or  what  arc  more  convincing,  racking  rheums, 
Restore  their  wand'ring  senses,  and  remind 
That  pow'r  and  fortune  cannot  buy  the  wjikI.' 

Doctor  Du  Mainaduc,  and  Miss  Percy,  are  not  forgotten; 
Miss  Owenson  and  the  author  of  Nubilia  also  come  m  for  a 
share  of  the  author's  notice  ;  and  those  readers,  who  wish  to 
amuse  and  while  away  halt  an  hour  before  the  last  bell  rings 
for  dinner,  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  the  Maid  of  Ren- 
more.  We  will  assure  them  that,  at  least,  they  will  enter  the 
eating  parlour  with  a  smile  on  their  countenance. 

The  burlesque  notes  to  this  little  poem  are  very  good; 
and  we  much  wish  that  some  of  our  modern  poets  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  gentle  hints  given  in  this  work,  to 
avoid  in  future  giving  long  notes ;  and  not  fail   to  bear  in 


*  Footstools  decorated  with  Ichneumons  and  Egyptian  head?. 
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mind  the  judicious  remarks  in  'note  extraordinary'  at  the 
end  of  the  Maid  of  Renmore.  It  is  written  with  much  spirit, 
and  contains  some  very  wholesome  truths. 


Art.  IX. — A  Treatise  on  Cheltenham  Waters  ;  and  bilious 
Diseases;  containing,  1,  general  Observations  on  Fluidity, 
Mineral  Waters,  and  lVa,tering  Places.  2.  The  Situa- 
tion of  Cheltenham,  salubrity  of  its  Climate,  and  longe- 
vity of  its  Inhabitants.  3.  The  Saline  Nature  of  the 
Soil.  4.  The  Situation  of  the  Wells,  with  the  Chymical 
and  Medical  Properties  of  their  Waters.  5.  The  Modes 
of  Administering  the  different  Waters  6.  The  Diseases 
in  which  the  Waters  are  indicated  and  contra-indicated. 
7.  The  Arrangement  and  History  of  bilious  Diseases 
in  Britain.  8.  The  Description  of  the  Baths  heated  by 
Steam,  and  the  different  Kinds  of  Bathing  at  Chelten- 
ham. Second  Edition,  newly  Arranged,  with  numerous 
Additions,  and  two  Plates,  By  Thomas  Jameson,  M.  D. 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Edinburgh; 
formerly  Physician  and  Lecturer  at  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, London;  now  resident  Physician  at  Cheltenham. 
8vo.    Callow,  18C9. 

EVERY  watering  place  is,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  its  panegyrists,  another  valley  of  Tempe,  an 
elysium,  a  paradise.  The  hills  screen  it  from  chilling  winds, 
whilst  the  air  is  still  rendered  pure  and  salubrious  by  the  fan- 
ning of  gentle  Zephyrs.  The  winters  are  always  mild,  and 
the  summers  cool.  Pleasant  rides,  charming  walks,  good 
roads,  dry  paths,  billiard  rooms,  and  ball  rooms,  libraries  and 
play-houses  here  abound ;  in  short,  whatever  can  dissipate 
ennui,  and  exorcise  the  demon  of  discontent. 

Dr.  Jameson's  ample  title-page  absolves  us  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of 
book.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  it  is  very 
deficient  in  what  most  gentlemen  in  the  doctor's  situation  are 
pleased  to  make  the  greatest  parade  about;  we  mean,  chy- 
mical experiments.  Not  without  reason.  The  young  phy- 
sician, who  can  make  a  good  analysis  of  a  mineral  water, 
must  have  .studied  hard ;  and  this  offers  a  fair  presumption 
that  he  comes  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  duly  qualified 
and  properly  adorned.  But  we  find  but  one  proper  analysis 
of  Dr.  Jameson's,  though  the  discovery  of  new  wells  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers.     And  in  this 
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one  a  critical  eye  may  detect  errors.  For  instance,  in  the 
chalybeate  spa,  lime  water,  lie  asserts,  detects  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  pure  potash  and  pure  ammonia  throw  down  magnesia. 
Would  not  lime  water  then  do  the  same  ?  We  conclude  then 
that  Dr.  Jameson's  chymical  skill  is  but  small.  However, 
his  book  may  serve  very  well  the  circle  for  whose  use  it  is  in- 
tended :  biy  oud  that  we  presume  he  hardly  intends  or  wishes 
it  to  extend. 


Akt.  X. — Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law:  with  Direc- 
tions for  the  Choice  of  Books.  Addressed  to  Alt  omits* 
Clerks.     Taylor  and  Ilessey,  1810.  Svo.  157  pp. 

THE  author  of  these  pages  laments  that  while  '  Fulbeck, 
Doderidge,  and  Philips,  among  the  old  lawyers,  and  Simpson 
and  Bridgeman  in  our  own  time,  have  written  on  the  study 
of  the  law,"  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  bar,  nobody  should 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  for  the  use  of  students 
at  the  desk  of  an  attorney.  But  we  apprehend  that  he  has 
somewhat  mistaken  the  matter  in  thus  representing  it.  The 
general  advice  which  is  given  to  the  members  of  one  branch 
of  a  profession  is  so  far  at  least  applicable  to  the  members 
of  any  other  branch  of  it,  that  they  must  themselves  be  the 
judges  how  far  it  is  strictly  capable  of  being  reduced  into 
practice.  For  instance,  when  an  university  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  incipient  barrister,  it  is  evident  that  this  pre- 
paration is  in  most  instances  impossible  to  be  pursued  in  the 
case  of  an  attorney,  because  (to  mention  no  other  obstacles; 
the  regular  apprenticeship  which  it  is  n  p<  ssary  for  him  to 
serve,  occupies  too  great  a  portion  of  his  preparatory  time  to 
admit  of  any  further  delay.  The-  same  reason  will  often 
interfere  to  prevent  him   from   pun  n  his  school  edu- 

cation to  the  ultimate  period  of  it.;   but  th  -snv  ob- 

stacles do  not  prevent  him  from  applying  the  advice  to  him- 
self, as  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  that  is,  to  the  attainment  of 
all  the  classical  and  genera)  learning  which  hi*  circumstance* 
will  admit  of  his  attaining,  and  which  will  he  found  equally 
valuable  to  the  gentleman  in  all  profession  and  in  ali  branched 
of  all  professions,  whether  he  is  deslined  to  be  a  banister  or 
an  attorney,  a  physician  or  an  another 

Nor  is  the  course  of  professional  study  proper  for  art  at- 
torney, essentially  different  from  that  w  huh  is  required  for 
the  bar.  The  mere  student  in  an}  of  the  several  branches 
into  which  the  profession  divides  itself,  must  be  recommended 
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in  the  first  place  to  attain  the  same  kind  of  general  knowledge 
of  the  profession.  With  regard  to  the  particular  application 
of  this  general  knowledge  to  practical  subjects,  this  is  what 
concerns  the  actual  practitioner  rather  than  the  preparatory 
student;  and  the  practitioner  is  or  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  judge  for  himself  what  books  are  most  suitable  to 
his  purpose. 

As  for  sobriety  and  diligence,  vigilant  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  employers,  and  to  their  own  health  and  mo- 
rals, all  these  are  articles  of  very  good  advice,  but  not  such 
as  are  applicable  to  an  attorney's  clerk  any  more  than  to  any 
other  class  of  persons  whatever. 

However  we  give  the  author  all  possible  credit  for  his  good 
intentions,  and  can  recommend  his  advice  as  very  sound  and 
proper  to  be  followed,  not  only  by  attornies'  clerks,  but,  as 
far  as  it  applies,  by  all  other  professional  students. 


Am\  XI. —  The  Description  of  Britain,  translated  from 
Jlichard  of  Cirencester ;  zvith  the  original  Treatise  de 
situ  Britannia,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary; 
illustrated  with  Maps.     London,  White,  1809.  8vu.  18s. 

Til  IS  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  work  to  the  anti- 
quary, and  the  student  of  the  former  topography  and  history 
of  this  island.  The  execution  is  very  honourable  to  the  ta- 
lents and  the  research  of  the  translator,  and  of  his  friends, 
who  have  favoured  him  with  many  valuable  communications. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  was  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, who  possessed  a  degree  of  learned  curiosity,  beyond- 
what  was  often  felt  by:his  contemporaries,  or  approved  by  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  general  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  his  age  ;  and  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  worthy  of  a  better  period.  •  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  on  the  ancient  state  of  Bri- 
tain, we  find  the  ghostly  superior  of  honest  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencester introduced,  as  arguing  against  his  eager  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Britain.  '  Of 
what  service,'  says  the  abbot,  *  are  these  things  but  to  delude 
ihc  world  with  unmeaning,  trifles.'  But  the  studious  monk 
replied,  '  Is  then  every  honest  gratification  forbidden?  Do- 
not  such  narratives  exhibit  proofs  of  divine  providence  ?' 

Tfie  original  of  this  valuable  work  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  Britain^  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
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ientury,  by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  a  professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  ro>al  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen, 
by  whom  it  was  published  in  the  year  1757,  along  with  the 
remains  of  Gildas  and  Nennius.  This  volume  had  become 
ao  scarce,  that  not  a  copy  of  it  was  to  be  found  either  in 
London  or  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but 
confess  our  obligations  to  the  present  editor  for  the  republi- 
cation-of  this  important  treatise,  as  well  as  for  the  lucid  com- 
mentary and  erudite  notes  with  which  it  is  enriched.  We 
will  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  notes.  Richard  of  Cirencester 
says,  '  Finis  erat  orbis  ora  Gallici  littoris,  nisi  Britannia 
insula,  non  qualibet  amplitudine,  nomen  pene  orbis  alterius 
mereretur  '  8tc.  on  which  we  have  the  following  learned  note : 

*  Homerus(l)  primus,  saltern  Graecos  inter,  (de  iis  enim,  quae 
Orpheo  tribuuntur,  adhucsub  judice  lis  est,)  terram  undiquaque 
oceano  cinctam  allui  (2)  pronunciavit^opinio  forte  ipsi  terra  coseva, 
quod  verba  quae  sequuntur  CK  mentis  Alexandtini  innuere  vi- 
dentur;  en  ipsa  verba:  Mensam  autera  in  tenrnlo,  (altare  quo- 
que  thymmiamatis  a  Moyse  jussu  divino  Factum  (3),  habere  un- 
dulas  inflexas  ac  tortiles,  (communiter  coronam  appellant,)  sig- 
nificat  terram  quam  oceanus  circuinfluit  (1).  Recepta  hsec  erat 
Philosophorum  (5),Gengraphorum(6),  Hi>toricorum(7)  et  Poeta- 
rum(8),  lum  Gentdium  (9),  turn  Chri»tianorum(!0)  opinio,  atque 
quod  ad  Europam,  Asiam  et  Afncain,  veterum  orbcm  attinet, 
consentit  ilia  ad  unguem  cum  recentissimis  et  optimis  cbservatio- 
nibus.  Hoc  est  cur  veteres  extrema  littora  fmom  terrae  et  nature? 
dixerint  (1 1).  Patet  hoc,  ut  alios  omittam,  ex  bis  Virgilii  Roma- 
norum  Coryphaei  dictis: 

Extremique  hominum  Morini       ■  ■         (12) 

populi  in  Gallia?  finibus,  qui  Britanniam  spectant,  proximi  ocea- 
no(13),  et  ultra oceanum  quid  erat  prsettr  Britanniam(H),oceani. 

(I)  Iliad.  X,  v.  606.  et  S,  r.  200.  Florus  Histor.  Rom.  lib.  i.  cap.  13- 
Rutilii  Numat.  Itin.  (2)  Strabo  de  Geogr.  lib.  i.  p.  4.  9,  &,c. 

(3)  Exodus  cap.  iii.  v.  3.  (4)  Stroma*,  lib.  *i.  p.  658. 

(5)  AristotcU-s  lib.  de  Muodoc.  3.  Plimus  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  66,67,68, 
&c.     M.  Capella  lib.  vi.  &c.  &c. 

(6)  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  passim.  Dionysius  Characenus  passim  Mela  de 
■itu  Orbis  lib.  i.  c.  1.  et  iii.  c.  1.  Athicus,  Rufus  Festus  Avienus  de  Ora 
marit.     v.  350.  &c.  &c.     . 

(7)  Joannes  TzetZa  variae  Histor.  Chiliad.  8.  Pbilostratus  L.  apud  Pho- 
tium,  p.  101 1. 

(8)  Orpheus,  Homerus,  Cointus  Smyrnajus,  &c.  fere  otnnes. 

(9)  Fere  omnes,  uno  ore. 

(10)  Cosmas  JEgyptus  Cosroogr.  Christian,  lib.  ii.  p.  131,  &c.  Sec. 

(II)  Vjde  Ricard.  lib.  I  c.  4.  §  12,  &c. 

(1-2)  jEntid.lib.  viii.  v.  727.  B.  Hieronymus  ad  Gerontiam  sub  fin.  Pli- 
nius  N.  H.  lib.  xix.  c.  1.     Julias  Celsus  in  vita  Casaris  p.  44. 

(13)  Senrius  Honoratus  ad  loc.  cit.  Virgilii. 

(14)  E  XII.  Panegyricis  unus  pag.  %65.  edit.  Steptani, 

Crit.Rkv.  Vol.21,  September,  1810.  G    / 
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insulam  (1),  ultiinam  occidentis  (2),  quam  fallax  aestu  circuit  ipse 
oceanus  (3),  cujus  licet  magnitudinem  olim  nemo,  ut  Livius,  re- 
fert,  circumvectus(4),  Panegyricus  (5)  tamen  Maximiano  et  Con- 
stantino impp.  dictus  aperte  docet,  earn  tantte  magnitudinis  a  Caj- 
sare  habitant,  ut  non  circumfusa  oceano,  sed  contplexa  ipsum 
oceanum  videretur(6).  Haec  cum  verbis  Ricardi(7),  consentiunt, 
quae  verba  sunt  apud  Solinum(8)  eadem.  Britannia  judicata  est 
orbis  finis  juxta  Valerium  Catullum  qui  Albionem  nostram  ulti- 
mam Britanniam  (9),  ejusque  incolas  Britannos  ultimos  appel- 
lat(lO).  Sequitur  eum  in  hoc  Iloratius  Flaccus  ita  pro  salute 
Augusti  vota  nuncupans : 

Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos (11) 

nisi  cum  beato  Chrysostomo  tibi  placuerit  Britanniam  extra 
orbem  positam(12),  Romanorumque  virtutem  in  orbem  redactam 
dicere(13).  In  Romanorum  nomen  elementa  transierunt  (14-), 
in  quos  etiam  transivit  orbis  terrarum,  qui  Romano  imperio  clau-, 
ditur  et  dtfinitur.  Unde  a  plerisque  Orbis  Romanus  appella- 
tur(I5);  ita  M.Annseus  Lucanus: 

—a — quin  respicis  orbem 

Romanum(I6)  ? 

lit  denuo  de  Caesare  sermonem  faciens  idem  poeta  canit : 

Hie  cui  Romani  spatium  non  sufficit  orbis  (17). 

Sed  vero  propius  ad  ipsam  rem  accidit  Claudius  Claudianus  ita 
loquendo : 

nostro  deducta  Britannia  mundo(18). 


Nomen  pene  orbis  alterius,  &c.  (19) 

Alii  veterum  auctorum  non  parce  adeo  loquuntur,  liquet  hoc  ex 
his  apud  optimos  eorum  obviis  expressionibus : 

At  nunc  oceanus  geminos  interluit  orbes(20). 

Britannia  oceani  insula  interfuso  mari  toto  orbe  divisa(21),  Alter 

(1)  .dEthicus  Cosmogr.  p.  705.     Isidorus  Hisp.  Orig.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

(2)  Catullus  in  Caesarem.  epigr.  30.  v.  13. 

(3)  Vet.  Epigram,  apud  Scaligerum. 

(4)  Apud  Jornandem  de  rebus  Geticis.     (5)  XII.  Panegyr.  p.  258." 
(6)  Sed  vide  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  (7)  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
(8)  Caput  de  Brit.                                    (9)  In  Caesarem  epigr.  30.  v.  4. 
(10)  Ad  Furium  et  Am*,  epigr.  11.  v.  12.          (11)  Ode  35.  ad  Fortunam, 
(12)  Tom.  v.  p.  848.                       (13)  Hegessipus  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

(14)  Ricard.  p.  36.  (15)  Hegessipus. 

(16)  De  Bello  Pharsal.  lib.  viii.  v.  442  (17)  Lib.  x.  v.  456. 

(18)  De  Malii  Theodicii  Cons.  v.  51.  (19)  Solinus  cap.  de  Britanni*. 

(20)  Vet.  Poet,  apud  Scaligerum. 

(21)  Isidorus  Hisp.  Orig.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  e.  Virgilio  Bel.  i.  v.  67. 
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Orbis  appellatur(i),  postquam  Romanorum  subjecta  esse!  irape- 
rio,  ita  canentes  audimus  : 

Conjunctum  est,  quod  adhuc  Orbis,  et  Orbis  erat(2), 
Et  jam  Romano  cingitur  oceano(3). 

Et  quamvis  toto  orbe  divisa,  tamen,  qui  vinceret,  habuit  Britan- 
nia (+),  quae  prae  magnitudine  videri  possit  alia  terra  continent  (5). 
Omnibus  terra  marique,  a  Caesare,  captis  respexit  oceanum,  et 
quasi  hie  Romanus  orbis  non  sufficeret,  alterum  (Britannicum) 
cogitavit  (6)  ;  aut  cum  Claudiano  vate  : 

Vincendos  alio  qusesivit  in  orbe  Britannos  (7). 

Hie  orbis  terra  est,  quam  ultra  oceanum  sitam  fingit  Cosma?  In- 
dicopleus-tes  (8),  opinio  inveterata.  Plautiuslegatus  enim.ut  leitfs 
est  Dio  Cassius(Q),  difficult  rr  exercitum  e  Gallia  abduxit,  mdterie 
ferentera,  quod  extra  orbem  terrarum  bellum  esset  ge  rendu  ra, 
scilicet  in  Britannia, 

quae  procul  orbe  jacet(lO). 

Nam  si  verum  quaeramus,  terra  ipsa  infra  Romanorum  imperiuro 
est,  super  quam  progressa  Roinatia  virtus  ultra  oceanum,  alterum 
sibi  orbem  qusesivit,  et  in  Britannia  remota  a  confinio  terrarum 
novam  sibi  invenit  possessionem (1 1).  Aut  ut  iste  Pauegyricus(12) 
eleganter  mentem  suarn  explicat,  Caesar  alium  se  orbem  terrarum 
scripsit  reperisse(l3),  et  in  Britanniam  transjecisse  exercitum,  al- 
terum pene  imperio  nostro,  ac  suo  quaerens  orbem  (14),  non  obli- 
tur  alibi  itaConstantinum  Magnum  alloqui;  gloriare  tu  vero,  Ce- 
sar invicte  !  alium  te  orbem  terrarum  peperisse(  15).  Demum 
Nennius  noster  narrat,  in  extremo  limite  orbis  Britanniac  esse 
Orcaniam  insulam(l6).  Unde  bae  orbis  particular,  Orbis  voca- 
bulum  traxerunt,  ex  Aristotele  discere  poterit  lector,  ad  quern 
eum,  prolixitatis  evitandae  gratia,  remitto(17)/ 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  a  facsimile  of  Bertram's 
tery  ancient  map  of  Roman  Britain ;  and  with  a  new  map 
'  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain/  which  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted. 


(1)  Alfredus  apud  Higdenum.  (2)  Vet.  Poet  apud  Scalig. 

(3)  Vet  Poet  apud  Scalig.  (4)   Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

(5)  Appianug  in  Pr»f.     Vide  et  Isidorum  Hisp.  vel  potiuv  Solimim  apu4 
Ricardum  p.  66.  xxi. 

(6)  L.  Florui  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

(7)  De  Sec  undo  Cons.  Fl.  Stilichonii  ▼.  149. 

(8)  Cosmogr.  Christ  p.  113.  (9)  Lib.  lx.  p.  957. 
(10)  Vet  Poet,  apud  Scalig.                      (11)  Hegetsipus. 
(12)  Maximiano  et  Constantino  dietus  p.  251.  (13)  Ibid. 

(14)  Velleius  Paterculus  Histor.  Rem.  lib.  ii. 

(15)  Panegyr.  supra  laudatus  p.  262.  (16)  Cap.  2, 
(17)  Lib.  de  Mundo  c.  3.     Plinius  Nat  H.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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RELIGION. 

A&t.  18, — Lectyres  preparatory  to  Confirmation,  to  uhich  is  added,  * 
Sermon  on  the  Character  of  Buzael,  addressed  to  young  Persons. 
London,  Hatchard,  1810. 

SOLOMON  has  said  that  of  making*  many  books,  there  is  no 
end,;,  and,  we  may  add,  that  in  fabricating  lectures  by  mutilated 
extracts,  and  unconnected  selections  there  is  no  use.  There 
are.,  already,  so  many  tracts  on  confirmation,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  add  to  their  number,  than  to  their  value;  and  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  latter  purpose,  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, as,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  present  us  with 
instances  of  confused  arrangement,  and  false  grammar.  The 
author  begins,  '  the  following  lectures  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality:'  but  hopes,  *  that  they  may  not  be  without  use  in 
a  more  extended  circulation  than  tltat  of  his  own  flock.'  The 
latter  part  of  .this  sentence  conveys  a  meaning,  possibly,  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  author,  since  the  words,  as  they  now 
stand,  must  signify  the  circulation,  not  of  his  book,  but  of  his 
flock.  He  leaves  this  as  a  memorial  '  when  the  impression  of 
his  public  addresses  shall  have  faded  away,  and,  in  the  recollec- 
tioVi  of  his  younger  hearers,  possibly  forgotten.'  Not  to  mention 
that  this  sentence  is  not  grammar,  this  is  surely  a  new  mode 
of  forgetting  things  in  recollection  !  Again,  f  far  be  it  from  me 
to  disparage  the  great  sacrifice  these  for  sin.'  And  again,  *■  the 
most  successful  engine  of  defeating  true  religion.'  In  the  next 
page,  he  tells  us  that  religion  *  trains  the  kind,  and  gentle,  and 
amiable  passions,  to  an  uniform,  unfailing  exercise  of  them* 
Of  what  ?  As  we  have  given  the  first  sentence  of  his  book,  we 
will  present  our  readers  vvith  the  last.  The  intermediate  pages 
will  fully  prove  to  any  one  who  encounters  the  drudgery  of 
wading  through  them,  how  eminently  he  excells,  in  that  figure 
of-H«hetoiHe»-called_nonaense.  '  May  these  considerations  confirm 
the  virtuous  in  the  rectitude  of  their  paths,  may  it  teach  us  air 
to  keep  our  hearts,  &c.  We  have  been  more  solicitous  to  mark 
some  of  the  grammatical  errors  in  this  little  work,  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  '  young  persons ,  but  perhaps  the  ingenious  author 
might  have  intended  these  frequent  deviations  from  grammar,  in 
imitation  of  Monsieur  Perrin  in  his  French  exercises,  or  the 
learned  Mr.  Daniel  Fenning,  in  his  spelling  book,  who  in  these 
respective  works,  purposely  insert  bad  French  and  English,  in 
order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  their  pupils.  The  snip-snap 
colloquial  style  of  the  .gospel  ministers,  as  they  have  the  impu- 
dence to  call  themselves,  is  literally  adopted  in  this  tract,  asking- 
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and  answering  short  questions  in  rapid  succession— Tv  p.  63  el 
passim. 

We  cann  >t  h<  lp  remarking  that  this  writer  is  too  modest  in 
giving  up  all  claim  to  originality  ;  for  he  has  made  Wake,  Sicker, 
tkc.  entirely  ki$  own,  by  disfiguring  and  disguising  them,  as  is 
the  practice  with  gypsies  to  stolen  chi'dren  ;  and,  were  the^e 
venerable  personages  to  return  from  the  world  of  spirits,  the 
respective  parents  would  never  be  able  to  recognise  their  literary 
ofF-pring.  Some  fastidious  readers  may  think  that  there  is  a 
little  too  much  egotism  in  this  legacy  to'  his  flock,  (if  the  tenft 
be  iv  l  a  misnomer  while  the  testator  is  alive)  but,  as  he  tells  us 
on  what  good  terms  he  is  with  his  parishioners,  there  can  be 
surely  no  harm  in  his  asserting  that  he  is  on  equally  good  terms 
with  himself. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  matter  of  these 
lectures.  The  writer  begins  with  *>aying  '  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  sacrament,  is  any  thing  sacred,  to  which  an  holy 
and  indispensable  obligation  is  attached.' — Indeed!  This  proves 
rather  too  much  ;  for  if  this  were  the  legitimate  definition  of 
the  term,  instead  of  the  two  of  our  establishment,  it  were  easy 
to  multiply  ;heni  far  beyond  the  seven  sacraments  acknowledged 
by  the  ohuicli  of  Rome.  We  always  thought  that  the  word  was 
derivtd  from  sacrainentum,  the  military  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  the  form  of  which  is  preserved  by  Polybius, 
ind  U|  wi<h  great  propriety,  transferred  to  the  inviolable  fidelity, 
which  Christians  promise  in  baptism  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  etpiain  of  their  salvation. 

We  add  one  more  observation  on  the  classical  attainments  of 
fhis  reverend  gentleman.  He  tells  us,  '  next  to  a  controlling 
#en*e  of  religion,  but  infinitely  inferior,  is  the  rule  of  human 
prudence.  An  heathen  deified  it.' — '1  his  is  new  information  in- 
deed, for  We  have  never  yet  found  prudence  enrolled  hi  the 
pantheon  of  ancient  mythology.  This  heathen,  however,  as  we 
collect  from  his  translation  of  the  passage,  roost  be  Juvenal,  who 
days, 

'  Nullum  numen  habe*,  si  sit  prudentia,  sed  te 
ftos  facimus,  Fortuna,  Deum.' 

You,  O  Fortune,  have  no  inftnencct  if  a  man  has  prudence,  bof, 
We  make  you  a  goddess  ;  this  is  (as  any  schoolboy  would  see) 
tddVessed  to  Fortune,  nor,  does  it  by  the  most  remote  allusion, 
tend  to  the  deification  of  prudence.*  Perhaps  the  learned  gen- 
tleman was  not  aware  that  numen  in  its  first  sense  signifies  the 
influence  of  a  god ;  thus  we  have  *  numine  divom/  But,  how- 
ever, we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  acquit  firm  of  every 
thteniion  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  Roman  poet,  as,  we  dare 

*  XVe  are  aware  that  some  MSS.  have  *  abut  instead  of  babes  ;  the  adop- 
tion of  MM*  *)W  make  no  difference,  as  to  making  Prudence  a  goddeftw    ' 
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say,  he  quoted  him,  from  some  bad  translation.  We  may  now 
say,  •  ohe  jam  satis,'  for  were  we  to  attempt  to  notice  every  error 
in  sense  and  grammar,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  encroaching 
on  his  valuable  copy-rigbt.  We  will  conclude  in  the  author's 
own  words  (p.  13)  leaving  him  and  our  readers  to  settle  their 
application.  4  We  have  hard  words,  of  learned  derivation/ 
*  flippantly  used  by  those  who  have  not  a  grammatical  know- 
ledge even  of  their  own  mother  tongue.' 

Art.  13. — A  Guide  to  Happiness;  or  the  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and 
Promises  of  Christianity,  displayed  and  enforced.  Originally  intended 
for  the  Instruction  of  a  young  Lady.  London,  Cook,  97,  Jerrayn- 
Street.     1809.  12mo. 

THOUGH  we  are  not  friendly  to  some  doctrinal  points,  which 
are  touched  on  in  this  little  work,  yet  there  is  a  moral  tendency 
in  the  whole,  which  may  render  it  a  salutary  performance  for  the 
perusal  of  young  persons. 

Art.  14. — Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa' 
ment,  without  Points,  after  the  Text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  various 
Readings,  selected  from  his  Collection  of  ancient  MSS.  from  that  of 
De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient  Versions;  accompanied  with  English 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  most 
approved  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign  Biblical  Critics. 
Part  I.  Comprising  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Pontefract,  printed  by 
andfor  the  Editor,  B.  Boothroyd.     London,  Burditt,  1810.  4to.  7s. 

A  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  and  edited  by  a  country  bookseller, 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  various  readings,  &c  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  curiosity  in  this  country,  when  a  learned 
printer  is  almost  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  an  illiterate  one  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Colineus's,  the  Stephens's, 
(he  Plantin's,  enriched  the  world  with  such  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  typographic  art.  The  present  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Boothroyd,  both  as  a  printer  and  a  scholar ; 
as  a  printer,  from  its  accuracy,  and  as  a  scholar  from  its  eru- 
dition. The  notes  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  good  sense  of 
Mr.  B.  They  are  not  made  frivolous  and  contemptible  by  any 
desire  to  support  some  sectarian  prejudice,  or  to  propagate  some 
favourite  dogma.  They  refer  principally  to  the  philological 
settlement  of  the  text,  or  to  the  grammatical  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  author  has  availed  himself  with  much  discrimina- 
tion of  the  labours  of  former  commentators  ;  and  it  gave  us 
pleasure  to  remark  that  be  has  so  liberally  used  and  so  fre- 
quently acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the  critical  stores  of  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  whose  labours  have  been  too  much  depretiated 
by  those  who  estimate  the  merit  of  his  translation  and  the  value 
of  his  philological  strictures,  only  by  their  hatred  of  his  doc- 
trinal opinions.  Mr.  Boothroyd  confesses  himself  hostile  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Dr.  Geddes ;  but  this  hostility  did  not  pre- 
yent  him  from  discerning  his  philological  excellence,  or  doing 
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justice  to  his  merits  as  a  commentator  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew- 
scriptures.  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  printed  the  text  of  his  edition 
without  points ;  and  he  has  thus  greatly  abridged  both  his  la- 
bour and  expense.  The  text  is  printed  with  a  clear  letter,  and 
the  words,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Hebrew  student, 
are  rendered  very  distinct  by  the  liberal  spaces  left  between 
each.  If  the  rest  of  the  work  be  completed  according  to  this 
specimen,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Bt- 
blical  student.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Boothroyd  will  experience 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  and  that 
he  will,  in  the  end,  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  honourable  and 
useful  toils. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  15. — A  Letter  addressed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Grey,  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of'  Commons,  on  the  Subject  of  the  liability  of 
the  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  to  the  Tux  upon  Fro* 
perty.     London,  Carpenter,  Old  Bond  Street,  1810..     Bvo.pp.  40. 

Colonel  Gfey,  who  writes  with  the  spirit  and  the  frankness  of 
a  soldier,  contends  that  the  pay  of  all  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  ought  to  be  exempted  from  ihe  income  tax.  His  principal 
argument  is  founded  on  the  exemption,  which  was  particularly 
granted  to  officers  serving  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  first  of 
William  and  Mary,  cap.  20,  in  '  an  act  for  a  grant  to  their 
majesties  of  an  aid  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  for  one  year 
for  the  necessary  defence  of  their  realms.'  But  this  act  did 
not  remain  in  force  more  than  four  years;  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  established,  as  Colonel  Grey 
seems  to  think,  the  right  of  the  officer  to  an  exemption  of  his 
pay  from  every  impost  in  all  future  time.  Officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  no  doubt,  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  find  that 
one  pound  at 'present  will  not  go  so  far  as  fifteen  shillings  a  few 
years  ago.  But  are  not  the  same  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
felt  with  equal  severity  by  persons  in  all  professions,  circum- 
stances, and  situations  ?  And  what  pretension  have  military 
men  to  be  made  a  privileged  class,  and  to  be  exempted  from  a 
participation  of  those  burthens,  which  are  cheerfully  borne  by 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens?  Colonel  Grey  seems  to  infer 
that  '  the  pay  of  the  officer  is  a  charter,  voted  by  parliament, 
and  which,  once  voted,  becomes  a  contract  between  the  state 
and  the  officer,  and  cannot  but  under  delinquency  be  broken 
through.'  If  we  were  to  ask  the  colonel  when  this  charter  was 
granted,  and  this  contract  made,  he  would  probably  refer  us  to 
the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  and  tell  us  to  look  for  both  in  the 
act  mentioned  above.  But,  as  this  act  has  been  repealed,  have 
not  the  different  clauses  been  repealed  with  it  ?  Where  then  is 
the  charter  and  the  contract  ?  If  there  ever  had  been  any  con- 
tract of  such  inviolable  sanctity  as  the  gallant  colonel  supposes, 
it  would  have  been  as  much  binding  on  the  officers  as  on  the 
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government.  This  would  preclude  the  former  from  the  augmen- 
tation of  pay  which  they  have  since  received.  Would  the  co- 
lonel assent  to  this  ?  or  vvould  he  think  the  contract  inviolable 
in  this  respect?  A  military  officer  whose  pay  is  taxed  suffers 
no  great'  r  hardship  than  a  servant  in  any  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  The  service  of  the  officer  is  voluntary,  and 
he  may  quit  it  if  he  finds  it  inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  But 
no  just  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  why  that  pressure  of 
taxation,  which  is  so  grievously  felt  by  other  profession-,  should 
be  removed  by  special  favour  from  the  military,  or  why  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  shall  wallow  in  luxury,  while  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  subject  to  numerous  privations  A  wise  go- 
vernment will  never  render  an  oppressive  tax  doubly  oppressive 
by  invidious  exceptions.  This  would  be  the  effect,  if  parliament 
were  to  grant  to  Colonel  Grey  and  his  brother  officers  an  ex- 
emption from  the  income  tax. 

Aar.  16. — The  Ntw  School,  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  it*  Principles, 
Detail,  and  Advantages.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.  The  third 
Edition.     London,  Hatchard,  1610.  8vo.  2*.  6d.  * 

SIR  THOMAS  BERNARD  has  very  perspicuously  explained 
the  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  education,  the  invention 
of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  over  that 
which  was  formerly  practised.  The  author  very  justly  remarks 
that  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system  is 
that  of  the  division  of  labour,  applied  to  intellectual  pursuit.,,  by 
wnich  the  process  of  instruction  is  facilitated  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  system  is  like  the  invention  of  a  new  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, which  makes  a  most  important  addi'ion  to  the  power 
of  individuals.  The  master  of  one  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  schools, 
is  enabled  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  but  well  contrived  system,  to 
superintend  the  instruction  of  one  thousand  pupils  with  even  Ie9s 
labour  than  he  could  manage  one  tenth  part  of  the  number 
uv.der  the  former  method.  The  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge 
too  under  the  new  system  is  greatly  superior  to  the  old.  What 
is  learned  is,  as  Sir  T.  B  justly  remarks,  distinctly  learned.  It 
is,  at  the  sane  time,  so  learned  as  to  be  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  task  The  school  room  is,  according  to  the  author,  converted 
*  into  a  kind  of  literary  play  ground,'  where  juvenile  emulation  is 
most  agreeably  exercised.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
well-earned  commendation  which  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  in  this 
pamphlet  bestows  on  Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  labours  have  some- 
times been  depretiated  by  certain  persons  of  narrow  and  sordid 
minds. 

*  I  beseech  the  reader/  says  the  benevolent  author,  *  to  reflect 
what  :t  is,  for  a  man,  without  the  advantages  of  fortune,  rank, 
education,  or  connections,  to  have  formed  the  project  of  in- 
structing I  GOO  children  ,  and  to  have  carried  it  into  effect  in 
such  a  place,  as  he  selected  for  bis  field  of  operations.    I  also 
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beg  that  he  will  consider  under  what  disadvantages  he  has  acted  : 
with  what  objects,  with  what  instruments,  with  what  fund, — a 
subscription  of  1 6*0/.  collected  from  various  quarters,  by  his 
own  assiduity,  and  at  the  best  but  ill  paid. — Where  is  the  edu- 
cated proprietor  of  10,000/.  a  year,  who  would  have  felt  himself 
equal  to  such  an  enterprise  ?  The  littleness  of  wealth  sinks  be- 
fore the  persevering  courage  of  such  a  man/ 

**  POETRY. 

Art.  17. — The  Hospital,  a  Poem.    London,  Longman.  1810. 

FROM  the  advertisement  to  this  poem,  we  conclude  that  the 
design  of  the  author  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  liberal  and 
humane  to  those  receptacles  of  misery,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  and  which  in  no  country 
are  so  liberally  established,  and  so  liberally  endowed,  and  so 
liberally  attended  to  in  every  branch,  from  the  physician  down 
to  the  attendants  on  the  nurses.  The  extreme  cleanliness  of 
these  establishments  for  the  afflicted,  call  for  much  commenda- 
tion, and  this  the  author  of  the  Hospital  very  properly  in  his 
descriptioa  of  the  upper  ward-  first  notices  and  admires, 

*  Come  then,  my  muse,  together  4et  us  climb 
The  spacious  stairs,  and  walk  the  upper  wards. 
Here  cleanliness  presides;  no  miry  stains 
Deform  the  floor,  no  dusty  webs  obscure 

The  walls ;  but  grave  expressive  monitors, 
Commanding  silence,  and  forbidding  oaths, 
i  Are  posted  o'ei  'chaste  Vesta's  burning  throne.' 

He  then  describes  the  different  objects  of  disease  and  afflic- 
tion, such  as  consumption,  fever,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  and 
the  like  distressing  casualties.  He  also  gives  a  story  of  seduc- 
tion, part  of  which  we  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
talents  for  poetry. 

*  In  yonder  nook,  screened  from  the  public  gaze, 
A  female  skeleton  appears !  Approach 

Ye  crowds,  who  wait  at  beauty's  shrine;  and  read 
The  motto  of  the  scene,  ••  Mortals  give  ear. 
And  learn  from  me  the  destiny  of  man." 
Behuld  this  dread  Anatomy  !  which  now 
Disturbs  the  mind,  and  shocks  the  visual  powers: 
Twas  once  the  blooming  tenement  of  youth  ; 
Of  one  whose  eye  eclipsed  the  meteor's  blaze. 
Beneficence  and  love  sat  on  each  cheek, 
And  wisdom  tuned  the  music  of  her  voice ; 
Her  form,  of  perfect  symmetry,  enshrined 
A  soul  replete  with  innocence  divine. 
Time  past,  this  captivating  nymph  was  cloathed 
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In  robes  of  gay  attire;  her  braided  hair 

Was  graced  with  orient  pearls,  cased  in  a  vase 

Of  gold,  which  glittering,  caught  the  wandering  eye  : 

How  changed  !   She  stands  the  silent  monument 

Of  Death.     What  now  avails  the  costly  vest, 

Rich  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  or  stiff  with  gold  ? 

The  waxen  form  of  beauty  is  dissolved, 

Extinct  each  thought,  and  withered  every  grace/ 

NOVELS. 

Art.   18. —  The   Acceptance.       By    the   Author   of  Caroline    Ormsby. 
3  vols.     London,  Booth,  1810.    Price  15s. 

SOME  time  back  the  '  Refusal'  claimed  a  share  of  our  at- 
tention, and  now  the  •  Acceptance',  presents  itself  before  us, 
The  author  rio  doubt  wrote  the  above  with  the  good  intention  of 
giving  a  useful  lesson  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  by  the  de- 
lineation of  such  characters  as  Mr.  Dorrington  and  Trevanion, 
Miss  Norberry  and  Lady  Graham.  But  as  this  kind  of  reading 
is  in  general  taken  up  purposely  for  the  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  not  for  serious  reflection  after  the  moment  is  past, 
the  story  should  be  animated,  and  the  plot  so  laid,  that  the  in- 
terest may  be  kept  alive  to  the  close  of  the  piece.  This  interest 
and  animation  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in  the  Acceptance; 
and  the  hackneyed  style  of  letters  is  adopted  instead  of  pleasing 
and  easy  narrative.  This  adds  to  the  tameness  which  pervades 
this  novel.  Mr.  Trevanion  is  represented  as  an  atheist,  though 
possessing  a  noble  mind.,  and  his  friend  Dorrington  of  course  is 
exactly  the  reverse- — a  man  without  a  fault.  Miss  Norberry  is 
all  perfection  in  mind  and  person,  and  Lady  Graham  frivolous, 
volatile,  and  extravagant.  The  latter  character  is  by  far  the 
most  natural  in  the  book.  The  means  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Graham  has  recourse  to  wean  his  wife  from  the  gayeties  of  a 
town  life  and  the  fascination  of  the  gaming  table,  are  taken 
from  the  characters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Townly,  in  that  most  ex- 
cellent comedy  of  the  Journey  to  London,  with  this  difference 
that  Lady  Graham  is  actually  obliged  to  reside  in  the  country 
with  a  sensible  sister,  and  gradually  reforms,  but  not  before  she 
tries  (through  the  art  of  her  waiting  maid)  the  effects  of  a  me- 
thodist  conventicle.  The  members  of  this  righteous  fraternity 
minister  large  doses  of  their  pious  quackery,  till  her  reason  is 
overwhelmed  by  their  preaching,  and,  in  idea,  she  feels  all  the 
tortures  of  one  devoted  to  eternal  punishment.  At  length  her 
eyes  are  opened  by  her  pious  waiting-maid,  walking  off  with  her 
money  and  wardrobe.  Lady  Graham  of  course'  finds  the  ge- 
nuine precepts  of  Christianity  preferable  to  the  destructive 
jargon  of  the  chosen.  As  we  always  feel  happy,  when  we  meet 
with  any  thing  which  we  can  commend,  we  should  be  negligent 
in  passing  unnoticed  a  letter  in    the  present  performance  on 
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hovel  writing.  Some  very  wholesome  advice  and  much  good 
sense  are  displayed  in  this  letter:  and  if  half  the  scribbling 
females  of  the  present  day  would  attend  more  to  the  dmies  of 
their  stations  as  wives;  mothers,  or  daughters,  so  much  destruc- 
tive trash  would  not  issue  from  •  ur  circulating  libraries  to  the 
annoyance  of  common  sense,  and  the  injury  of  social  life.  For 
our  author  well  observes,  that  whilst  these  Mioses  '  are  treasuring 
up  wonderful  anecdotes  for  their  pen,  they  become  absent  and 
disagret aide  companions.'  With  this  commendation  we  shall 
take  leave  of  the  present  performance,  advising  the  writer  not 
in  any  future  novel  to  have  recourse  to  the  prosing  vehicle  of 
epistolary  correspondence.  There  is  such  irksome  repetition 
in  this  mode  of  telling  a  story,  that  it  requires  more  genius  and 
life  to  render  the  style  at  all  plea>mg  or  interesting  than  we  fear 
are  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  Acceptance. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  19. — A  Correspondence  nith  the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment.  By  Thomas  Brorcn,  Surgeon,  Mussleburgh.  London, 
Highley. 

Art.  20. — A  Letter  in  reply  to  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution, 
Edinburgh  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  interesting 
Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Vaccination,  and  including  a  Correspondence 
with  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Bryce;  from  ichich  uko  the 
Public  will  be  able  to  appretiate  the  authority  of  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Vaccine  Institution,  and  to  form  a  correct  Opinion  on  the  whole  Sub' 
ject.  By  Thomas  Brozvn,  Surgeon,  Musskburgh.  London,  1809, 
Murray,  'is.  6d. 

MR.  BROWN  seems  inclined  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience  to  consider  vaccination  as  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, and  he  informs  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  practice  the 
small-pox  has,  in  about  forty  instances,  succeeded  vaccination. 
The  anti-vaccinists  will  no  doubt  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
strength  which  they  will  find  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Art.  21. — Familiar  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Teeth  and 
Gums;  in  order  to  prevent  Caries  of  the  Teeth,  and  its  Consequences 
on  the  general  Health  of  the  Body.  By  J.  P.  Herts,  Surgeon  Dew 
tist.  London,  Burton,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1810. 
Zvo.  2s. 

IN  this  pamphlet,  the  calcined  areca  nut  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  dentifice,  and  its  virtues  in  this  respect  are  sup- 
ported by  various  respectable  authorities  Dr.  Lynd  tells  us 
that  he  made  use  of  this  powder  for  twenty-five  years  in  Bengal ; 
and  that  when  he  arrived  in  England,  after  a  long  voyage  of 
seven  months,  supposing  that  his  teeth  wanted  the  aid  of  a  den- 
tist, he  applied  to  Mr.  Henderson,  '  who,'  he  says,  '  was  asto- 
nished to  find  teeth  so  sound  in  a  person  of  my  age,  and  observed 
that  all  the  East  Indians  who  employed  him,  had  better  teeth 
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than  the  people  of  England  of  similar  age,  and  which  I  attribute,' 
says  Dr.  Lynd,  *  to  the  use  of  the  betel  nut  tooth  powder/ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  22. — Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Natufe  and 
Effect  of  Evangdicul  Preaching.  Part  the  fifth.  Addressed  to  tkt 
Author  of  Part  the  fourth.     London,  Bin  diet,  1810. 

SOME  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ferocity  of  this  fanatic, 
from  the  following  exordium: 

*  I  feel  myself  perfectly  (fee  from  any  restratnt  arising  frofti 
the  laws  usually  admitted  in  regulation  of  disputes  of  this  kind; 
the  decorum  of  debate  is  sp shamelessly  violated  in  the  pamphlet 
before  uie,.  that  politeness  to  its  author  or  respect  lor  his  cha- 
racter and  motives  are  completely  out  of  the  question;  he  has 
so  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  restrictions  of  modesty, 
humanity,  and  feeling,  that  1  hold  myself  justified  in  departing 
from  the  established  system,  and  in  considering  him  as  an  out- 
law, who  having  burst  the  bonds  and  forfeited  tne  protection  of 
the  law,  has  no  right  to  forbearance ;  as  an  animal  ferco  natura, 
that  may  be  destroyed  -r  disabled  without  any  compunction,  and 
in  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious  way.' 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  pf  ealvinistic  methodism  in  the 
lower  classes.  Can  we  look  forward  to  any  thing  more  dreadful 
than  priestly  authority  in  the  hands  of  this  bigotted  and  un- 
chn-ian  sect  !  !  ! 

We  should  have  deemedxhis  pamphlet  utterly  unworthy  of 
notice,  were  we  not  desirous  to  expose  the  shameful  attempt  to 
entrap  the  unwary  reader  of  the  title-page  into- the  belief  that 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hint*,  the  fourth  part  of  which  pub- 
1  cation  has  been  recently  announced. 

Art.  23. — A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  Methodically  arranged,  with  ah  alphabetical  Index 
of  Authors.  By  William  Harris,  Keeper  of  the  Library.  L>ntton, 
Payne,  1809    8vo.  Us. 

A  well-arranged  catalogue  of  a  large  library  ranks  high  in 
the  scale  of  literary  usefulness.  To  the  general  student,  or  to 
the  writer  on  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  science,  such  a 
catalogue  may  be  as  serviceable  as  a  map,  which  directs  the 
traveller  on  his  way.  Mr.  Harris  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
skill  and  the  diligence  which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  composition 
of  the  present  catalogue,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient 
for  consultation  and  reference  in  public  and  private  libraries. 

Art.  21. — II  vero  modo  di  piacere  in  Compagnia,  Opera  Dedicata  all' 
istruzione  e  ricreazione  della  gioventu.'  Da  Carlo  Monteggia. 
London,  Colburn,  Conduit  Street. 

THIS  woik  is  intended  to  assist  the  student  in  the  acquisition 
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of  tbe  French  and  Italian  languages.  The  Italian  is  printed  on 
one  side  and  the  French  on  the  opposite.  It  is  divided  into 
eighteen  dialogues  which  are  sufficiently  instructive  and  amusing, 
and  serve  both  as  rules  and  exatnplesof  the  important  art,  which 
the  title  professes  to  teach. 

Aa-K  25.~~Elanentt  of  Punctuation  ;  including  essential  and  general 
Rule*  for  Pointing;  zoUh  numerous  and  appropriate  Examples.  Ex* 
traded  from  the  admired  Treu:ise  by  the  late  David  Steel,  Esq, 
Barrister  at  Law.  London,  Maurice,  Ucreloid  Buddings,  Feu- 
chmclwStreet.  1810.  Price  8</. 

THE  rules  in  this  little  cheap  work  are  clearly  expressed,  and 
well  calculated  to  teach  the  elements  of  punctuation. 

Akt.  %6.-rA  series  of  Questions,  adapted  to  Dr.  Vulptfi  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Kith  Notes.  By  C.  Bradley,  M.  A.  Loudon,  Longman,  1810. 
lUrno. 

THESE  questions  may  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  master  in 
the  process  of  instruction,  and  as  ihe  answers  are  not  subjoined, 
they  cannot  be  answered  by  tbe  scholar  by  rote  without  some  pre- 
vious thought  and  examination. 

Art.  27. — Outlines  of  English  Grammar.  Partly  abridged  from  Mr. 
Haelitt's  '  New  and  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.' 
By  Edward  Baldwin,  Esq.     London,  Godwin,  1810.    Mmo.  Is. 

THIS  is  a  valuable  little  work, as  tbe  reader  may  be  convinced 
by  comparing  the  good  sense  aud  charness  of  the  syntactical 
rules,  with  the  perplexing  jargon  which  is  found  in  some  other 
works  of  a  similar  kind.  In  forming  grammars  for  young 
persons,  writers  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  wholesome  maxim, 
4  ne  quid  nimis.'  Mr.  Baldwin's  Grammar  contains  much  in  a 
■mall  compass.  The  memory  is  not  bitrthened  with  supeifluous 
rules,  nor  confused  with  an  idle  multiplicity  of  technical  dis- 
tinctions. 

Arx.  28. — Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 
Read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  28th  of  March,  1810,  to 
which  is  added  a  List  of  Subscribers.  London,  Hatchard.  Price  Is.  6d. 
1810. 

FROM  the  fourth  report  of  this  excellent  society  we  learn 
that  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  from  the  ports 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  and 
penalties  of  an  act  of  parliament.  But  the  society  have  taken 
■uch  measures  as  seem  likely  greatly  to  impede,  if  not  totally  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  contraband  traffic.  The  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  of  America  are  said  to  be  at  present 
most  extensively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious 
commerce.  In  the  month  of  last  October  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  crowded  with  vessels  known  to  be  American,  trading  for 
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slaves ;  to  be  carried  for  sale  either  to  South  America  or  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  cargoes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  smuggled  into  the  English  islands.  But  the  i:holition  laws 
are,  hereafter,  likely  to  be  more  rigorously  enforced  from  the  vi- 
gilance of  our  marine,  incited  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  gaip, 
as  both  the  ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  forfeiture.  This  infor- 
mation ha«  been  dispersed  among  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  illicit 
trade  in  slaves.  When  a  ship  is  captured,  the  slaves  are  indeed 
liberated,  but  a  bounty  is  allowed  by  government  to  the  captors, 
amounting  to  40l.  for  each  man,  301.  for  each  woman,  and  101. 
for  eacn  child.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  this  bounty 
has  been  received.  A  ship  called  the  Commercio  de  Rio  was 
lately  detained  in  the  rivef  Thames,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  i  n  a  slave  voyage.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  partus,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned.  Their  value 
is  estimattd  at  mure  than  1 10001.  The  Directors  deserve  great 
praise  for  tlxir  conduct  in  this  business,  which  promises  very 
beneficial  consequences.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  suc- 
cess from  the  attempts  to  civilize  Africa  till  this  barbarous  traffic 
is  totally  relinquished. 

Mr.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  has  lately 
made  some  experiments  on  a  species  of  hemp  manufactured  from 
a  particular  kind  of  palm,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  its  neighbourhood  These  experiments  tend  to  prove 
that  cord  made  of  this  hemp  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  com- 
mon hempen  cord.  The  Directors  have  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxwell,  the  commandant  of  Se- 
negal, which  leaves  a  hope  that  Mungo  Park  is  still  alive. 


DR.  HIGHMORE. 


WE  were  inadvertently  led  into  an  error  in  our  last  number  in 
supposing  that  Dr.  Highmore  was  excluded  from  practising  as  an 
adtocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  by  a  bye-law  of  the  Corporate 
Body.  The  exclusion  of  Dr.  Highmore  was  owing  to  the  sove- 
reign, discretionary,  dispensing  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. We  request  the  archbishop  to  read  what  Warburton 
has  said  on  the  Canon  Laws  in  Letter  LXXXI. 
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Art.  I. — Speech  of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  ou  the  State  of  the 

Nation,  in  the  House  ofitdrds,  on  /-Viti/Ji/,  June  14, 
1810.  Taken  in  Short  Jlandht/Mr.Poner.  London, 
Kidgeway,   1810. 

.Art.  II. —  Brief  Observation?  on  the  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, proposed  hi/  Earl  (irei/'iut/ie  House  of  Lords,  \3th 
\>j  June,  1810.     By  iVilliam  lioscoe,  Esq.    Cadell,  1810. 

THE  speech  of  Earl  Grey  is. a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
true  policy  of  this  country  at  the  present  crisis,  and  of  those 
DM  a-m  ts  and  principles  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  which  we  can 
alone  look  1  or  national  security  and  independence.  As-far  as 
this  speech  contains  a  declaration  of  principles,  which  con- 
stitute the  affection  and  the  boa.-t  of  a  large  parly  in  this 
country,  who  are  distroguislied  not  only  by  rank  uud  wealth, 
but  by  virtue  and  ability,  it  is,  at  this  moment)  a  work,  which 
merits  the  most  attentive  consideration. 

It  has,  of  late,  become  the  prevailing  fashion  to  revile  all 
public  men,  as  equally  destitute  of  probity,  and  actuated  in 
their  conduct  only  by  a  sordid  lust  for  the  -patronage  and 
emoluments  of  office.  Without  staying  to  examine,  whether 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  slander  do  not  themselves 
merit  the  obloquy  which  they  vent  against  others,  we  shall 
only  remark,  that  those  who  can  contrive  no  more  honourable 
expedient  of  catching  popularity,  than  by  disseminating  the 
foulest  falsehoods  against  the  most  exalted  and  honourable 
characters  must'  themselves  be  conscious  of  a  great  defect  of 
real  respectability  and  intrinsic  worth. 

Tacts  are  the  best  answer  to  calumnies  ;  and,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  conduct  of  that  party,  to  which  Earl  Grey  belongs,  , 
or  of  the  old,  genuine,  unsophisticated  English  Whigs,  during 
Ihe  last  fifty  y«ar.s,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  to  their  steady  and 
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generous  efforts,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  present  liberties,  and  for  all  the  effectual  oppo- 
sition which  has  been  made  to  the  open,  or  the  insidious- 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

On  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  Toryism/which'  secme<f 
banished  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  again  caressed  at  St.  James's. 

'  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  candit? 

To  the  evil  genius  of  this  slavish  hag,  some  have  traced  the 
worst  measures  of  the  last  fifty  years.  There  have  indeed 
been  persons,  who  have  imagiued  that  they  discerned  in  the 
political  conduct  of  this  period,  a  concerted  scheme,  long  and 
artfully  pursued,  to  absorb  liberty  in  the  gulph  of  patronage, 
and  to  render  the  popular  voice  a  nullity  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  government.  However,  this  may  have  been,  the  coun- 
cils of  a  Tory  Mentor  were  perceptible  in  the  several  short- 
lived administrations  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  Toryism 
itself  seemed  afterwards  completely  embodied  in  the  ministry- 
of  Lord  North  ,•  aud  it  had  well  nigh  realized  the  arbitrary 
wishes  of  its  numerous  devotees  in  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Between  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  and  that  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  the  first  of  which  continued  about  twelve,  and  the  last 
about  seventeen  years,  there  were  three  very  short-lived  admi- 
nistrations, which  were  either  entirely  Whiggish,  or  with  a  large 
mixture  of  Whiggism  in  each,  though  with  less  in  that  of  Lord 
Shelburne  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  But,  in  the  first  of 
these  ministries,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Fox  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Camden  president  of  the  council,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  privy  seal,  Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  &c.  the  genuine  principles  of  Whiggism  predo- 
minated in  the  cabinet,  and  their  good  fruits  were  very  visible 
in  the  spirit  which  they  evinced,  and  the  acts  which  they  per- 
formed. These  ministers  were  not  completely  seated  in  their 
places  till  April  1782,  and  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
ilockingham  caused  a  schism,  which  terminated  in  the  resig- 
nation of  his  principal  friends  in  the  following  July.  Three 
months,  therefore,  constituted  the  utmost  duration  of  this  mi- 
nistry :  but  in  this  brief  period  they  laboured  to  promote  the 
public  good  with  a  zeal  and  a  probity  which  ought  to  endear 
the  name  of  Whig  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Contractor* 
were  excluded  from  the  legislature,  and  revenue-officers  from 
voting  at  elections.  The  economical  reform  bill,  which  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  M  r.  Burke's  Bill,  was  highly 
salutary  in  its  principle  aud  its  influence.     It  not  only  abo- 
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lished  many  useless  offices,  bat  it  diminished  the  mass  of  tot- 
rupt  influence  where  it  was  likely  to  be  most  fatally  mischievous; 
The  Utility  of  such  a  bill  is  not  to  be  calculated  so  much  by 
the  actual  pecuniary  saving  which  it  occasioned,  as  by  the 
influence  which  it  lessened,  and  the  baneful  system  which  it 
opposed.  This  ministry  at  the  same  time  made  every  effort 
to  appease  the  then  vehement  discontents  of  the  Irish,  and 
began  a  new  efa  of  more  justice  and  moderation  towards  that 
long  oppressed  and  ill-governed  people.  The  restrictions  on  the 
independence  of  the  {rish  parliament  were  removed  by  the  repeal 
of  Poyning's  law,  and  the  practice  was  renounced  of  altering  acts 
of  the  Irish  legislature  in  the  English  privy  council.  The  con- 
duct indeed  of  this  ministry  towards  Ireland,  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  conciliatory  and  just,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  tory  administrations  during  the  present  reign  ; 
and  it  would  probably  have  left  the  sister-island  but  little 
ground  of  complaint,  if  it  had  not  been  so  soon  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  followed  by  the 
mysterious  behaviour  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who,  while  he  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  secret  ear  of  his  sovereign,  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  his  colleagues. 

When  the  present  reign  becomes  the  subject  of  history,  the 
impartial  writer  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  best  ministries 
have  always  been  of  the  shortest  continuance.  But,  in  these 
ministries,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of 
the  wHios  have  predominated ;  that  the  most  strenuous  endea- 
vours have  been  made  to  remove  the  abuses,  which  time  and 
Corruption  have  accumulated  in  the  government ;  and,  in  short, 
to  adapt  our  angient  institutions  to  the  present  increase  of 
knowledge  and  of  wealth,  and  to  the  improved  modes  of 
civilized  life.  There  perhaps  never  was  an  administration, 
which  had  these  objects  more  sincerely  at  heart,  or  which, 
during  its  transient  possession  of  power,  laboured  with  more 
earnestness  to  promote  the  public  weal,  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  present.  This  ministry  has  been  most  unreasonably 
reviled  by  those  who  make  no  allowance  for  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  came  into  office,  or  for  the  insuper- 
able obstacles  which  present  themselves  in  various  quarters, 
to  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  any  extensive  plan  of 
reform.  But  let  this  ministry  be  judged  by  its  principles  atfd 
its  practice,  by  what  it  did,  and  what  it  proposed  to  do,  if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  the  accomplishment,  and  it  wilf 
be  found  that  they  were  entitled,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
the  approbation  and  the  confidence  of  the  pub  ic. 

In  our  review  of  Earl  Grey's  (then  Lord  Howick's)  speecn 
in  the  C.  It.  for  May  1807,  and  subsequently  in  the  review  of 
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slfc  pamphlets  '  on  the  dismissal  of'tbe  late  ministry,' in  our  jour- 
nal foT  J  uly  1 807,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  v.  e  have^expfessetf 
c^n!i;  sentiment's  on  the  merits  of  this  ■ministry  ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  we  can  well  bestow  too  high  an  eulogy  on  men  who 
corrected  various  abuses  in  different  offices,  and  prepared  the 
wa\  tor.  d*  teeting  more,  who  established  a  regular  audit  ot* 
trie  public  account?,  who  made  an  alteration  very  favourable 
to  liberty  "(it  ton'science  in  the  annual  bill  of  indemnity,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  test  act  of  its  persecuting  sting,  who  abo- 
lished th'e  slave  trade,  and  introduced  limited  service  into  the 
army.  vrformances,    without  taking   into  our  view 

their  jrlal  interior  intentions  with  respect  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  restoration  of  payments  m  specie 
at  the  baiiK,  might,  we  should  think,  have  at  least  sated  them 
from  the  popular  odium  which  fr&l  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
cited against  them  by  the  most  flagrant  calumnies  and  the 
most  detestable  arts. 

Earl  Grey  has  ably  exposed. the  impolitic  and  ruinous  con- 
duct of  the  present  ministers  ;"and  has  at  the  kaine  time  con- 
trasted it  with  those  measures,  which  the  interest  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  most  forcibly  require  at  'the  present 
crisis!  Th'e  noble  lord  sees  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  strong  arguments  for  a  cessation  ol'  hostilities  and 
the  repose  of  peace  ;  but  he  is  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  that  desirable  object,  the  danger  of  attempting  it, 
and  the  probable  insecurity  of  the  enjoyment,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enemy,  and  the  prostration  of  the  European 
continent  before  the  predominating  power  of  France. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  who  is  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  and  whose  opinions  are  always  entitled  to  a  respectful 
attention,  differs  from  Lord  Grey  in  his  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent relative  dangers  of  peace  and  war.  Mr.  Roscoe  thinks 
war  our  bane  and  peace  the  only  antidote.  He  sees  nothing 
but  accumulated  difficulties  and  ultimate  destruction  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities;  and  he  beholds' effectual  relief  only 
in  a  period  of  repose.  Mr.  Roscoe  thinks,  as  Mr.  Fox 
always  thought,  that  it  is  war  and  not  peace  which  has 
aggrandized  France,  and  subjugated  Europe.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Roscoe,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  England  and 
for  Europe,  if  the  peace  of  Amiens  had  not  been  broken. 
But  the  question  now  is,  not  whether  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  make  peace  with  France  in  the  year  1797,  or  in  any 
former  period  of  the  war,  before  the  thrones  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  were  either  shaken  or  thrown  down  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  will  be  safe  to  make  peace  zoilh  France  now  in  her 
present  state  of  unparalleled  preponderance   over  the  rest 
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*f  the  European  continent  ?     Peace  or.  war  with  France  is 
not  now,  as  formerly,  only  tlie  alternative  of  positive  good  or 
positive  evil ;  about  winch  no  lover  of  his.  country  coujd  well 
hesitate  ; — but  the  question    has    become   only   a  chojce 
eviis,  and  of  evils  of  great,  aud  almost  equally  uncertain  in 
nitude  on  either  side.     Our  own  .■.uiuiments,  which  aie  irrer 
coucileably  adverse  to  strife  and  bloodshed,,  would  probably 
lead   us    to  prefer  peace ;    but  we  are    vexy    dubiuus    \\ 
ther  as  politicians,  tee  shou/d  make  the  safest  and  the  uls&f 
choice  upon  the  zchule.     Perhaps   put;  but  still   if  we  must 
err,  we  would  ratlin    err    »fl  '-«    lipp   of  peace  than  ot   vyar. 
The  experiment  of  peace,  as  we   have  often  said, .  has  no  ci- 
vet been   fairly   made  ;  but   we  almost  fear   dial   it   has  I 

:i/ed   too   long,   to   be  attempted   \\ 

Cled    with  advantage.     *  Agree  with  j .in  kly/ 

and  while  a  fair  opportunity  of  recouediatioii  j*   uftei 
advice  which    Mi.  mi   incu.t  ati  <j,    h.  Mc  mi- 

nister  of  that   \n  riod,    was   alv, 

adopt.       At    present,   frjOpu   tin  a 

series  of  ill  judged,   ill 
are  nn  i_a:d   iu  an  abyss  ol 
impossible  to  determine  whether  we  shall  I 
by  , the    prosecution,    or  tlie  \0  -A   \n>*U. 

wefe  to  uLaJce  iK'ace  with  l  jiui  not  \ b at 

invi  iqour  petv  i  ilu* 

pa  \  .  Irwin  si-  uy 

will    think    that  ;erqiu    tln.u   nitfidjoufi 

hostility.      W 

give  this  siibject  its  du  >m  ue  n.u.-t  si.  tbf£ 

whether  wc   uaal 
both  base  and  im,  abandon 

■liable    h 
grasp  of   Buouapaitt.  ;    and    that    it   .  tfyi 

whole,  I-  ,  >   ugUt   the  arjni< 

nish,  than  oil  Irish,  or  on  English  ground. 

The  most  economical  m  ma-.nn  'it  ol   nur  resources  sp^QPft- 
the  most   imperious,  duty   «»f  the   go.ty.rmiu  ut  at    die  pi. 
period,     £pr,  as nu^  prospects   an  nui>i  in. 

to  speculate  rather  on  a  protraction  n  ,  than  a  >pe<gUL 

conclusion  of  peace,   the  utmo>t   practicable  economy  is, | 
forced  by  the  most  cogent  inotiyes  of  i^ividual  comfort,  and 
of  national  security.     ( )ui   very  existence  as  a  nation,  indeed, 
depends  at  this  moment  on  the  disereei  ^yd  frugal  use  of  the 
means  whic!.  ss  for  the  pro.sec,ntion  of  the  war  to  any 

iudefjniie  length,    ,t#  which   we   uuvy   be  compelled  by  thf 
*nibition;  ov  the  obstuaaey  of  the  enemy. 
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Earl  Grey  insists  with  patriotic  earnestness  on  the  necessity 
of  husbanding  our  resources  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  the 
present  times.  It  was  a  strong  conviction  of  this  necessity, 
which  predominated  in  the  councils,  and  actuated  the  measures 
pf  that  cabinet,  of  which  the  author  of  the  present  eloquent 
speech  was  one  of  the  distinguished  ornaments.  The  economi- 
cal system  was,  however  abandoned,  as  soon  as  the  present 
rninister§  came  into  power,  for  one  of  thougthless  prodigality, 
which  they  designated  by  the  names  of  vigour  and  of  energy. 
Of  this  vigour  and  energy  we  have  all  seen  and  indeed  felt  the 
effects  in  the  lawless  spoliation  of  the  Danish  capital,  in  the 
wasteful  and  senseless  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  a"d  lastly, 
in  the  exposure  of  a  great  and  gallant  army  to  the  pestilence 
in  Walcheren.  The  system  of  economy  which  was  so  stre- 
nuously recommended  and  so  uniformly  practised  by  their 
predecessors,  in  their  measures  of  internal  and  of  external 
policy,  was  ridiculed  as  pusillanimity  and  foolishness.  But, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  financial  system,  and  of  our  foreign 
relations,  the  economical  management  of  our  resources,  which 
is  so  little  admired  by  the  present  vigorous  and  energetic 
cabinet,  will  be  found  synonimous  with  national  liberty  and 
independence, 

The  reign  of  vigour,  or  in  other  words,  of  thoughtless  ex- 
pence,  which  commenced  with  the  belligerent  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  has  been  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  the 
present  ministry,  "who  profess  to  tread  in  his  steps,  has  had 
the  notable  effect  of  raising  the  public  expenditure  from  the 
sum  pf  sixteen  millions  tp  the  terrifying  amount  of  eighty? 
five  millions  a  year  !  Here  much  room  is  offered  for  serious 
thought  on  the  past,  and  for  anxious  apprehension  for  the 
future.  Our  present  annual  expenditure  of  eighty-five  mil- 
lions, exceeds  by  no  less  than  ten  millions,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  national  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years' 
war  in  17^6.  At  the  commencement  of  tha^  war,  the  na- 
tional debt  did  not  exceed  74,980,886/.  and  this  74,980,8867. 
which  it  had  taken  more  than  half  a  century  to  accumulate, 
jjad  served  not  only  to  establish  liberty  at  home,  but  to  hum- 
ble tyranny  abroad  j  to  place  our  own  independence  on  the 
$rm££jt  foundation,  and  to  assert  that  of  other  nations,  not 
witb  vain  menace,  but  with  real  efficacy.  This  sum  enabled 
king  William  to  vanquish  the  Pretender,  and  Eugene  ancj 
Marlborough  to  humble  the  pride  of  prance,  and  to  renew 
the  glorious  days  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  Thus  we  spend 
more  now  in  a  single  year  to  sustain  nothing  but  calamity  or 
defeat,  than  vre  formerly  disbursed  in  half  a  century,  when 
j^ur  arms  were  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  when  the  wholp 
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continent  of  Europe,  instead  of  insulting  us  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  or  considering  us  in  the  light  of  pirates  and 
robbers,  the  spoilers  of  friendly  and  independent  states,  re- 
garded U6  with  esteem  and  with  veneration,  as  a  people  who 
were  formidable  only  to  the  oppresi»or,  but  in  whose  justice 
and  moderation  every  nation  might  confide.  But  the  reign 
•f  vigour,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  of  head-strong  folly  as  it 
might  more  justly  be  named,  had  not  then  commenced.  W« 
had  not  then  sacked  the  capital  of  Denmark  in  a  period  of 
profound  peace ;  nor  had  we  then  ministers  of  such  energy 
as  to  send  an  army  to  Walcheien  to  breathe  the  plague  rather 
than  to  fight  the  foe. 

For  these  and  other  changes  in  our  national  character  and 
conduct  we  are  indebted  to  the  Tory  principle  which  has 
been  fermenting  in  the  cabinet  since  the  year  1 760 ;  and  has 
been  only  occasionally  counteracted  by  the  brief  interpo- 
sitions of  two  or  three  Whig  administrations,  which  seem  to 
have  been  appointed  for  a  season  only  to  shew  us  how  far 
their  councils  might  have  conduced  to  our  national  prospe- 
rity, and  to  mock  us  with  the  vision  of  peaceful  days  which 
they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  realize.  Of  the  Whigs  in 
the  present  reign  it  may  be  said  as  of  the  patriot  Ma  reel!  us, 

•  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.' 

We  have  been  suffered  to  behold  the  national  glory  and 
happiness  which  those  statesmen,  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  Lord  Somen,  and  Mr.  Locke,  had  designed,  and 
which  they  would  have  accomplished  if  some  maliguaut  spirit 
had  not  interposed,  and  made  them  give  way  to  other  coun- 
sellors, whose  system  of  government  seems  to  have  been 
directed  by  two  great  ends,  the  extension  at  once  of  influence 
and  of  servitude.  Both  these  ends  seem  likely  to  be  obtained 
in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by  the  increased  weight  of 
taxation,  and  exalting  the  public  expenditure  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  eighty-five  millions  a  year ! 

In  the  seven  years  war  we  supported  Prussia ;  we  van- 
quished France  in  Europe,  and  we  deprived  her  of  a  large 
empire  in  America;  and  the  name  of  Englishman  became 
synonymous  with  every  thing  great  and  generous  among  the 
nations  of  the  Continent.  But  the  price  that  we  then  paid 
for  those  seven  years  of  glory  and  of  joy,  which  form  so  many 
brilliant  pages  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  did  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  three  fourths  of  what  we  now  contribute 
in  annual  taxation  to  multiply  the  mass  of  individual  suffer- 
ing and  of  national  calamity. 
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But  !if<  th#  amount  of  our  public  expenditure  be  eighty- 
five  mill}ons;this  year,  what  is  it'likeiy  to  be  if  the  war,  which 
has  now  lasted  for  about  seventeen  years,  should  be  piosecuted 
for  another  seventeen)1  and  with  similar  folly  and  mismanage- 
ment ?';  We 'may  be  told  that:  hostilities  cannot  continue  so 
long;  but :  if!  Buonaparte  should  live  fot  seventeen  years 
longer,  can  We  calculate  on  ant  thing  but  war,  or  peace  at- 
tended with  the  evils  of  war,  during  that  period?  How  witli 
ministers  'so  lavish  and  improvident  ds  those  who-  were 
educated  in  the  bureau  of  Mr.  Pitt,  shall  we ;  find  re- 
sources for  the  two  Or  three  -hundred  millions,  which,  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  period,  we  must  annually  expend  ? 
Perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  oppress  us 
with  taxation  without  leaving  us  an  exhaustless  stock  in  pa-' 
per-mmt.  But,  alas.!  we  are  already  beginning  to  see  the 
bottom  of  this  unfathomable  reservoir  of  factitious  cash  !  We 
are  just  beginning  to  discern  that  money  made  of  rags  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  money  coined  out  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  delusion  is  past;  but  not  till  the  great  magician 
js  laid  in  bis'grave! 

The  •paper'- system  which  Mr.  Pitt  so  fortdry  patronized, 
and  the -restrictions,  on  the  payment  of  the  Bank  in  specie,- 
which  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  for  England,  so  inconsiderately  im- 
posed, though  they  relieved  that  man  of  expedients,  from  a 
temporary  embarrassment,  and  though  they  facilitated  the 
ffnahcial  o'peralibns  of  the  government,  and  the  speculations 
of  rapacious  individuals*,  Have  ever  since  been  operating  as  a 
slow  poison  on  the  vitals  of  the  country.  "  The1  inundation  of 
paper  rVroney  has  raised' the -pride  of  every  article  of  necessity, 
or  convenience,  to  near  one-half 'above  what  it  would  other- 
wise liaVfe  tee"n.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  fund^holder,  it 
has  hro'lh'e  same  effect  as  if  the  government  had  taken  a 
sponge' and  Wiped  off  one  half  of  the  national  debt.  For  a 
man  who  has  two  or  thtiee 'hundred  a  year  at  present  in  the 
funds,'  eafmot  'purchase  much  more  than  half  the  provisions* 
for  his  family,  which  he  could  before  the  Bank  was  prevented: 
from '  paying*  the  holders  of  its  notes  in  specie,  and  a  conse- 
quent deluge  oi'  rag- money  had  caused  an  unnatural  rise  in 
the  nominal  value  of  every  commodity.  Thus  though-  the 
fund-hotdei  has  nominally  as  much  as  he  had  before,  yet  in 
fact  he  has  only  half  as  much.  For  a  man's  income  is  greater 
or  less,  r.bt,  according  to  the  numerical  amount,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience  which 
it  will  procure:  Hence  we  see  the  effect  of -the  new  paper 
Coinage  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  recorded 
;n  the, epitaph  of  that  statesman,  that  his  financial  merits 
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were  so  great  that  he  annihilated  one  hall  of  the  national 
funds,  not  bv  applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  but 
by  the  simple  substitution  of  a  coinage  of  paper  instead  of 
gold.      • 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  remarks  of  Earl 
Grey   dn  what  he  truly  calls  '  the  stoppage  of  the   Bank* 

*  Although,'  says  this  great  statesman,  '  a  member  of  that 
committee,  which  recommended  what  was  c  died  a  restriction  on 
the  Bank,  with  reg-ml  to  its  payment  in  specie,  lYertainly  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  on  that  subject.  1  did  conceive,  not- 
withstanding the  great  -tress  hud  upon  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  Bank  was  placed,  that  it  would  W  more 
advisable  to  submit  to  any  extremity,  rather  than  proceed  to  the 
adoption  of  a  measure,  so  ntvel  in  tbis  great  commercial  coun- 
try, and  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  all  the  maxims  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Toe  committee  were,  however^  otf>a  different 
opinion,  and  their  proposition  was  sanctioned  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  that  occasion.  I  argued  against 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure,  to  meet  the  evjl  of  that  day- 
I  did  express  my  fears,  that  ttye  pernicious  i  that  pro- 

position w<  rculation  p  far,  that 

with   it  the  great  and  nume- 
rous  difficulties   connected    with   the    remedy   of  such  an   evil. 
>ns    have    been    unhappily   realized;  the  evil  I 
lallv  arrived;  and  yet  not  a  single  >:ep  h'^s  been 
by'  his  majesty's  Lrovernmtnr,  upon.a  question  involving 
6uch  delicate  and  haomei  .rests.     If  at  tlte  time  t lie  re- 

striction was  originally  adopted,  any  one  had  talked  of  its  con- 
tinuance, for  three  of  I  ES,  the  supposition  would 
have  been  considered  extravagance  it>e!f;  tlu:  self  miction  of 
th"  tb  alarmed  the  whole  country;  but  what 
is  t lie. fat  t  r  It  has  a  .ued  for  thirtct  md  though 
within  that  interval  tlurre  ••.;.;  ope  year  "1  peace,  yet  uj>  to  the 
p.  riod  nothing  has  beep  done  by  nij  wards  any 
arrangement,  calculated  to  pat  an  end  to  a' system  of  circulation, 
which  was  at  lir>t  only  in  on  the  ground  that  it  was  noti 
intended  to  be  permanent!.'  It  is  true,  that  the  question  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  other  Hoiise  of  parliament,  and  from  the* 
talents  and  research  of  a  learued  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  the 
measure  of  Appointing  that  committee  originated, 'I  entertain 
hopes  of  deriving  much  valuable  information  upon  the  subject; 
still  I  ask  your  lordships  to  consider  whether  the  subject  is  not 
of  such  sufficient,  such  pressing  importance,  to  demand  your 
immediate  iatt  rference.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  your 
depredated  paper  circulation  is  universally  felt.  It  has  heen  felt 
in  the  rates  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  in  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  bullion,  and  I  hare  the  authority  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  asserting,  th  it  it  has  been  grievously 
felt,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  war.     Those  operat.ons 
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jny  lords,'  which  the  very  introduction  of  this  restriction  act, 
(short-sighted  policy)  was  intended  to  h->msc  and  to  facilitate, 
have  been  by  this  very  measure,  as  is  confessed  by  his  majeaty'4 
government,  crippled  and  confounded.  Thi*  is  a  tu  ject  to 
which  the  consideration  of  parliament  ougbt  to  be  speedily  and 
seriously  directed.  What  the  suitable  remedies  are,  it  is  not  so 
easily  to  divine;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  Opinion, 
that  you  ought  now,  without  delay,  provide  the  means  f  br;n.x- 
ing  back  the  Bank,  within  such  time  as  it  may  be  don  with  ut 
great  inconvenience,  or  danger  to  the  country,  'o  tna  sy,ir<n 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  a  free  circulation,  and  without 
which  trade  cannot  be  supported — X  mean  the  system  of  pacing 
its  notes  on  demand  in  cash.' 

Unless  the  old  and  salutary  measure  of  cash  paynn  nts  be 
soon  restored,  we  are  convinced  that  the  most  trerm 
concussion  of  public  credit  must  ensue;  and  that  the  earth- 
quakes of  Lima  or  of  Lisbon,  or  both  united  will  be  inferior 
to  the  shock  which  will  be  felt  in  this  great  commercial  ca- 
pital. Anxiety,  perturbation,  and  despair  will  pervade  the 
countenance  of  every  monied  man;  and  indeed  every  man, 
not  quite  a  pauper,  will  be  seized  with  the  dread  of  an  evil 
of  such  magnitude,  as  to  darken  the  joy  of  the  whole  land. 
This  is  uo  exaggerated  picture  of  what  is  likely  to  take  place, 
if  the  manufacturers  of  paper-money  are  suffered  to  continue 
their  destructive  sap  of  the  optional  prosperity,  till  the  deep 
abyss  of  general  bankruptcy  yawm  under  our  eyes. 

There  are  at  present  numerous  abuses  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  public  administration,  which  call  for  a  re- 
medy; but  of  all  abuses,  which  either  time  or  corruption 
have  engendered  in  the  practice  of  the  government,  there  is 
not  one  which  is  half  so  dangerous  in  its  consequences  as 
|hat  of  a  forced  paper  circulation ;  nor  is  there  any  public 
grievance,  which,  if  removed,  would  in  any  degree  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  public  benefit,  as  the  rendering  bank- 
notes convertible  at  pleasure  into  specie,  One  of  the  papers, 
we  believe  the  Times,  well  remarked  that  such  a  measure 
would  produce  as  much  general  joy  as  the  takiug  off  the  in- 
come tax  or  any  great  public  imposition.  It  would  indeed 
electrify  the  people  with  joy,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  It  would  restore  confidence,  and  by  lowering  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  would  make  the  poor  man's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.  A  reform  jn  parliament,  if  it  could  be 
peaceably  obtained  by  the  triumph  of  reason  over  prejudice 
and  of  public  spirit  over  a  sordid  selfishness,  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  country  and  diffuse  general  satisfaction; 
jwt  we  much  doubt  whether  even  a  reform  iu  parliament 
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would  cause  half  so  much  real  rejoicing,  as  the  intelligence 
that  the  Bank  was  again  ready  to  pay  gold  and  silver  for  its 
notes. 

We  shall  extract  what  the  noble  lord  says  on  the  subject 
of  that  reform  in  parliament,  which  he  and  his  friends  would 
support ;  and  we  think  that  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  frank  declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

'  I  have  hitherto  spoke  of  financial  reform,  and  the  reduction 
of  needless  offices  :  in  my  judgment,  your  lordships'  duty  does 
pot  stop  here.  You  are,  my  lords,  in  the  situation  wherein  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  look  into  these  defects,  which,  having 
arisen  through  time,  have  injured  the  frame  and  corrupted  the 
practice  of  our  constitution,  and  to  apply  to  the  abuse  such 
remedy  as  can  be  effected  by  a  gradual,  temperate,  and  ju- 
dicious reform,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  the  character  of 
the  government,  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
would  not  have  ventured  to  make  this  avowal  to  your  lordships, 
without  much  previous  thought,  and  the  most  deliberate  cir- 
cumspection. The  question  of  reform  has  long  engaged  my 
most  serious  contemplation.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life,  f 
certainly  took  up  strong  opinions  upon  this  subject,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  all  that  eager  hope  and  sanguine  expectation, 
so  natural  to  the  ardour  of  youth.  I  will  not  say  that  there 
may  not  have  arisen  some  difference  between  my  present  sen- 
timents and  former  impressions ;  still  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
lordships,  that  the  general  opinions  I  then  formed,  I  have  not 
in  my  maturer  age  seen  cause  to  change,  and  that  whatever 
distinction  exists  between  my  early  and  my  present  views  of 
reform,  on  its  great  grounds  that  question  has  not  been  aban- 
doned by  me.  That  a  degree  of  difference  exists  between  my 
present  and  former  impressions  is  what  I  freely  acknowledge; 
he,  indeed,  must  have  either  been  prematurely  wise,  or  must 
have  learned  little  by  experience,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years  can  look  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  in  all  respects, 
precisely  in  the  same  light.  But  though  I  am  disposed  soberly 
and  cautiously  to  estimate  the  principles  of  the  constitution — 
though,  perhaps,  I  do  not  see  in  the  same  high  colouring  the 
extent  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  redressed  ;  and  am  more  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  strength  and  certainty  of  the  remedy  recommended 
to  be  applied-  still  after  as  serious  and  dispassionate  a  consi- 
deration as  I  can  give,  to  what  I  believe  the  most  important 
question  that  can  employ  your  lordships'  attention,  it  is  my 
conscientious  opinion  that  much  good  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  salutary  principle  of  reform  gradually  applied 
to  the  correction  of  those  existing  abuses,  to  which  the  progress 
of  time  must  have  unavoidably  given  birth;  taking  especial 
care  that  ttie  measures  of  reform  to  be  pursued  should  be  marked 
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out  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  in  no  case  exceed  its  whole- 
some limits.  With  respect  to  any  specific  proposition  of  reform 
of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  I  know  not  how  to  speak  of 
it,  fearful  lest  even  in  introducing-  ilia  topic,  I  should  transgress 
the  bounds  of  that  respect  due  to  an  integral  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  most  particularly:  as  the  propriety  of  any  pro- 
position of  this  nature  must  rest  upon  the  acknowledged  imper- 
fections of  that  branch,  together  with  the  abuses  which  have 
rendered  it  less  strong  as  a  barrier  for  the  people,  against  the 
encroachments  of  power.  But  as  nothing  can  be  done  on  this 
subject  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature; and  as  that  which  affects  one  branch  concerns  us  all 
— as  the  question  itself  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
nation  at  large,  it  is,  my  lords,  of  particular  consequence  even 
to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  (hat  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  should  not  be  misrepresented1.'  I  therefore  am  ready  to 
declare  my  determination  to  abide  by  the  sentiments  I  have 
before  expressed;  and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was  formerly,  the 
advocate  of  a  temperate,  gradual,  judicious  correction  of  those 
defects  which  time  has  introduced,  and  of  those  abuses  in  the 
constitution  of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  which  give  most 
scandal  to  the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  they  furnish  de- 
signing men  with  a  pretext  for  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude, only  to  mislead  them  from  their  true  interest..  To  such 
a  sy.-tem  I  am  a  decided  friend— wherever  it  shall  be  brought 
forward,  (rum  me  it  shall  receive  an  anxious  and  sincere  sup- 
port. But  as  I  never  have,  so  I  never  will  rest  my  ideas  of  sa- 
lutary reform  op  the  grounds  of  theoretic  perfection.  While  I 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  correct  by  the  fixed  principles  of  the 
constitution,  an  admitted  inconvenience,  where  that  inconve- 
nience is  practically  felt,  I  continue  to  disapprove  of  all  those 
general  and  vague  speculations  in  which  some  men  would  wish 
to  engage.' 

*  Whenever  this  great  question  shall  be  taken  up  by  the 
people  of  this  country  seriously  and  affectionately — (for,  not- 
withstanding all  we  every  day  hear,  1  doubt  much  whether 
there  exists  a  very  general  disposition  in  favour  of  this  measure) 
there  will  fhen  be  a  fair  prospect  of  accomplishing  it,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  security  of  the  constitution.  But  until 
the  country  shall  have  expressed  its  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
the  examples  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  should  deter  us 
from  any  precipitate  attempt,  to  hurry  on  to  premature  or, 
violent  operation,  a  measure  on  which  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  so  essentially  depend.  For  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat, 
that  when  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  my  support  to  it,  it  is  on 
those  principles  which  I  have  before' laid  down  ;  those  principles 
depend  on  practical  views,  which  have  been  approved  by  all  the 
great  and  honest  men,  who  have  been  heretofore  favourable  to 
the  measure  of  a  temperate  reform.  The  reform  ttyat  they 
wished,  and  which  alone  I  will  support,  is  that  which  amends. 
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not  that  tvhicli  would  subvert,  the  constitution.  The  change 
which  I  dertie  to  see.  effected  by  temperate  and  constitutional 
mc<ans,  is  one  which  has  for  iis  object  the  restoration  not  the 
ruin  of  thd  government.  When  I  act,  my  lords,  in  this  cause,  it 
will  be  in  opposition  to  men,  who  under  the  pretext  of  reform, 
would  drive  us  into  wild  extravagant  theories,  wholly  inconsistent 
\yith  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system.  I  have  dwelt 
thu-  :i  the  subject,  from  my  full  conviction  that  to  the 

sue.  temperate   reform,  no  impediment  is  calculated  to 

a  more  hostile  influence  than  the  attempt  to  force  a  reform 
by  public  clamour.  Well  would  it  be  if  government  directing 
its 'views  to  the  indispensable  no;  restoring  the  decayed 

energies  of  the  constitution,  should  take  up  this  great  question 
with  all  that  sound  and  statesmanlike  caution,  which  it  demands, 
and   by  moderate  disCuMton,   a  ible  relief,   a-  U»ge  the 

discontent  which  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  has  created  in  the 
puhiic  mind,  and  which  1  am  uf.  .:id  at  this  moment  too  generally 
prevails.  In  proportion  as  this  que»tioti  has  been  agitated  by 
the  public,  I  have  been  extremal;.'  desirous,  that  my  opinions 
on  it  should  be  fully  known  ;  behoving,  as  I  sincerely  do,  that 
they  are  the  only  principles  upon  which  reform  can  be  efilcted, 
without  endangering  the  constitution.' 

If  that  reform,  which  has  been  proposed  by  certain  san- 
guine politicians,  were  nlddtnhj  nccuiiivlislwd,  it  would  pro- 
bably destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  different  poweis  in  the 
constitution.  The  king  and  the  lords  would  be  only  as  dust 
compared  with  the  increased  weight  which  would  be  thrown 
into  the  popular  scale.  The  whole  form  of  the  constitution 
must  be  changed  to  accommodate  it  to  the  new  momentum 
which  it 'would  receive.  But  such  a  plan  of  reform,  as  would 
be  supported  by  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  would  be  both 
safe  and  wise.  It  would  be  safe  because  it  would  be  gradual 
in  its  operations.  It  would  not  be  a  rash  experiment,  ill- 
advised  and  precipitately  executed.  It  would  not  at  once 
proceed  to  extreme  lengths.  We  might  pause  ere  we  ad- 
vanced too  far.  We  might  for  instance  begin  with  abolishing 
fifteen  of  the  most  decayed  boroughs,  and  thus  give  some 
additional  members  to  the  capital,  consisting  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  which  have  too  few  repre- 
«entativcs  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  divide  the  rest 
among  the  large  and  flourishing  towns,  such  as  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  &c.  which  liave  at  present  no  share  in  the  re- 
presentation. If  we  were, at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  right 
of  voting  to  copyholders  of  a  certain  description,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  basis  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Scotland,  where  ft 
is  scandalously  imperfect ;  this  would  probably  be  as  far  as 
it  would  be  consistent  with  -the  security  of  the  constitution* 
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to  proceed  in  the  first  instance ;  but  if  after  the  political 
machine  had  been  sufficiently  accommodated  to  this  change, 
it.  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  farther  alteration, 
we  might  with  great  safety  deprive  fifteen  mote  of  the  then 
most  decayed  boroughs  of  the  right  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  parliament,  and  might  transfer  the  number  to  the 
different  towns,  cities,  or  Counties,  in  proportion  to*  the  sum3 
Which  they  respectively  contribute  towards  the  income  tax, 
or  according  to  any  other  equitable  seale.  But  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  wholesome  truth,  that,  as  property  is 
the  great  basis  of  political  institutions,  it  ought  to  be  the 
sole  principle  of  that  right  of  suffrage  which  leads  to  the 
most  important  results  in  political  society  y  with  respect  to 
freedom  and  to  happiness.  If  after  having  extended  the 
right  of  voting  to  certain  descriptions  of  copyholders,  laid 
open  the  Scotch  burghs  and  counties  to  a  more  numerous" 
body  of  electors,  and,  at  different  intervals,  disfranchised 
thirty  of  the  most  decayed  of  the  English  boroughs,  a  cor- 
rupt influence  should  still  be  too  apparent  in  the  proceedings' 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  popular  part  of  thd 
constitution  should  still  be  found  defective  in  weight  in  the 
general  scale,  we  might  then  proceed  to  transfer  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  parliament  from  another  portion  of 
the  most  decayed  boroughs  to  those  cities  or  counties,  which 
should  seem  next  to  merit  the  boon  by  their  weight  in  the 
scale  of  national  prosperity. 

The  great  evil  of  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  might  thus  be  gradually  and  effectually 
cured,  without  endangering  the  peace  or  the  safety  of  the 
body  politic.  If  caution  be  requisite  previous  to  any  im- 
portant changes  in  private  life,  it  is  certainly  more  necessary 
in  making  any  material  innovation  in  the  constitutions  of 
states.  But  the  change  which  is  proposed  by  certain  enthu- 
siastic reformers  in  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  evinces 
more  temerity  than  caution ;  for  it  proposes  at  once,  and 
without  any  well  combing*!  series  of  successive  alterations,  to 
give  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  degree  of  force,  as 
would  render  that  house  paramount  over  king  and  lords,  and 
soon  necessitate  a  change  in  the  whole  frame  of  the  go- 
vernment.   - 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  radical  reform  ;  and  there  is 
a  certain  class  of  gentlemen  who  are  not  pleased  when  reform 
is  mentioned  without  that  associated  epithet.  But  most  of 
those  radical  reforms,  which  we  have  heard  so  highly  ex- 
tolled, would  indeed  be  truly  radical,  for  they  would  tear  up 
the  government  by  the  roots.     To  change  the  metaphor,  the 
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radical  reform  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  recommend,  would 
be  like  the  radical  cure  of  a  quack  nostrum,  which  get»  rid 
of  the  disease  by  killing  the  patient. 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  the  noble  earl  has  said  so  ably 
on  the  question  of  parliamentary  privilege.  The  privilege  it- 
self is  placed  by  his  lordship  on  its  right  basis,  that  of  ge- 
neral utility.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  subject;  and 
though  we  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  improperly  exercised 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  yet  the  abuse  of  the  power  in 
a  few  single  instances  is  no  more  solid  objection  against  the 
possession,  than  occasions,  in  which  juries  have  giveu  erro- 
neous verdicts,  or  judges  have  passed  harsh  and  cruel  sen- 
tences, are  against  the  general  excellence  of  our  judicial  con- 
stitution. 

We  shall  now  extract  the  conclusion  of  Earl  Grey's  speech, 
and  shall  add  the  several  resolutions  which  he  moved,  and 
which  he  states  to  have  had  the  '  sincere,  unqualified,  expres- 
sed concurrence'  of  Lord  Grenville.  The  principles  which 
are  embodied  in  these  resolutions,  and  the  great  objects  of 
national  policy,  to  which  they  tend,  ought,  we  think,  in  the 
present  crisis,  to  form  the  rallying  point  of  every  Briton,  who 
is  anxious  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  country,  to 
correct  the  various  abuses  which  vitiate  the  practice  of  the 
government,  and  gradually  to  extend  and  to  improve  that 
system  of  rational  liberty,  which  identifies  the  interests  of  all 
the  different  orders  in  the  state. 

'  I  have  now,  my  lords,  endeavoured  to  discharge  what  I  felt 
to  be  an  imperative  duty.  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the 
various  topics  to  which  1  have  adverted.  I  might  have  said  much 
on  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  departure  from  that  system 
which  was  the  work  of  the  great  and  accomplished  statesman 
■o  lately  removed  from  the  affairs  of  this  life.  1  Slight  have 
said  much  on  the  disastrous  campaigns  in  Europe,  much  on  the 
affairs  of  Indsa,  but  apprehensive  that  I  have  too  long  trespassed 
on  your  lordships'  indulgence,  1  shall  content  myself  with  briefly 
recalling  your  attention  to  the  points  I  have  touched  on.  Of 
peace  there  is  I  am  afraid  but  little  prospect ;  but  to  restore  its 
blessings,  no  favourable  opportunity  should  be  overlooked. 
Whilst  war  is  indispensable  let  us  hiive  no  failure  in  it,  from  a 
failure  of  our  resources,  but  provide  for  all  emergencies  by  the 
establishment  of  some  stable  system  of  finance.  A  free  com- 
merce, I  have  contended,  is  essential  to  the  interests  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  conciliate 
those  neutral  powers  with  whom  any  remaining  intercourse  can 
be  carried  on.  Let  us  adopt  promptly  the  best  measures  for 
re-establishing  a  free  currency.  The  conciliation  of  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  particularly  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  is  at 
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this  time  more  than  ever  necessary,  firmly  to  unite  all  classes  of 
the  people,  in  defence  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  empire. 
Let  this  be  an  object  of  your  most  serious  attention  ;  together 
With  such  economical  reforms  as  are  consistent  with  the  public 
service  ;  and,  lastly,  a  temperate  and  cautious  but  sincere  reform 
of  those  abuses  which  have  corrupted  the  frame  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  whose  continuance  have  excited  so  much  public 
reproach.  Of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  parliament,  I  have 
given  a  decided  opinion,  conceiving  as  I  do  that  they  are  inhe- 
rent in  its  constitution,  and  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of 
its  functions.  These  are  the  measures  which  hold  out  the  best 
hopes  of  national  safety.  It  is  only  by  attention  to  them  we 
can  escape  from  the  many  awful  dangers  with  which  our 
country  is  encompassed,  and  its  very  system  menaced,  and  in 
happiness  at  home  and  honour  abroad,  enable  her  to  survive  the 
storm  that  has  desolated  so  many  surrounding  nations.  My 
lords,  I  have  the  honour  to  move  your  lordships 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  earnestly 
to  entreat  his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  advice  which,  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  country,  his 
majesty's  faithful  suhjects  the  1  rds  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
parliament  assembled,  have  felt  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty 
humbly  to  submit  to  his  majesty's  royal  consideration. 

•  To  state  to, his  Majesty  that  we  cannot  doubt  his  majesty's 
readiness  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  concluding  a  peace 
on  just  and  reasonable  terms  ;  but  that  looking  to  the  nature  of 
the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  the  power  of  France, 
now  unhappily  established  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  government  of  that  country, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  event  so  anxiously  desired  by  his 
majesty's  loyal  people,  will  be  best  promoted  by  proving  to  the 
world  that  while  his  majesty  is  actuated  by  the  most  just  and 
moderate  views,  we  possess  the  means  of  permanently  support- 
ing the  honour  and  independence  of  our  country  against  every 
species  of  attack  by  which   the  enemy  may  hope  to  assail  them. 

'  That  for  this  purpose  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  his 
majesty's  government  should  henceforth  adopt  a  wise  and  sys- 
tematic policy,  regulated  not  only  by  a  just  estimate  of  our 
present  difficulties,  but  by  a  prudent  foresight  of  the  probable 
exigencies  of  a  protracted  warfare  —  that  we  have  deeply  to 
lament  that  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  interests  and  the 
safety  of  his  maji  -ty's  dominions  required:  that  they  have 
blindly  involved  themselves  in  schemes  of  continental  operations 
when  they  could  look  to  no  power  capable  of  affording  them  an 
adequate  support ;  and  rashly  engaged  in  expeditions  so  de- 
fective in  their  plan,  so  impolitic  in  their  objects,  and  so  ill 
combined  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  undertaken,  that 
they  could  terminate  only  in  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  blood  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects. 
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'  That  whilst  the  war  has  been  thus  unfortunately  Conducted, 
and  our  future  means  of  defence  thereby  naturally  impaired, 
th^conduct  of  his  majesty's  government  with  respect  to  neutral 
powers  has  retarded  any  amicable  arrangement,  which  has 
tended  to  alienate  those  whom  it  was  most  our  interest  to  con- 
ciliate, and  unite  with  us  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
France. 

1  That  for  the  professed  purpose  of  counteracting  those  mea- 
sures, a  system  has  been  adopted  under  which  no  independent 
power  could  be  expected  to  acquiesce,  and  new  and  visionary 
projects  in  legislation  have  been  resorted  to  which  have  brought 
almost  every  branch  of  our  trade  to  depend  on  the  permission, 
and  to  be  exercised  under  the  controul  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment; whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  that  trade  has-been 
transferred  to  a. foreign  navigation,  thereby  improvidently  sup- 
plying the  enemy  with  a  new  resource  for  the  improvement  of 
his  navy. 

•  That  in  what  more  immediately  concerns  our  domestic 
policy  we  have  equally  to  complain  of  the  total-  want  of  wisdom 
and  of  foresight  in  the  councils  of  his  majesty. 

1  That  instead  of  any  well  considered  and  permanent  system 
of  finance  adapted  to  tbe  exigencies  of  a  protracted  warfare, 
the  expensive  and  improvident  operations  of  the  last  three  year* 
have  been  supplied  by  temporary  and  impolitic  expedients. 

'  That  our  paper  circulation,  for  which  the  restriction  im- 
posed on  the  Bank  had  removed  tbe  only  adequate  and  effectual 
limitation,  has  been  extended  to  a  degree  highly  dangerous  to 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  country;  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  wise  and  equitable  arrangements  to  ailay  the 
discontents  arising  from  religious  differences  amongst  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  Subjects,  more  particularly  in  Ireland;  and  that 
Under  the  unexampled  pressure  of  a  taxation  necessarily  bur- 
thensomc  in  its  amount,  and  severe  in  its  collection,  no  measure 
has  been  taken"  to  remove  the  causes  of  just  complaint,  either 
by  introducing  an  effective  economy  into  the  great  branches  of 
the  public  service,  or  by  the  due  consideration  of  such  timely 
reforms  as  may  in  any  instance  be  found  requisite  for  restoring 
to  our  government  that  practical  excellence  which  the  gradual 
corruptions  of  time  may  have  obscured  or  diminished. 

•  That  we  should  ill  dUcharge  our  duty  to  his  majesty  and 
to  the  public,  if  we  were  to  disguise  from  him  our  well  founded 
apprehensions,  that  owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  discontent 
and  distrust  are  beginning  to  diffuse  themselves  amongst  his 
majesty's  faithful  people. 

'  That  we  entreat  his  majesty  not  to  listen  to  those  who  would 
persuade  him  that  such  discontent  and  distrust,  in  whatever 
degree  they  may  exist,  are  solely  to  h/t  attributed  to  the  evil  arts 
of  men  hot-tile  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  seeking  to 
excite  the  people  to  an  invasion  of  those  institutions  on  which 
their  freedom  and  happiness  essentially   depend.    That  we  ar$ 
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firmly  convinced  such  designs  have  as  yet  found  no  favour  in  the 
h(  art*  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects-;  and  that  nothing  can 
affmd  to  'hose  who  e  teriain  them  any  hope  of  success,  b^t 
that  impolitic  and  often  si  ve  inattention  to  the  real  sufferings  and 
just  complaints  of  the  people,  tha,t  determined  resistance  of 
every  pro  o-ed  correction  of  abuser,  which  in  our  times  we 
have  seen  produce  such  fatal  effects  in  other  countries. 

'  That  we  humbly  pray  that  hi*  majesty  will  !.e  pleased  to 
take  this  our  dutiful  representationJnto  his  immediate  and  most 
serious  consideration;  that  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  may  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  hopes  of  Suc- 
cess. IJYini  3  failure  of  our  national  resources  ;  that  he  will  there- 
fore actually  concur  with  hi-  pM-liamen*  in  giving  effect  to 
economical  and  systematic  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  in  provd  ng  for  a  recurrence  to  the  true  principles  of  a 
free  commerce  and  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  in 
endeavouring  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  to  unite  in  the  bonds, 
of  a  common  interest  all  classes  "of  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
wba'iner  religious  persuasions;  and,  lastly,  that  he  will  lie 
graciously  pleased  to  countenance  the  temperate  consideration 
and  deliberate  adoption  of  such  timely  reformations  both  eco- 
nom  cal  and  political,  as  may  satisfy  his  loyal  people*  that  the 
sacrifices  recpiired  of  them  are  strictly  limited  and  faithfully 
applied  to  the  real  interests  and  safety  of  the  public;  and  that 
both  tor  preventing  the  growth  of  any  dangerous  abuses,  and 
for  confronting  the  misconduct  of  his  majesty's  adusers,  they 
continue  effectually  to  possess  those  securities  which  have  been 
the  boast  of  the  British  government,  and  are  essentially  inhe- 
rent in  every  free  constitution. 

'  That  we  may  entreat  his  majesty  to  he  assured  that  in  re- 
commending these  measures  with  all  the  earnestness  which  a' 
conviction  that  they  are  indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country  inspires,  we  never  can  lose  sight  of  our  obligation  to 
support  the  just  prerogatives  and  useful  splendor  of  the  crown, 
the  venerable  establishments  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  an- 

^eient  and  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament. 

'  In  our  firm   resolution  to  maintain  these,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  with  all  our  authority  and  power,  we  are  well  as- 
sured that  we  shall  not  tail  to  receive  the  active  concurrence  and  . 
support  of  all  ranks  of  his  majesty's  faithful  people,  convinced 
as  they  must  be,  that  it  is  no  less  their  interest  than  their  duty 

.  faithfully  to  adhere  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment, which,  assigning  to  its  various  institutions  rights  pe- 
culiar to  each,  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  all,  secure 
by  their  happy  combination  and  harmony,  to  the  executive 
power  sufficient  strength,  to  the  legislature  its  necessary  inde- 
pendence, and  to  the  whole  community  the  blessings  of  a  well 
regulated  freedom/ 


isi 


Art.  III. — All  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated  from  the 
original  Greek,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Girdlestone,  A.  M, 
Master  of  the  Classical  School  of  Beecles  in  Suffolk* 
^Norwich,  Bacon,  4to.  pp.  354.     ( No  date.) 

MR.  GIRDLESTONE's  is  the  first  entire  translation  of 
Pindar's  odes,  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen ;  this  circum- 
stance may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  the  uninteresting  nature 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Theban  bard,  uninteresting  at  least  to 
us,  who  admire  him  more  from  his  fire,  which  dazzles  us  in 
particular  passages,  than  from  any  pleasure  we  receive,  or  any 
feeling  that  is  excited  by  his  subjects.  Many  other  reasons 
concur  to  render  these  odes  less  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
translator,  than  the  works  of  almost  any  other  ancient  author. 
Many  of  their  charms  arise  from  the  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  seems  well  suited  to  clothe  the  bold  figures* 
the  rapid  transitions,  and  the  occasional  stern  moral  sentiments 
of  the  author.  Hence  arises  the  fear,  which  has  probably 
deterred  many  scholars,  lest  in  an  English  dress  they  should 
resemble  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  in  an 
invisible  petticoat,  and  the  mauy  littlenesses  of  modem  female 
costume. 

Mr.  West  has,  however,  incontestibly  proved  that  our 
language  is  in  many  instances  fully  capable  of  retaining  the 
fire  of  the  original ;  yet  the  same  author  confesses  somewhere 
in  his  preface,  that  our  antique  and  classical  taste,  as  well  as 
classical  learning,  is  necessary  to  make  a  translation  relished  ; 
from  the  numberless  allusions  in  Pindar  to  persons  and  places, 
with  whom  we  are  unacquainted,  and  1  think  we  may  add,  to 
a  mythology  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  which  in  poetry 
we  are  surfeited. 

The  above  remarks  can  in  no  way  affect  the  merit  of  a 
translator,  to  the  examination  of  which,  we  will  now  proceed, 
comparing  him  occasionally  with  West,  in  some  of  the  few 
odes  which  that  author  executed.  Before  Mr.  G.  enters  on 
his  translation,  he  presents  us  with  an  ode  in  imitation  of 
Pindar  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  or 
the  manner  of  Pindar  in  this  ode  without  parody. 

In   the   second   Olympic  ode,  beginning  with  the  word» 

»nd  which  is  imitated  in  a  lighter  strain  by  Horace, 

'  Cluem  virum,  aut  heroa,  lyravel  acrif 
Tibia  safnea  celebrare,  Clio, 
iiucm  Deum  V 
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We  have  the  following  translation  from  our  author,  to  which 
we  will  subjoin  that  of  West : 

Strophe  I. 

*  Ye  hymns,  who  breathe  imperial  o'er  the  lyre, 

What  man,  what  hero  shall  we  name, 

An  heir  of  everlasting  fame, 

What  god,  celestial. muse,  shall  claim  thy  sacredfire  ? 

The  god,  whose  guardian  love 

His  Pisa  shields,  immortal  Jove, 

And  Hercules,  who  from  the  spoils  of  war 

Proclaim'd  th'  Olympic  prize  : 

Sweet  hymns  to  Theron  rise. ! 

To  Theron,  while  bright  victory  crowns  his  car, 

Harmonious  swell  the  sound, 

His  country's  tow'r,  the  friend  renown'd, 

Flower  of  illustrious  stem,  whose  righteous  sway 

The  sons  of  Agragas  with  grateful  hearts  obey/ 

GIRDLESTONEfc 

*  Ye  choral  hymns,  harmonious  lays, 

Sweet  rulers  of  the  lyric  string, 
What  god  ?  what  hero's  godlike  praise, 

What  mortal  shall  we  sing  ? 
With  Jove,  with  Pisa's  guardian  god, 
Begin,  O  Muse,  th'  Olympic  ode. 
Alcides  Jove's  heroic  son 

The  second  honours  claims ; 
Who  ofFring  up  the  spoils  from  Augeas  won 
Establish'd  to  his  sire  th'  Olympic  games  ; 
Where  bright  in  wreaths  of  conquest  Theron  shone* 
Then  of  victorious  Theron  sing, 
Of  Theron  hospitable,  just,  and  great. 
Famed  Agrigentum's  honoured  king, 
The  prop,  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state, 
A  righteous  prince  !  whose  flow'ring  virtues  grace 
The  venerable  stem  of  his  illustrious  race,' 

WEST. 

In  these  two  extracts,  perhaps,  Mr.  G.  is  closest  to  the 
Greek  text  ;  Mr.  W.  however  has  the  merit  of  giving  a 
greater  connection  to  the  sentences  and  thoughts  of  the 
author,  and  is,  therefore,  more  harmonious  ;  with  this  want 
of  connection  Pindar  has  been  often  taxed  among  the  mo- 
derns ;  his  defenders  assert  that  no  one  feels  this  defect,  but 
those  who  are  not  sufficiently  good  scholars  to  follow  the 
poet.  Leaving  the  point  of  the  connection  in  the  original 
language  uncommeuted  on,  it  will  on  all  hands  be  confessed 
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that  it  requires  a  very  skilful  baud  to  preserve  the  semblance 
of  it  in  another;  nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  done  without  para- 
phrase. 

In  the  first  autistrophe  of  the  same  ode,  Mr.  G.  is  both 
closer  to  the  original,  and  better  than  West ;  in  speaking  of 
the  ancestors  of  Theron,  Pindar  says, 


-'  "EmtXlcts  9ta*f 


OffSatfyto;.'  ■ 

Thus  rendered  by  West, 

*  Thro'  amazed  Sicilia  shone 
The  lustre  of  their  fair  renown.* 

By  Girdlestone, 

'  They  shine  with  brighter  ray 
The  light  of  all  tbe  land.' 

Nor  in  the  description  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  ode,  is  Mr.  G.  much  inferior  to 
his  predecessor. 

One  of  the  most  universally  known,  and  most  popular  odes 
of  Pindar,  is  the  iirst  Pythian,  aud  as  Mr.  G.  says  m  a  note 
upon  it,  that, 

*  in  contemplating  this  inimitable  ode,  we  are  for  a  time  struck 
dumb  with  admiration,'  that  '  every  line  is  harmonious,  every 
word  expressive,  and  every  thought  truly  great  and  sublime/ 

We  cannot,  we  presume,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  work,  on 
which  it  is  probable  he  expended  more  labour,  than  by  quot- 
ing the  first  strophe  and  autistrophe  on,  the  effects  of  music. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  same  passage  in  West,  we  hesitate 
where  to  give  the  preference. 

Mr.  G.  is  in  some  parts  more  poetical,  but  has  in  some 
measure  injured  the  rhyme  of  his  lines  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  verse;  an  usage 
which,  except  in  blank  verse,  should,  we  think,  be  more  spar- 
ingly exercised. 

Strophe  I. 

'  Hail,  gol<Vn  lyre,  thou  gift  divine  ! 
Apollo  strikes  thy  ever  tuneful  strings, 
Soft-bt-nding  o'er  thee  stand  the  raptured  nine, 
Ti  eir  hair  like  brtati'ing  violets  lightly  springs 
Tl>'  clastic  danc    ;  the  glancmg  ieet 
Wake  into  joy.    Tue  cnoir  their  voice  prepare 
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Answering  the  sign,  thy  prelude  sweet, 
To  roll  the  full  tide  thro'  the  trembling  air. 
Quench'd  by  thy  powers,  enchanting  lyre, 
The  forked  lightning's  ever-streaming  fire 
Dies.     On  Jove's -sceptre  charmed  sits  the  king1 
Of  birds,  eaca  rapid  wing/ 

Antist.  I. 

<  Loos'ning  :  while  thick  clouds  hov'ring  round 
Involve  the  hooked  terrors  of  his  head, 
And  gently  closing  in  sweet  trance  are  bound 
His  eye-lids ;  soft  a  slumb'rous  dew  is  shed 
On  every  plume  ;  his  back  np-heaves 
Extatic,  while  each  sweetly  piercing  dart 
Thrills  thro'  his  frame. ' 

GIRDLESTONI, 

Mr.  West  translates  the  same  passage  thus  : 
Decade  I. 

f  Hail,  golden  lyre,  whose  heav'n-invented  string, 

T  »  Phcebus,  and  the  black  hair'd  nine  belongs, 
Wh    in  sweet  chorus  round  their  tuneful  king 

Mix  with  thy  sounding  chords  their  sacred  songs* 
The  dance,  gay  queen  of  pleasure,  thee  attends, 

Thy  jocund  strains  her  list'ning  feet  inspire, 
And  each  melodious  tongue  its  voice  suspends 

Till  thou,  great  leader  of  the  heavenly  quire, 
With  wanton  art  preluding  giv'st  the  sign, 
Swells  the  full  concert  then  with  harmony  divine,' 

Decade  II. 

*  Then  of  their  streaming  lightning's  all  disarmed, 

The  smouldering  thunderbolts  of  Jove  expire, 
Then  by  the  music  of  thy  numbers  charm 'd, 

The  bird's  fierce  monarch  drops  his  vengeful  ire, 
ferch'd  on  the  sceptre  of  th'  Olympian  king, 

The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels, 
And  indolently  hangs  his  rapid  wing 

While  gentle  sleep  his  closing  eyelid  seals  ; 
-     And  o'er  his  heaving  limbs  in  loose  array 
"ifp  every  balmy  gale  the  ruffling  feathers  play.' 

WEST. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal, where  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  music  on  the  eagle, 
the  poet  says. 


.'0  8 


Mucawv 


•{tyglv  tulov    ai0g1i.  - 
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In  the  Latin  version  to  the  excellent  edition  of  Schmidius, 
the  explanation  of  the  word  '  yy^'  is,  if  any  thing  mote  dif- 
ficult than  the  original  passage,  '  delectatione  perfusum  tergum 
ineurvando  attollit.'  In  a  note  there  is  an  attempt,  which 
does  not  succeed,  to  defend  this  interpretation  Both-the 
translators  quoted  have  found  it  expedient  to  paraphrase  the 
passage,  for  which  there  was  not  much  occasion,  as  the  expla- 
nation '  molle  inflexum  tergum/  which  is  given  in  Eievne, 
seems  very  satisfactory,  as  the  word  '  ly^,J  is  found  in  similar 
sense,  in  the  Theseus  of  Euripides,  and  in  two  or  three  pas- 
tages  in  Plutarch;  perhaps  roe  Latin  word  '  Itthficus,'  and  the 
.English  word  *  glossv,'  would  be  found  adequate  to  pontty 
the  idea  intended  by  the  poet.  The  uoid  * pffcft*/  M  well 
rendered  by  '  his  back  up  heaves  exiatic,'  in  Mr.  G'*.  ver- 
sion. 

As  Mr.  West  has  only  transfated  twelve  odes,  we  will  not 
farther  pursue  our  comparison  We  think  he  is  generally; 
more  happv  in  his  metres,  and  more  harmonious  than  \lr. 
G.  and  has  evinced  a  greater  power  of  •ofteotng  those  sud- 
den transitions  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
language. 

Both  translators  have  caught  the  fire  of  their  original,  for 
which  indeed  the  fame  of  the  senior  has  been  long  esta- 
blished. 

The  Olympic  odes  omitted  by  Mr.  West,  were  published 
about  thirty  years  since  by  Mr.  Pyc,  and  about  the  mom 
time.  The  P^thians,  Nemeans,  and  Isthmians,  were  added 
by  E.  Barnaby  Greene,  so  that  we  should  have  stated  in 
limine  with  more  propriety,  that  there  had  been  no  English, 
version  of  Pindar  by  "one  "hand,  than  that  Mr.  G's.  was  the 
first  translation.  As  however,  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
comparing  the  author  with  Ins  fellow-1  ihourers,  and  the  ori- 
ginal poet  likewise,  we  shall  prefer  the  office  of  trying  ins 
merit  in  a  few  instances  in  the  latter  scale. 

In  the  first  Epode'of  the  third  Pythian,  we  are  sorry  to 
notice  a  most  unpleasant  inversion  of  language. 

■        — - '  the  bridal  feast 

The  hymeneal  hymn    who>c  jovial  voice 

Bids  the  fair  virgin  choir  rejoice, 

At  erte,  while  melting  strains  of  love  ,        ' 

Their  tender  DO«ouM  move 

To  heave  responsive  sighs  of  soft  desire, 

She  nut  awaits.'  p.  138. 

i.e.  we  conjecture,  Coronis,  the  lady  here  alluded  to,  does 
not  wait  for  the  bridal  feast,  and  the  hymeneal  hymn,  whose 
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voice,  &c.  &c.  For  '  xatai7rs7r;\y,'  Mr.  G.  gives  us  a  flourishj 
that  would  be  nearer  to  the  Homeric  epithet  *  iKv-i^ittit^ 

'  Whose  purple  flounces  proudly  swept  the  ground./ 

In  the  first  Pythian  it  will  be  observed  from  an  extract  we 
have  given  from  that  ode,  that  our  author  applies  the  epithet 
Wxo^a^wv  not  to  the  colour  as  it  is  generally  interpreted,  but 
to  the  fragrance  of  the  muse's  locks. 

f  Their  hair-like  breathing  violets.' 

Perhaps  the  idea  is  more  poetical,  and  as  applied  to  immorr 
tals  very  admissible.  We  are  aware  how  often  it  is  necessary 
in  English  to  give  the  sense  of  a  Greek  adjective,  by  more 
words  than  one  5  this  dilation  is,  however,  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  :  an  unnecessary  instance,  we  think,  occurs 
in  the  fourth  Pythian,  in  rendering  the  word  '  wslgais '  applied 
to  Neptune,  by  the  line, 

*  Who  on  his  rocky  throne  rules  ocean  with  his  nod.'  p.  160. 

We,  nevertheless,  prefer  this  to  the  custom  of  enriching 
pur  language  with  new  coined  English  compounds.  The 
word  '  i§«ow*oxa/A8'  in  the  same  epode  is  well  rendered  by  the 
word  '  lovely-tressed.' 

A  passage  occurs  in  the  sixth  Pythian,  which  we  conceive 
Mr.  G.  has  translated  wrong.     The  Greek  words  are — « 


— — '  Mstrcanktf  at  yigovtos 

.  XT§op  y. 
Xa/xaiTrsIs?  $'  <*f'  fVo?  «x  uvtgi-^/iv  uvlp. 

-Toio  xo[j.3cc>>  ita\^  :  

'  Nestor  the  furious  lightning  of  the  spear 

Sees  flashing  oer  his  son  ;  aghast  he  springs 

To  earth,  and  shuddering  calls  aloud  with  sudden  fear/ 

f  He  called,  but  ah  !  Ins  -words  fall  to  the  ground : 

All-vain  the  father's  voice  to  save, 

The  pious  hero  from  his  grave.  p.  137. 

Mr.  G.  with  others,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  pas* 
ga!?e,  the  following,  (to  commence  our  quotation  a  few  line? 
previous  to  what  we  have  done  already)  is  the  literal  trans- 
lation. 
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^Anfilochus,  (says  Pindar)  was  eudued  with  the  same  spirit 
of  fortitude  ;  who  perished  for  hi*  father  when  warding  off  from 
him  Mernnon,  the  general  of  the*  savage  Ethiopians.' 

and  accordingly  Pindar  corroborates  his  praise,  by  the  follow-* 

jug  story  : 

*  The  horse  impeded  the  car  of  Nestor,  having  been  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  Paris :  but  Memnon  directed  his  javelin 
against  Nestor.  The  terrified  mind  of  the  Messenian  old  man 
called  out  upon  his  son,  and  Nestor  did  not  send  forth  from 
himself  a  vain  word.  For  the  god-like  hero  (Antilocfius)  await- 
ing the  enemy,  purchased  by  his  death  the  safety  of  bis 
father/ 

Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  passage. 

1st.,  Mr.  G.  makes  Nestor  alarmed  for  his  son,  and  not 
for  himself,  when  it  does  not.  appear  in  Pindar,  that  his  sou 
was  as  yet  in  any  danger. 

2dly.  Pindar  distinctly  says,  that  his  words  were  not  vain. 
Mr.  G.  says  '  rus  words  fall  to  the  ground.' 

3dly.  Mr.  G.  conceives  that  Nestor  exerted  his  lungs  to 
save  his  sun,  when  we  are  told  in  the  original,  that  he  called 
upon  his  son  to  protect  him. 

In  a  note  Mr.  G.  attempts  to  prove  that  the  words 

'  Xa/xaiwtUf  y  &£  Sro;  uk  aV«£n|/i»  a  tltf.' 

will  bear  the  construction  he  puts  upon  them;  supposing  then 
that  they  will,  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  would  be  de- 
stroyed; for  Nestor's  words'  were  not  vain,  since  his  son  did 
come  to  his  assistance  ;  when  the  father  afterwards  saw  his 
son  in  imminent  danger,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  called 
out  to  save,  as  Mr.  G.  has  it, 

'  The  pious  hero  from  his  grave.' 

But  the  only  exclamation  alluded  to  in  the  original,  is  that 
of  Nestor  for  Ins  own  safety. 

We  trust  our  author  will  look  again  at  this  passage  ;  we  are 
aware  that  some  interpreters  favour  his  version,  but  we  confess 
we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accommodated  to  the  original, 
particularly  the  first  and  second  line  of  the  quotation  we  have 
made. 

Some  passages  in  the  sixth  Nemean  ode  are  very  happily 
rendered,  and  with  great  spirit.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
our  readers  that  the  first  words  of  the  ode  admit  of  two  oppo- 
site interpretations. 
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*   Ev  xvdpwv  tv  ©su^  ysvo?  :    at 

The  one  is  '  unum  hominum,  alterum  deorum  genus.'  The 
other  '  ununi  atque  idem/  Sec.  Mr.  G.  omits  the  first  line 
entirely,  and  begins, 

*  The  Gods  above  and  mortal  men  below, 
To  one  all-bearing  mother  owe 

The  breath  of  life/ 

which  is  a  translation  oftthe  second  and  third  lines.  The  first 
is,  perhaps,  better  omitted,  as  if  it  is  rendered  '  unum  idem- 
que/  which  is  favoured  by  the  line  in  Hesiod, 

— — — -  '  o/*o$e»  ytyxxai  ©so.  Snjloi  t   xtSpuiroi, ' 

it  is  tantologous  with  the  succeeding  lines. 

That  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  translator's  closeness  to  his  original,  we 
will  give  as  our  last  quotation,  a  passage,  purposely  selected 
without  choice,  in  the  two  languages,  as  containing  no  diffi- 
culties or  apparent  want  of  connection  to  render  paraphrase 
necessary. 

Pindar  addresses  his  native  city  thus  : 

'  MstliP  ?//.«,  to not  wvacunri  Qrfex, 
TCpxy\n.x  acti  xa^oMX-  vTreplepot 
§i)aoLt.ca.      Mi  //ct  Xfixi/xu  ftjj.icTxa'Xi 
AaAo?,  It  x  xi^vfixi.     Tt  (pWitgwr 
xe5Vw»  tokiuv  ayxSot;; 
,  ET|ji>  u  \.oKKunx%.      Apipoltguv  Tf»  %xp?laf 

cvv  QioTi  tfv^u  te^oj  : 

XXI   HOt  XKHPEKOfAXt  <PO*bOI»  ^O^lVblt 

It  K.eu  uptpipyla  aw  awl  tot; 
cevfrpxaw,    Kxt  t«i  xK\%pv.ix  I<7§fi3 

h^ab.'  Isthm  :  Ode  I. 

I 

*  Land  of  my  birth,  glittering  in  golden  arms, 
Thy  trump  of  victory  my  bosom  warms. 
Tho'  other  themes  my  busy  muse  invite, 
Half-tuned  Apollo's  hymn  shall  wait  my  hand.  - 
Where  rests  the  good. man's  eye  with  more  delight 
Than  on  the  loved  face  of  his  native  land  ? 

Ye  crags  of  Delos,  rest ;  some  distant  day 

Shall  send  a  willing  muse,  if  heaven  assist  the  lay. 
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*  Then  in  sweet  transports  shall  she  lead  along 

The  choir  and  Phcebus  listen  to  the  song ; 

The  billow  beaten  shores  of  Coos  round 

Unnumbered  hosts  shall  hear  Apollo's  name,  ,  , 

Now  the  gl  .d  voice  from  Corinth's  cliffs  must  sound, 

And  the  sixth  crown  to  glorying  Thebes  proclaim.' 

p.  30±,  5. 

The  second  line  is  an  interpolation,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
convey  little  of  the  conciseness  or  metaphor  of  the  original. 
We  could,  however,  select  many  passages  where  Mr.  G.  is 
much   closer. 

1  Le  sort  de  Pindare/  says  a  French  translator,  '  est  assez 
rare,  tout  le  monde  le  cite,  peuTde  gens  l'ont  Iu.'  This  is, 
we  believe,  a  truth,  and  will  be  equally  applicable  to  his 
translators.  Nevertheless,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone,  who,  if  he  has  bu£  few  readers,  will  have  those  readers 
of  the  first  order  in  classical  literature.  He  has  tilled  up  a 
chasm  in  the  bookcase,  which  has  so  long  been  left  vacant ; 
and  in  a  manner,  that  must  do  him  great  credit.  His  know- 
ledge of  his  author  is  undoubted,  though  he  may  iti  a  few 
instances,  which  indeed  must  be  the  case  of  all  translators, 
have  followed  not  the  best  interpretations.  Our  chief  ob- 
jection to  Ins  poetry  is  his  broken  metre,  and  the  uncertain 
length  of  the  lines  in  some  of  the  odes,  which  detracts  con- 
siderably from  the  harmony  of  the  composition.  A  few  use- 
ful notes  are  added,  chiefly  explanatory.  His  obligations  to 
his  friends  he  acknowledges  at  the  end  of  his  work,  which 
did  not  extend  to  any  portion  of  the  composition,  but  chiefly 
to  remarks  upon  it ;  among  the  foremost  is  Dr.  Girdlestone, 
the  same  gentleman,  we  believe,  who  some  time  since  fa- 
youred  the  public  with  a  translation  of  Anacreon. 


Art.  IV. — Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Turkey.  Part  I. 
JEgyptiaca,  or  some  Account  of  the  Jncient  and  Modern 
State  of  Egypt,  as  obtained  in  the  lears  1801,  180<i. 
By  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  Accompanied  with, 
Etchings,  from  original  Drawings,  taken  on  the  Spot  by 
the  late  Charles  Hayes,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Lou- 
don, Payne,   1809,  4to. 

MR.  HAMILTON  resided  at  the  British  head-quarters 
in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  his  majesty's 
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ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  determined  to  accompany  Captain  Leake  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, on  41  tour  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  JNubia, 
to  which  these  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Hutchinson.  The  object  of  their  journey,  we  are 
told  in  p.  11,  was  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  country,  as 
well  in  regard-to  its  military  and  geographical,  as  to  its  poli- 
tical and  commercial  state  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  collect  some 
accurate  details  respecting  {he  remains  of  antiquity,  which, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  such  high  preservation.  The  original 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  work,  (for  almost 
all  that  relates  to  political  economy  is  our  avowed  translation 
from  recent  French  accounts)  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  interesting  monuments;  and  though  they  have 
already,  in  some  degree,  become  familiar  to  us  from  the  writ- 
ings and  the  drawings  of  Pococke,  Denon,  and  other  travel- 
lers, we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  by 
the  addition  of  new  and  important  facts,  has  considerably 
enlarged  or  corrected  the  mass  of  information  of  which  we 
were  before  in  possession. 

The  domestic  politics  of  Egypt  are  but  cursorily  touched 
upon.  The  invasion  and  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  by  the  efforts  of  the 
English,  placed  it,  however,  in  a  new  situation,  and  put  it,  for 
the  first  time,  since  it  was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire, 
in  relation  with  the  states  of  Christian  Europe.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's subject  opens  with  this  important  era,  and  he  lays 
before  us,  in  his  first  chapter,  the  state  of  Egypt  in  the 
autumn  of  1801.  We  confess  that  we  have  read  it  with  110 
less  pain  than  interest ;  and  the  sentiment  which  has  been 
excited  by  contemplating  the  effects  produced  by  the  unwise 
and  unmanly  policy  of  the  English  cabinet,  has  overpowered 
the  feelings  in  which  we  would  have  wished  to  indulge  on 
witnessing  the  prowess  aud  the  success  of  our  army  and  navy. 
When  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  in  Turkey  as  a  secretary  of  the 
English  extraordinary  embassy,  he  found  that  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  and  the  character  of  the  English  people  were 
generally  held  in  very  high  estimation.  He  remained  there 
till  Egypt  was  conquered  from  the  French,  and  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Porte  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  other 
essential  services  which  we  had  rendered  to  the  Turks,  he 
beheld  among  them  the  decline  of  our  influence  and  the 
degradation  of  our  name.  Our  military  operations,  subse- 
quent to  the  death   of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  (if  indeexl 
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they  deserve  to  be  so  called)  and  more  especially  our  diplo- 
matic proceedings,  tended  to  produce  this  unuatural  result. 
Tlie  army  under  the  command  of  General  Abercrombie  had 
obtained  a  splendid  victory  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  which, 
together  with  the  boldness  of  its  landing,  had  established  our 
nttiitary  character,  and  would  have  insured  our  success  in  any 
future  battles.  These,  however,  were  not  even  attempted  ; 
and  though  General  Hutchinson  professed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  valiant  predecessor  in  the  command,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Egypt,  was  not  so  much  the  conse- 
quence of  his  military  exertions,  as  of  a  series  of  negotiations, 
founded  on  the  past  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  openty 
avowed  disposition  of  the  enemy  to  enter  into  capitulation 
for  the  abandonment  of  his  conquests  and  his  safe  return 
to  France.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  differ  iu  any 
essential  point  from  that  of  El-Arish,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Janu- 
ary,   1800. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  we  believe,  has  given  only  the  opinion  of 
the  army  in  general,  when  he  censures  the  culpable  dilatori- 
ness,  and  the  apparent  pusillanimity  of  our  proceedings.  He 
however  says,  that  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was 
accomplished ;  and  yet  scarcely  was  Egypt  rescued  from  the 
French,  when  there  arose  a  new  difficulty,  which,  though  it 
might  very  naturally  have  been  expected,  we  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  meet.  It  now,  for  the  Jirst  time,  became  a 
question  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  country. 

'  It  was  suspended/  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  p.  3,  *  among  four 
different  competitors  for  interest  and  power — the  Turks,  the 
Mainalukes,  the  Arabs,  and  the  English ;'  and,  p.  0*,  '  it  was 
plain  that  with  so  many  clashing  interests  to  reconcile,  it  would 
gain  but  little  immediate  benefit  in  its  internal  tranquillity  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  French.' 

Our  naval,  our  military,  and  our  diplomatic  chiefs,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  interfering,  and  each  of  whom, 
being  under  no  control  from  any  instructions  from  home, 
(for  indeed  no  knowledge  was  possessed  by  men  in  office  at 
home,  which  could  enable' any  of  them  to  form  instructions) 
settled  their  separate  plans,  and  proceeded  to  act  upon  them 
without  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
even  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of  consulting  with  the 
Turkish  government.  Take  my  uordfor  it  there  is  nothing 
like  leather,  was,  perhaps  as  wise,  and  as  disinterested  a 
counsel,  as  that  which  each  of  these  gentlemen  recommended 
to  b«  adopted,  and  which  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
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views  of  the  Mamelukes  or  the  Turks,  as  the  parties  them- 
selves were  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  personal  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Turkish  and  Mamaluke  chiefs  or  agents. 

One  plan  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mama- 
lukes themselves,  which,  we  think,  would  have  gone  far 
towards  the  reconciling  of  all  the  parties,  though  had  it  even 
been  agreed  to,  it  would  have  been  subsequently  annulled  in 
the  negociations  for  the  general  peace,  which  at  that  lime 
were  going  forward  in  England.  This  was  to  cede  Alex- 
andria,. Roselta,  and  Damietta  to  the  English,  who,  in  return, 
were  to  guarantee  the  internal  government  of  the  country  to 
the  Mamaluke-Beys,  on  the  condition  of  their  binding  them- 
selves to  pay  real  submission  and  a  real  tribute  ("such  as  had 
been  established  by  Sultan  Selim  on  the  conquest  of  the 
country)  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (See  p.  7'2,  73.)  Another 
party  of  the  Mamalukes  are  said  to  have  joined  our1  army, 
where  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  instrumental  to 
the  event  of  the  campaign, 

*  on  a  promise  on  our  part  to  insure  to  them  an  ample  indem- 
nification for  their  losses  in  the  full  restitution  of  their  property, 
poxver,  and  influence  in  the  country  ;'   (p.  <t.) 

while  the  Turks  were  led  to  expect  the  unconditional  sub- 
mission of  their  rivals,  and  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  ip. 
this  expectation  by  our  ambassador  at  the  Porte.  A  plan 
was  in  consequence  determined  upon  at  Constantinople,  (we 
hope  without  any  communication  with  the  English  Ambas- 
sador) and  was  carried  in.o  execution  by  the  grand  vizier  at 
Cairo,  and  the  Captain  Pasha  at  Aboukir,  who  seized  upon 
the  persons  of  the  t:hio-;«  of  the  Mamalukes  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  Ui  deuth.  Only  the  first  part  of  this  scheme 
was  executed  by  the  grand  vizier — the  latter  was  accom- 
plished, though  imperfectly,  by  t!e  Captain  Pasha.  Those 
of  the  beys,  who  escaped  assassination,  took  refuge  with  the 
English  army,  where  the  cruelty  and  injustice  which  they  had 
experienced,  excited  a  zeal  in  their  behalf,  which,  though 
originating  i»7  honourable  motives,  exhibited  itself  in  such 
coarse  aivd  .opolitic  behaviour,  as  tended  to  embroil  our 
army  with  the  Turks,  and  to  alienate  entirely  the  Captain 
Pasha,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  sultan,  and  the  third  person 
in  dignity  in  the  empire,  from  the  English  interests  to  which 
he  had  before  shown  a  decided  preference  :  but  his  partia- 
lity could  not  resist  the  shock  of  his  being  publicly  charged 
by  the  British  general  with  the  act  of  an  '  atheist,  a  liai>  and 
an  assassin.'  (p.  7.) 
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We  apprehend  that  the  two  schemes,  •which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  are  those  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  alludes,  when 
he  says,  p.  8,  that 

'  from  the  different  lights  in  which  the  whole  business  had  been 
viewed  and  represented  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  the 
opinions  whicli  were  held  and  acted  upon  at  the  one  place,  were 
decidedly  opposite  to  those  which  were  held  aud  acted  upon  at 
the  other.' 

To  us  it  appears  that  both  of  these  schemes,  whether  that 
to  which  General  Hutchinson,  or  that  to  which  the  Earl  of 
.Elgin,  seems  to  have  inclined,  are  alike  impolitic  and  immoral, 
alike  deserving  of  censure  and  reprobation.  '  To  restore  the 
Mamalukes  to  their  property,  power,  and  influence  in  the 
country,'  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  desolation  of  the  most 
fertile  region  in  the  world,  and  to  entail  inconceivable  misery 
on  its  inhabitants.  If  GeneralTiutcliinsou  bad  understood  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  Mamalukes  and  the  state  of 
the  people  of  Egypt,  winch  be  might  have  learned  from  Vol- 
ney's  Travels,  t.  i.  chap.  xii.  could  he  have  harboured,  for  a 
moment,  the  inhuman  project  of  restoring  these  monsters 
to  the  fulness  of  the  power  which  they  had  so  glaringly 
abused  ?  If  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (which  from  his  situation  he 
might  have  done)  had  known  any  thing  of  the  military  inef- 
ficiency of  the  lurks,  of  the  constitution  and  power  of  the 
Mamalukes,  or  of  the  physical  geography  aud  the  resource* 
of  Egypt,  could  be  have  encouraged  the  Turks  in  the  belief, 
either  that  thej  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  the  Mamalukes,  or  that  the  English  would 
assist  them  in  hunting  down  and  destroying  their  oppo- 
nents ? 

•  Having  sown  the  seeds  of  indecision,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
p.  9.  '  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  disgrace  and  loss.  Our 
character  in  the  country,  high  as  it  once  stood,  and  high  as  it 
still  comparatively  continues,  for  honour  and  generosity,  is  fallen 
below  what  it  would  have  been,  had  we  even  provided  lor  our 
advantage  iu  securing  the  tranquillity  of  our  friends.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1S02,  the  Mamalukes  quitted  dizeh,  deter- 
mined, as  we  would  not  protect  them,  to  do  what  they  could  to 
protect  themselves;  and  while  we  professed  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Turks  as  the  only  independent  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  the 
secret  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  believed  to  be  sent 
to  the  Mamalukes,  gave  to  their  enemies  a  pretext  for  accusing 
us  of  duplicity.  Since  this  period  the  capital  of  Esjypt  has 
been  continually  changing  its  masters.  The  Albanians,  the 
main  strength  of  the  Turkish  army,  hare  sided  wmeiimes  with 
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one  party,  sometimes  with  another ;  and  in  their  turn  are  AU 
vided  among  themselves.  The  right  of  ihe  strongest  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Injuries  and  insults  have  with  impunity 
been  heaped  on  the  most  sacred  characters  :  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  personal  security  are  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  from 
the  cataracts  to  the  sea-coast,  no  corner  of  Egypt  has  been  ex- 
empt from  the  horrors  that  attend  a  succession  of  ephemeral 
revolutions.' 

The  singular  ignorance,  and  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
conductors;  of  our  government  at  home,  who  trusted  all  the 
objects  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  expedition  to  the  chiefs 
in  their  several  departments,  and  who  did  not  even  provide 
for  the  probable  success  of  our  military  measures,  are  the 
radical  causes  of  all  this  misconduct  and  confusion — this  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treasure,  from  which  not  a  single  advan- 
tage has  accrued  to  our  nation.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  is' 
not,  however,  an  insulated  blunder,  but  is  one  of  an  unbroken, 
ser/ies  of  errors  which  dates  from  the  beginning  cf  the  revo- 
lutionary, and  perhaps  even  of  the  American  war.  It  may 
be  traced  through  the  multiplied  disasters  of  former  wars,  to 
the  fruitless,  impolitic,  and  wasteful  expeditions  to  South 
America,  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  to  Copenhagen, 
and  to  Walcheren  ;  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  British  parliament  on  the  last  and  most  disgrace- 
ful of  these  events,  hold  up  to  us,  like  the  spectre  in  Mac- 
beth, a  mirror  which  exhibits  a  long  and  dreary  prospect  of 
future  evils,  enough  to  sear  the  eye-balls  of  every  one,  who 
loves  his  country. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  sub- 
ject, we  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  opinion, 
that  the  first  act  of  the  French  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  war,  will  be  the  seizure  and  the  colonization  of 
Egypt.  These  able  politicians,  no  less  than  skilful  warriors, 
have  sown  the  seeds  in  the  country  itself,  which,  being  fos- 
tered by  our  stupidity,  Mill  ripen  to  their  advantage.  The 
possession  of  Egypt  will  amply  recompense  France  for  all 
that  she  may  have  lost  in  the  East  and  the  West,  will  embar- 
rass England  in  the  possession  of  India,  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  views  of  Fiance  with  respect  to  that  country,  will 
completely  unhinge  the  moral  and  religious,  the  civil  and 
political,  systems  both  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  now  quit  with  pleasure  the  thorny  and  intricate  path  of 
politics,  in  order  to  accompany  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
in  their  expedition  up  the  Nile.  As  their  object  was  tor 
penetrate,  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  South,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  country  on  their  return  to  the  sea- coast,  they  did 
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not  delay  their  progress  in  the  first  instance  by  making  excur- 
sions to  any  great  distance  on  either  side  of  the  river.  They 
left  Es-suan  (or  Syene)  on  their  return,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
after  having  employed  several  days  at" the  intermediate  places 
in  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

'These  monuments/  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  p.  18,  'present  a 
▼ery  uniform  appearance;  and  his  first  impressions  incline  the 
traveller  to  attribute  them  to<the  same  or  nearly  the  same  epoch. 
The  plans  and  dispositions  of  the  temples  bear  throughput  a 
great  resemblance  to  one  another.  The  same  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics, the  same  forms  of  the  divinity,  bearingpthe  same 
symbols  and  worshipped  in  the  same  manner,  are  sculptured  on 
their  walls  from  Hermopolis  to  Piiilae.  They  are  built  of  the 
same  species  of  stone  ;  very  little  difference  is  discersible  in  the 
degree  of  excellence  of  workmanship,  or  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials ;  and  where  human  force  has  not  been  evidently  employed- 
to  destroy  the  buildings,  they  are  all  in  the  sajne  state  of  pre- 
servation or  decay.' 

In  estimating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  architecture, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  Greece,  Mr.  Hamilton  observes, 
p.  391,  that  as  the  monuments  still  existing  within  the  limits 
of  Greece  are  little  inferior  in  extent,  or  in  the  size  of  their 
several  parts,  to  those  of  Egypt,  consequently  neither  massive- 
ness  nor  durability  can  well  be  considered  the  peculiar  mark 
of  either.  The  Doric  temples  of  Greece  correspond  with 
the  Egyptian  in  simplicity  of  outline,  and  the  regular  dispo- 
sition of  the  members  of  the  edifice  ;  as  well  as  in  a  certaiu 
tone  of  uniformity  among  them  all,  while  no  two  are  exactly 
similar,  and  in  the  general  proportion  of  the  height  of  the 
columns  with  the  intercolumniations  and  with  the  diameters. 

'  The%particular  circumstances,  however,  in  which  these  modes 
of  architecture  really  do  differ,  are  easily  enumerated.  The 
Egyptian  Columns  are  in  all  instances  perfectly  round,  while  those 
of  Greece  are  in  general  fluted.  The  former,  as  well  as  the  walls 
of  the  same,  are  covered  with  sacred  sculptures,  either  relating 
to  or  representing  some  historical  event  or  religious  ceremony  : 
no  sculptures  whatever  were  allowed  on  the  latter.  The  portico 
in  front  of  the  cell  of  the  Greek  temples  seldom  if  ever  con- 
sisted of  more  than  two  rows,  sometimes  of  only  one  row  of 
columns.  In  Egyvt  they  are  to  be  seen  two,  three,  and  even 
four  rows  deep,  and  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  temple. 
In  Greece,  the  east  and  west  cuds  were  nearly  of  a  similar  con- 
struction. In  Egypt  they  always  differed,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  generally  confined  to  one  extremity.     The  capitals 
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of  the  columns  in  any  one  Grecian  temple  were  uniform 
throughout.  In  Egyptian  temples,  even  in  the  same  portico, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  no  two  capitals  are  alike.  These  are 
always  richly  ornamented,  while  those  of  Greece  are  perfectly 
plain.' 

'  But  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  architecture  of 
Greece  and  that  of  Egypt  is  perceived  in  the  entablature  ;  whe- 
ther we  consider  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  temples  or  at  the 
extremities.  The  Grecian  entablature,  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
building  which  rested  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  was  con- 
structed in  the  simplest  manner,,  and  according  to  rules  sanc- 
tioned by  general  practice.  The  architrave  was  a  plain  block 
of  stone  laid  transversely  on  two  adjaceut  capitals*-  admitting  of 
little  or  no  ornament  ;  on  this  were  laid  at  right  angfes,  other 
beams  extending  from  one  architrave  to  that  parallel  to  it  ;  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  one  another.  The  extremities  of  these 
beams  formed  the  iriglyphs,  and  the  spaces  between  them,  or 
the  metopes,  were  filled  up  with  square  stones  of  a  sufficient 
thickness,  which  in  some  cases  were  plain,  in  others  were  faced 
with  sculptures  ;  and  a  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of  these 
members  of  the  architecture  was  that  the  triglyphs  should,  ex- 
cept at  the  angles,  be  placed  immediately  above  the  centre  of 
the  columns,  and  above  the  middle  of  the  intercolumniations, 
each  metope  forming  nearly  a  square;  this  succession  of  tri- 
glyphs and  metopes  formed  the  freize.  On  this  was  laid  the 
cornice,  which  in  the  early  and  flourishing  periods  of  Grecian 
architecture  had  less  elevation,  and  a  greater  projection  than 
cither  of  the  two  other  members.  At  stated  distances  lions 
heads  were  attached  to  this  part  of  th«  entablature,  where  the 
water  was  conveyed  from  the  roof,  and  modillions  were  sculp- 
tured upon  if,,  just  where  the  under  surface  overhangs  the  several 
triglyphs  and'  metopes. 

'  The  height  of  this  entablature  was  in  general  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  height,  or  about  two  diameters,  of  the  column  on 
which  it  rested  ;  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the  architrave, 
was  something  less  than  one  diameter,  the  freize  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  diameter,  and  the  cornice  the  remaining  third.  The 
very  considerable  projection  given  to  the  cornice,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  diameter  of  the  column,  by  the  depth  of  shade 
which  it  cast  upon  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  and  correspond- 
in"  with  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  Doric  edifices,  gave  to 
them  that  venerable  and  imposing  character  in  which  the 
temples  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  orders  have  ever  been  de- 
ficient. 

'  To  add  to  the  grand  appearance  of  the  Grecian  temp'es,  this 
entablature  was  at  the  two  extremities  surmounted  with  a  tri- 
angular pediment,  or  fronton;  the  base  of .  which  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  cornice  ;  the  two  sides  meeting  in  an 
obtuse  ang.le  at  the  top,  at  a  height  generally  equal  to  one-tenth 
•f  the  breadth  of  the  building.     The  two  oblique  sides  were 
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terminated  by  a  cornice  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  base, 
and  the  intermediate  space  was  either  left  vacant,  or,  as  in  most 
instances  where  the  temples  were  of  a  large  size  and  of  grand 
proportions,  was  filled  up  with  colossal  figures  of  deities  and 
heroes.'  *  In  this  respect  the  Egyptian  buildings  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Greece.* 

*  The  entablatures  of  the  temples  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
were  more  simple  and  uniform  ;  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
were  adorned,  presented  to  the  spectator  neither  the  variety, 
nor  the  bold  relief,  nor  the  exquisite  composition  which  were 
produced  in  the  schools  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.'      \ 

'  The  plinth  or  square  stone  placed  ijpon  the  capital  of  each  co- 
lumn was  sometimes  flat,  at  others  nearly  of  cubical  dimensions. 
Upon  this  were  laid  transversely,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  the 
breadth  of  the  building,  large  blocks  of  stone  reaching  from 
the  centre  of  one  column  to  that  of  the  adjacent  one,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  Grecian  architraves.  Very  large  rafters  or 
cros>s-beams  of  stone   were  then  laid  upon  these,  joining  two 

{>arallcl  rows  of  columns ;  and  over  them  were  placed  other 
ayers  of  stone,  which  formed  the  roof;  the  outer  extremities  of 
Which,  shaped  into  a  bold  projecting  curve,  corresponded  to  the 
cornice;  all  these  several  members  were  coveted  with  hiero- 
glyphical  figures,  those  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  enta- 
blature on  either  side  corresponding  with  one  another  ;  the 
centre  of  the  architrave  is  generally  occupied  with  a  winged 
globe,  or  bird  with  expanded  wings.  ■  The  entablature  over  the 
aide  walls  and  posticum  of  the  edifice  is  of  the  same  character, 
differing  only  from  that  in  front  by  the  sculptures,  which  in 
general  appear  of  a  subordinate  importance.'     (p.  391 — 395.) 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  several  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  and  particularly  that  at  Phvlae,  Deuon  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  general  system  of  construction  was  first  of 
all  to  raise  the  rude  mass  of  the  building,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  the  finishing  of  the  several  parts,  beginning  with 
the  architectural  lines,  and  adding  successively  the  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphical  figures,  the  stucco  and  the  painting.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  however,  observed  iu  the  stone-quarries  at  Hadjar 
Silsilo  . 

'  several  blocks  cut  out,  with  half-finished  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  architectural  ornaments  ;  some  intended  for  entablatures, 
cornices,  small  propyla,  &c. :  enough  to  cast  a  degree  of  doubt 
on  the  general  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  their  buildings  were 
first  raised  as  rude  unformed  masses,  and  the  sculptures  after' 
wards  executed  on  the  walls.'     {p.  84) 

We  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  who  has  in  any  de- 
gree attended  to  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  that  their 
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temples  are  to  be  considered  as  volumes  of  learning,  com- 
prising all  the  natural  and  metaphyseal,  the  mythological 
and  historical,  knowledge  of  that  Scientific  and  ingenious 
people.  The  initiated,  to  whom  this  representative  audi 
hieroglyphical  language  was  familiar,  were  reminded,  by  the 
very  phut  of  the  building  as  well  as  by  every  sculptured  01? 
painted  decoration  on  the  walls,  the  entablatures,  and  the  co- 
lumns of  their  temples,  of  the  most  sacred,  uecondite,  or 
useful  truths;  while  the  allegories,  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped, and  the  ceremonies,  uwler  which  they  were  pro- 
mulgated, were  so  fascinating  or  so  sensual  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  religion  made  all  the  Jewish  people 

'  at  the  command  of  Aaron,  tear  the  ear-rings  from  their  wives; 
and  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  with  which  be  was  to  make 
the  golden  calf;  and  the  impressions  made  by  a  residence  of 
above  four  bundled  years  wore  too  strong  ever  to  be  entirely 
forgotten,  as  long  as  they  existed  as  a  nation.'     (F.  47.) 

"t'lie  key  to  this  sacred  language  is  lost  to  the  present  age,, 
but  better  auspices  seem  to  await  our  posterity,  and  we  may- 
indulge  without  enthusiasm  in  the  hope,  that  the  perfect  state 
in  which  so  many  Egyptian  monuments  are  still  to  be  found, 
will  be  the  means  of  imparting  to  the  world,  if  not  the  art 
of  transforming  walking-  sticks  into  serpents,  which  JYJr. 
Hamilton  supposes  the  Egyptian  magi  to  have  performed  by 
natural  means  (see  p.  ti'2),  at  least  the  principles  of  tlrat 
knowledge  in  which,  as  is  evident  from  the  monuments  them- 
selves, they  so  far  surpassed  the  powers  of  the  moderns. 

The  Egyptians  themselves  are  however  asserted  to  have 
Ylerived  their  knowledge  from  their  neighbours  on  the  south,. 
the  swarthy  Ethiopians,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
issued  from  the  palaces  and  the  colleges  of  Meroe,  either  a3- 
the  colonizers,  the  conquerors,  or  the  instructors- of  Egypt.. 
Volnev,  we  believe,  was  the  first  of  the  modern  travellers 
who  observed  the  mulatto  character  in  the  features  of  the 
modern  Copts,  a  mixed  race,  derived  from  the  descendants, 
as  he  concludes,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Greek  and- 
IJoniaii  settlers  :  he  further  noticed  that  the  face  of  the  sphinx 
>vas  that  of  a  perfect  negro  ;  and  professor  Blumenbach  has. 
since  continued  his  conjectures  by  the*  observations  which  he 
.-has  made  on  the  skulls  and  the  characteristic  negro  fea- 
tures of  several  Egyptian  mummies  which  be  has  had  occa- 
sion to  dissect.  Mr.  Hamilton  conceives  that  he  has  further 
established  this  fact  from  having  discovered  among  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  wall'  of  a  temple  at  Parembole  a  very  remarks 
able  one,  which 
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4  consists  of  three  priests,  two  of  which  with  black  faces  ami 
Jiunds  are  represented  pouring  from  two  jars  strings  it'  alternate 
.sceptres  of  Osir  s,  and  what  are  called  cruces  urimtct,  over  the 
head  of  the  other,  wiiose  face  i>  nd.'  '  This  singular  represen- 
tation,'he  adds,  '  which  is  often  repeated  in  tdl  the  Egyptian 
temples,  but  only  I  think  here  and  at  Philw  and  Elephantine, 
witu  this  <i  -unction  of  cohur,  may  very  naturaly  be  suppose*! 
a  commemoration  of  the  original  trans. nisston  of  religious 
fable  and  mythological  rites  and  cert-ninnies  from  the  tawny 
Ethiop  to  the  comparative  ly  fair  Egyptian.'     (P.  i'J.) 

This  interpretation  must  be  confessed  to  be  ingenious  and 
|>lausible,  but  we  hesitate  to  admit  it  implicitly  till  it  shall 
have  been  ascertained  whether  it  does  not  clash  widi  what 
Deuon,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hamilton  himself,  obseived  among 
■the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  ol  Tiit  bes,  u  i: 
there  are  many  figufef  ol  persons  decapitated,  all  of  whom 
are  black,  while  their  executioners,  who  are  scon  with  knives 
in  their  hands,  and  the  heads  lying  between  them  and  the 
"victims,  are  red.  Mr.  Hamilton  hide*  d  interpret-,  this  pic- 
ture in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy, and  to  the  bold  impartiality  of  it>  pio/e.ssors,  and  he 
does  it  without  any  view  to  Ins  former  conjecture  on  that  at 
Parembole,  w(jich  however  it  tends  to  coiioborute  ;  for  had 
lie  recollected  that  negroes  generally  represent  die  priests  or 
the  instructors  of  the  Egyptians,  he  v.  ould  have  interpreted 
this  picture,  not  as  a  general  censure  on  the  monarch  [or  his 
injustice  towards  Ins  ineaucr  subjects,  but  merely  as  a  con- 
demnation ol   his  severity  towards  the  priesthood. 

. '  Nothing/ he  says,  '  ei.uM  exceed  my  astonishment  on  first 
viewing  these  representations.  1  Rttte  ex|. cried  to  see  in  ttie 
sepulchres  of  kings,  and  in  the  seats  of  deutn,  such  unvarni> 
records  o£  the  cruel  and  hloody  character  bf  (bote  who  had 
buiit  them.  A  conqueror  in  the  hour  of  exultation  and  of  tn- 
umph  might  be  gratified  by  the  idea  of  immortalizing  Ins  vic- 
tories, and  even  his  cruelties  by  having  tin  in  *cnlptim  d  on  ihe 
walls  of  palaces  and  te n.ple.s  ;  but  how  could  he  wish  .the  sum.' 
to  follow  bim  to  ins  gia  er  Such  a  Confc»iou  w.s  not  to  be  ex- 
pected fiom  the  pride  and  vain-glory  of  man.  But  on  a  further 
consideration  we  could  not  he.-iiate  to  acknowledge  the  ju>t 
merit  of  the  nation,  who  in  common  casns  difl  not  allow  the 
honour  of  funeral  rites  to  those  wiio  had  acted  ill  during  their 
life.  These  rites  could  not  indeed  be  refused  to  the  memory  of 
a  sovereign;  and  therefore,  however  reprehensible  may  have 
been  his  actions,  they  permitted  him  to  rot  in  peace  witlrin  tht 
monument  he  had  erected,  and  adorned  with  every  exterior 
mark  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  At  tlie  same  tune  justice 
required  that  the  spiritual  reward  he  was  to  meet  with  in  another 
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world,  should  be  proportioned  to  his  deserts,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Him  who  knoweth  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
In  this  idea  they  very  aptly  represented  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  his  barbarity  and  ambition  pressing  forward  to  the  last  tri*- 
♦bunal,  to  bear  witness  against  their  oppressor,  each  of  them 
producing,  as  his  vouchers,  his  wound,  his  fetters,  and  his  blood. 
If  such  really  were  the  objects  of  the  Egyptian  legislators  (and 
we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  them  any  other),  if  they  dared  to 
speak  this  language  of  truth  and  honesty  to  the  manes  of  a 
monarch,  whose  spn  was  on  the  throne — we.  must  begin  to  pay  a 
juster  tribute  of  veneration  to  those  laws  which  we  as  yet  but 
know  in  mutilated  fragments;  we  must  po  longer  wonder  at 
the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  who  brought  from 
E°ypt  only  some  faint  gleams  of  what  they  mu6t  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  country,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  Grecian  codes  ;  we  must  regard  the  Egyptian  con* 
stitution  as  containing  as  just  and  equal  laws  as  ever  were 
enacted  ;  and  we  can  willingly  respect  a  religion  teaching  such 
excellent  principles  of  final  retribution,  and  which  set  no  difr 
ference  beyond  the  grave  between  the  sovereign  and  the  meanest 
pf  his  subjects/     (P.  157.) 

The  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  private  per- 
sons at  Eleithias,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  by  a  brief  description  of  them  published  in  the 
Decade  Egyptienne,  gratified  their  curiosity  by  the  detailed 
and  general  representation,  which  they  exhibit  of  the  humble 
and  domestic  occupations  of  the  Egyptian  peasants  and  their 
landlords.  This  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  work,  and  the  en<- 
gravings  illustrating  it  will  be  perused  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  they  not  only  pourtray  in  a  clear  and  distinct  language, 
scenes  and  circumstances,  which  escape  the  attention  of  hisr 
tory,  but  also  enable  us  to  estimate  the  veracity  of  the  Greek 
authors  who  have  incidentally  adverted  to  them. 

In  reviewing  a  work  like  the  present,  which,  in  the  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  evinces  so  great  a  respect 
for  the  public,  to  which  it  i8  submitted,  we  shall  not  willingly 
animadvert  upon  some  trifling  inaccuracies  which  occasionally 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author.  We 
cannot  however  omit  noticing  an  arithmetical  error  in  p.  132, 
where  in  speaking  of  the  hundred  gates  of  ancient  Thebes, 
from  each  of  w  hich  two  hundred  armed  chariots  occasionally 
issued,  Mr.  Hamilton  calculates  the  total  number  of  war- 
riors conve)td  in  these  chariots  to  have  been  only  Jour  thou,- 
sand.     , 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  ob- 
servations on  the  zodiacs  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
within  the  great  temple  of  Tentyra. 
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'  I  have  to  regret  that  these  monuments  have  as  yet  been 
deemed  so  little  worthy  the  attention  of  astronomers  and  anti- 
quaries. Little,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject,  except  a  short  treatise  by  Signor  Visconti,  and  some 
remarks  upon  that  gentleman's  conjectures  by  de  la  Lande.' 

'  Signior  Visconti  has  given  a  concise  description  of  the  large 
zodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  the  pronaon,  from  Denon's  drawing ; 
for  this  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  engraviug  accompanying  this 
work,  which  is  taken  from  an  original  drawing  made  by  Major 
Hayes  on  the  spot,  with  very  great  attention.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  inner  rows  contain  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  inter- 
spersed with  other  figures,  clusters  of  stars  and  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  :  that  the  two  outer  rows  contain  each  nineteen 
boats,  with  one  or  more  figures  in  each  boat,  decorated  likewise 
with  s'ars,  and  illustrated  with  sacred  characters.  These, 
"being  thirty-eight  in  number,  M.  Visconti  is  of  opinion,  are 
intended  for  the  thirty-six  thcans  or  genii,  each  of  whom  pre- 
sided over  ten  degrees  of  the  zodiacal  circle,  and  who  are  fre- 
quently alluded  lo  in  the  ancient  books  of  astrology,  and  in 
other  curious  monuments.  Of  the  two  remaining  boat*  he  sup- 
poses the  first,  which  occurs  to  the  left,  may  typify  the  tutelary 
^< nius  of  the  whole  year;  and  that  on  the  riglit,  being  the  only 
one  which  contains  three  figures,  relates  to  the  intercalary  day:-, 
or  vpipt*  'nrayouttxr.  1  should  rather  thinlv  they  are  intended 
to  represent  the  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere,  as  known  in  those  times;  and  the  figures  inter- 
spersed with  the  zodiacal  signs  may  be  the  other  constellations 
more  immediately  over  our  heads.  These  conjectures,  howevei% 
can  only  be  verified  by  a  deeper  insight  fnto  the  secrets  of  Egyp- 
tian astronomy  than  we  at  present  possess.' 

'  On  entering  the  temple,  the  natural  order  of  the  sigtjs  is 
perceived  to  be  from  the  left  to  the  rigbt,  that  is.-beginning  on 
the  left  hand  near  the  front  of  the  pronaon,  and  proceeding" 
towards  the  back  ;  they  are  then  resumed  on  the  right  side  in  au 
opposite  direction.' 

•  The  first  which  occurs  in  the  line  of  the  catastertsms  is,  as 
•Signor  Visconti  observes,  the  sign  of  Leo  ;  the  last  on  that  side 
is  Capricornus.  The  first  on  the  other  line  is  Aquarius,  and  the 
last  is  Gemini.  The  sign  of  Cancer  appearing  here  to  be  want- 
ing to  make  up  the  six  hist,  Visconti  concluded  it  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  sceptre  surmounted  with  a  hawk. 
With  these  data,  some  philosophers  have  concluded  that  the 
situation  of  Leo  ascertained  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice  :  but  Visconti  rejects  this  supposition, 
on  the  ground  that  Libra,  which,  he  says,  must  be  the  symbol 
of  the  equinox,  would  in  that  case  be  misplaced,  there  being 
only  one  sign  between  it  and  Leo.  He  then  concludes  that  this 
solsticemust  have  been  in  the  sign  preceding  Leo,  i.  e.  in  Can- 
cer; and  he  remarks,  as  a  prtof  of  this  opinion,  that  in  the 
zodiacal   hne  hetween   Gemini  and  Leo,  there  is  the  figure  of 
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Isis  in  a  boat  pouring  water  from  two  jars,  emblematical  of  th« 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  a  phenomenon  always  cotemporary  with 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.' 

'  He  then  makes  some  other  observations  on  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  this  zodiac  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  all 
tending  to  prove  a  communication  of  the  elements  of  astronomy, 
between  the  two  nations  before  the  period  of  this  monument,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  it  an  antiquity  equal  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  this  science  even  among  the  Greeks.' 

*  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  erected  during  that 
period  when  the  Thoth  lagve,  or  the  beginning  of  the  vague 
Egyptian  year,  which  was  likewise  the  sacerdotal  year,  corres- 
ponded to  the  sign  of  Leo ;  which  was  the  case  between  the 
twelfth  and  hundred  and  thirty-second  years  of  the  christian 
era.  But  Signor  Visconti  withholds  his  final  opinion  on  the 
subject  until  the  inscription  on  the  cornice  shall  be  deciphered/ 

'  I  have  given  this  abstract  of  Visconti's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  very  same  which  I  had 
formed  upon  the  spot,  on  the  inspection  of  the  original  monu- 
iftent,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  two  very  desiderata  which 
lie  has  so  intuitively  pointed  out  as  still  wanting  for  the  final 
decision  of  this  question.  The  one  is  the  inscription  I  have 
given,  in  which  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  fixed,  as  the  period  to 
which  may  be  assigned  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
other  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  summer  sol- 
stice was  at  this  tune  in  Cancer,  consequently,  that  the  era  in 
question  could  not  be  far  removed  from  the  nativity  of  Christ;, 
The  Cancer,  or  crab,  is  certainly  not  among  the  signs  ;  but  in 
lieu  of  it  the  reader  will  observe  two  beetles,  or  siarabaei — one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  descending  signs,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  ascend'ng  signs.  The  scarabaeus  is  an  animal  peculiarly 
Egyptian,  abounding  throughout  the  country,  and  for  many 
years  held  in  religious  veneration.  It  occurs  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  temples,  and  was  supposed  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  the  sun,  of  course  more  particularly  the  type  of  the 
sun  at  its  greatest  height.  The  figure  might  very  easily  be 
changed  into  the  Cancer,  or  crab,  by  the  inadvertence  of  the 
'Greeks.' 

'  As  the  sun  is  at  this  period  just  passing  from  Cancer  into 
Gemini,  and  it  is  said  astronomically  to  enter  Cancer  about  the 
21st  of  June,  it  must  have  been  in  that  sign  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  past;  and  eighteen  hundred  3  ears  ago  the  situa- 
tion of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  would  have  been  about 
i4i°2T  parts  of  the  sign  of  Cancer  removed  from  that  of  Leo,  that 
js,  it  would  have  left  Leo  about  four  hundred  years  :  and  on  an 
inspection  of  the  drawing,  the  scaiabsus  near  Gemini  is  very 
considerably  less  than  that  near  Leo;  not  indeed  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  any  positive  accuracy  from  the  comparative  size 
of  these  two  figures,  but  thus  far  at  hast  we  may,  I  think,  con- 
clude, without  sacrificing  facts  and  certainties  to  conjecture.'    ■ 
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e  De  la  Lande,  in  the  passage  above  referred  lo,  is  likewise  of 
opinion  that  the  double  appearance  of  the  Cancer  is  a  proof 
that  the  zodiac  in  question  was  composed  at  the  time  when  the 
summer  solstice  was  in  the  middle  of  that  sign,  which  he  states 
to  have  taken  place  about  three  thousand  years  ago;  that  is, 
twelve  hundred  years  before  the  christian  era  :  and  he  refers  the 
reader  to  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  another  work  to 
prove  that  it  was  about  this  period  of  the  wor  !d  when  the  system 
of  the  heavens  was  constructed,  on  which  Eudoxus,  about  eight 
hundred  years  afterwards,  ami  An.tus  Ins  follower,  described 
the  sphere.  While,  however,  he  attributes  this  antiquity  to  the 
Dendera  Zodiac,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the  probability 
that  the  temple  itself,  within  whic'h  it  is  engraved,  may  be  of  a 
much  later  date.'     (P.  20.9—214.) 


Art.  V. — Tha  Daughters  of  Isenberg,  a  Bavarian  Ro- 
mance, 4  /  Y.>/v..     By  Jluui  Ttjudat  Palmer,  Author  of 

.  the  husband  and  Lover*  Loudon,  Lac  king  ton,  1810. 
Price  1/.  As. 

•jVIISS  PALMER  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  she  was 
much  discouraged  by  a  sensible  did  friend  from  attempting 
pfecies  of  writing  ;  but  that  by  laying  down  such  whole- 
some rules  as  she  thought  would  ensure  the  success  of  her 
work,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sober  objections  of  her 
friend,  and  produced  Iter  romance  of  the  Husband, and  the 
Lover.  Thus  first  essay  having  experienced  a  favourable 
reception,  she  now  indulges  us  with  the  Daughters  4)f  Isen- 
berg, which,  we  think,  far  superior  to  her  former  work  in  the 
diversity  of  character,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the 
general  execution.  Nor  have  we  quite  so  much  history 
blended  with  the  fiction  ;  this  difference  contributes  to  the 
advantage  which  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg  claim  over  the 
Husband  and  the  Lover.  But  we  think  that  in  one  rfbint  of 
view  out  fair  authoress  has  not  been  quite  'so  judicious  as  in 
her  former  production.  In  that  she  rejected  the  admission 
of  the  maVvellous ;  in  this  she  has  had  recourse  to  the  hack- 
neyed and  nauseating  introduction  of  figures  in  complete 
armour,  obtruding  their  persons  when  their  corapany  is  by 
no  means  wanted,  and  when  it  cannot  contribute  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  piece. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  Isenberg  are  represented  as  the 
most  amiable  of  bemgs  ;  the  latter  a  most  beautiful  French 
lady,  the  only  child  of  the  Count  D'Aubrv,  a  French  noble- 
man, whom  he  had  married  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
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father,  by  whom  her  hand  had  been  destined  to  her  cousin 
Hubert  de  Crevecueur.  This  offence  is  not  forgiven  by 
the  disappointed  father,  who  is  represented  as  the  most  in- 
flexible of  papa's.  The  Baron  Isenberg  and  his  lady  there- 
fore make  themselves  as  happy  as  they  can  under  this  dis- 
pleasure ;  they  enjoy  all  those  elegant  comforts  which  af- 
fluence bestows,  and  all  those  delights  which  refined  and 
liberal  minds  are  capable  of  receiving  in  the  unremitted  af- 
fection of  each  other,  and  in  promoting  the  moral  and  mental 
culture  of  their  lovely  children. 

This  amiable  family  consists  of  three  daughters,  two  sons, 
and  a  maiden  sister  of  the  baron's,  the  Lady  Marguerite, 
whose  verbose  pedantry  spoils  the  many  amiable  traits  of  her 
character,  and  renders  her  an  absurd  and  fatiguing  old  maid. 
In  this  portrait,  Miss  Palmer  has  miserably  failed.  The 
Lady  Marguerite  cannot  raise  the  smile  which  the  authoress 
intended  that  she  should  by  her  pedantry,  which  is  disgustingly 
stupid,  or  by  her  misplaced  and  misapplied  words,  which  ex- 
cite no  merriment.  For  the  truth  of  this  observation  we  will 
introduce  her  to  our  readers  in  the  same  manner  as  she  makes 
her  debut  in  the  romance. 

*  My  nieces/  said' the  Lady  Marguerite,  as  soon  as  she  had, 
taken  her  usual  seat  at  the  breakfast  table,  '  you  will  scarcely 
inficiate  that  I  come  the  harbinger  of  good  tidings,  when  I 
enunciate  to  you  that  one  is  newly  arrived  from  Sigismund  with 
dispatches,  which,  however,  in  my  existiination,  savor  of  a  dis- 
pathy  which  merits  increpation.  The  exoptation  of  the  youth  to 
embrace  the  illustrious  family  of  which  he  has  the  glory  to  be 
the  induciate  heir,  follows  hard  on  the  course  of  his  herald.' 

This  jargon  is  followed  by  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
but  we  presume  the  above  will  be  an  ample  specimen  ;  and 
indeed  it  savours  so  much  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bradshaw's 
Lady  Maskulinskv's  nonsense,  ihat  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  surprize  that  the  correct  style,  and  uniformly  good 
language  of  Miss  Palmer,  should  be  sullied  by  such  a  dis- 
gusting species  of  false  wit. 

As  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg  are  the  heroines  of  this 
romance,  we  will  give  the  leading  traits  of  their  character. 
The  eldest  daughter  Pauline  is  amiable,  lovely,  and  dignified 
in  person  and  manners,  but  pensive  and  abstracted,  through 
declining  health.  This  latter  circumstance  is  occasioned  by 
the  untoward  circumstances  which  accompany  her  fixing  her 
affections  on  one,  whose  fallen  fortunes  seem  to  portend 
nothing  but  infelicity.  In  this  young  lady  is  exemplified  the 
impropriety  of  disguising  from  her  indulgeut  parenti  ^her 
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secret  correspondence  with  her  lover.  The  consciousness  of 
acting  thus  improperly  preys  on  her  health  and  spirits,  and 
though  she  at  length  discloses  the  progress  of  her  passion  to 
her  parents,  and  obtains  their  forgiveness  and  sympathy,  she 
does  not  recover  her  former  health  and  sprightliness  till  those 
obstacles  are  removed,  which  prevent  the  lover  from  making 
his  proposals  of  marriage  under  the  sanction  of  her  parent*. 
This  character  is  very  naturally  drawn;  her  amiable  self-con- 
demnation and  the  innocence  which  runs  through  the  narrative 
in  which  she  tells  her  love-story  to  her  mother,  are  described 
with  simplicity  and  interest.  Pauline  also  meets  with  a  ro- 
mantic adventure.  Travelling  through  a  forest  with  her 
friend  Lady  Aberdale,  they  are  attacked  by  banditti,  aud 
carried  into  a  cavern.  Here  the  horrible  and  the  marvellous 
•are  as  wonderfully  chimed  together  u  heart  can  wish.  Pauline 
also  escapes  as  miraculously  as  any  heroine  of  romance  ever 
did,  ever  could,  or  ever  wished  to  escape.  • 

The  second  daughter  Cai  enthea  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
laughter-loving  goddess  herself;  but  with  all  her  sense  and 
wit  she  is  a  most  teazing  and  consummate  coquet,  with  all 
the  life  and  mischief  of  fun  which  an  easy  heart  and  high 
animal  spirits  inspire.  This  lovely  girl  gives  an  animation  to 
the  family  group ;  which,  otherwise,  independaut  of  all  the 
quantity  of  amiability  they  possess,  might  be  thought  tame 
and  insipid.  This  character  also  furnishes  a  lesson  to  our 
young  and  beautiful  ladies,  ton-tin  in  their  spirits,  aud  to  be 
more  spaiing  of  those  coquetish  airs  and  trifling  manners  by 
which  Carenthea  torments,  and  finally  loses  her  lover. 

Carenthea,  who  is  the  chosen  lady  of  the  Don  Alphonsp 
tie  JLenna,  plays  him  so  many  pretty  pranks,  and  trifles  with 
his  passion,  which  is  ardent  and  sincere,  in  so  blameable  a 
manner,  that  the  don  at  length  quits  the  gay  Carenthea,  with 
the  resolve  of  breaking  her  chums.  She  wears  the  willow 
for  some  time  and  repents  her  treatment  of  this  worthy  man 
whom  she  sincerely  loves,  when,  some  few  mistakes  and  Love- 
quarrels  being  explained,  Don  Alphonso  weds  the  lively 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Iseuberg.  She  is  represented  through- 
out to  be  precisely  the  character  formed 

■  to  create  when  known  and  loved  the  charm  or  torment  of  Don 
Alphunso's  life.  Her  lovely  person  and  playful  elegance,  at- 
tracted, interested,  and  enlivened  his  naturally  grave  disposition, 
opening  to  it  a  new  and  intoxicating  source  of  pleasure  :  while 
the  dignified  character,  the  hi^h  cultivation  of  mind,  and  polish 
of  manners  set  off  by  the  fine  face  and  figure  of  De  Lerma, 
made  an  impression  on  the  flattering  heart  of  Carenthea.' 
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■  After  marriage  she  becomes  the  lively  good-humoured 
matron  instead  of  the  playful  and  teazing  coquet. 

The  third  daughter,  on  whom  the  chief  interest  of 
the  piece  revolves,  is  named  Viola,  and  is  represented  as 
sweet,  and  as  modestly  retiring,  as  the  flower  from  which  she 
derives  her  name.  She  is  one  of  those  lovely  females,  who 
do  not*  like  to  intrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  com- 
pany. She  does  not  make  any  prominent  exhibition  of  her 
accomplishments;  and  though  she  sings  and  plays  like  an 
angel,  she  exercises  those  talents  chiefly  for  the  amusement 
of  her  own  family.  To  give  her  character  in  the  words  of 
her  governess,  we  shall  find  that  iu  no  being  but  Viola  had 
she  seen  a 

*  mind  so  superior,  adorned  by  such  innate  modesty ;  so  much 
genius,  so  happily  tempered,  by  sensibility;  and  that,  what 
completed  the  loveliness  of  her  character,  was  her  enchanting 
simplicity  of  manners,  which,  to  one  who  had  studied  her  every 
thought  and  action  as  she  had  done,  rendered  her  less  the  object 
of  her  love  than  of  her  esteem  and  admiration.' 

This  young  lady  is  beloved  by  and  loves  the  Marquis  de 
Villerose  et  D'Aubigne,  a  young  nobleman,  whose  amiable 
manners  and  noble  qualities  of  mind  render  him  worthy  of 
the  sweet  Viola.  The  union  of  these  deserving  young 
people  is  agreed  upon,  when  the  Baron  and  Baroness  isen- 
berg are  summoned  to  Paris  t5  receive  the  forgiveness  of  the 
old  Count  D'A ubry,  the  barouess's  father,  who  is  snpposed 
to*  be  dying.  He  proves,  however,  not  to  be  so  near  his  end ; 
he  recovers  and*  learns  the  prospects  that  are  opening  to  his 
gnand  daughters,  all  of  which  he  approves  except  those  of 
Viola.  He  resolves  to  prevent  her  union  with  Villerose,  in 
whom  he  discovers  the  usurper  (though  the  innocent  one),  of 
Lis'  nephew  Hubert  de  Crevecoeur's  title  and  fortunes.  He 
accordingly  desires  an  interview  with  Villerose,  in  which 
interview  he  prohibits  his  addresses  to  Viola,  and  very  un- 
ceremoniously tells  him  that  disgrace  and  infamy  stain  his 
birth.  This  is  a  thunder-bolt  to  the  poor  marquis,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  left,  as 
she  supposed,  a  widow,  by  her  husband's  falling  in  battle, 
^nd  although  she  had  promised  this  husband,  when  he  left 
her,  that  she  would  be  constant  till  her  death,  yet  she 
forgets  this  precipitate  vow,  and  marries  a  second  time,  at 
the  end  of  ten  months,,  the  Marquis  D'Aubigne.  At  a  fete, 
given  in  honour  of  this  ill-fated  marriage,  her  former  husband 
appears  under  the  character  of  a  bridegroom  masked,  and 
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after  dancing  an  allemawie  with  ft  is  wife,  he  throws  off  his 
mask  and  disappears  with  her  through  a  trap  door. 

A  duel  ensues  between  the  rival  husbands,  and  both  are 
killed.  Some  time  after  this  catastrophe  the  widow  is  de- 
livered of  a  son,  whose  claims  to  the  one  or  other  ff  the 
estates  of  the  two  husbands,  is  decided  in  the  child's  favour 
bv  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  invest  him  with  both  that  of 
Villerose  and  D'Aubigue  to  the  exclusion  of  Hubert  de 
Crevecceur  and  de  Moruie.  The  Marquis  Villerose,  whp 
had  been  kept  ignorant  of  these  particulars  of  his  family,  is 
no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  them  than,  he  makes  over 
one  part  of  his  property  to  de  Crevecujur,  and  the  other  to 
de  Mornie,  who  proves  to  be  the  lover  of  Pauline.  He 
writes  a  farewel  to  his  sweet  Viola,  and  enters  the  army  as  a 
common  soldier.  Here  his  skill  and  courage  soon  distinguish 
him:  and  he  is  speedily  raised  from  the  ranks.  He  continues 
to  perforin  feats  of  valour,  but  at  length  news  is  brought  of 
his  death,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  subtle  de  Crevecceur,  who 
wished  to  espouse  Viola. 

Viola's  constancy  is  not  to  be  shaken;  she  lives  almost 
broken-hearted,  but  firm  in  her  love  and  constancy  to  Ville- 
rose. At  length  the  empress  demands  her  in  marriage  for 
one  of  her  friends.  She  pleads  her  former  engagement ;  and 
declares  her  resolution  of  never  violating  her  plighted  faith, 
and  the  impossibility  of  her  loving  another.  Whilst  she  is 
expressing  these  sentiments  to  the  empress  herself,  they  are 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  nobleman,  whom  the 
empress  intends  for  her ;  and  who  proves  no  other  than  the 
supposed  lost  Marquis  de  Villerose,  under  tfye  title  of  Count 
Altenburg,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  a 
cousin  on  his  mother's  side.  The  constancy  of  the  interesting 
Viola  is  fitly  rewarded  as  well  as  that  of  Villerose,  or  rather 
Count  Altenburg. 

The  chief  beauties  of  this  romance  consist  in  the  perspi- 
cuity of  the  narrative,  and  the  well-drawn  characters  of  the 
three  daughters  of  the  house  of  Isenberg.  The  chevalier 
Florio  contributes  to  enliven  the  whole ;  but  as  this  character 
is  taken  from  history,  the  authoress  claims  Little  merit,  farther 
than  making  it  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  story.  The 
chevalier  Florio  proves  to  be  the  daughter  of  Augustus  the 
Third,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  electorate  in  Saxony, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  his  capital  at  Warsaw,  and  who  had 
gained  her  father's  permission  to  travel  through  part  of  Ger-» 
many,  en  cavalier.  The  character  of  Doctor  Martimas  has 
nothing  very  new,  but  it  is  rather  laughable  than  otherwise. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  like  a  specimen  of  this  performance, 
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■which  we  will  give  them  before  we  take  our  leave  of  Mis* 
Palmer.  Foi this  purpose  we  will  extract  the  account  which 
Donna  Carenthea  gives  of  her  mischief-working  spirit  on  the 
good  Doctor  Martimas.  t   . 

"  You  cannot  imagine,  Lady  Aberdale,"  said  the  laughing 
Donna  Carenthea,  as  soon  as  the  closing  of  (he  door,  shut  from 
her  sight  the  rolling  motion  of  his  bulky  form — rendered  then 
particularly  grotesque  by  his  mock  dignity.  "  You  cannot 
unagine  how  I  envy  you  the  society  of  that  singularly  comic 
personage !  whose  attitudes  and  movements  alone  might  serve, 
during  his  whole  life,  as  an  admirable  study  for  a  painter — of 
caricature!  I  am  sure  in  that  very  dreary,  dismal,  miserable 
visit  of  our's  to  Liancour,  just  before  my  grandfather's  death, 
I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  pleasure  I  received  in  examining  the  magic  boudoir  of 
the  late  Marchioness  de  VillerOse,  and  the  entertainment  the 
doctor  afforded  me.  But  though  I  was  then  so  selfish  as  (o  keep 
this  last  enjoyment  to  myself,  I  will  now  amuse  you,  and  those 
young  rogues,  my  nephews,  with  a  description  of  my  attic 
amusement." 

The  anxious  eye  of  De  Lerma,  had  turned  with  uneasiness 
towards  Count  Altenberg,  on  observing  that  this  ill-judged  allu** 
sion  of  his  lady  (which  could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse  painful  re- 
collections in  the  bosom  of  that  friend),  caused  him  to  rise  and 
walk  with  some  emotion  to  a  window.  In  the  next  moment 
however  the  cloud  which  had  shaded  his  countenance  passed  off; 
lie  approached  the  chair  of  his  Viola,  and  leaning  over  its  back 
attended  to  the  passing  scene,  till  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  to  join  in  the  mirth  excited  by  the  comic  humour  the 
lively  lady  was  exhibiting. 

f  You  must  all  know/*  pursued  she,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
effect  her  words  had  produced  on  Altenbcig,  and  the  pain  her 
inconsideration  gave  Don  Alphonso — "  You  must  all  remember 
the  terrible  confusion  occasioned  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
at  Liancour  by  the  loss  of  Doctor  Martimas's  portmanteau  j 
though  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  you  suspect  by  whose  contvivance 
it  was  left  behind.  Know  then  t'was  mine !  I  had  over-heard 
the  mirth-inspiring  man  giving  such  tediously  minute  charges 
respecting  it,  the  evening  before  we  left  Isenberg,  that  I  thought 
by  circumventing  his  caution  I  might  make  for  myself  a  little 
sport.  As  soon  therefore  as  "he  had  left  the  hall,  into  which  he 
had  caused  it  to  be  borne,  and  the  domestics  were  out  of  the 
way,  I  made  Theresa  carry  it  into  the  closet,  and  put  her  own  trunk 
(in  appearance  a  great  deal  resembling  it)  in  the  place  of  the 
doctor's;  which  in  duo  time  was  carefully  lodged  as  his,  ac* 
cording  to  his  orders,  in  the  boot  of  Lady  Aberdale 's  coach,  no 
one  suspecting  the  trick  till  the  evil  attending  it  was  past  remedy. 
You  may  all  well  look  surprized,  when  you  recollect  the  admi- 
rable discretion  with  which  I  concealed  my  exultation  during 
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breakfast ;  joining  my  kind  condolences  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  protesting:  my  belief  tut  one  of  my  papa's 
coats,  except  being  a  trifle  too  long,  might  well  supply  the  loss 
of  bis  own.  No  sooner  was  the  plan  of  trial  agreed  on,  than 
I  took  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  making  his  choice  of  a 
garment  in  my  papa's  dressing  room,  to  step  into  his  (which 
was  divided  only  by  a  door  from  mine"),  and  hiding  myself  be- 
hind the  hangings,  in  which  I  made  a  hole  large  enough, to  give 
me  a  view  of  the  passing  scene,  was  soon  after  regaled  by  a 
sight  of  the  doctor,  who  entered,  followed  by  Luseck  with  the 
clothes. 

"  I  think  I  at  this  moment  have  him  before  me,"  pursued  the 
laughing  Donna  Carenthea,  u  making  his  coup  d'essui  on  the 
waistcoat !  Heavens  !  what  an  expense  of  breadth — of  strength 
— of  temper,  followed  !  The  impenetrable  stability  of  nis 
mighty  body  corporate  stubbornly  refused  to  be  imprisoned 
within  a  compass  so  narrow ;  he  however  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, long  persisted  in  trying  to  compel  it  to  obedience.  Now, 
with  heightened  colour  and  suspended  respiration,  he  would 
succeed  in  shrinking  himself  within  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
hair's  breadth  of  bringing  the  garment  to  button;  then  would 
bis  full  lungs  burst  from  control,  and  the  panting  doctor  was 
fein  to  solicit  a  truce,  till  bis  recovered  breath  enabled  him 
to  renew  the  unequal  combat !  At  length  the  waistcoat,  yielding 
to  the  united  force  of  the  doctor  and  Luseck,  obligingly  opened 
behind  with  a  renting  reluctance,  and  embraced  the  ample  cor- 
poration which  had  resisted  all  \he  efforts  made  to  press  it  into 
compliance,  leaving  its  antipodes  to  cool  at  leisure.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  with  the  terrible  breach  at  the  back,  became  the 
question  ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  call  in  the  advice  and 
aid  of  the J'riponne  Theresa,  whom  Luseck,  with  much  naivete, 
assured  the  doctor,  was  not  only  the  best  tempered,  but  the 
most  ingenious  girl  in  the  world. 

"  With  well  acted  demureness^  Theresa  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  listened  to  a  statement  of  the  tragi-comic  case;  as  the  best 
remedy  to  which,  she  proposed  the  tacking  of  strings  on  each 
side  the  chasm,  by  way  of  keeping  together  the  dissevered  gar- 
ment. To  this  proposal  the  doctor  graciously  acceded  ;  and  on 
its  completion  was  so  unconscious  of  the  ten  inch  law  given  him 
by  Theresa's  tape,  that  he  protested  the  few  stitches  which  were 
ripped,  had  rendered  the  vest  perfectly  easy  and  commodious. 
This  difficulty  surmounted,  our  hero  proceeded  to  adorn  himself 
with  the  coat;  into  the  sleeves  of  which  he  slid  his  hands,  and 
dexterously  throwing  it  over  his  head,  became  suddenly  fixed,  as 
by  magic,  in  an  extatic  posture!  A  strait  waistcoat  could  not 
more  effectually  have  pinioned  the  fin-like  arms  to  the  '  ribles»' 
sides  of  the  enchanting  doctor,  than  did  the  efforts  he  made  to 
force  forward  his  hands,  fix  thtm  immoveable  en  I' air.'  Not 
more  fruitless  were  all  bi9  strenuous  endeavours  to  free  himself. 
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than  was  his  attempt  to  coax  the  bottom  of  the  vestment  from 
resting  on  his  swelling  pole. 

"  Prithee,  good  fellow,  pull  the  cpat  down  behind,"  cried  the 
doctor;  <*  it  cuts  me  across  the  neck  like  a  halter/' 

"  Sir,  it  uont  move,"  replied  Luseck,  bowing  respectfully. 

"  Sir,  it  shall  move  ;"  vociferated  the  doctor  :  do  you  think  I 
will  stand  all  day  in  this  flying  position  ?" 

"  Sir,  the  particular  thickness  of  your  pole  stops  it." 

"  Sir,  the  particular  thickness  of  your  skull  prevents  your  per- 
ceiving that  pulling  down  the  skirts  is  the  only  way  to  release 
my  arms." 

,  "  They  vvill  never  be  released,"  said  Luseck,  with  rising  im- 
pertinence, *  till  they  are  cut  out  of  their  straight  quarters." 

"  None  of  your  witticisms,  puppy,  at  my  expense  !"  roared 
the  doctor." 

"  It  would  be  at  the  expense,  I.  humbly  presume,  of  my  lord 
the  baron,"  replied  the  now  highly  piqued  Lus/ck. 

(i  And  your  immediate  profit,"  retorted  the  still  struggling 
doctor;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  grinning  Sir " 

"  Just  at  that  moment  the  extravagantly  ludicrous  grimaces, 
and  superlatively  grotesque  attitudes  of  Doctor  Martimas,  be- 
came too  exquisite  for  my  further  endurance;  stepping,  there- 
fore, as  quietly  as  I  was  able,  from  my  place  of  concealment 
into  my  dressing-room,  and  from  thence  to  my  chamber,  I  there 
indulged  in  the  same  ungovernable  merriment,  into  which  my 
faint  attempt  of  acting  over  the  scene,  from  which  I  had  escaped, 
has  thrown  some  of  you  !" 


Art.  VI. — An  Essay  en  the  History,  Practice,  and  Theory 
of  Electricity.  By  John  Bywuter.  Svo.  Johnson, 
1810. 

ELECTRICITY  is  almost  wholly  a  modern  science.  The 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  amber  when  excited  by  friction  attracted  small  bodies. 
This  was  observed  by  Thales,  the  M  ilesian,  who  flourished 
six  hundred  years  before  Ntlie  Christian  era,  and  the  fact  is 
recorded  by  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  precious  stones. 
Theophrastus  lived  three  hundred  after  Thales.  Jt  is  remark- 
able also  that  be  was  acquainted  with  the  singular  property 
of  the  tourmanlin,  which  becomes  electric  by  heat.  This 
stone  is  called  by  Theophrastus,  hjncuiium.  These  facts 
seem  to  have  comprized  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  the  anci- 
ents, only  on  the  subject  of  electricity,  but  that  of  the  moderns 
too  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  for,  except  that  jet 
was  possessed  of  properties  similar  to  amber,  no  fact  of  in*- 
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portance  vyas  previously  discovered  ;  nor  was  electricity,  which 
posterity  will  probably  judge  to  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  knowledge,  deemed  worthy  to 
have  a  place  among  the  sciences. 

We  are  beginning  to  have  a  pretty  distinct  view  of  the 
influence  of  electricity  in  all  chymical  compositions,  or  decom- 
positions. We  begin  to  see  that  chymical  affinity  is  really 
the  effect  of  the  electricity  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  A 
very  simple  experiment  with  the  common  electrical  machine, 
imitates  very  closely  chymical  affinity.  We  will  extract  it 
from  Mr.  Bywater's  treatise  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  few  of  whom  have  probably  regarded  it  in  this  point 
of  view.  Nor  has  Mr.  Hyvvater  himself ;  though  we  think 
the  inferences  which  flow  from  it  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
experiment  we  allude  to  is  the  following  one  : 

'  Experiment  18 — will  shew  that  the  electricity  criven  out  at 
the  rubber,  lias  very  very  diti'rroit  properties  from  that  givenfotit 
at  th<  prime  conductor.  In  making  this  experiment  it  is  requisite 
to  use  a  mixture  of  two  different  powders  ;  the  two  I  have  ap- 
plied are  red  lead  and  resin.  Take  about  equal  quantities  of 
each,  and  mix  them  well  together :  put  them  into  a  hair-dr 
ser's  powder-machine  :  charge  a  small  jar  at  the  prime  conductor 
and  place  it  on  a  table;  then  project  the  mixt  powders  upon  the 
knob  of  the  phial,  and  it  will  completely  separate  the  resin  from 
the  red  lead.  Discharge  the  jar  ;  and  remove  the  chain  front 
the  rubber  to  the  prime  conductor,  taking  care  that  it  reaches 
the  table.  Rub  off  the  resin,  and  charge  the  same  jar  at  the 
rubber  ;  then  project  another  portion  of  the  mixed  powder 
upon  its  knob,  and  it  will  become  covered  with  red  lead,  con- 
trary to  the  last  experiment.  This  effect  may  be  obtained  under 
still  more  singular  circumstances,  if  two  small  jars  are  used  in 
the  experiment.  To  produce  the  effect,  let  one  jar  be  charged 
at  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  at  the  rubber,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment ;  then  place  them  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  each  other,  and  hold  the  puffing  machine  at  about  two  feet 
distance  ;  but  at  such  a  direction  that  it  shall  project  a  stream* 
of  the  mixture  exactly  between  the  two  knobs,  we  >hall  find  the 
knob  of  one  jar  will  become  covered  with  resin,  and  the  other 
with  red  lead  agreeably  to  the  last  experiment.' 

But  let  us  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Bywater's  performance. 
He  has  divided  it  into  three  sections,  which  he  has  denomi- 
nated, Historical  Electricity,  Practical  Electricity,  and 
Theoretic  Electricity.  The  history  of  the  science  is  pro- 
fessedly taken  from  Dr.  Priestley's  large  work.  The  prac- 
tical part  of  his  treatise  explains  with  sufficient  clearness  thfe 
common  electrical  apparatus  ;  and  the  usual  experiments  with 
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the  machines,  the  Ley  den  jars,  and  the  electrical  battery. 
Mr.  13) water  appears  to  have  laboured  most  on  the  theore- 
tical part  of  the  water.  In  reviewing  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  theory  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  even  at  this  day,  receive 
the  first  and  mo-t  ample  share  of  his  attention. 

The  Frank!  uian  theory  supposes  the  outside  coating  of  the 
charged  jar  to  l>e  in  an  opposite  slate  of  electricity  to  the  inside. 
The  electric  matter  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  all  bodies  ; 
and  all  terrestrial  bodies  are  conceived  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
this  matter  ;  electric  matter  repels  itself,  but  attracts  all  other 
matter.  All  substances  are  either  electrics  or  conductors  : 
electrics,  though  they  contain  the  electric  matter  in  abun- 
dance are  impermeable  by  it  :  conductors  are  on  the  other 
hand  permeable  to  electric  matter.  Excitation  by  friction 
breaks  the  equilibrium,  some  bodies  become  overloaded  with 
electricity,  when  they  are  said  to  be  positively  electrified;  others 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  quantity,  which  are  said  to  be 
negatively  electrified  :  and  the  sensible  phenomena  proceed 
from  the  attempt  of  the  electric  fluid  to  restore  the  broken 
equilibrium. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  celebrated  theory.  To  this 
theory  Mr.  Bywater  objects  the  facts  which  ocrut,  when  two 
jars  are  placed,  que  vertically  with  regard  to  the  other,  and  a 
communication  formed  between  the  outside  coating  of  the 
superior  jar,  and  the  inside  of  the  inferior.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Bywater  apprehends  that  when  the  superior  jar  is  charged  in 
the  common  way,  the  inferior  jar  ought  to  receive  a  charge 
exactly  similar,  the  particles  that  are  repelled  jrom  the  out- 
side coating  of  the  superior  jar  descending  into  the  inferior 
jar.  Hence  he  thinks  that  the  tw  o  outside  coatings  should  by 
this  process  be  charged  positively,  and  their  two  inside  coatings 
should  be  charged  negatively.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  by  making  a  communication  between  the  ex- 
ternal coatings,  the  inferior  jar  is  discharged,  whilst  the  supe- 
rior remains  unchanged.  For  our  own  parts  we  do  hot  see 
that  this  fact  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Frankliriian  theory. 
Wby  should  Mr.  Bywater  assume  that  this  hypothesis  sup- 
poses the  electric  fluid  to  be  driven  into  the  lower  jar.  If  it 
be  repelled,  it  will  go  qua  data  porta,  wherever  there  is  the 
least  resistance.  There  being  a  metallic  communication  be- 
tween the  exterior  surface  of  the  upper  jar,  and  interior  sur- 
'face  of  the  lower,  it  is  impossible  that  these  two  can  be  in 
opposite  states  of  electiicity.  And  as  the  inferior  jar  really 
becomes  charged  at  the  same  time  with  the  upper,  the  fact 
proves  in  our  apprehension,  that  the  outer  coat  of  the  charged 
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Leyden  jar  is  really  in  an  opposite  state  of  electricity  to  the 
inner.  Mr.  By  water  says  that  by  the  application  of  pith 
balls,  both  coatings  of  the  upper  jar  will  be  found  in  a  redun- 
dant or  positive  state  of  electricity.  This  fact,  if  it  should 
be  found  correct,  merits  the  serious  attention  of  theorists. 

Electric  matter  cannot  pass  through  electrics,  say  the  sup- 
porters of  Franklin's  theory,  but  readily  penetrate  and  pass 
through  conducting  substances.  To  this  Mr.  Bywater  op- 
poses the  phenomena  of  light.  It  can  readily  penetrate  glass, 
but  cannot  penetrate  the  finest  leaf  gold.  From  this  he 
teems  to  conclude  that  the  pores  of  glass  are  larger  than  those 
of  metals,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  more  pervious 
to  the  electric  fluid.  But  can  a  presumed  aualogy  overthrow 
a  palpable  fact  wiih  regard  to  thcxonductiog  and  uou-con- 
ducting  power  of  bodies  r  We  presume  that  light  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  through  gold  leaf,  not  from  the  smalhiess 
of  the  pons  of  the  gold  (tor  in  the  famous  Florentine  expe- 
riment, wdter  was  by  pressure  forced  through  thejpores  of 
gold)  but  by  the  repulsive  power  of  its  surface-  W<  cannot 
help  concluding  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Bywater 
against  the  theory  of  Franklin  seem  to  us  to  be  far  from 
convincing.  Whatever  may  be  the  detects  of  this  theory, 
it  is,  we  think,  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  that  has  hitherto 
i  proposed.  The  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Mr. 
Morgan  merit.*   the  praise  of  considerable  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Bywater  has  introduced  a  sketch  of  a  .new  theory  of 
his  own,  which  is  destined,  probably,  like  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  quickly  to  descend  '  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets.'  It  is  founded  on  the  thrpe  following  positions, 
which  we  quote  in  the  words  of  the  author  : 

*  1st.  There*  are  two  electric  fluids,  which  are  composed  of 
caloric  and  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
excitation  of  electricity  by  the  electrical  machine,  the  air  is 
decomposed,  its  two  gaseB  are  more  closely  united  to  caloric,  <jr 
matter  of  heat,  and  constitute  two  distinct  elecrie  finds. 

'  2d.  These  fluids  can  pass  through  the  best  electric  bodies, 
but  cannot  pervade  the  interior  of  good  conducting  substances, 
though  they  can  p;iss  al-ng  the  surface  of  the  latter  wiih  incon- 
ceivable case  and  velocity. 

*  3d.  When  an  electric  body  is  charged,  for  example,  a  pane 
of  glass,  or  a  Leyden  phial,  a  small  portion  of  electric  fluid  is 
retained  on  one  s:de  of  the  charged  electric  ;  which,  jn  the  ac,t 
of  discharging,  excites  a  considerable  portion  of  fresh  electricity, 
and  gives  birth  to  the  most  singular  part  of  the  Leyden  phe- 
nomena/ 

These  opinions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  completely  at  varj- 
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mice  with  what  are  deemed  some  of  the  best  established  facts 
in  the  science  ;  and  indeed  we  see  not  how  they  can  be  main- 
tained without  attaching  quite  new  ideas  to  established  terms. 
As  a  glass  or  resinous  support  is  necessary  to  retain  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine,  which  imme- 
diately ceases  upon  making  a  metallic  communication  with 
the  earth,  to  say  that  the  glass  or  resin  does  not  conduct  the 
electricity,  seems  the  most  proper  language  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  to  speak  otherwise  is  an  utter  perversion  of  terms 
and  abuse  of  language.  Whether  electrics  are  or  are  not 
complete  non-conductors,  on  what  this  property  depends,  its 
degrees  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  are  distinct  ques- 
tions, and  to  be  resolved  only  by  apt  experiments. 

Mr.  Bywater's  hypothesis  is  in  contradiction  to  the  most 
obvious  qualities  of  the  bodies  which  he  makes  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  electric  matter.  What  ?  can  azote  or  oxygen, 
the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  however  combined  with 
caloric,  be  made  to  pass  through  the  densest  bodies  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  ?  Are  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
fluids  ever  decomposed  or  emitted  in  pure  electrical  pro- 
cesses ?  A  scientific  gentleman,  in  London,  has  constructed 
an  electrical  machine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  it  in  a  vacuum  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that,  under  these  circumstances,  no 
electricity  can  be  excited.  If  mercury  be  agitated  in  a  glass 
tube,  by  the  friction  of  the  metal  against  the  glass,  electrical 
appearances  are  produced,  provided  there  be  any  air  included 
in  the  tube  ;  but,  if  the  tube  be  wholly  deprived  of  air,  these 
appearances  cannot  be  observed.  It  must  be  admitted  then 
that  air  is  necessary  to  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  fric- 
tion. But  does  the  species  of  air  make  any  difference  ?  Can 
it  be  excited  if  ihe  machine  be  surrounded  with  carbonic 
acid,  or  with  hydrogen  gas  ?  We  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Wollaston's 
on  this  point.  But  we  have  not  the  volume  at  hand,  and  we 
do  not  remember  the  result.  But  at  all  events,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  galvanic  pile,  in  which  electricity  is  excited  much 
more  powerfully  than  it  can  be  by  friction,  demonstrate  that 
ehcfnc  matter,  considered  as  entering  into  the  composition  of 
bodies,  is  evolved  from  all  substances,  and  by  no  means  con- 
lined  to  the  constituents  of  the  atm'osphere. 

But  we  need  not  enter  into  a  formal  confutation  of  Mr. 
Bywater's  doctriues.  In  electricity,  as  on  all  other  subjects 
that  are  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  refute 
than  to  establish.  We  think  it  absurd  to  attempt  a  theory  of 
electricity,  which  does  not  include  the  still  more  wonderful 
phenomena  of  galvanism,  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
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same  science  Of  this  part  of  electricity  (as  far  as  we  can 
collect  from  the  performance  before  us)  Mr. ,  By  water  is 
wholly  uninformed.  His  book  contains  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion  of  tlie  most  common  and  familiar  experiments;  but  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  electricity  are  very  common,  and  we  sea 
no  reason  to  prefer  Mr.  By  water's  to  others.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  f  r  him  very  much  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  his  own  knowledge,  before  he  can  be  capable  of 
elucidating  the  more  abstru.se  parts  of  the  science,  and  of 
penetrating  mysteries  which  have  eluded  the  research  of  phi- 
losophers, the  most  acute  aud  the  most  profouud. 


Art.  VII. — The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Knight' Banneret.  Edited  by  Arthur  Clifford, 
Esq.  in  tivo  Volumes.  To  which  is  added,  a  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  Historical  Notes,  by 
J  falter  Scott,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  Lon- 
don, Cadell  &  Duvics.     2  vols.  4to.  ol.  5s. 

A  GREAT  philosopher  of  our  own  country  long  ago  re- 
marked the  service  '  in  points  of  civil  prudence,'  to  be  derived 
from  '  the  letters  of  wise  men  on  serious  affairs.'  *  Letters 
of  state  affairs,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  written  in  the  order  of 
time  by  those  that  manage  them,  with  their  answers,  afford 
the  best  materials  for  civil  history.'  It  is  from  the  private 
communications,  confidential  epistles,  &c.  of. men  who  have 
acted  a*  distinguished  part  in  the  drama  of  political  life,  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  motives,  passions,  and  inte- 
rests, which  are  concealed  from  the  public  gaze,  but  which 
constitute  the  real  springs  of  the  most  important  events. 

W  hen  we  consider  the  conspicuous  rank,  which  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  holds  in  the  list  of  English  statesmen,  and  the  high 
embassadorial  functions,  which  he  exercised  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
preseut  volumes,  which  exhibit  such  a  large  assemblage  of 
his  dispatches,  letters,  speeches,  &c.  and  contain  numerous 
details  respecting  the  transactions,  manners,  and  sentiments 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  likely  in  no  small  degree> 
to  interest  general  curiosity.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  been  nurtured  in  the  school  of  politics.  He 
was  placed,  when  a  boy,  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  whose  friendly  regard  he  attracted  by  his 
assiduity  and  intelligence.  As  he  grew  up,  he  performed  the 
office  of  secretary  to  Cromwell,     Hence  he  became  known 
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to  Henry  VIII.  who  does  not  seem  to  have  wanted  penetra- 
tion in  appretiating  the  ability  of  those  who  were  calculated 
to  serve  him. 

Mr.  Scott  says  that,  *  according  to  the  inscription  on  Sad- 
ler's tomb,  he  entered  the  king's  service  in  or  about  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is  in  j518.'  But  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  second  volume,  says  that  Henry 
VIII-  took  Sadler  from  ' the  Lord  Cromwell  above  the  26th 
year  of  his  reigne,  into  his  service  '  He  could  not,  indeed, 
well  have  been  employed  by  the  king  at  an  earlier  period  ;  as 
Sadler  was  born  in  1509,  and  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
betn  capable  of  acting  as  secretary  to  Cromwell,  so  early  as 
15  5  8.  But  it  was  from  some  specimen,  which  Henry  had 
seen  of  the  young  statesman,  when  he  was  Cromwell  8  secre- 
tary, which  first  excited  the  notice  of  the  king.  Sadler  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master; 
for,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  made  one 
of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state.  He  probably  in  a 
more  particular  manner  conciliated  his  confidence  and  regard, 
by  the  zeal  which  he  showed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses,  of  the  spoil  of  which  no  small  share  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  liberality  of  the  king. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  1587.  He 
was  sent  to  Scotland  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  with 
the  regency  which  governed  that  country,  white  James  V.  who 
had  just  married  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  was  absent  in 
France.  In  L£39 — 40,  Sir  Ralph  was  employed  in  another 
embassy  to  Scotland,  in  order,  Jo  estrange  James  from  the 
councils  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  induce  him  to  throw ioff  the 
yoke  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  uncle 
Henry  in  replenishing  his  coffers  by  plundering  the  church. 
In  tne  first  of  these  volumes  we  have  a  very  minute,  circum- 
stantial, and  interesting  account  of  this  embassy.  Sadler 
again  went  embassador  to  Scotland  in  1541.  In  1542, 
the  memorable  rout  of  Solw ay-frith,  in  which  some  of  the 
principal  Scottish  nobles  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of 
English  borderers,  so  wrought  upon  the  generous  and  sensi- 
tive mind  of  James  the  Fifth,  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
disgrace  of  the  defeat.  It  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  hur- 
ried him  to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of  his  days. 

James  left  no  issue,  but  the  infant"  Mary,  of  unfortunate 
memory,  who  was  born  only  a  few  days  before  he  expired. 
Henry  VIII.  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  a  marriage  to  be  con- 
tracted between  his  son  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  the 
Scots.     Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  entrusted  with  this  important 
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negotiation  ;  and  though  the  object  was  not  accomplished* 
the  failure  was  by  no  means  owing  to  an;,  want  of  skill  or 
address  in  the  embassador. 

'  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
was  nominated  by  the  will  of  that  monarch  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  of  twelve  persons  which  was  appended  to  tin; 
sixteen  executors,  who  were  to  govern  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  his  son.  The  will  of  lleurv  was  annulled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  young  king*s  uncle,  Kduard,  Lord 
Seymour,  liarl  of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  be 
protector  of  then  aim.  The  protector  determined,  il  p  s- 
hible,  to  accomplish  the  Scottish  match,  and  when  he  found 
that  pacific  overtures  failed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  sword. 
He  marched  a  well  appointed  armj  into  Scotland  ;  of  which 
lie  assigned  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  the  important  post  oi'  tiiu- 
burer.  Sir  Kulph.lias  left  a  derailed  statement  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  expedition.  The  account  in  It  is  punted  in 
this  work;  and  is  curious,  as  showing  the  different  rates  of 
military  charges  then,  and  at  the  pre*  ill  tune  Sir  Ltalph  S.tdlei 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  val.ur  aiut  conduct  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Pinkey,  that  lie  was  created  a  knight- 
banneret  on  the  fit  Id  of  battle  ;  and  is  Mipposed  to  have  been 
the  last  of  that  galLnt  order  of  kutghtfl  in  tins  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Sadler,  vtho  bad  displayed  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and  bad  partaken  largely  of  the 
ecclesiastical  confiscations,  was  fortunate  enough  not  only  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  but  to  be,  in  tome  degffjff, 
even  trusted  b)  the  government.  On  I  be  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  he  was  called  to  the  pi  ivy  council ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  experienced  iier  confidence  and  regard,  nil  lie  termi- 
nated his  temporal  labours  in  1 087.  In  S\i  Scott's  memoir 
it  is  said  that  '  he  died  soon  after  In-  return  ii-mi  Scotland,  in 
the  year  of  God,  IfiO?.'  The  lGu7  14  evidently  ■  typogra- 
phical mistake;  and  lor  '  the  yrar  of  Gad j  our  gnat  poet 
and  antiquary  inigkt  as  well  haw  substituted  that  Of  Ch/ist, 
as  it  seems  rather  absurd  to  lis  the  birth  ol  (J  d  in  any  pe- 
riod of  past  time.  The  papers  .ami  tetters  in  these  volumes, 
which  relate  a  most  exclusively  to  public  transactions,  do  not, 
as  Mr.  Scott  remaiLs,  '  enable  us  to  draw  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  individual.'  though  they  exhibit  the  qualities  of  the 
statesman  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  light. 

Were  we  to  devote  1  ur  whole  review  to  this  single  work, 
we  should  hardly  be  able  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
matter  which  is  eontained  in  these  ample  volumes.  Where 
we  have  not  room  to  analyse  the  \vh0lc4,  we  must  be  contented 
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%o  select,  and  to  make  remarks  on,  detached  parts  of  the  per- 
formance. 

In  the  different  audiences  to  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was 
admitted  in  his  embassy  to  Scotland  in  1539 — 1540,  he 
laboured  most  assiduously  to  impress  James  V.  with  a  sus- 
picious dread  of  the  mischievous  designs  of  the  popish  pre- 
lates, and  particularly  of  the  Cardinal  Beaton.  After  Sadler 
had,  on  one  occasion,  powerfully  interested  the  attention  of 
the  monarch  by  the  force  of  his  representations,  he  draws 
the  following  natural  picture  of  the  surprized  and  agitated 
sovereign,  offended  with  the  freedom  of  the  embassador,  but 
endeavouring  successfully  to  check  his  emotions  and  repress 
his  sentiments. 

'  I  observed  well  his  countenance,  and  perceived  that  he  gave 
me  an  attentive  ear;  and  somewhile  looked  very  steadily  on  me, 
and  with  grave  countenance  ;  somewhile  he  bit  the  lip,  and 
bowed  his  head/ 

When  the  embassador  proceeded  with  very  little  reserve  or 
deference  to  advise  James,  instead  of  keeping  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  which  he  was  reported  to  have  in  Ettricke  forest, 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  some  of  the  monastic  lands,  the  king 
appears  to  have  heard  him  throughout  with  a  patience  and 
a  courtesy,  which  place  his  character  in  a  very  favourable 
light.  But  he  answers  with  dignified  firmness,  though  with 
perfect  civility  and  gentleness. 

f  I  thank  God/  says  James,  i  I  am  able  to  live  well  enough  of 
that  which  I  have,  and  I  have  friends  that  will  not  see  me  mister. 
There  is  a  good  old  man  in  France,  my  good-father,  the  king  of 
France  (I  must  needs  call  him  so/  quoth  he,  "  for  I  am  sure  he 
is  like  a  father  to  me,)  that  will  not  see  me  want  any  thing  that 
lies  in  him  to  help  me  with.  ^Nevertheless/'  quoth  he,  "  J  shall 
seek  nothing  of  any  man  but  love  and  friendship  ;  and  for  my 
part  1  shall  hold  my  word  and  behecht  with  all  princes,  and  for 
no  man  living  shall  I  stain  mine  honnor  fur  any  worldly  good, 
with  the  grace  of  Jesu.  And  most  heartily  I  thank  the  king's 
grace,  mine  uncle,  for  his  advice  ;  but  in  good  faith  I  cannot  do 
so  ;  for  methinks  it  against  reason  and  God's  law  to  put  down 
their  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  which  have,"  quoth  he,  "  stand 
this  many  y?ars,  and  God's  service  maintained  and  keeped  in  the 
same.  And,"  quoth  he,  "  what  need  I  to  take  them  to  increase 
my  livelyhood,  when  I  may  have  any  thing  that  I  can  require  of 
them  ?  I  am  sure,"  quoth  he,  •'  there  is  not  an  abbey  in  Scot- 
land at  this  hour,  but  if  we  mister  any  thing,  we  may  have  of 
jhem  whatsoever  we  wil  desire  that  they  have ;  and  so  what 
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needs  us  to  spoil  them  r"     **  Sir/'  quoth  I,  u  they  are  a  kind  of 
unprofitable  people,  that  live  idly  upon  the  sweat  and  labours  of 
the  poor,  and  their  first  foundations  founded  upon  popery  and 
man's  constitutions ;  and  yet  doth  none  of  them  observe  the 
ground  and  rules  ot  their  professions  ;  for  in  their  first  entries  to 
religion,  they   profess  chastity,  wilful  poverty,  and  obedience. 
And,"  quoth  I,  "  if  it  please  your  grace,  as  to  the  first,  that  is, 
chastity  ;  1  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  unless  your  monks  be  more 
holy  in  Scotland  than  our's  are  in  England,  there  reigneth  now 
here    more  carnality,    incontinency,     buggery,    sodomy,   with 
leachery,  and  other  abominations,  than  is  used  in  cloysters  among 
monks,  chanons,  nuns,  and  friars,  which  could  never  appear,  so 
long  as  the  king's  majesty,  your  uncle,  committed  his  trust  to 
the  bishops  and  cieigy  of  his  realm,  for  their  visitations,  as  your 
grace  now  doth  ;  for  those  visitors  always  cloaked  their  vices  and 
abuses,  bee  use  they  would  not  have  their  own  appear  ;  but  when 
his  majesty  began  more  diligently  to  look  to  his  cure  and  kingly 
ollice,  as  well  in  those  spiritual  affairs,  as  h.  did  before  in  the 
temporal,  then  tried  he  out  all  their  abominations  and  abuses,  and 
so,  conform  to  God's  laws,  hath  eradicated  and  weed  them  out 
of  his  realm  ;  and  most  of  them  which  were  notable  houses,  his 
majesty  hath  committed  to  better  and  more  godly  uses.     Now 
Sir,"  quoth  I,  "  to  the  second  part  of  their  profession,  which  is 
wilful  poverty  :  I  am  sure,"  quoth  I,  "  your  grace  will  bear  me 
record,  that  they  might  be  called  rather  wilfully  rich,  than  wil- 
fully poor  ;  for  every  of  them  is  provided  of  a  rich  and  quiet 
life;  they  labour  not  for  their  living,  but  are  rather  fed  by  the 
labours  of  the  poor.     And  as  for  obedience,  1  think  surely  they 
are  obedient  in  heart  to  their  chief  captain,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  I  trow  they  are  not  without  bulls  under  lead,   whereby  they 
will  claim  to  be  exeemed  from  your  obedience  ;  so  that  I  cannot 
6ee  that  they  do  in  any  point  observe   any  part  of  their  profes- 
sions."    "  Oh,"  quoth*  the  king,  "  God  forbid  that  if  a  few  be 
not  good,  for  them   all  the  rest  should  be  destroyed.     Though 
eome  be  not,"  quoth  he,  "  there  be  a  great  many  gt<od  ;  and  the 
good   may  be  suffered,  and  the  evil   must  be  reformed  ;  as  ye 
shall  hear,"  quoth  he,  "  that  I  shall  help  to  see  it  redressed  in 
Scotland,  by   God's  grace,  if  I   brook   life."     "  Sir,"  quoth  1, 
"  ye  must  do  as  Christ  saith,   Omnis  plantatio,  qxtam  mm  plantarit 
pater  incus  caekitis,  tradkabitur.     And  so,"  quoth  I,  "  by  my 
truth,  ye  must  weed  them  up  by  the  root,  as  the  king's  grace, 
your  uncle,  hath  done,  or  else  ye  shall  never  redress  them." 
"  No,"  quotb  he,  "  I  am  sure  mine  uncle  will  not  desire  me  to 
do  otherwise,  nor  my  conscience  serveth  me."     "  No  Sir,"  quoth 
I,  "the  king's  majesty,   your  uncle,  doth   advise  you  of  those 
things,  both  for  your  honnor  and  profit,  and  proceeding  of  an 
entire  zeal,  love,  and  affection,  that  his  grace  beareth  towards 
you  :  and  now,  since  your  grace  hath  heard  the  same,  ye  may 
work  therein  as  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure."     "  Yea,"  quoth 
he,  *'  I  trust  the  king,  mine  uncle,  will  not  be  discontented  witk 
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me,  though  I  do  therein  according  to  my  conscience  ;  for,  by  my 
soul,"  quoth  he,  "  I  will  do  noshing  by  my  vv  11  that  vv  II  displease 
him  ;  and  whatsoever  tales  or  jeasi.ngs  l.ae  bee'i  told  his  »race, 
or  shall  be  hereafter  of  me,  his  grace  shall  find  ijye  ay  constant 
of  my  word  and  promise  mule  to  him." 

The  papers  relative  to  Sir  Ralph' Sadler's  embassy  to  Scot- 
land in  154.':>,  occupy  nearly  S00  pages  of  the  first  volume; 
and  throw  much  light  on  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time.  The  great  object 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  to  haye  the  young  queen  sent  into  England, 
and  educated  there  till  the  period  arrived  for  the  <;  illum- 
ination of  the  projected  nuptials  between  her  and  his  son 
Edward.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  appears  to  have  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  endeavours  to  bring  this  to  pass.  But  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  from  the  impetuous  resistance  of  national 
prejudice,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  parlies, 
were  too  numerous  to  be  overcome.  Nor  indeed  had  Henry 
himself  sufficient  temper  and  prudence  to  proceed  gradually 
and  leisurely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  design,  which 
would  probably  have  occasioned  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms at  a  much  earlier  period.  '  Instead  of  conciliating  the 
Scottish  nobles,  some  of  whom  rrally  were,  and  more  of 
whom  affected  to  be,  favourers  of  his  scheme,  by  well-timed 
presents  and  friendly  admonitions,  he  could  not  suppress  the 
ebullitions  of  his  spleen,  and  often  had  recourse  to  menace 
and  intimidation. 

James  Hamilton,  F/arl  of  Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unfavourable  to  the 
match  between  Edwaidand  the  ywung  princess;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  the  gieat  majority  Of  tin  Scotch  at  that  period,  he 
was  unwilling  to  trust  per  in  the  bower  of  Henry  ;  and  if  the 
treaty  of  marriage  was  effected)  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  in- 
corporated with  siuh  restrictions  and  conditions,  as  should  se- 
cure as  far  as  possible,  the  independent  sovereignty  and  judica- 
ture of  Scotland.  But  the  Earl  of  Arran  vuis  himself  one  of 
those  weak  and  unstable  men,  whose  resolves  are  usually 
governed  by  the  arguments  of  the  last  speaker,  who  are  con- 
sequently the  wayward  and  volatile  agents  of  present  impres- 
sions ;  and  who,  if  they  lie  not  destitute  of  rectitude,  have 
too  little  firmness  to  preserve  a  consistent  probity.  His  pro- 
fessions to  comply  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  wishes  of 
Henry,  and  to  promote  the  desired  match,  were  very  specious 
and  lair  to  bir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  were  probably  at  the  time, 
and  as  far  as  respected  the  immediate  sensation,  far  from  being 
insincere.  But  tlieie  was  not  sufficient  solidity  in  the  man 
to  adhere  to  his  present  declarations,  or  to  perform  what  he 
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professed.  Other  persons  interposed  who  excited  a  different 
view  of  policy  or  of  interest  in  his  mind  ;  and,  while  he 
fluctuated  in  uncertainty,  that  party  which  had  most  frequent 
and  most  familiar  access  to  him,  induced  him  ultimately  to 
adopt  that  conduct  which  best  accorded  with  their  particular  in- 
clinations. His  whole  public  life  seems  to  have  been  a  tissue 
of  inconsistencies.  He  was  alternately  in  the  interest  of 
England  and  of  France  ;  and,  after  professing  a  great  zeal  for 
the  reformation,  he  again  reverted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Cardinal  Bedtime,  or  Beaton,  was  the  person,  whose  oppo- 
sition to  the  English  match,  and  the  success  of  his  embassy, 
Sadler  had  most  to  dread.  The  interest  of  the  cardinal  was 
very  great  among  the  clergy  ;  and  he  seemed  the  soul  of  that 
party  who  were  most  anxious  to  prevent  the  alliance  with 
England,  and  to  preserve  the  ancient  religious  institutions  of 
the  realm.  When  the  English  embassador  arii\ed  in  Scot- 
land, he  found  the  cardinal,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the 
Douglasses,  confuted  in  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  ;  but  he  was 
not  long  afterwards  transferred  to  Blackness,  and,  thence  sent 
to  his  own  castle  at  St.  Andrew's.  Sir  Halph  Sadler  ciuka- 
voured  ineffectually  to  obtain  permission  to  have  hun  carried 
into  England,  where  the  governor  would  be  safe  fiom  his 
practices,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty.  The  governor  replied,  '  The  cardinal  had  /ever 
go  into  hell.'  Hut  he  assured  Sir  Ralph,  that  the  cardinal 
'should  not  come  out  of  prison  whilst  he  lived.'  Notwith- 
standing this  assurance,  we,  soon  after  this,  find  the  cardinal 
at  liberty,  and  contriving  means  with  the  queen  dowager, 
James  the  Vth's  widow,  the  governor  himself,  the  Eail  of 
Huntley,  and  the  French  embassador  who  had  lately  arrived, 
to  prevent  the  English  match,  anil  to  retain  Scotland  in  close 
amity  with  France.  The  French  embassador,  had  very  pro- 
vidently brought  with  him  a  stun  of  money  to  be  distributed 
in  such  lar-_:<  isei  ;unong  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  might  induce 
them  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  The  embassador  (La  Brochey)  had,  at  the  same  time, 
a  commission  to  •  bestow  yearly  pensions' among  the  partizans 
of  his  master. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  had  one  or  two  interviews  with  the 
queen  dowager,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  embas- 
sador, when  she  professed  a  great  readiness  to  promote  the 
intended  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  heir  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  the  embassador  with 
the  belief  that  the  governor  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  that  he  was  secretly  determined  to  have  the  young 
queen  coutracted  to  one  of  his  own  sons.     Sadler  seems  to 
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have  been,  in  some  degree,  duped  by  the  artifice  of  this 
intriguing  woman,  and  to  have  given  her  credit  for  more 
sincerity  than  she  deserved.  But  her  real  views  became  in  a 
short  time  no  longer  doubtful,  and  she  appeared  in  more  open 
opposition  to  the  English  interest. 

One  perplexing  circumstance  after  another  had  arisen  to 
frustrate  the  diligence  of  the  embassador  ;  his  sagacity  had 
been  eluded  by  a  succession  of  intrigues  ;  he  had  been  for 
a  time  cajoled  by  promises  which  were  either  never  intended 
to  be  kept,  or  which  the  parties  had  no  means  of  performing ; 
till  he  seems  to  have  become  uncertain  whether  to  consider  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Scot  the  greatest  adept  in  dissimulation. 

in  that  part  of  this  work,  which  relates  to  the  embassy  in 
1543,  though  the  whole  has  a  close  reference  to  the  trans- 
action of  which  we  have  just  exhibited,  rather  the  general 
features  and  spirit,  than  the  particular  outline,  there  are  but 
few  individual  passages  which  are  likely  very  much  to  interest 
the  reader  when  detached  from  the  rest  We  are  yet  un- 
willing to  pass  over  the  whole  without  exhibiting  one  or  two 
specimens.  The  following  will,  perhaps,  answer  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  any  other  passages  which  we  could  select. 

'  To  my  Lords  of  Suffolk,  Parr,  and  Durham,  17^  August, 
1543. 

'  It  may  like  your  good  lordships  to  understand  that,  I  have 
received  here  of  late  your  several  letters,  and  have  foreborn  to 
write  again,  because  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  some  cer- 
tain matter  to  writ-,  of  if  it  would  be  ;  b.it  that,  I  trow,  will  never 
be  had  amongst  those  men  here,  their  proceedings  are  so  uncer- 
tain. And,  now  what  appearance  there  is  how  things  shall  sue 
ceed,  you  shall  perceive  by  such  letters  as  1  write  pitsently 
herewith  to  the  king's  majesty  ;  but  what  will  follow,  God 
knoweth  ;  for  I  think  never  man  had  to  do  with  such  people. 
And  where,  in  another  of  your  before-written  letters,  ye  write, 
ye  fear  the  bottom  of  their  purpose  and  agreement  will  not  ap- 
pear till  they  shall  have  the  king's  money  in  their  purses ;  I 
have  also  thought  before  of  thai  matter,  and  by  mine  advice, 
if  the  king's  majesty  shall  resolve  upon  my  last  letters  to  send 
hither  any  money,  according  to  the  governour's  desire,  there 
shall  be  some  stay  made  of  his  highness  a  liberality  in  that  be- 
half, till  we  see  cause'  how  it  may  be  employed  to  good  purpose, 
wherein  it  may  please  your  lordships  to  give  me  your  advice  as 
the  case  shall  require.  Furthermore,  amongst  your  said  letters, 
I  have  received  the  special  advertisements  which  it  liked  you  to 
send  me,  whereof  I  shall  make  the  best  enquiry  I  can.  Part 
thereof  hath  some  appearance  of  truth,  and  part  I  know  to  be 
untrue.  But  as  I  have  sundry  times  written,  it  is  hard  to  judge 
the  end  of  those  perplexed  affairs  till   time  reveal  the  same. 
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For  my  part,  I  shall  be  as  vigilant  as  I  can.  And  though  plain- 
ness and  trutii  be  oft  times  abused  with  subtilty  and  falsehood, 
yet  in  the  end  always  truth  triumphed),  when  falsehood  shall 
take  reproach,  and  bear  the  burden  of  the  same.  Finally, 
where  it  appeareth  by  your  said  letters,  that  ye  understand  the 
young  queen  should  be  very  sick  ;  neither  the  governour  nor 
any  man  here  knoweth  thereof.  Indeed  she  was  9ick  of  the 
small-pox,  but  she  is  perfectly  recovered  of  the  same -more  than 
ten  days  passed.  And  also  peceiting  by  your  said  letters,  that 
ye  likewise  understand  that  the  said  young  queen  should  be 
wholly  under  the  government  of  the  cardinal  and  his  complices, 
and  under  their  strength ;  and  that  the  Lords  Livingston  and 
Lindsay,  favouring  the  governour,  seeing  they  bear  no  stroke, 
would  have  come  away,  and  the  old  queen  stopped  their  bag- 
gage that  they  could  not  depart  ;  as  your  said  letters  do 
make  mention.  To  say  mine  opinion,  I  think  surely  that  she  is 
in  such  custody  as  the  cardinal  and  his  complices  may  dispose 
of  her  at  hi->  pleasure.  For  the  dowager,  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
and  the  Lord  Erskine,  be  of  that  party  ;  and  the  castle  is  the 
dowager's,  whereof  also  the  Lord  Erskine  is  constable  and 
keeper,  and  hath  the  keys  of  all  the  posterns  and  back-gates; 
so  that,  if  they  list  to  convoy  her,  it  cannot  ly  in  the  power  of 
the  Lords  Livingston  and  Lindsay  to  impeach  it ;  wherefore, 
they  might  indeed  as  well  be  away  as  there.  But  yet  they  nei- 
ther desired  to  go  hence,  nor  did  the  dowager  stop  their  baggage, 
as  your  said  letters  prbport.  Nevertheless,  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Cassrib,  and  also  the  Eords  Maxwell  and  Somervail, 
to  whom  I  hiive  heretofore  declared  my  opinion  in  that  part, 
have  assured  me  upon  their  honuors,  that  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
and  L>rd  Erskine  will  safely  keep  and  preserve  her  for  the  time 
that  the  child  shall  be  in  their  hands,  for  the  which  they  be 
bound  on  their  lives  and  heritages. 

»  '  Whatsoever  trouble  be  within  the  realm,  they  say  her  said 
keepers  be  men  of  such  honnor,  as  will  undoubtedly  discharge 
their  loyalty  in  that  behalf,  and  preserve  her  to  be  married  in 
England,  as  was  decreed  by  the  parliament.  This  they  say,  but 
how  it  will  prove,  God  knoweth,  who,'  &c. 

The  next  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  30th  October, 
1543,  which  relates  principally  to  the  predominance  of  the 
French  faction  in  Scotland,  and  the  growing  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  an  English  sovereignty. 

'  The  French  embassador  who  remaineth  still  with  the  queen 
at  Stirling,  practiseth  and  liboureth  by  all  the  means  he  can, 
to  interrupt  the  marriage  between  'he  young  queen  of  Scotland 
and  my  lord  prmc:  s  grace,  and  to  won  all  noolemen  here  to  the 
devotion  of  France,  and  to  ma  e  division  and  extreme  wars  be- 
tween those  two  realm*  y  for  the  maintenance,  whereof  is  pro- 
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mised  by  the  said  embassador,  on  the  French  king's  behalf, 
whatsoever  aid  they  will  requ  re  against  the  next  year,  besides 
great  rewards  and  yearly  pensions  as  is  aforesaid  ;  which  things 
the  said  dowager  and  cardinal  do  advance  and  set  forth  by  all 
the  means  they  can  ;  and  also  they  labour  to  set  an  unity  and 
agreement  between  the  governour  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  rather 
to  join  them  together  on  the  French  party.  Assuring  your  lord- 
ships, that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  whole  body  of  the  realm, 
which  of  themselves  they  naturally  do  covet  and  desire.  France 
they  say  hath  always  aided  them  with  money  and  munition,  as 
now  they  have  promised  more  largely  by  that  which  they  have 
brought.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  England,  they  say,  seeketh 
nothing  else  but  to  bring  them  to  subjection,  and  to  have  supe- 
riority and  dominion  over  them  ;  which  universally  they  do  so 
detest  and  abhor,  as  in  my  poor  opinion  they  will  never  be 
brought  into  but  by  force.  And  though  such  noblemen  as  pre- 
tend to  be  the  king's  majesty's  friends  here,  could  be  contented 
as  they  say,  that  his  majesty  had  the  superiority  of  this  realm  ; 
yet  I  assure  your  lordships,  to  say  as  I  think,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  hath  two  servants  or  friends  that  is  of  the  same  mind, 
or  that  would  take  their  parts  in  that  behalf.  Many,  I  think, 
when  they  shall  .perceive  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  king's 
majesty's  power,  very  fear  (which  1  call  force)  sh,aU  enforce  them 
to  yield  to  that  thing,  which  they  will  never  do,  if  they  shall 
find  themselves  able  to  make  their  part  good.' 

After  the  *  embassy  to  Scotland  in  1543/  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  expences  of  Somerset's  expedition  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  VJ.  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  Next 
come  three  letters  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  one  of  which 
is  from  '  Marye  the  Quene/  and  another  from  'Phillip 
and  Marye  the  Quene.'  These  two  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Sadler  while  he  was  living  in  retirement  at  his  seat 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  show  that,  though  Sadler  had  profited 
by  the  recent  spoliation  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  not 
reconverted  to  popery  by  the  present  change  in  the  creed  of 
the  court,  he  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  by  the  government,  and  considered  as  a  person 
on  whose  aid  they  might  rely  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 
quillity. This  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  he  had. not  been 
an  idle  pupil  in  the  school  of  diplomacy,  nor  a  careless  ob- 
server of  the  limes ;  and  that  his  conduct  was  sufficiently 
discreet  for  his  security  in  this  perilous  period.  The  remain- 
der of  the  first  volume  from  p.  3?5  to  732,  is  filled  with 
letters  written  during  the  war  of  the  Scottish  reformation,  in 
1559—60. 

The  reformation  had  made  great  progress  in  Scotland 
since  lite  death  of  James  the  Fifth,  in  1542,  and  the  return 
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of  Marv  to  that  kingdom  from  France  in  1.56!.  In  15.57, 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Scottish  reformers  had  entered 
iuto  an  association  for  the  defence  of  their  faith  and  for  their 
common  security,  which  they  termed  the  '  Congregation  of 
the  Lord.'  This  league,  which  was  at  first  kept  .secret,  was 
generally  known,  and  publicly  avowed  ill  loo{).  The  queen 
regent  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  stop  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  opinions.  But  her  administration  was  too 
much  subject  to  the  evil  genius  of  French  counsellors;  and 
her  measures  tended  rather  to  augment  than  to  stifle  the  ilame. 
The  arrival  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland  in  1639,  added  great 
strength  to  the  party  of  the  reformers.  This  spiritual  chief- 
tain had  been  matured  iuto  a  vigorous  and  invincible  fanatic 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  redoubted  John  Calvin  at 
Geneva.  Calvin  had  infused  such  principles  into  his  Scot- 
tish pupil  as  aggravated  the  native  ferocity  of  his  disposition, 
and  fitted  him  in  that  half  barbarous  period,  to  spread  the 
mania  of  proselytism  among  his  followers.  Fanaticism  al- 
ways borders  closely  on  insanity ;  and,  if  they  are  not  the 
same,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  difference 
consists. 

The  reformers,  inflamed  by  the  fury  of  Knox,  set  no 
bounds  to  their  opposition  to  the  established  religion;  and  if 
they  attacked  its  intolerance,  it  was  only  to  substitute  their 
own  intolerant  system  in  its  stead.  The  statesmen  of  the  ca- 
binet of  Elizabeth,  though  they  were  men  of  too  much  sobriety 
and  good  sense  to  approve  all  the  violent  proceedings  of  John 
Knox,  and  his  adherents,  yet  they  clearly  discerned  that  the 
mass  of  strength  which  this  party  possessed,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  it  was  animated,  formed  a  very  suitable  instru- 
ment, at  this  critical  juncture,  for  rescuing  Scotland  from 
a  state  of  dependence  on  Fiance,  and  for  discouraging  the 
hopes  and  preventing  the  attempts  of  the  popish  party  in  this 
country,  who  seem  generally  to  have  esteemed  the  pretensions 
of  Mary  to  the  English  crown  preferable  to  the  right  of  Eli- 
zabeth. When  therefore  the  leaders  of  the  *  Scottish  Con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,'  sent  a  deputation  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  English  government,  the  politic  Cecil  very  strenuously 
recommended  a  compliance  with  the  object  of  the  embassy. 
This  wise  minister  drew  up  a  very  comprehensive  and  ela- 
borate memorial  on  this  subject,  which  is  very  properly  in-r 
serted  in  this  work,  and  is  a  most  statesmanlike  production. 

Sir  Raiph  Sadier  was  sent  to  Berwick  hi  1559,  under  an 
ostensible  commission  with  Sir  James  Croft  ami  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  settle  some  disputes  respecting  the  bor- 
ders, but  in  reality  to  confer  with  the  Scottish  reformers  who 
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were  in  arms  against  the  government,  to  animate  their  courage 
and  afford  them  all  necessary  supplies.  The  object  of  the 
English  cabinet  was  to  assist  the  reformers  in  such  a  clan- 
destine manner  as  might  not  embroil  the  two  nations  in  a  war. 
Thus  in  No.  Xll.  Cecil  says  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 

*  In  your  conferences,  me  thinketh,  the  protestants  there  should 
be  thus  persuaded,  that  considering  we  be  in  peace  with  there 
enemyes,  and  may  not  conveniently  breake  without  great  injurye 
offered  unto  us,  or  evident  commoditee  thereby  ensuing,  that 
therefore  they  should  devise  such  wayes,  wherby  they  might  be 
helped  by  us,  and  yet  we  to  remayne  in  peace  as  we  do/ 

In  No.  XXXV.  of  the  collection  of  letters  rel^ive  to 
the  Scottish  reformation,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his 
fellow  commissioner,  Sir  James  Croft,  detail  to  Cecil  the 
account  of  the  circumstances,  resources,  and  intentions  of 
the  reformists,  which  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Balnares, 
who  had  been  secretly  deputed  by  the  '  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation' for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to 
observe,  these  anti-papistical  religionists,  who  were  professedly 
contending  for  nothing  but  liberty  of  conscience,  confidentially 
declaring  to  the  English  agents,  that  *  whatsoever  pretence 
they  make,  the  principall  marke  they  shote  at,  is,  to  make 
an  alteration  of  the  state  and  auctoryte,'  or,  in  other  words, 
to  subvert  the  then  established  government.  For  a  present  aid 
in  this  godly  purpose,  the  English  commissioners  agreed  to 
advance  them  the  sum  of  20001.  and  made  them  the  promise 
of  a  more  liberal  supply. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  John  Knox  in  the  assumed 
name  of  John  Sinclear  to  Sir  John  Croft : 

Right  Worshipfull, 
*  These  are  to  advertise  you,  that  upon  Monday,  the  17th  of 
September,  the  lords  of  the  congregacion  departed  from  Sterling, 
where  they  had  remayned  certain  dayes  before,  in  consultacion 
upon  thies  present  affaires.  Therle  of  Arrane  being  in  their 
companye,  they  departed  altogether,  I  saye,  to  Hamilton,  to  my 
lord  duke,  for  reconsiliacion  to  be  made  betwixt  him  and  summe 
lords  and  other  gentlemen,  whome,  before,  he  and  his  freinds 
having  authoritie,  had  offended.  In  that  compayne  departed 
bothe  the  men  who  last  wer  with  you,  together  with  the  lurde 
of  Graunge.  God  unite  their  harts  in  perfett  love.  Before  I 
wrote  unto  you  and  unto  Mr.  Secretary,  that-»ules  summe  sup* 
porte  were  made  unto  particular  men,  and  especiallie  to  those 
whome  I  did  notefie  in  writing,  that,  impossible  it  ware  unto 
them  to  serve  in  this  action.  For  albeit  that  money,  by  the 
adversarie  partie,  largelie  offred,  collide  not  corrupt  them,  yet 
shulde  extreame  povertie  compell  them  to  remayne  at  home; 
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for  they  are  so  super  expended  alreadie,  that  they  are  not  hable 
to  bcare  oute  their  trayne,  and  (he  same  thing  I  write  unto  you 
again,  reqmermg  you  to  signifie  the  same  to  suche  as  tendre  the 
furtherauuce  of  this  cause.  If  any  persuade  you  that  they 
wool,  or  maye  serve  withoute  supporte,  they  duo  but  deceyve 
you.  If  I  did  not  perfetlie  understand  their  necessitie,  I  woolde 
not  write  so  preciselie ;  fur  I  nothing  doubte  to  ob'.eyne  of  them 
by  the  authentic  of  God's  word,  what  lyeth  in  their  power; 
yea,  if  they  coulde  have  money  uppon  their  lands,  1  shulde 
never  solicitl  for  them;  but  the  knowledge  of  their  poverlie, 
and  the  desier  which  I  have  that  the  cause  prosper,  makith  me 
bolde  to  speake  my  judgement.  If  we  lacke  those,  Sir,  whome 
in  my  former  lettrcs  I  expressed,  our  power  will  be  weaker  then 
men  Inline.  Fraunce  seaketh  all  meanes  to  make  them  freands, 
and  to  diminish  our  nombrc.  Ye  are  not  ignorant  what  povertie 
on  the  one  parte,  and  money  largelie  offered  uppn  the  other 
parte,  is  hable  to  persuade.  Be  advertised,  and  advertise  you 
others,  as  you  favour  the  success  of  the  cause.  I  have  doon  what 
in  me  lyeth,  that  corruption  entre  not  amongst  them  ;  and  at 
my  last  departing  from  them,  I  reielie  beleve  that  they  were  of 
one  mynde,  to  promote  the  cause  enterprised,  but  the  power  of 
summe  is  suche  as  before  I  have  expressed.  One  thing  must  I 
suite  of  you,  to  witt,  that  either  by  yourselfe  or  ctit  by  Sir  Rafe 
Sadlcyr,  to  whome  I  could  not  write,  because  no  acquayntaunee 
bathe  been  betwixt  us,  ye  woolde  procure  a  licence  for  my 
mother,  Elizabeth  Bowis,  to  visitt  me,  and  to  remayne  with  me 
for  a  seas  n;  tbe  comfort  of  her  conscience,  whiche  cannot  be 
tt  without  God's  woorde  trulie  preached,  and  his  sacraments 
rightelie  mini st red,  is  the  cause  of  her  request,  and  of  my  care. 
The  castell  of  Edinburghe  hath  narrowlie  eskaped  betray eng, 
l>ut  nowe,  I  hope,  it  be  in  better  asjurance,  because  the  quene 
and  her  Frenche  counsaille  are  disapoyntid  of  their  purpose  in 
that  bihalfe.  They  have  began  to  fortefie  Leyht.  Tneir  soul- 
diers  supplie  the  place  of  pioneers,  for  augmentation  of  their 
wagis.  As  other  things  occurrith,  ye  shall  be  advertised.  And 
thus  I  commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Omnipotent.  From 
St.  Androwes,  the  xxj  of  September,  1559. 

Your's  to  his  power, 
'John  Sikclear.' 

In  No.  CIII.  we  find  Cecil  in  a  letter  *  to  Sir  R.  Sadlier 
and  Sir  James  Croft,'  intimating  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
headstrong  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  reformists ;  and  ex- 
pressing a  particular  dislike  of  Knox. 

*  I  assure  you,' says  the  wise  secretary,  '  I  fear  much  the  lack 
of  the  protectants.  I  mean  not  only  in  substance  of  power,  but 
also  of  undcrstandlnp;.  Of  all  others,  Knoxe's  name,  if  it  ne  not 
«:  odman's,  /'*  most  odibst  here ;  and  therefore  J  wish  no  mention 
of'  him  hither.' 

Crit.  tUv.  Vol.  21,  October,  1810.  M 
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In  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  Scott  says, 
'  on  account  of  their  Geneva  discipline,  and  particularly  from 
Knox's  republican  tenets.'  We  suspect  that  Elizabeth  had 
conceived  a  bitter  antipathy  to  Knox,  from  a  book  which 
he  had  written  against  the  '  monstrous  regiment  of  women? 
■which  must  have  been  singularly  offensive  to  this  high-minded 
female  autocrat.  In  another  place  Cecil  says,  '  Surely  I  lyke 
not  Knoxe's  audacite.'     f  His  writings  do  no  good  here,'  &c. 

In  the  numerous  letters  in  this  part  of  the  work,  there  are 
very  few  which  will  excite  much  curiosity  or  be  read  with  much 
interest.  Some  of  them  are  very  trifling,  and  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  transactions  of  the  period  to  which 
they  relate.  The  general  impression  which  the  v^iole  will 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  a  patient  perusal,  is  an 
increased  conviction  of  the  discreet  and  cautious,  but  wise 
and  salutary  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The 
economy  of  Elizabeth,  which,  at  times,  approaches  the  con- 
fines of  parsimony,  so  as  almost  to  obstruct  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  wisest  councils,  is  also  very  distinctly  pouitrayed; 
and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  witlithe  lavish  expenditure 
of  after  times.  Sadler,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Scottish  reformists,  is  but  scantily  supplied 
with  money,  though  money  is,  for  some  time,  the  only  species 
of  aid  which  he  is  permitted  to  impart.  And  this  aid  does 
not  appear  altogether  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which,  making  the  greatest  allowance  for  the  de- 
pretiation  of  money  since  that  period,  strongly  characterizes 
the  frugal  disbursements  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  singular  po- 
verty of  the  Scotch,  to  whom  such  a  subsidy,  if  so  it  may  be- 
called,  was  an  important  acquisition.  On  one  Occasion  we 
find  Sadler  entrusting  the  lord  of  Ormeston  with  10001.  for 
the  use  of  the  Lords  of  the  Cuiigr^gation.  Ormeston,  on 
his  road  to  the  reformists,  was  waylaid  by  the  Earl  of  lioth- 
well,  and  despoiled  of  his  treasure.  When  the  English  mi- 
nisters become  acquainted  with  this  mischance,  we  perceive 
even  Cecil  himself  unwilling  for  some  time,  to  divulge  it  to 
his  mistress. — See  Vol.  I.  573. 

In  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  period  of  15  50 — fiO,  it  is 
evident  that  policy  rather  than  piety  impelled  the  succour  i» 
money,  and  subsequently  in  men,  with  which  the  English  go- 
vernment furnished  John  Knox  and  his  formidable  host 
against  the  then  Scottish  establishments  both  in  church  and 
$tate.  Elizabeth  herself  3eems  to  have  had  no  dislike  to  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  the  popish  rites ;  and  the  English 
liturgy  retains  numerous  vestiges  of  the  popish  mass  book. 
The  violent  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  reformers  must  have 
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excited  the  disgust  of  the  sober  religionists  in  the  English 
cabinet.  But,  like  wise  men,  they  viewed  the  matter  as  a 
question  of  state ;  and  they  saw  it  much  more  safe  for  this 
country,  that  Scotland  should  fall  under  the  sway  of  a  fana- 
tical presbytery,  than  of  a  popish  clergy  and  government 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Had  the  popish  party,  at 
this  time,  prevailed  over  the  Lords  of  the  Congregacion,  it 
would  have  been  only  by  the  help  of  French  money  and 
French  troops.  The  French  would  consequently  have  ob- 
tained a  firm  footing  in  Scotland,  and  they  would  have  made 
use  of  that  country,  as  they  had  ofteu  heretofore  done,  as  an 
instrument  of  hostility  to  this  kingdom,  anil  perhaps  ultimately 
of  its  subjugation.  Had  not  France  about  this  period  been 
herself  distracted  with  civil  and  religious  feuds,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  furnished  more  ample  and 
efficacious- means  of  repressing  the  attempt  of  the  reformers 
to  subvert  both  the  church  and  state ;  and  Elizabeth  would 
then  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  less  calculating  aud  nig- 
gardly in  her  aid  both  in  money  and  in  men. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Art.  VIII. — The  Lower  World,  a  Poem,  in  fotr  Books, 
with  Notes  by  Mr.  Pratt.     1810. 

WHOEVER  advocates  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity 
is  sure  to  find  a  favourable  audience  ;  it  matters  not  that  his 
arguments  be  weakj  or  the  language  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped be  tame  and  inexpressive:  the  subject  alone  com- 
mands our  attention,  and  our  feelings  and  prejudices  mould 
into  eloquence  that  which  is,  in  fact,  mere  common-place 
rhapsody.  It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that  we  can  account 
for  the  praise  lavished  on  some  men,  and  some  writings, 
whose  dulness  must  otherwise  have  consigned  them  to  ob- 
livion ;  it  is  thus  that  men  who  pour  out  their  tedious  hour- 
long  stream  of  trite  declamation  on  the  liberty  and  the  lights 
of  the  people,  are  styled  energetic  orators ;  and  that  stringers 
together  of  respectable  truisms  against  debauchery  and  infi- 
delity, such  as  Dr.  Beattie,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Moore,  are  called  philosophers.  These  remarks  instantly 
suggested  themselves  to  us,  when  we  recollected  the  fame 
which  Mr.  Pratt  has  acquired  by  this  and  by  his  former 
publications ;  but  we  would  not  be  understood  to  apply  them 
to  Mr.  Pratt  without  very  considerable  deductions.  Mr.  V, 
has  certainly  had  the  uniform  merit  or  good  fortune  of  choos- 
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ing  such  popular  subjects  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded ; 
bur  he  has  unquestionably  other  claims  to  public  approbation. 
He  has  information,  sagacity,  feeling,  and  what  ma)  be  said 
to  comprehend  all  three,  he  has  taste:  still  we  think  that  had 
the  subjects  of  his  \v0rk9  been  less  judiciously,  shall  we  say, 
or  luckilv,  chosen,  he  would  not  have  attained  so  much  lite- 
rary reputation.  The  present  work  especially,  we  think,  must 
owe  its  fame  rather  to  the  popular  nature  of  its  subject  than 
to  the  soundness  of  its  reasoning,  or  the  beauty  of  its  style. 
Mr.  P.  is  certainly  a  minor  poet;  he  has  none  of  the  com- 
manding power  of  genius.  The  '  mens  divinior  atque  os 
magna  sonaturum,'  are  no  part  of  his  composition  ;  but  then, 
he  has  some  command  of  language,  some  power  of  illustra- 
tion, and  an  easy  rlow  of  versification,  which  entitle  him  to  a 
very  respectable  rank  among  that  class  of  poetical  writers  of 
whom  we  think  Horace  speaks  with  too  much  severity  when 
he  says  that  neither  #<  men,  nor  gods,  nor  columns  allow 
them.' 

The  poem  before  us  is  intended  to  reprobate  the  cruelties 
exercised  towards  that  part  of  creation  which  Mr.  P.  quaintly 
calls  '  The  Lower  World  ;'  and  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  Lord  Erskine's  bill  on  the  same  subject.  There 
certainly  cannot  be  a  nobler  exertion  of  the  intellect  than  to 
enforce  either  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  the  sacred  duty  of 
mercy  ;  and  therefore  we  give  our  unqualified  approbation  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill :  but  we  think  that  there  are  many 
virtues  which  can  never  be  inculcated  by  penal  statutes,  and 
their  necessary  train  of  informers,  spies,  and  false-swearers, 
it  will  be  said  that  the  opposite  vices  may  be  prevented; 
we  think  not  effectually,  nor  even  in  any  degree  without  in- 
troducing a  greater  evil  than  the  one  sought  to  be  remedied. 
'  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast'  from  the  pure 
motive  of  mercy  alone;  the  cruel  man  finds  his  advantage 
go  inseparably  connected  with  his  duty,  that  he  will  not  be 
disposed  to  use  any  unnecessary  rigour;  indeed  Lord  Erskine 
says  himself  that  he  '  defies  any  man  to  point  out  any  one 
abuse  of  a  brute,  which  is  property,  by  its  owner,  which  is 
not  directly  against  his  own  interest/  This  then  we  think  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  bill,  should,  we  say  nothing  of  its- 
extremely  pattial  confinement  to  particular  classes  of  people, 
andeven  to  particular  species  of  brutes ;  and  therefore  we 
believe,  notwithstanding  the   assertions   of  Mr.    P.  (p.  97)> 


*  Mediocribus  essepoetis 
Non  homines,  non  dii,  non  conceasere  columnse. 
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that  the  late  Mr.  Windham  was  perfectly  serious  iu  Lis  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Mr.  P.  at  j).  '24,  makes  an  ingenious  kind  of  an  attempt  to 
deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism  by  descanting  on  the  righ- 
teousness of  his  motives,  and  w  ith  reference  to  the  excellence 
of  the  theme  which  his  mu&Cx  has  here  chosen  to  embellish, 
he  says  in  language  more  polite  than  what  we  literary  cen- 
sors are  used  to,  that  '  Critics  are  men  and  will  befriend  her 
here.'  We  will  btfrieud  her  then;  but,  as  friends  have  the 
privilege  of  blaming  those  whom  they  commend,  we  must 
preface  our  panegyric  on  particular  passages  L>y  a  slight  cen- 
sure on  the  design  of  the  poem  \\  e  do  not  see  what  ad- 
jiintane  will  arise  from  it;  it. displays  an  elaborate  colli 
of  indisputable  truisms,  and  a  Serious  reprobation  of  .some 
such  "luring  cruelties,  a.s  none  but  the  very  lowest,  most  ig- 
norant, and  mOst  depiaved  minds  could  think  of  defending. 
Where  then  we  a>k  is  the  utility  of  this  p  >i  *.;e  upj>eal  to 
humanity?  Butchers  and  drovers  do  not  read  verse;  Smith- 
field  and  Clare  uiaikit  :;ie  haunts  where  the  Muse-,  should 
they  be  inclined  to  visit  them,  ore  not  likely  to  iind  an  hos- 
pitable reception  :  \et,  to  all  other  men.  and  iu  all  other 
places,  this  poem  canu:)t  but  appear  a  nine  tedious  compi- 
lation of  thread-bare  an  I  usqlqsq  icmatLs.  liaised  Air  Pratt 
himself  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  our  opinion,  lor  he  j»ays, 

'  The  just,  lis  true,  no  advocate  require, 

Or  from  tue  sage's  force,  or  po-ts  fire; 

Ere  that  can  point  the  moral,  tins  the  song, 

Nature  has  borne  subiimer  truths  along/  cVc. — P.  16. 

But,  continues  Mr.  1*. 

*  The  dread  human  savage  si  ill  untam'd 

Boast  of  the  Higher  Worhl,  yet  unreciatuu-d; 
Oh  !   for  a  law  that  monster  to  on  ham, 
Who  boasts  the  luxury  of  giving  pain.' — Vk 

Now,  as  to  this  sort  of  beings,  there  are,  we^  think,  very  few 
of  them,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  boast  of  the  Migln  r 
World;  but  even  those  fe.v  whose  ignorance  and  profligacy 
are  delighted  by  hunting  cocks  and  iiding  horses  to  death, 
will  never  be  reclaimed  by  live  sweet  inrlueuces  of  poetry,  for 
one  of  the  following  reasons:  either  they  cannot  read,  or,  if 
they  can,  they  read  only  the  Sporting  Calendar;  and,  as  to  a 
law  for  them,  Mr.  P.  knows  very  well  that  these  aie  the  very 
persons  who  would  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law,  to  which  he  alludes. 

But,  after  all,  utility  is  no  fair  criterion  of  poetry;  its 
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chief,  and  as  many  critics  have  thought,  its  only  object  should 
be  to  please.  On  this  ground  Mr.  P.  presents  fair  claims  to 
approbation  :  throughout  all  his  works  he  has  ever  appeared 
to  us  an  ingenious,  pleasing  writer,  tinctured  only  with  a 
little  affectation  of  sentiment;  his  powers  of  pleasing  do  not 
seem  at  all  diminished  in  the  present  poem,  of  which  we 
shall  give  some  account,  and  extract  such  passages  as  have 
delighted  us  most  in  the  perusal.  It  is  divided  into  four 
books,  in  which  the  poet  employs  all  the  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations which  experience  and  history  can  supply  to  re- 
commend mercy,  and  to  establish  his  point  of  procuring  le- 
gislative interference.  In  one  place  he  is  carried  away,  by 
the  enthusiasm  either  of  benevolence  or  poetry,  into  a  rather 
ludicrous  personification.  He  supposes  the  whole  brute 
creation  congregated  together  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  they  Mere  heretofore  in  Noah's  ark  ;  and  with 
human  voice  speaking  altogether,  and  petitioning  that  august 
assembly,  to  pass  Lord  Erskine's  bill  or  any  bill  of  similar 
tendency.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  gigantic  absurdity ; 
and  we  hope  never  again  to  see  Mr.  P.'s  good  sense  so  misled 
by  that  most  dangerous  and  most  deluding  figure  of  speech, 
personification.  This  however  is  the  worst  instance  of  the 
hiock-pathetic  which  his  book  contains;  and  in  contrast  to  it 
we  will  present  the  reader  with  the  following  pleasing  pic* 
ture  of  the  tender  fidelity  of  the  dog.  Mr.  P.  thus  addresses 
the  brutal  owner  of  the  ill-used,  but  affectionate  animal  : 

*  Wretch!  could'st  thou  see  him  when  thy  useless  breath 

At  last  shall  give  thee  to  the  grasp  (if  death, 

When  haply  thy  sole  mourner  fix'd  he  stands, 

Watches  thy  couch  and  licks  thy  barbarous  hands ; 

Those  hands  that  long  have  tried  their  force  to  prove 

Thy  heart  was  dead  to  pity,  truth,  and  love. 

Ah!  could'st  thou  view  him,  seem  to  *  look  a  prayer, 

Or  heave  the  moan  that  seem'd  to  *  speak  despair ; 

Then  follow  sad  thy  body  to  the  grave, 

There  f  each  extremity  of  hunger  brave  ; 

Nor  quit  the  spot  till  famine,  fraud,  or  force 

Drove  him  awhile  to  quit  thy  much-lov'd  corse ; 

Soon  to  return — enamour?d  of  the  spot — 

Thy  savage  nature,  rage  and  stripes  forgot ; 


*  We  print  these  words  in  italics  because  Mr.  P.  has  ;  we  ourselves  are. 
perfectly  unable  to  find  the  treason.  There  is  no  point  in  them,  and  if  there 
were,  this  is  a  bad  way  of  pointing  it  out.  We  have  committed  the  same 
fault  ourselves  to  give  Mr.  P.  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

i  Query  which  is  which  ? 
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iFould'st  thou  see  this,  perchance  one  tear  would  start, 

One  brief  compunction  stir  thy  stony  heart ; 

Then  mijjht'st  thou  wish  ingratitude  forgiven, 

And  dread,  that  crime  of  hell,  to  show  offended  Heaven.' 

P.  29. 

Mr.  P.  shews  considerable  knowledge  of  pathetic  writing 
by  the  above  minute  enumeration  of  tender  circumstances, 
-nor  have  we  any  thing  to  object  to  the  passage  except  the 
needless  Alexandrine  with  which  it  concludes. 

The  following  description  of  the  horse  is  spirited  :    • 

'  See  how  yon  courser,  unconstrained  and  free, 

Grateful  repays  his  hour  of  liberty  ; 

Leaps  from  his  couch  upon  the  verdant  "round 

And  wakes  an  echo  at  each  glad  rebound  : 

He  loves  his  master's  figure,  loves  his  call. 

And  not  reluctant,  follows  to  the  stall. 

No  slavish  curb,  no  fetter  he  requires, 

A  patron  beckons  and  a  friend  inspires; 

Even  when  in  chains  so  gentle  is  the  sway, 

With  service  pleas'd,  in  bondage  he  is  gay; 

Bends  to  the  saddle,  champs  the  bit  in  sport, 

And  seems  the  burden  of  his  lord  to  court ; 

From  dawn  to  nightfall  traverses  the  land, 

Cbeer'd  by  the  well-known  voice  and  fondling  hand/ 

p.  59—60. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  Mr.  P.  possesses  consi- 
derable feeling;  we  cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark  than  by  quoting  the  subsequent  passage,  in 
which  he  goes  beyond  himself  iu  his  delightful  delineation  of 
parental  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  first  son. 

*  Soon  as  the  long-wish'd  gift — an  heir  appears, 
Nature  comes  smiling  thro'  her  graceful  tears  1 
Comes  in  a  inotner's  form,  anil  gives  the  boy 
To  a  glad  father's  arms  and  all  is  joy! 
Tlie  pangs  matemil  change  to  speechless  bliss, 
And  that  immortal  moment,  when  the  kiss, 
The  Jirst  fond  kiss  the  infant's  lip  receives 
Unconscious  of  the  transports  that  it  gives ; 
The  new  emotions  thronging  to  the  heart, 
What  future  moment  shall  such  joy  impart  :' 

Mr.  P.  intimates  that  this  is  his  last  offering  to  the  Muses ; 
he  may  say  of  himself  that  he  has  passed  '  nee  turpem  se- 
nectam  nee  cithara  carentem.'  The  Muses  no  doubt  have 
been  pleasant  companions  to  him ;  but,  if  he  will  give  up 
their  fellowship  we  will  not  violently  object  to  it..   We  re- 
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collect  what  Horace  says,  '  Solve  senesccntem  mature  s6m/ 
equum,'  &c.  and  though  we  do  not  perceive  the  least  decay 
in  Mr.  P.'s  faculties,  yet  we  applaud  his  wisdom  and  reso- 
lution (for  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  poet  to  relinquish 
his  darling  art)  in  this  timely  retreat  from  Parnassus,  he  could 
not  have  left  a  more  grateful  memento  behind  him  than  this 
poetical  and  pathetic  appeal  to  humanity. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article  we  must  notice  one  or  two 
faults,  which  we  have  discovered  in  this  poem.  Though  it 
cannot  tend  to  correct  Mr.  P.'s  errors,  it  may  prevent  a 
similar  offending"  in  those,  whom  his  example  might  other- 
wise seduce.  The  first  is,  that  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling, 
3Vlr>P.  affects  more  than  the  subject  warrants.  This  might 
be  proved  by  many  instances,  but  the  glaring  one  we  have 
given  of  the  brute  assembly  at  the  House  of  Commons  is 
quite  sufficient. 

Another  is  that  to  raise  his  subject  he  has  recourse  to. 
swelling  amplifications,  which  cast  a  hue  of  ridicule  over 
what  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  We  shall  give  as  an  ex- 
ample the  following  maguificent  circumlocution  for  Smith* 
field: 

'  Next  view  him  *  on  the  spot,  long  stain'd  by  power, 

Sad  monument  of  England's  darkest  hour; 

Where  hecatombs  of  human  victims  bled, 

As  big;ot  rage  the  sanguine  edict  spread  ; 

While  fatal  zeal  usurp'd  religion'?  name, 

Dire  scne!  devoted  stjU  to  England'*  s.hame  ;    • 

The  tillf  hatiditii  there  each  other  meet 

For  tru-  Bru)e-Dcmon  fchere  ha  fi\ed  h:s  seat, 

And  though  for  rnercv  England  has  a  tear, 

A  hand,  a  heart,  the  Den. on  riots  there.' — p.  35— 6. 

Besides  the  amplification  to  which  we  above  alluded,  the.ie 
Jines  are  reprehensible  for  the  veiy  tasteless  per»onilication  of 
the  Brute-Demon  which  they  present. 

'  The  happy  father  would  that  joy  declare, 
Where  it  bestowed  while  thunders  rent  ihe  air; 
And  summer  .»eein'd  to  rise  on  winter's  morn, 
'Tis  nature's  jubilee — a  son  is  born  !' — p  73. 

The  two  following  lines,  where  the  bard  is  alluding  to  his 
advanced  age,  seem  to  us  very  pleasing  and  even  poetical  : 

'  While  Time  prepares  his  sweeping  scyihe  to  bring, 
And  cover  with  his  own  the  poet's  wing.' — p.  79. 

*  The  ox.  f  Query  butchers  or  drbversk 
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We  hope  that  period  may  be  far  distant — for  a  life  spent 
in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  benevolence  (we  speak  of  Mr. 
P.  only  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  writings,  we  never 
have  even  seen  him),  cannot  end  without  a  very  serious 
chasm  m  society. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  extracts  better  than  with  Mr. 
P.'s  laudatory  address  to  his  country  ;  we  trust  the  praise  is 
not  bestowed  without  reason. 

'  And  thou  !   as  oft  the  raptur'd  muse  has  sung1, 

Devote  to  thee  since  first  ihe  lyre  she  strung; 

E'en  to  the  hour  that  warns  her  n  w  to  part, 

O  may  her  last  fond  offering  reach  thy  heart; 

Yes,  thou  rever'd  and  sympathizing  land, 

First  to  extend  thy  ever-ht Ipittg  hand. 

Oft  has  thy  tender  pity  temper'd  power, 

Kais'd  even  vice  iii  dark  misfortune's  hour; 

Brought  timely  succour  to  the  hapless  slave, 

And  snatch'd  pride's  destin'd  victim  from  the  grave; 

Not  conquest's  only,  thine  com p  ide, 

A  truth  thy  miriads  sanction  with  a  smile  ; 

Bulwarks  of  strength  !  when  warm'd  to  mercy's  laws 

These  myriads  mercy  Calls  to  aid  her  gentle  luws. 

And  ah  !  when  homefelt  or  when  foreign  storm* 

The  chequer' d  scenery  of  life  dt  forms,  '    : 

Folly  and  vice  the  darkling  prospect  kbroud 

And  wrap  thy  virtues  in  an  awful  cloud; 

Thro'  threat'ning  tumults  like  tornados  fell 

Life's  wholesome  breeze  to  hurricane,  should  swell; 

Or  more  portentous  of  some  dl  profound 

The  silnn-i  that  is  felt  should  brood  around; 

While  charities  like  these  shall  pour  the  ray, 

And  shed  their  lustre  o'er  fair  England's  day, 

Still  mid  the  nations,  towering  o'er  the  rest, 

Honour'd  shall  be  her  deeds,  her  name  be  blest.' — p.  83,  89, 

Mr.  Pratt  has  another  fault  which  is  to  us  extremely 
disgusting:  he  is  too  fond  of  calling  names:  he  abounds  with 
apostrophes  to  '  tyrants  vile,'  '  blasphemers,  '  champions  of 
ruffian  bands,'  '  haughty  cuiprits,  tyrannous  and  base,'  '  dim- 
sighted  bards/  '  philosophers  more  blind,'  which  last  class, 
he  says  also  are  •  false  and  impious,  and  to  Heaven  ingrate.' 
This  senseless  invective  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Beattie's 
Essay  on  Truth,  and  is  the  weak  resource  of  a  petty  mind, 
angry  with  the  arguments  which  it  cannot  refute;  it  is  the 
very  worst  sort  of  expletive  to  which  a  poet  can  have  re- 
-^our-se;  it  is  very  vulvar  and  very  easy.  We  were  surprized 
therefore  to  meet  with  so  much  of  it  in  Mr.  P.  whose  be- 
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nevolenee  and  candour  we  should  have  thought  would  pre- 
clude such  stupid  indignation,  and  whose  taste  would  not 
admit  such  vulgarity.  We  cannot  -conclude  without  noticing 
the  profusion  of  panegyric  with  which  Mr.  P.  salutes  his 
brother  poets.  He  has  brought  together  all  the  writers  of 
verse,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  mixed  them  without  any 
attention  to  their  rank,  which  we  think  will  not  be  very  gra- 
tifying to  those  of  the  first  rate.  Thus  we  imagine  that 
Campbell,  Scott,  and  Moore  will  not  feel  themselves  ho- 
noured with  the  company  of  Polwhele,  Thelwall,  or  even  the 
Tenowned  '  bard  of  Armageddon.'  Nor  is  his  praise  always 
correct ;  for  he  talks  seriously  of  the  sublimity  of  Pindar — 
not  the  Theban — but  Peter  Pindar  of  facetious  #  memory. 
This  rather  startled  us ;  we  expected  some  ingenious  paradox 
on  ridicule  being  a  source  of  the  sublime,  though  Longinus 
happened  to  omit  it  in  his  catalogue.  We  soon  however 
found  ourselves  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  being  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  any  such  acute  sophistry,  by  Mr.  P.'s 
referring  us  to  Peter's  Sonnets  for  sublimity.  Never  was 
this  word  hackneyed  and  misapplied  as  it  has  been  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  so  grossly  misplaced  as  in  the  present 
instance.  Peter's  sonnets  have  certainly  their  prettinesses ; 
but  as  to  sublimity  you  might  as  well  search  for  it  in  the 
*  Little  Charm  of  placid  mien' of  Ambrose  Phillips,  or  in 
the  delicate  Cantilenas  of  Sansouci  Dibdin. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  P. ;  we  have  found  him  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  possesses 
many  amiable  qualities. 

Art.  IX.  —  An   Address  addressed  to   the   Lincolnshire 

Benevolent  Medical  Society,  at  their  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing in  1809-  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Proceed' 
ings  lately  adopted  to  improve  Medical  Science,  and  an 
Exposition  of  the  intended  Act  for  regulating  Medical 
Education  and  Practice.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ap- 
pendix, comprising  the  Acts  of  Henry  V 111.  and  the 
Correspondence  had  with  the  public  Bodies;  together 
with,  the  legal  Opinion  of  an  eminent  Counsel  on  the 
Subject  of  Medical  Regulation,  fyc.  By  Edward  Har- 
rison, M.D.  Pit.  A.S.  Pd.  Member  of  the  R.Med, 
and  11.  Phys.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  of  Med.  Soc.  of  Lon- 
don, fyc.  Published  by  the  unanimous  Request  of  the 
Meeting.     Svo.  Bickei staff, ,  1810.  Is. 

_.„—  -■  ■  '         '  ■    '  ,     .  1      ».. 

*  We  say  *  memory,'  for  Peter  has  written  nothing  facetious  of  late  yearsi 
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Art.  X.—Obserratio7is  on  the  Profession  and  Trade  of 
Medicine,  as  practised  by  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apo- 
thecaries, Chymists,  and  Quacks  of  the  Metropolis  and 
throughout  the  Country  of  Great  Britain.  By  Jere- 
miah Jenkins,  Esq.  late  Practitioner  in  Medicine.  JSo 
Publisher.      1810. 

THE  faculty  of  medicine,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  com- 
posed of  discordant  materials.     At  the  head  we  have  a  species 
of  haute  noblesse,  the  (regulars,  or  more   properly   speaking, 
the  super-regulars,  consisting  of  the  English  academies,  the 
Oxford,   Cambridge,  and  Dublin  doctors.      These  are  the 
fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.      Next   cone   the  li- 
centiates, doctors  of   Edinburgh,   Glasgow,   Aberdeen,  8tc. 
These  are  regulars  of  the  second  order.      Many  of  them  are 
«s  well,  some  of  them  perhaps  better  informed  than  the  ma- 
jority of  super-regulars,  and  therefore  enjoy,  as  tliey  are  well 
entitled  to  do,  as  high  a  degree  of  public  favour,  and  as  ample 
professional  emoluments  as  any  of  the  strictly  academical  doc- 
tors.    But  they  have    mostly    been   in  very  narrow  circum- 
stances in  early  life;  many  of  them  have  served  apprentice- 
ships, and   have   gained  their  subsequent   education   in   the 
cheapest  ways.     The  supremely  regular  gentlemen  are  apt  to 
look   upon   them   with   an  air  of  superiority ;  an  affectation 
which  natural  I  v  begets  a  secret  heart-  burning  and  enmity,  and 
often   breaks   out    into   open  acts  of  hostdity   and   ill-will. 
Easily  come  the  apothecaries,  a  set  of  men  who  are  for  the 
most  pail  without  education,  and  with  very  scanty  knowledge 
either  of  diseases  or  the   operations  of  medicine.     And  yet 
these  men  are  the  real    plnsicians  of  the  lower  and   middle 
classes  of  life :  and   it   is  one   amongst  the  many  strange  ab- 
surdities of  human  society,   that   the  greater  share  beyond  all 
comparison  of  a  practice,   the  exercise  of  which    is    thought 
to  require  regular  instruction,  study,  reflection,  and  a  stock  of 
various  and  recondite  information,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
persons,  who  are  without  education,  without  the  habits  which 
form  the'  art  (if  thinking,  and  who,  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence, have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  theorv,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  where  the  want  of  success  would  be  as- 
cribed by  the  lookers  on  to  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioner. 
Such  is    the  corps,   authorised   by   the  laws  to  exercise 
medicine   for  gain.     But  in   spite  of  all  their  efforts  they 
cannot  monopolize  the  practice;  and  we  find  them  constantly 
breathing  out  doleful  lamentations  against  the  intrusions  of 
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quacks,  the  increase  of  quack  medicines,  and  the  degraded 
condition  of  a  regular  faculty. 

Dr.  Harrison  has  been  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  an 
association  proposing  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  After  circulating  many  papers,  calling  nu- 
merous meetings,  and  tilling  the  medical  journals  with  ac- 
counts of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions,  this  gentleman 
and  his  associates  have  at  length  produced  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  medicine,  which  it  is  intended  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, provided  a  fund  can  he  raised  to  defray  the  expense. 
And  this  oration  of  Dr.  Harrison  is  chieHy  intended  to  in- 
form the  Benevolent  Medical  Society  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  promote  their  views. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  society  has  been  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  their  great  agent  and  delegate.  Dr.  H  orison 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  possess  a  clear  head  nor  profound 
views.  VVe  have  rarely  met  with  writing  which  evinces 
greater  confusion  of  ideas,  than  parts  of  this  address.  In 
the  very  exordium  we  meet  with  the  following  curious- spe- 
cimen of  the  doctor's  reasoning  powers. 

'  It  has  often  been  observed  that  medical  men  are  most  regarded 
in  rude  and  infant  states.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  they 
were  even  deemtd  worthy  of  divine  honours;  and  in  France,  at 
this  moment,  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  acknowledged 
importance  to  the  civil  and  military  departments.  As  society- 
grows  complicated  and  artificial,  the  faculty  are  more  likely 
gradually  to  lo-e  their  influence  and  respectability;  because, 
•while  all  other  classes  of  the  people,  aie  virtually  represented  in 
the  national  assemblies,  they  alone,  from  the  nature  of  their 
vocations,  are  precluded  from  any  share  in  legislative  delibe- 
rations/ 

Surely  never  were  so  many 'contradictious  and  absurdities 
huddled  together  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  lines.  VVe  are 
not  absolutely  certain  whether  the  writer  means  to  satirize  or 
exalt  his  profession.  '  Medical  irncn  are  most  regarded  in 
rude  states.'  True — they  are  priests  and  conjurers ;  their 
cures  are  amulets,  charms,  and  incantations;  ignorance,  fear, 
and  superstition  made  them  objects  of  stupid  admiration  and 
blind  confidence;  and  crafty  knaves  became  when  dead  the 
objects  of  worship  to  their  deluded  votaries — '  and  in  France 
the)  are  much  esteemed,' &c.  Happy  specimen  of  the  trae 
art  of  "sinking  L  But  is  Fiance  a  rude  and  infant  state? 
Is  the  state  of  society  there  simple  and  inartificial  ?  for  we 
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find  that  in  the  opposite  state  of  society  medical  men  *  gra- 
dually  lose  their  influence  and  respectability.'     How  so  ?  If 
we  believe  their  own   accounts,  the  art  of  medicine  is  every 
day  arriving  at  greater  perfection.      New  medicines  are  every 
day   introduced;    our  doctors    are  more  learned  and  more 
skilful,  and  more  wi-e   than  all  their  predecessors.      Hippo- 
crates,  Sydenham,  and    Boerhaave,  were   merely    drivellers 
compared  to  our  modern  /Esculapii ;  and  we  wonder  how  it 
happens  that  our  church -yards  are  still  so  crowded  with  the. 
carcases  or"  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  middle-aged,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers.      But  to  let  that  pass; 
we  will  take  for  granted,  that  while  medical  men  are  become 
more  respectable,  they   are   really   less   respected.      This  is 
singularly  unfortunate;  but  the  case   is,  says   Or.  Harrison, 
other  classes  are  virtually  represented  whilst  they  alone  are 
rot  really  represented.     What?  has  not  every  rich  contractor, 
every   bloated  bishop,  and  every  pursy  and  wheezing  lord  his 
favourite  doetor  who  is  their  oracle,  when  they  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  overflowings  of  the  bile,  when  they  have  crammed  them- 
selves into  ;ni  apoplexy,  or  swilled  themselves  into  a  dropsy, 
or  raked  themselves    into    an  atrophy  ?  These  are  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  faculty  ;  whilst  they  have  the  ear  and 
Confidence  of  princes,  peers  and  privy  counsellors,  how  can 
they  be  expressed,  or  their  interests   or  honour  disregarded? 
]s  it  to  be  feared  that  these  wise  and  exalted  personages  witf 
not  be  equally  ready  and  willing  to  repel  all  hostile  attacks 
from   their  death-averting  doctors?  But  it  would  seem   that 
Dr.  Harrison  w  uld  have  our  doctors  and  apothecaries  be 
themselves  the  legislators.      In  such  a  case  we  should  have 
rare  work  indeed.     Woe  be  to  the  unhappy  quacks;  Newgate 
and   Botany  Bay  would  soon  be  crowded  with  them.     We- 
should  expect  to  see  informations  tiled  in  the  King's  Bench 
against  the  patients  who  refused   to  swallow  (or  at  least  to 
pay  for)  six  draughts  per  diem,  and  mandamuses  issued  for 
the  administration  of  glysters.     Those  who   died  refractory 
(without  the  aid  of  doctor  or  apothecary)  should   be  denied 
the  obsequies  of  the  church,  aud  be   buried  like  suicides  in 
the  king's  highway. 

The  reformers  of  medicine,  the  gentlemen  who  profess 
'  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  profession  placed  upon  that  high 
•  ground,  which  the  importance  of  its  functions,  and  intimate 
aiection  with  society  so  imperiously  demand,'  seem  to 
belong  entirely  to  the  class  of  licentiates.  Those  who  sus- 
pect that  their  pretensions  to  dignity  are  disputable  are  always 
the  most  tenacious  of  etiquette  and  touchy  about  privileges. 
These  gentlemen  are  very  angry  with  their  collegiate  brethrsa 
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that  they  appear  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  them.  The' 
present  degraded  state  of  medicine  is  ascribed 

'  to  the  mistaken  views  of  a  few  selfish  and  interested  men,  who 
forgetting  the  duties  of  their  high  station,  have  been  led  to 
su<pect  that  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  official  conduct,  might 
ultimately  prove  injurious  to  themselves.  These  are  the  people, 
who  indifferent  to  the  dignity  of  their  art,  and  what  is  infinitely 
of  more  importance,  the  lives  of  their  fellow -citizens,  are  occu- 
pied solely  in  promoting  their  own  aggrandisement.  By  their 
fruits  we  may  judge  of  them.  Examine  I  beseech  you  the  mode 
of  licencing,  for  home  and  for  country  practice !  look  to  their 
printed  lists,  where  you  will  see  mernuets  possessing  the  same 
titles,  and  having  the  same  duties  to  discharge,  arranged  into 
fanciful  classes  unconnected  with  professional  merit,'  &c. 

All  these  inuendos  arc  very  clear ;  no  one  can  mistake  the 
objects  of  them,  though  they  betray  more  frctfulness  than 
judgment  or  knowledge.  But  let  Dr.  Harrison  speak  out, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  answered.  In  the  mean 
time  let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  what  are  the  giievances 
of  which  the  reformers  complain;  and  what  is  the  remedy 
which  they  propose  to  apply  to  them.  y 

The  grievances  we  find  enumerated  in  the  26th  page  of 
the  Doctor's  address.  It  is  complained,  that  medical  and 
surgical  diplomas  are  conferred  upon  ignorant  persons  ;  that 
medical  practitioners  are  too  numerous,  from  the  facility  of 
exercising  the  profession  with  an  incompetent  education; 
that  therefore  professional  emoluments  are  too  low;  that 
established  practitioners  are  shoved  out  of  their  business  by 
army  and  navy  surgeons  ;  that  dangerous  impostors  (quacks, 
we  presume)  engross  a  considerable  share  of  medical  and 
surgical  practice  ;  that  quack  medicines  are  vended  to  an  in- 
credible amount ;  and  that  chymists  act  as  apothecaries,  both 
compounding  medicines,  and  prescribing  for  the  sick. 

It  is  really  ludicrous  to  read  this  list  of  grievances,  and  to 
compare  the  professions  of  these  reforming  gentlefolks  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  their  proceedings.  If  you  would  be- 
lieve them,  the  good  of  the  community,  a  tender  regard  to 
the  public  health,  is  their  polar  star  ;  but  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining this  most  desirable  end  is,  risum  teneatis?  by  in- 
creasing their  own  emoluments,  and  driving  their  competitors 
out  of  the  iield.  A  very  candid  correspondent  of  the  doctor's 
frankly  admits  tin's.  '  We  have/  says  he,  *  an  evident  pecu- 
niary interest  in  accomplishing  the  proposed  reform.'  From 
what  we  have  observed  of  the  actuating  principles  of  '  our 
most  noble  regular  faculty/  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  thi* 
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f  evident  pecuniary  interest,'  is  the  main  spring  that  has  set 
them  so  briskly  in  motion.  But  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  tell  us  plainly  what  they  would  be  at.  '  It  is 
desirable/  they  say,  and  we  presun>e,  therefore,  they  intend, 

1  1st.     To  suppress,  or  at  least  to  restrain  empirical  practice. 

'  2dly.  To  prevent  the  admission  of  mean  and  low  persous,. 
by  a  f<ne  on  all  certificates  of  qualification. 

'  3dly.  To  compel  future  practitioners  of  every  description 
to  undergo  a  suitable  education,  and  -to  submit  to  proper  exami- 
nations bef  re  they  are  suffered  to  engage  m  any  branch  of  the 
profession.' 

We  will  examine  a  little  these  several  professed  objects. 
As  to  empyricism — We  think,  that  without  any  legislative  in- 
terference or  any  measures  of  coercion  by  the  existing  autho- 
rities, empyricism,  as  far  as  regards  practitioners,  is  exceed- 
ingly on  the  decline.  There  is  certainly  a  number  of  low 
and  obscure  empyrics,  who  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  Dy.  prac- 
tising among  vulvar  or  weak-minded  persons  ;  but  the  general 
diffusion  of  information  and  increasing  good  sense  of  the 
community,  have  banished  such  persons  from  all  intercom  >< 
with  the  superior  and  middle  ranks  of  life.  If  we  read 
(joodall's  Vindication  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  impudent  and  illiterate  wretches  who,  in 
former  times,  were  patronized  by  privy  counsellors,  prime 
ministers,  and  lords  and  ladies  of  the  first  qua!  ty.  It  is  clear 
that  the  censors  of  the  college  were  obliged  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect in  attacking  those  vermin,  from  fear  of  offending 
their  powerful  patrons.  We  believe  too,  that  in  the  last 
reign  there  were  some  celebrated  empyrics,  rolling  about  in 
then  gilded  chariots  and  jostling  the  regular  physician  in  his 
daily  circuits.  Was  not  Dr.  Ward  patronized  bv  George  tin- 
Second  ?  But,  in  these  days  no  such  characters  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  quack  doctor,  a  personage  who  formerly 
figured  so  much  on  the  stage,  and  certain!)  in  private  life,  is 
a  being  no  more  to  be  met  with.  Is  there  cue  in  London  at 
this  moment  who  keeps  a  carriage  ?  We  have  heard  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  Solomon  and  Brodum  ;  but  these  fortunes  have 
been  made,  not  by  the  practice  of  the  men,  but  by  the  sale 
of  their  medicines.  We  want,  therefore,  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  quacks  of  this  description.  As 
to  the  obscure  and  humble  quack,  we  must  be  very  sure  that 
lie  is  not  as  well  informed  and  as  useful  in  his  calling  as  the 
common  race  of  apothecaries,  before  we  can  allow  that  be 
•ught  to  be  ioterdicced  and  suppressed  by  violence.     Most. 
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of  them   tire,  no  doubt,    impudent  impostors.      But  is  the* 
profession  itself  so  pure  and  untainted  ? 

As  to  the  sale  of  empirical  medicines,  the  case  is  far  dif- 
ferent. We  believe  that  the  quantity  that  is  consumed  is 
indeed  very  great,  and  besides  the  nostrums  of  quacks  never 
was  more  medicine  consumed  without  the  advice  of  regular 
practitioners.  But  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  great  evil 
in  itself,  nor  do  we  think  the  profession  very  discreet  in  their 
declamations  against  the  baleful  effects  of  quack  medicines. 
These  medicines  are  not  essentially  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary official  preparations.  Both  the  good  and  the  harm  they 
do  are  greatly  exaggerated.,  Nostrums  get  into  repute  ex- 
actly as  practitioners  themselves  do.  People  either  really 
find  or  fancy  they  find  benefit  from  them.  They  recommend 
them,  therefore,,  to  others,  and  we  wish  to  know  what  power 
on  earth  has  a  right  to  prevent  me  from  taking  what  1  believe 
will  do  me  good  ?  If  any  law  is  at  all  requisite  it  is,  that 
the  composition  °f  every  medicine  should  be  faithfully  dis- 
closed before  it  should  be  suffered  to  be  publicly  vended. 
Then  if  persons  swallowed  deleterious  drugs,  they  would  do 
it  with  their  eyes  open. 

But  we  doubt  whether  even  this  regulation  would  in  the 
present  state,  of  society  really  promote  human  happiness.  Let 
us  consider  the  miserably  imperfect  state  of  the  medical  art. 
Kxcepl  in  acute  diseases,  in  which  alter  all  the  diseased  com- 
monly get  through  by  the  strength  of  their  constitutions  ; 
medicine  is  utterly  inefficient,  except  as  a  palliative,  and  a 
very  imperfect  one  too.  Numbers  are  languishing  under 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  maladies,  and  at  last  die  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  them  by  medicine.  Multitudes  are 
the  perpetual  victims  of  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, which  are  thought  to  be  imaginary,  but  which  most 
probably  originated  either  in  a  defective  organization,  or  an 
erroneous  di<  t.  Men  will  not  quietly  submit  to  suffer.  They 
go  from  physician  to  physician,  and  try  drug  after  drug,  if 
they  gaiu  no  relief,  with  what  face  can  physicians  or  their 
underlings  pretend  to  control  the  wills  of  unhappy  beings', 
whose  sufferings  are  a  reproach  to  their  pretensions  t  They 
must  be  amused  and  gratified,  and  fed  with  vain  hopes  and 
assurances,  that  will  never  be  reabzed.  Humanity  almost 
demands  this  concession  to  poor,  weak,  frail,  and  sinking  be- 
ings. In  a  word,  they  must  be  deceived.  Sutler  them  then 
to  fly  to  the  comfort  of  wonder-working  restoratives,  and 
infallible  nostrums.  But  let  the  composition  be  a  profound 
secret ;  for  otherwise,  alas  !  the  charm  is  at  end  r  they  will 
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find  that  their  panacea  is  either  some  inert  trifle,  or  some 
common  drug.  All  nostrums  have  lost  their  credit,  when 
their  composition  has  been  revealed. 

Bitter  complaints  are  made  against  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians for  not  suppressing  quackery; 

'  Since  the  fellowship  has  been  rendered  exclusive/  says  Squirt 
Jeremiah  Jenkins,  «  have  not  the  most  illiterate  quacks  and  im- 
postors, particularly  in  the  metropolis,  perpetrated  their  destruc- 
tive practices,  without  the  slightest  restraint  or  opposition,  and 
In  perfect  contempt  of  the  college/ 

The  fellows  of  the  college,  we  answer,  are  not  thought  to 
be  inattentive  to  their  own  interests  ;  if  we  are  to  believe 
their  revilers,  they  hardly  think  of  any  thing  else.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  but  be  enemies  to  quacks  and  quackery ;  but 
their  acquiescence,  we  doubt  not,  is  from  a  persuasion  that 
the  mischief  is  beyond  their  powers  of  correction.  A  large 
portion  of  the  community  prefer  quacks  to  regulars  ;  it  ever 
has  been  so,  and  ever  will,  as  long  as  the  faith  in  drugs  forms 
a  part  of  human  belief.  As  to  nostrums  the  fault,  if  any, 
rests  with  the  legislature.  They  license  the  sale  of  these 
things;  the  excise  is  benefited;  a  duty  is  raised  on  them  ' 
when  prepared  for  sale ;  and  another,  of  great  amount,  on 
the  newspaper  advertisements.  Besides  all  this,  bishops  and 
archbishops,  princes  and  peers,  are  professed  patrons  of  quacks 
and  their  medicines  ;  and  they  permit  their  names  to  be  used 
in  the  newspapers,  as  vouching  for  their  efficacy.  The  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Landaff  has  been  for  many  years  a  warm 
advocate  for  Velno's  vegetable  syrup.  But  why  need  we 
search  about  for  example  ?  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  patron 
of  the  Benevolent  IJculnsliire  Society.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  man,  f  whose  long  and  active  life,  has  been  constantly 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  good  of  bn  fellow- 
men/  '  Sir  Joseph  Bunks,  who,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  is 
stirring  heaven  and  earth'  to  restore  the  practice  of  physic 
to  its  former  rank  '  and  condition/ — this  very  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  is  at  this  very  time  boasting  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  a  new  quack  medicine,  suffering,  or  more  probably  de- 
siring his  name  to  be  used,  and  his  case  to  be  cited  ;  and 
thereby  assisting  some  low,  or  perhaps  knavish  adventurers 
to  reap  a   fortune  in  four  or  five  years,  with  which  an  honest 

fmysician  would  be  contented  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of 
abour.  Will  then  this  wise  and  great  Sir  Joseph,  this  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  consent  to  measures  to  suppress 
empyrics  and  empyricism  ? 
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Iri  truth,  this  is  o»ie  of  the" numerous  evils  of  society,  which 
will  not  be  corrected,  till  either  the  bull;  of  mankind  is  grown 
wise,  till  the  art  of  medicine   has  emerged  from  its  present 
miserably  imperfect  condition,   or  till  medicine  ceases  to  be 
a   trade  altogether.      But  there   is  one  little   circumstance 
which  these  reforming  gentlefolks  seem  -to  have  overlooked, 
though  no  people  can   be  better  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
majority  of  them.     This  is  the  extravagant  charges  made  by 
apothecaries  ;    which,  though    of  little  consequence   to   the 
rich,  crush  the  lower  orders  into  the  earth.     x\  poor  female 
servant  pays  for  a  jit  of  sickness,  half  her  wages.     This  it 
is  which  renders  multitudes  so  reluctant  to  send  for  regular 
advice,  and  makes  them  fly  to  quack  medicines  for  relief.     If 
an  apothecary  charges  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  some 
opening  pills,  and  as  good  can  be  had  for  one  shilling,  under 
the  name  of  Scotch  pills,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  why 
should  the  preference  be  given  to  the  former  ?    How  unac- 
countable is  it  that  the  Lincolnshire  Benevolent  Medical 
.Society  have  utterly   overlooked  this  evil  i     It  would  seem 
that  their  benevolence  extends  so  wholly  to  themselves,  that 
the  public  cannot  come  in  for  a  drop  of  it.     We  are  in  our 
conscience  persuaded,  that  the  scurrilities  with  which  certain 
low  periodical   writers  are  constantly  assailing  the  most  re- 
spectable part  of  the  profession,  and  particularly  the  fellow* 
of  the  college,  proceeds  from  the  odium  excited  by  the  huma- 
nity   they    exercise    towards  the  inferior  orders,    giving  so 
largely  gratuitous  advice,  ordering  cheap  and  simple  remedies, 
prescribing  what  is  useful  and  necessary,  and  no  more. 

The  second  object  which  these  pretended  reformers  hope 
to  accomplish  is,  •  to  prevent  the  admission  of  mean  and  low 
persons,  by  a  fine  on  all  certificates  on  qualification.'  To  tli« 
same  end  they  would  prevent  all  persons  exei rising  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  physic  and  pharmacy,  without  having  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship.  One  'of  the  great  grievauces  com- 
plained of  .is,  that  the  country  is  crowded  with  persons  who 
assume  the  title  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries, 
without  any  authority.  With  regard  to  physicians  the  num- 
ber is  few  ;  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  such  as  to  require  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  the  existing  laws  being  adequate 
to  its  correction.  The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  to  sur- 
geons. The  complaint  then  must  refer  principally  to  apothe- 
caries. In  Lincolnshire  we  are  told  there  are  eight  or  ten 
persons  unqualified  to  one  regular  practitioner. 

'  A  large  proportion/  says  the  doctor,  *  now  acting  in  the  pro- 
fession, have  neither  submitted  to  prescribed  fornix  of  education., 
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nor  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  medical  knowledge. 
Among  druggists,  this  evil  prevails  to  such  an  alarming  degree, 
that  women,  porters,  grinders  of  paint,  pestle-pounders,  distiller* 
of  peppermint,  &c.  soon  think  themselves  qualified  to  sell  drugs, 
and  prescribe  them  too,  in  all  cases.  Nor  are  these  usurpers 
■atisfied  to  be  called  druggists,  many  of  them  having  settled  in. 
distant  places  with  unblushing  effrontery,  assume  the  title  of 
apothecary,  surgeon,  man-midwife,  and  even  physician,  thus 
identifying  themselves  with  the  most  honourable  characters.* 

This  picture  is  much  too  highly  coloured.  But  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  many  young  men  set  up  as  apothecaries  who 
have  not  served  regular  apprenticeships,  but  have  learnt  what 
they  know  in  the  shops  of  chymists.  Nor  can  we  see  that 
this  is  such  a  mighty  evil.  A  chymist  can  make  up  a  pre- 
scription as  well  as  an  apothecary  :  he  knows  drugs  as  well 
or  probably  better.  The  apothecary  is  therefore  bound  to 
show  how  he  ha9  gained  any  knowledge  of  medicine,  which 
the  other,  may  not  possess.  Is  it  from  books  ?  They  are 
open  to  all  mankind.  From  lectures  and  attendance  in  hos- 
pitals ?  These  advantages  too  can  be  possessed  by  those 
who  have  not  served  apprenticeships  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have. 

The  exacting  of  long  apprenticeships  is  the  way  not  to  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance. A  youth  of  common  talents  can  learn  every  tiling 
that  is  to  be  learnt  in  a  shop  in  a  few  months,  or  a  couple 
of  years  at  the  farthest.  What  a  dreadful  waste  of  valuable 
time  is  it  to  confine  an  ingenuous  youth  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
shop  for  five  years  !  Habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  will 
he  formed,  which  can  never  be  thrown  off;  and  the  faculties, 
which  are  developed  by  culture  and  exercise,  will  be  stifled 
in  the  germ.  The  enforcing  of  this  antiquated  custom  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  narrowness  of  spirit  of  our  pre- 
tended reformers. 

But  the  wish  so  openly  expressed,  to  keep  out  lotv  and 
mean  persons  from  the  inferior  departments  of  physic,  clearly 
shews" the  exclusive  monopolizing  spirit  which  actuates  them. 
If  we  look  at  all  the  professions,  we  shall  see  that  the  most 
successful  are  the  men  who  have  struggled  with  difficulties  in 
early  life;  who,  beginning  with  nothing,  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  industry  and  talents.  In  this  too  '  self  love 
and  social  are  the  same;'  those  who  serve  themselves  best, 
ore  at  the  same  time  the  best  servants  of  the  public.  Now 
these  are  the  men,  whom  our  reformers  call  tow  and 
mean  persons.  The  first  right  of  freemen  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  best  use  of  their  natural  powers.     No 
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doubt  this  freedom  is  to  be  submitted  to  just  regulations-, 
general  or  municipal.  But  when  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  the  navy,  all  trades  and  employments  are  free,  is  it  to 
be  endured  that  a  set  of  apothecaries  are  to  presume  to  ex- 
clude the  great  body  of  their  fellow-citizens  from  following 
the  trade  of  physic  ?  Consider  the  benevolent  spirit  of  our 
ancestors  iili*  ages  comparatively  dark,  and  under  a  catholic 
priesthood.  Immunities,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships  were 
founded  at  all  the  colleges  in  both  our  universities,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  poor  scholar ;  they  justly  deemed  mind 
to  be  the  best  property  of  society ;  and  in  consequence,  learning 
encircled  its  votaries  of  the  humblest  ranks  with  the  mitre  of 
the  prelate  and  the  ermine  of  the  judge,  liven  at  the  present 
hour,  a  young  man  who  shows  signs  of  superior  talents  may 
easily  obtain  an  university  education,  nearly  gratuitously,  if 
he  be  needy  ;  and  some  such  have  actually  risen  to  the  highest 
stations.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  youths  of  this  description, 
if  they  are  poor,  (for  to  be  poor  is,  with  our  reformers,  to  be- 
low and  mean)  are  not  worthy  even  to  roll  up  pills  behind  an 
apothecary's  counter  ?  The  principle  is  radically  unjust,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  :  to  the  individual,  as 
hostile  to  liberty,  and  the  inherent  right  of  every  man  to  make 
the  best  of  his  talents  ;  to  the  community,  which  is  served 
the  beat  by  a  free  competition. 

Compare  with  this  excluding  and  monopolizing  spirit,  the 
regulations  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  body  of  men  who 
are  charged  by  their  detractors  with  being  solely  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  personal  aggrandizement.  For  admission  to  prac- 
tice they  require  a  medical  degree  ;  this  is  exacted  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  ;  a  residence  of  tzco  years  only  at  a  university 
atiimo  studendi  medicinum  ;  and  to  submit  to  an  examination 
by  no  means  strict,  but  still  sufficiently  so,  as  to  exclude 
gross  ignorance  and  utter  incompetence  from  the  hope  and 
chance  of  admission.  We  believe  it  is  the  second  regulation 
which  is  so  unpopular  in  certain  quarters.  It  obviously  acts. 
as  a  check  upon  the  transformation  of  the  apothecary  into 
the  physician.  It  may  in  a  very  few,  and  but  in  a  very  few 
cases  be  a  hardship ;  but  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  it  salu- 
tary ;  and  the  occasional  evil,  if  any,  which  flows  from  it,  is 
diminished  by  a  degree  of  discretionary  power  lodged  iu  the 
superior  authorities  of  the  body,  to  supersede  its  operation  iu 
a  limited  degree. 

We  recommend  what  we  have  just  said  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  who  has  inveighed  against  this  learned 
body  with  so  much  spleen  and  asperity,  that  we  suspect  his 
auger  to  have  been  excited  from  some  personal  pique  or  offence. 
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He  betrays  much  ignorance  even  of  the  constitution  of  the 
tody,  whom  he  attacks  so  vehemently.  But  among  much 
abuse  we  cannot  find  one  serious  and  well  founded  charge. 
In  their  recent  attempts  to  suppress  practitioners  who  set 
their  authority  at  defiance,  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  might  have  been  accused  of  a  culpable  neglect 
of  duty  had  they  acted  otherwise.  A  more  specious  charge 
is  their  sufferance  of  empyrics  and  empyricism.  But  it  really 
amounts  to  no  more,  that  they  have  too  much  wisdom  lo 
attempt  impossibilities. 

But  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Harrison  and  his  posse  of 
apothecaries.  The  offspring  of  all  the  meetings,  circular- 
h  tiers,  correspondence,  speeches,  and  addresses,  reminds  119 
of  the  ParturiutU  monies,  &c.  Their  bile  is  such  as  will 
please  no  body,  and  is  very  little  calculated  to  effect  their  pro- 
fessed object.  That  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
attempt  to  please  all  parties,  and  to  avoid  all  encroachments 
on  existing  institutions.  Thus  all  the  corporations  are  to 
retain  their  respective  privileges,  though  the  reformers  have 
not  been  able  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  some  of  them  ;  and 
to  that  one  in  particular  which  ranks  at  the  head  of  them. 
They  attribute  to  this  body  most  of  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain  ;  and  at  the  same  time  propose  a  bill  to  confirm  its 
authority.     What  inconsistency  ! 

We  too  should  wish  to  have  a  medical  reform  ;  but  far 
indeed  from  such  an  one  as  these  gentlemen  have  in  view. 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  established  an  efficient  censorial 
power,  competent  to  punish  true  medical  offences.  These 
arc  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice 
are  hardly  qualified  to  judge  or  to  decide  on  them  ;  at  the 
same  time  their  enormity  is  sometimes  of  a  frightful  magni- 
tude. We  have  known,  for  example,  a  man  rieedlessly  muti- 
lated for  life,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  young  surgeon,  who 
wanted  to  distinguish  himself  by  an  operation.  Much  of  the 
clamour  against  vaccination  arose  from  the  most  base  and 
selfish  motives  :  fine  and  imprisonment  would  have  been  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  wretches  who  were  its  priucipal  insti- 
gators. We  do  indeed  wish  to  see  such  offenders  effectually 
coerced.  But  we  must  protest  against  all  pretended  reforms, 
which  under  the  plea  of  rescuing  the  profession  of  physic 
from  an  imaginary  state  of  degradation,  would  invade  th« 
rights  of  citizens,  and  rivet  the  chains  of  monopoly.  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  faculty,  of  physic  ranks  as  high,  and  is 
as  amply  remunerated,  as  the  real  services  it  renders  to  society 
£au  possibly  merit. 
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A^t.  XI. — Essays  on  Song-Writing  ;  With  a  Collection  of 
such  English  Songs  as  are  most  esteemed  for  their  Poetical 
Merit.  By  John  Aikin.  A  new  Edition  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  ;  and  a  Supplement  by  R,  H. 
Evans.  London,  R.  H.  Evans,  1810.  Small  Svo. 
pp.  xxviii.  352. 

Akt.  XII. — Focal  Poetry;  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  English 
Songs.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  Sting- M^iting. 
By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  London,  Johnson  &  Co.  1810. 
Small  Svo.  pp.  1,  249- 

THE  origin  and  pretensions  of  these  volumes  are  best 
explained  by  their  respective  *  advertisements.'  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Evans's  : 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  long  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  which  induced  the  publisher  to  undertake  a 
new  edition  of  the  following  elegant  Jittle  work.  Its  meritjias 
been  universally  recognized,  and  its  scarcity  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  popular  regret.  The  many  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  seemed  to  leave  no  hope 
that  Dr.  Aikin  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify  the  public  by  a 
revision  and  enlargement  of  his  work.  He  had  declined  the 
task  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  ;  and  he  might  now 
think  it  unbecoming  his  years  to  engage  in  a  republication  of 
these  nugce  canorce.  Turpc  senilis  amor,  the  doctor  might  ex- 
claim, and  though  he  might  be  pleased  to  see  his  volume  ranged 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Percy,  Ellis,  and  some  other  similar  pub- 
lications, yet,  he  has  abandoned  the  friendly  office  of  revision  to 
other  hands.  The  present  editor  has  diligently  revised  the  text, 
which  had  been- rather  hastily  printed  in  the  former  editions.;  he 
has  assigned  to  their  proper  authors  the  poems,  which  had  be- 
fore been  erroneously  ascribed,  and  he  has  annexed  the  writers' 
names  to  various  others,  which  were  printed  as  anonymous  ; 
and  lastly,  he  has  added  a  supplement,  which  he  flatters  himself 
will  render  this  new  edition  a  complete  collection  of  the  best 
songs  in  the  language.  The  editor  feels  confident,  that  in  pre- 
fixing to  this  new  ed  tion  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poem  on  the  origin  of 
song-writing,  he  anticipates  the  wishes  of  every  reader.' 

And  now  follows,  of  a  later, date,  Dr.  Aikin's  *  Advertise- 
ment :' 

e  The  editor  of  this  volume  published,  in  1772,  a  work  entitled 
"  E>says  on  Song-Wri  ing,  with  a  Collection  of  such  English 
Songs  as  are  most  eminent  for  Poetical  Merit.  The  essays  were 
four  in  number :  one  on  song-writing  in  general  j  and  one  on 
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each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  collection  of  songs  was 
distributed.  The  pieces  in  the  collection  itself  were  rather  select 
than  numerous  ;  and  principally  served  as  exemplifications  of 
the  ideas  inculcated  in  the  essays  relative  to  the  character  and 
diversities  of  this  kind  of  poetical  compositions.  The  volume 
was  honoured  with  a  reception,  which  produced  a  demand  for 
a  second  edition  in  1 774-.  lor  many  years  past,  this  impression 
has  also  been  exhausted,  and  copies  of  the  woik  have  hern  only 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  As  enquiries  were  still  from  ; 
to  time  made  after  it  ,11110111;  the  booksellers  the  editor  was  asked 
the  question,  whether  he  had  any  intention  of  reprinting 
accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that,  as  the  copy-right  was 
expired,  should  he  decline  the  business,  (tin  rs  would  be  ready  to 
undertake  it.  Conscious  that  the  essays  were  the  juvenile  at- 
tempts of  one,  whose  taste  was  by  no  means  matured,  and  whose 
critical  knowledge  was  circninseribed  within  narrow  limits,  the 
editor  was  unwilling  that  his  book  should  be  again  given  to  the 
public  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  lie  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  declare,  that  if  it  were  reprinted  at  all,  it  sjioidd  be 
with  many  material  alteration*,  corresponding  to  his  <>wn  change 
of  taste  and  opinion  in  various  points  during,  >o  long  an  in- 
terval.' 

1  Under  these  almost  compulson  \ncv<,  although  he, 

perhaps,  should  not  now  have  chosen  for  the  firs!  ".nit  to  appear 
as  the  collector  of  productions,  the  general  strain  of  which  is 
more  suitable  to  an  .earlier  period  of  life,  yet  In  thought  he 
might  without  in. propriety  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  new   and  much  more  exterj  tion  of  composi- 

tions, Vhich  will  not  tease  to  be  favourites  with  the  lovers  of 
elegant  poetry,  what,  vcr  be  the  vici-sittuhs  «»f  general  ta- 

'  The  editor,  then  lure,  in  this  volume,  which  is  rather  a  new 
work  than  the  republication  of  an  old  one,  has  made  it  his  lead- 
ing object  to  collect,  from  all  the  sources  within  his  reach,  th< 
piece*  of  the  song  kind,  which  set  mod  to  him  most  di  serving  of 
a  place  in  the  mass  of  approved  English  poetry.  And  having, 
with  some  care,  revised  his  notions  respecting  the  character  and 
distinctions  of  these  compositions,  he  has  prefixed  a  single  essay 
on  long- writing,  in  winch  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  copied 
from  his  former  work,  but  which  is  adapted  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  selected  pieces,  and  expresses  his  present  ideas  on 
the  subject.  In  the  Collection  itself,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
pieces,  which  composed  the  former  will  be  found,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  so  many  as  nearly  to  double  the  number — some  of  theni 
written  on  topics  of  which  that  gave  no  examph  .' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  ;  and 
sorry  are  we  to  say,  after  a  perusal  ut  them  both,  that  Dr. 
Aikin  has,  neither  in  his  original  essays,  nor  in  his  amended 
and  consolidated  essay,  on  song-writing,  done  justice  to  hi<» 
subject,  aud  that  the  collections  of  bongs,  euluiged  as  they 
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are,  which  are  to  be  found  in  either  volume,  have  long  ago 
been  superseded  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Evans's  father  and  Mr. 
JRitson.  Of  the  two,  we  think  Dr.  Aikin's  original  thoughts 
on  song-writing,  as  given  in  Mr.  Evans's  book,  more  enter- 
taining than  '  his  present  ideas  on  the  subject.'  They  enter 
more  into  the  history  of  song,  and  have  a  more  free  and  racy 
appearance.  The  new  essay  certainly,  '  copies  scarcely  a 
single  sentence  from  the  former  work  ;'  but  it  is  for  that 
reason  we  dislike  it.  The  original  essays  on  song-writing, 
classed  that  species  of  composition  into  ballads  and  popular 
songs,  passionate  and  descriptive  songs,  and  ingenious  and 
witty  songs.  To  be  sure,  this  arrangement  is  none  of  the 
most  happy.  A  passionate,  a  descriptive,  an  ingenious,  or  a 
witty  song,  may  be  quite  as  popular  as  a  ballad ;  a  ballad 
may  be  occasionally  passionate,  descriptive,  or  witty  ;  and 
every  song,  to  be  good,  must  in  our  opinion,  be  ingenious. 
Well ;  how  does  the  amended  essay  rectify  all  this  i1  Only, 
by  classing  the  songs  it  introduces  into  ballads  and  pastoral 
songs,  moral  and  miscellaneous  songs,  convivial  songs,  and 
amorous  songs.  The  original  essays,  to  be  sure,  had  not 
once  suspected  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  England 
was  her  sea-songs  ;  and  the  amended  essay  does  just  conde- 
scend to  say  that  there  are  such  things,  and  instances  '  Hosier's 
Ghost,'  of  all  tl\e  birds  in  the  air,  *  Hearts  of  Oak,'  and 
one  '  Rule  Britannia  ;'  but,  not  a  word  of  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  fertile  genius  in  sea-song  of  Charles  Dibdin,  a  man  who 
has  confirmed  as  many  men  sailors,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  has 
made  such.  For  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  Mr.  Dibdin  never  existed.  The  amended  essay 
does  just  notice  too,  en  passant,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
hunting  songs  and  mad  songs ;  but  it  is  in  Mr.  Evans's  book 
alone,  that  we  are  to  look  with  success  for  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  latter  class,  old  Robert  derrick's  '  Good- 
Morrow  to  the  Day  so  Fair.'  This  essay  too,  written,  as  it 
must  have  been,  within  the  present  year,  does  not  know  of 

'  apy  other  instance  of  the  composition  of  songs,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  forming  a  part  of  a  collection,  than  the  recent 
one  of  Burns,  whose  latest  poetical  exertions  were  made  for 
the  service  of  a  spirited  collector  of  Scottish  vocal  poetry/ 
p.  xlv. 

He,  who  undertakes  to  write  about  songs  should  have 
known,  that  there  has  been,  for  these  two  years  past,  in  the 
course  of  publication,  a  selection  of  Irish  melodies,  harmo- 
nized by  Sir  John  Stephenson,  and  provided  with  words  by 
Thomas  Moore,  whose  national  spirit  has,  on  this  occasion, 
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burst  into  a  vein  of  pathetic  and  fanciful  poetry,  which 
leaves  all  his  former  verses,  of  which  Dr.  Aikin  presents 
us  viith  two  in  the  name  of  Little,  at  a  long  distance  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  Evans's  collection  now  consists  of  2l6  songs,  and 
Dr.  Allan's  of  220 ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  idle  to  affect  to 
give  all  the  best  songs  in  the  English  language  in  one  smalt 
Volume.  The  present  selections  exclude  what  the  Doctor 
calls,  all  the  zvarm  love-songs  and  the  coarse  drinking  ones; 
and  thus  get  rid  of  half  the  genius  of  our  song-writers  at 
one  stroke.  Nay,  the  Doctor  is  so  very  squeamish,  that  ho 
omits  the  third  stanza  of  Sir  John  Suckling's'  Why  so  pale 
and  wan,  fond  lover?'  'on  account  of  its  inferiority  and 
coarseness.'  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  best  of 
the  whole ;  and  indeed  the  song  is  unfinished  and  unintel- 
ligible without  it.  But  there  is  more  of  this  blasphemy 
against  our  old  poets,  in  the  very  opposite  page,  wc  read 
of  lien  Johnson's  '  Still  to  be  neat.' 

*  This  is  one  of  a  very  few  productions  of  the  once  celebrated 
author,  which,  by  their  singular  elegance  and  neatness,  form  a 
^ striking  contrast  to  the  prevalent  coarseness  and  quaint  ness  of  hit 
ttdiuus  tjj'utions.'     p.  106. 

We  cannot  brook  this  insult  to  the  memory  of  old  Ben, 
lias  Dr.  Aikiu  ever  rend  his  '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,'  his  '  Come  my  Ct  ha,  let  us  prove,'  and  all  the  rare 
poetry  of  his  Masques,  not  one  jot  of  which  is  in  the 
Doctor's  selection  ?  Of  George  VV  ither,  too,  he  talks  ra- 
ther too  flippantly,  when  he  calls  him,  after  Pope,  *  a  dull 
and  tedious  writer,'  and  only  says  of  his  beautiful  song,  ■  Shall 
I  wasting  in  despair,'  that  such  a  writer  '  will  sometimes  sport 
happily  with  a  lighter  topic'  Wither,  from  the  political  cast 
of  his  writings,  has  certainly  a  great  deal  that  is  now  '  dull  •' 
but  there  is  more  real  poetiy  in  neglected  and  vililied  George 
W  Ither,  than  in  all  the  Dalton's,  the  Walsh's,  the  Parrat's, 
and  the  Whistler's  of  Dr.  Aikin's  selection,  put  together. 
Let  us  see  any  of  them  write  such  an  exquisite  poem  as 
Wither's  '  Hence  away,  thou  syren,  leave  me.'  This  too  is 
not  in  Dr.  Aikin.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  research  and 
taste  of  Mr.  Ellis,  they  are  all  in  his  specimens  of  the  Early 
English  Poets.  Of  Herrick  and  Lovelace,  two  other  beauti- 
ful old  song-writers,  Dr.  Aikin  seems  not  to  know  the  names. 

Prom  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear,  that  although  we 
think  both  of  the  present  selections  incomplete,  yet  that  if 
'  Aikin  on  Song-Writing'  must  be  reprinted,  we  prefer  Mr. 
Evans's  edition  of  it,  to  the  Doctor's  own. 
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Art.  XITI. — Pietas  Londinensis ;  the  History,  Design, 
and  pretend  State  of  the  various  public  Charities  in  and 
near  London.  By  A.  IJighmore,  Esq.  Author  of  the. 
Law  of  Mortmain"  and  Charitable  Uses.  London,. 
Phillips,    1810.  8? o.  pp.  984. 

THE  very  respectable  and  philanthropic  author  favours 
us,  in  his  preface,  with  the  following  account  of  his  design 
and  plan  in  the  present  publication  : 

•  My  chief  object/  says  he,  •  in  the  following  compilation,  has 
been  to  furnish  a  means  of  familiar  reference  in  regard  to  the 
rise,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  several  principal  charities  of  our 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity:  so  that  their  utility  may  be  readily 
seen  and  considered,  their  merits  recommended  to  general  pa- 
tronage, their  methods  of  reception  more  commonly  known, 
and  the  requisites  for  the  admission  of  patients  obtained  with 
greater  facility.  The  qualifications  of  members  and  the  names 
©f  the  officiating  conductors  will  also  be  found  of  considerable 
use  to  assist  enquiry  and  procure  needful  information  ;  but  I 
hppe  it  will  not  be  deemed  any  disrespect  to  the  persons  who 
fill  the  offices  of  vice-presidents  to  the  several  charities,  that  I 
have  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted  them,  and  mentioned  only 
such  officers  as  are  the  most  ostensible.  If  this  little  work 
should  be  favoured  with  general  circulation,  I  trust  it  will  be 
found, at  once  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  beneficent,  and  a 
serviceable  friend  to  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate. 

'  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  polite  and  ready  communication 
of"  the  officers  of  institutions  which  I  have  visited  for  informa- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  authors  whose  previous  researches 
have  greatly  facilitated  my  own  labours^  among  whom  the 
curious  leader  wiil  recognise  the  names  of  Stowe,  Strype,  Tang- 
lier, Camden,  Gough,  Maitland,  Lettsom,  Lysons,  Malcolm,  &c. 

I  have  endeavoured  that  this  work  should  be  complete  in  itself, 
and  not  omit  any  charitable  institution  of  general  utility,  which 
is  supported  hy  voluntary  contribution  or  by  individual  en- 
dowment; such  as  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
at  large,  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  Chelsea  College,  and  the  like, 
did  not  on  that  account  come  within  my  design.  Although  fully 
sensible  of  the  great  utility  of  benefit  clubs  and  friendly  so- 
cieties, I  have  purposely  forborne  to  state  them,  as  well  from 
their  increasing  number,  as  from  their  not  being  absolutely  in- 
stitutions of  charity;  for  the  benefits  arise  only  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  sums  subscribed  by  their  members,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  own  families,  and  are  a  sort  of  equitable 
assurance  arising  from  a  premium  advanced.  I  have  also 
omitted,  except  in  a  few  instances,  any  account  of  workhouses 
and  schools  belonging  to  wards  and  parishes,  which  are  entirely 
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«rf  local  administration,  and  limit  their  benefits  to  certain  quali- 
fications of  birth,  residence,  or  parochial  settlement:  the  same 
restriction  applies  to  most  of  the  alms-houses;  but  I  found  in 
my  circuit,  that  some  of  these  were  of  more  general  extent, 
were  the  fruit  of  great  munificence,  or  hajl  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  foundation  something  worthy  of  particular  inquiry,  and 
especially  such  as  are  connected  with  the  Livery  Compauies  of 
London;  these,  therefore,  demanded  a  place,  from  which  I 
dared  not  venture  to  exclude  them. 

i  Jn  order  to  render  my  work  more  generally  useful,  I  have 
adopted  such  a  clarification  of  all  the  subjects  of  chanty,  as. 
with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  each  class  may  facilitate 
reference;  except  the  history  of  the  five  Royal  Hospitals,  which 
from  their  foundation,  antiquity,  and  importance,  justly  claimed 
the  pre-eminence.     The  distinctions  of<  ill  be   found 

under  the  following  heads: 

*  Hoipituls  or  Infirmaries,  where  the  sick  are  temporarily  re- 
ceived, and  provided  with  every  assistance,  food,  nursing,  and 
the  most  skilful  medical  and  surgical  advice  which  the  metro- 
polis affords. 

•  Dispensaries,  where  the  sick  are  furnished  with  medical  and 
surgical  skill,  and  medicines,  and  are  visited  when  ntcessury  at 
their  own  habitations. 

'  Colleges  and  Alms-houses,  where  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indi- 
gent, are  provided  with  habitation,  pension,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  clothing  and  coals;  but  no  provision  is  made  f.»r 
them  in  ease  of  Mekness,  except  in  very  rare  instance.'.  At 
several  of  the  former,  in  addition  to  these  privileges,  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  is  ntnde  a  part  of  their  establishment  ;  who  are 
clothed,  instructed,  domiciled,  and  relieved  in  sickness:  such 
institutions,  then  Cure,  could  uot  he  conveniently  placed  in  the 
following  clas>  ; 

'  School  Charities,  where  youth  are  in" some  only  educated  and 
clothed;  in  others  are  a!-<>  domiciled,  nursed,  and  have  medical 
and  surgical  skill  provided  for  them  in  case  of  sickness;  and  in 
both  are  either  put  at  a  competent  age  to  scholarships  in  the  uni- 
versities, or  to  domestic  service,  to  sea,  to  trade,  or  handicraft, 
with  apprentice-fees,  or  with  exhibitions,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  foundation. 

Lastly,  Miseellaneous  Charities,  which  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions afford  provision  for  the  poor  in  various  methods  that  do  not 
partake  of  either  of  the  preceding  cla>*is. 

'  In  stating  the  history  and  design  of  a'l  these  institutions,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  their  annual  publications,  and  not  un- 
frequently  have  presented  them  to  the  reader's  notice  in  their 
own  words.  '1  his  may  serve  to  account  for  a  diversity  of  style 
throughout  the  following  pages;  and  al-o  for  some  religious  ex- 
pressions, which  I  have  purposely  retained  in  the  accounts  of 
many,  the  more  clearly  to  shew  the  object  and  tendency  of  such 
particular  establishments,  and  in  order  that  the  reader  in  his 
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reference  to  them  might  rather  conceive  himself  to  be  addressed 
by  their  founders  and  promoters  Uian  by  the  author  of  this  de- 
sultory work. 

*  The  great  number  of  institutions  having  enlarged  my  la- 
bours far  beyond  my  expectations,  I  have  been  obliged  to  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  very  interesting 
communications  of  those  which  are  arranged  under  the  sixth 
part:  but  I  have  given  in  few  words  the  outline  of  their  object, 
and  references  to  their  principal  conductors :  and  I  have  pre- 
served the  manuscript,  to  await  the  public  encouragement  for  a 
separate  publication.  Such  has  been  my  general  plan  and  de- 
sign, which  I  now  submit  to  the  public  candour/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  analysis  of  this  large  and  well  filled  8vo. ;  but  we 
shall  select  a  few  particulars  which  are  likely  to  excite  inte- 
rest, or  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  work  is  executed. 

St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  is  the  first  public  charity  men- 
tioned in  this  performance.  In  this  admirable  institution 
relief  is  administered  to  the  different  species  of  sufferers,  on 
a  scale  of  princely  magnificence  and  extent.  During  the 
last  year  the  number  of  sick,  lame,  and  destitute  persons,  who 
were  under  the  care  of  this  Hospital,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  94r>4.  Of  these,  there  were  S849  in-patients,  who 
were  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged,  and  4540  out-patients, 
'  many  of  whom  have  been  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  several 
habitations.' 

Bridewell  hospital  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  king  John's 
palaces,  which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  several  English 
monarchs,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  whom  it  was 
granted,  with  other  lands,  to  the  city  of  London,  as  '  a  house 
of  occupations.'  It  was  designed  as  r  an  house  of  continu- 
ance for  the  suppression  of  idleness,  the  enemy  of  all  virtue, 
and  the  nourisher  of  good  exercise,  which  is  the  conqueror 
of  all  vice.'  This  hospital  at  present  answers  the  purposes 
of  a  school  of  industry,  a  work-house,  aud  a  prison  for  cor- 
rection. 

■  The  workhouse  and  the  prison  for  vagrants,  idle,  and  disorderly 
persons  of  both  sexes,  are  separated  into  solitary  rooms,  where 
employments  are  provided,  which  it  is  a  part  of  their  punishment 
to  execute,  and  which  are  exacted  by  their  task-masters,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  coercion.  The  chamberlain  of 
London,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  between  master 
and  apprentice  is  referred,  has  the  power  of  committing  the 
latter  to  this   place  for  improper  Qr  unfaithful  conduct,  not 
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amounting;  to  fraud.  In  visiting  these  apartments  I  found  in 
three  adjoining  rooms  three  apprentices  to  an  eminent  printer, 
who  were  committed  for  having  joined  with  the  journeymen  in 
giving  their  master  uhat  is  called  the  grand  »/;,  or  in  other 
words,  having  upset  all  the  frames,  types,  paptrs,  and  every  ap- 
paratus in  his  printing  office;  when  I  saw  them  they  had  a  lo^- 
of  wood  fixed  by  a  chain  to  their  leg,  with  a  quantity  of  oakum 
to  pick,  and  the  addition  of  very  little  light  and  profound  silence 
for  the  occasion  of  rumination  and  repentance.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  religious  spirit,  which  is  often 
wild  and  mischievous,  rendered  gentle  and  salutary  by  the 
influence  of  charity;  and  highly  delightful  is  it  to  those,  who 
contemplate  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  to  see  the  institutions  of  ignorance, 
of  bigotry,  and  vice,  converted  into  the  seminaries  of  know- 
ledge, of  philosophy,  and  virtue.  The  noble  fabric  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital  arose  from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of 
Black  Canons  ;  and  Christ's  Hospital,  where  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  and  fatherless  are  fvi\  with  the  bread  of 
life,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  fitted  to  become  useful 
members  of  society,  adonis  the  ancient  site  of  a  convent  u> 
Grey  Friars.  * 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  witnessed  the  inte- 
resting spectacle  which  is  described  below,  we  produce  the 
description  itself,  because  it  will  probably  induce  them  to 
become  spectators  of  the  interesting  scene. 

*  Among  the  peculiarities  of  Christ'-  hospital,  a  sight  is  ex- 
hibited t'rom  Christmas  to  EsstCf  every  ytar,  which  no  other 
institution,  lay,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  eleemosynary,  has  ever 
equalled  in  their  grandest  ceremonies,  or  which  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  heart  of  a  spectator  with  the  liveliest  senti- 
ments of  sympathetic  pleasure;  I  mean  cr  of  all  the 
children  on  Sunday  evenings  at  six  o'clock,  'o  which  strangers 
are  admitted  by  tickets. 

*  The  great  hall,  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London, 
contains  several  tables  which  are  covered  with  table-cloths, 
wooden  platters,  and  buckets  of  beer,  with  bread  and  cheese. 
The  treasurer  and  governors  take  their  seats  at  the  upper  end, 
at  a  semi-circular  table ;  the  boys,  attended  by  the  nurses  of 
their  several  wards,  enter  in  order  and  arrange  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  hall ;  strangers  are  then  admitted,  who  go  alonor 
the  center  of  the  hall  to  the  upper  end;  the  masters  of  the 
school,  the  steward,  and  the  matron  take  their  places  there  also; 
and  the  nur>es  preside  at  each  table,  on  which  a  great  number 
of  candles  are  placed,  and  these,  with  many  lamps  and  a  large 
lustre,  illuminate  the  room.  The  ceremony  then  commences 
by  the  6teward  striking  upon  one  of  the  tables  three  strokes  with 
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a  mallet,  which  produces  a  profound  silence.;  one  of  the  boys 
intended  for  the  church,  having  ascended  a  pulpit  on  one  side 
of  the  hall,  then  reads  the  second  lesson  for  the  afternoon  service 
of  the  day,  and  an  evening  prayer  composed  for  the  occasion, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  response  of  "  Amen,"  from  ahout  eight 
hundred  youthful  voices  has  a  very  interesting  effect ;  a  psalm 
or  hymn  is  next  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  accompanied  by 
the  organ;  the  same  youth  then. delivers  the  grace,  after  which 
the  boys  take  their  seats,  and  the  supper  proceeds.  When  the 
repast  is  concluded,  the  steward  again  strikes  the  table  as  before, 
and  the  boys  instantly  arrange  themselves  again  on  each  side  of 
the  hall,  and  a  grace  is  said  from  the  pulpit :  an  anthem  is  then 
sung,  after  which  the  boys  collect  all  the  fragments  into  small 
baskets;  and  each  ward,  preceded  by  its  nurse  with  lighted 
candies,  marches  in  order  past  the, upper  table,  where  they  bow 
to  the  governors,  and  fde  off  to  an  adjoining  school-room,  the 
doors  of  which  are  thrown  open  to  receive  them,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  closed/ 

We  think  with  the  benevolent  author  of  this  work,  that 
no  person  can  well  witness  this  ceremony  without  emotions 
of  sympathising  tenderness  and  unaffected  .piety.  Where 
multitudes  are  assembled,  the  predominant  sensation  is  often 
communicated  from  one  bosom  to  another  with  a  rapidity  of 
transition,  which  resembles  the  effect  of  electricity.  On  the 
present  occasion,  that  heart  must  be  cold  and  torpid  indeed, 
which  is  insensible  to  the  influence  of  gratitude,  when  vi- 
brating on  so  many  guileless  tongues,  and  breathed  from  so 
many  bosoms,  as  yet  untainted  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  as  of  most  others  in  this  great 
capital,  the  progressive  utility  has  been  evinced  in  the  increased 
number  of  human  sufferers  to  whom  it  has  afforded  relief. 
The  number  of  these  is  computed  at  about  9000  on  an  ave- 
rage of  six  or  seven  years. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Highmore's  account  of  the  hospitals  belong- 
ing to  the  Jews.     Mr.  Highmore  says, 

*  It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  both  these  (the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews)  and  the  German- and  Dutch  congregations,  from 
my  own  ♦experience  of  their  liberality,  to  say  that  they  are  in  no 
respect  deficient  in  the  gift  of  charity ;  many  have  falsely  con- 
ceived that  this  sympathetic  virtue  was  confined  to  Christian!* ; 
it  is  a  virtue  which  the  christian  era  has  brought  to  perfection, 
it  has  diffused  itself  into  all  denominations  of  mankind,  and  has 
co-operated  with  Christianity  itself  to  humanise  every  heart 'T 
the  Jews  have  partaken  of  its  influence,  and  present  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  liberality  in  uniting  with  us  in  all  our  institutions,  tk 
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the  same  time,  that  from  a  delicacy  much  to  be  admired,  they 
forbear  to  mention,  far  le>s  to  solicit  our  aid  to  any  of  theirR : 
surely  no  sight  can  be  more  grateful  than  to  see  men  of  very 
different  persuasions  in  religion  all  uniting  and  sitting  together 
with  unanimity  of  heart  to  foster  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  to 
bind  up  the  wound*  of  <'  [bout  waiting  to  question  any 

Other  circumstance  than  how  to  relieve  them.  This  is  worthy  of 
the  precept,  "  go  and  do  thou  likewise !" 

We  were  sorry  to  find  that  the  •  institution'  for  investiga- 
ting the  nature  and  cure  of  cancer/  which  .was  wisely  pro- 
posed and  benevolently  supported  by  Dr.  Denman  in  1805, 
was  compelled  to  be  abandoned  in  1S05.  Dr.  Denman 
justly  remarked  that  little  '  is  at  present  known  of  cancer  but 
as  an  incurable  disease.'  We  hope  to  see  this  institution  re- 
vived ;  and  the  mode  of  treatment  lately  recommended  by 
an  eminent  physician  fairly  tried. 

The  '  hospital  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious 
fever  in  the  metropolis'  is  One  of  those  institutions  which  do 
equal  honour  to  tlie  science  and  the  philanthropy  of  modern 
times.  This  hospital  was  opened  in  1802,  and  the  number 
of  patients  who  have  been  since  admitted,  *  amounted  in 
May  last  to  711.'  The  admission  of  patients  is  not  delayed 
by  any  formalities  of  recommendation.  This  institution  de- 
serves great  praise  on  account  of  the  means  which  the  ma- 
nagers adopt  to  destroy  contagion  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  to  eradicate  an  evil,  which  would  otherwise  be  per- 
petually recurring  in  the  close,  crowded,  and  dirty  habita- 
tions in  which  it  has  once  appeared.  '  A  stock  of  bed  clothes 
and  apparel  is  provided,  from  which  the  objects  of  this  charity 
are  supplied,  when  it  may  be  necessary.' 

The  annual  subscriptions  at  St.  George's  Hospital  are 
stated  at  SS78!.  9s.  The  patients  relieved  in  1808,  amounted 
to  '2717.  To  this  hospital  is  appended  a  '  Charity  for  Con- 
valescents/ which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  1808; 
s:id  whiffi  deserves  every  encouragement  froui  the  very  ex- 
tensive good  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  Th]s  charity 
is,  if  we  may  s^  speak,  fitted  to  perfect  that  of  the  hospital. 
Those  whose  sicknesses  or  infirmities  have  been  removed  or 
alleviated  iu  the  one,  are  provided  by  the  other,  according  to 
their  particular  exigencies,  with  Manuel  waistcoats,  linen,  with 
money  for  thei** removal  into  the  country,  with  board  till 
they  are  able  to  work,  and  with  trusses  or  other  instruments  for 
their  security  or  convenience.  All  these  are  objects  of. pa- 
ramount importance. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Guy's  Hospital,  proves 
the  influence  of  whim  and  accideut  on  the  most  important 
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actions  of  a  man's  life.  Thomas  Guy,  the  son  of  a  lighter* 
irian,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and 
the  purchase  of  seamen's  tickets  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne } 
and  he  had  greatly  augmented  his  wealth  by  very  discreetlv  sell- 
ing out  45,5001.  which  he  possessed  in  the  Sooth  Sea  Stocky 
when  it  was  at  a  premium  of  from  £300  to  ()00l.  per  cent. 
The  application  of  what  was  then  a  princely  fortune  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  is  said  to  have,  been  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: 

*  He  employed  a  female  servant,  whom  he  had  agreed  to  marry ; 
some  days  previous  to  the  intended  ceremony  he  had  ordered  the 
pavement  before  his  door  to  be  mended  up  to  a  particular  stone 
which  he  had  marked,  and  then  left  his  house  on  business;  this 
servant,  in  his  absence,  looking  at  the  workmen,  saw  a  broken 
stone  beyond  this  mark  which  they  had  not  repaired,  and  on 
pointing  to  it  with  that  design,  they  acquainted  her  that  Mr* 
Guy  had  not  ordered  them  to  go  so  far ;  she,  however,  directed 
it  to  be  done,  adding  with  the  security  incidental  to  her  expec* 
tation  of  soon  becoming  his  wife,  "  tell  him  I  bid  you,  and  he 
will  not  be  angry."  Bat  she  too  soon  learnt  bow  fatal  it  is  for 
any  one  in  a  dependent  situation  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their 
authority,  for  ber  master  on  his  return  was  enraged  at  finding 
that  they  had  stretched  beyond  his  orders,  renounced  his  engage- 
ment to  his  servant,  and  devoted  his  ample  fortune  to  public 
charity.' 

'  The  charge  of  erecting  and  furnishing  this  hospital  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  i  8,7.93/.  16s.  If/.,  and  the  sum  left  to  endow  it. 
\vas  219,499/.  0*.  4c/.' 

Duriug  the  last  year  the  in-patients  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital amounted  to  1,406,'  and  the  out-patients  to  877.  The 
funds  of  this  hospital,  which  were  insufficient  to  answer  the- 
increase  of  applications  for  admission,  were  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberal  contributions  which  were  made  in  1807 . 
The  Samaritan  Society  is  a  benevolent  appendage  to  this 
charity,  and  is  designed  to  administer  relief  in  cases  which  do 
not  come  within  the  provision  of  public  hospitals. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Old-street,  is  said  to  accommodate 

'  three  hundred  patients,  who  are  distinguished  by  two  lists  or 
classes,  two  hundred  on  the  curable  list,  and  one  hundred  on  the 
incurable  list.  There  are  at  this  time  upwards  of  thirty  waiting  for 
admission  on  the  former  list,  and  more  than  six  hundred  of  the 
latter  also  waiting  for  admission.  From  the  year  1754,  to  this 
time,  there  always  have  been  a  great  number  of  such  uncured 
patients  entered  upon  the  incurable  list,  waiting  admission  by 
rotation,  as  vacancies  happen.  Many  persons  have  conceived 
ibat  this  hospital  is  designed  exclusively  for  incurable  patients 
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of  this  malady,  and  various  legacies  have  been  bequeathed  to  it 
unon  that  impression,  fur  the  sole  purpose  of  being  applied  to 
their  cure  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  institution  receive?  patients 
for  cure  and  recovery,  as  well  as  for  protection,  who  are  deemed 
incurable.' 

There  are  four  lying-in-hospitals  in  this  great  capital ;  one 
at  Bayswater,  one  in  prownlow-street,  one  in  the  City  Road, 
and  one  near  Westminster-Bridge.  These  different  charities 
merit  every  encouragement.  Benevolence  can  seldom  be 
employed  in  the  ministration  of  comfort  to  more  proper  ob- 
jects, nor  at  a  more- seasonable  period.  \\  ho  can  reflect  on 
any  individual  of  the  tender  sex,  but  scantily  supplied  with 
nutriment,  fuel,  clothing,  and  every  species  of  comfort  for 
herself  and  her  sensitive  babe,  without  feeling  a  sweet  com- 
placency in  the  contemplation  of  the  many  mothers  in  these 
charities,  who  experience  every  requisite  relief,  and  every  kind 
attention  in  the  hour  of  helplessness  and  suffering  ! 

It  always  gives  US  great  pleasure  to  record  any  act  of  phi- 
lanthropic ;  and  to  cite  toe  examples  of  the  tender  and  hu- 
maiiejn  every  situation  in  life.  We  read  with  singular  satis- 
faction the  following  aecouut  of  Mrs.  Anne  Newby,  the 
venerable  matron  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in- Hospital. 

'  She  has  filled  this  office.'  sayi  Mr.  H igh more, '  for  more  than 
thirty-six  yi n>,  to  which  she  was  elected  on  3d  November, 
177.'J,  immediately  after  the  hospital  received  its  license,  having 
then  fitted  uilh  great  satisfaction  the  office  of  assistant  matron 
for  four  years  preceding  thai  tone;  during  all  which  period  the 
labours  of  her  duly  have  been  ioceMant  and  uurelaxed,  her  zeal 
perhaps  greater  than  it'  the  family  had  been  her  own,  her  govern- 
ment strictly  just,  and  all  the  subjects  of  economy  committed  to 
her  charge  faithfully  administered.  Her  activity  has  been  in  no 
case  more  essentially  displayed  than  in  the  difficulty  of  saving 
what  are  too  commonly  called  still-born  children,  and  in  this 
she  has  frequently  succeeded,  at  an  exhaust  of  pergonal  strength, 
and  assiduous  efforts,  which  lias  not  met  with  any  example,  and 
for  which  in  the  year  1  ,S0.5  she  received  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  Humane  Society,  by  a  silver  medal.  I  shall  ever  remember 
the  singular  pleasure  which  1  experienced  in  presenting  ber  to 
a  numerous  anniversary  meeting  of  that  excellent  institution,  of 
the  same  year ;  where  she  received  the  most  affecting  testimonies, 
due  to  her  merit.  During  so  long  a  service.,  she  bad  in  this 
respect  saved  the  lives  of  more  than  five  hundred  infants;  and 
many  mothers  had  acknowledged  to  the  committee,  and  to  my- 
self, that  their  lives  were  spared  through  her  maternal,  and  skil- 
ful a-  e  dons. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  October,  1810.  O 
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Of  the  more  than  five  hundred  infants,  whose  preservation 
may  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  unremitting  assiduity  of  this 
excellent  woman,  some  had  remained  for  live,  others  for  ten, 
and  some  even  for  the  length  of  twenty  minutes,  without  dis- 
covering any  signs  of  life. 

The  Westminster  Lying-in-  Hospital  is  conducted  with  a 
liberality  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  good  sense  and 
humanity  of  the  governors.  The  Magdalen  Hospital,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1758,  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  effects,  when  it  is  known 
that 

« more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women  who  have  been  a/lmitted, 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  honest  employ- 
ments or  reputable  services.  Of  this  number,  some  undoubtedly 
have  relapsed  into  their  former  errors ;  but  many  who  left  the 
house  at  their  own  request  have  since  behaved  well ;  and  several 
of  those  discharged  for  improper  behaviour  have,  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  never  returned  to  evil  courses.  A 
very  considerable  1  umber  are  since  married,  and  are,  at  this 
moment,  respectable  members  of  society ;  and  could  their  names 
and  situations  be\disclosed'  (which  for  the  most  obvious  reasons 
would  be  highly  improper)  the  very  great  utility  of  this  charity 
would  appear  in  the  strongest  light.' 

The  London  Female  Penitentiary  occasioned  no  small  de- 
gree of  controversy  on  its  first  institution.  In  that  contro- 
versy both  reason  and  humanity  induced  us  to'side  with  the 
advocates  for  this  charity,  though  we  totally  differed  from 
them  in  some  doctrinal  points,  which  we  knew  that  it  was 
their  great  object  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the  unfortu- 
nate women  in  the  Penitentiary.  But  speculative  differences 
should  never  be  suffered  to  impede  the  ends  of  charity.  On 
the  whole,  the  plan  of  this  benevolent  institution  appears  to 
be  excellent ;  and,  in  no  part,  does  it  deserve  more  commen- 
dation than  in  the  promptitude  with  which  it  receives  the 
unfortunate  applicants. 

*  The  only  pre-requisite  which  is  expected  is,  that  they  are 
desirous  of  being  reformed.' 

'  When  they  enter  the  house  they  are  received  in  a  manner 
least  calculated  to  wound  their  feelings,  and  are  afterwards 
treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness  ;  in  cases  of  mis- 
conduct the  most  lenient  measures  are  employed  in  order  to  cor- 
rect and  reclaim,  but  when  every  means  of  reformation  have 
proved  fruitless,  expulsion  is  the  last  resort.  Suitable  encourage- 
ments are  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections,  by 
promoting  the  association  of  such  as  possess  a  congeniality  of 
mind  and  disposition,  or  whose  qualifications  and  pursuits  resem- 
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ble  each  other.  A  system  of  employment  is  also  established, 
each  female  is  gradually  inured  to  industrious  habits,  she  is  in- 
structed in  some  branch  of  useful  and  profitable  labour,  best 
suited  to  her  capacity  and  turn  of  mind  :  this  is  not  only  highly 
important  as  connected  with  the  support  of  the  institution,  and 
with  its  immediate  object,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  the  security  of 
the  individual  after  she  has  left  the  penitentiary  ;  for  by  holding 
the  means  of  procuring  her  subsistence  in  her  own  hands,  and 
having  acquired  industrious  habits,  she  will  be  less  likely  to  fall 
into  those  temptations  that  result  from  the  pressure  of  severe 
necessity. 

'  Add  to  these  that  the  subject  of  a  religious  instruction,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  communicated,  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  arrangements  of  tins  institution  ;  there  is  an- 
other which  deserves  considerable  prai«e,  that  after  a  suitable 
period  of  probation,  every  prudent  means  will  be  Med  to  induce 
the  friends  of  the  reclaimed  female  to  receive  her  into  their  p 
lection,  and  to  provide  a  proper  situation  for  her;  in  case  such  a 
reconciliation  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  then  the  superm- 
tendantsare  to  endeavour  to  place  her  in  a  safe  and  respectable 
situation,  and  after  she  is  thus  stationed  the  charity  will  ?till  con- 
tinue its  protection,  and  testify  its  approbation  of  her  good 
conduct  by  pecuniary  rewards  at  the  termination  of  each  of  the 
two  or  three  first  years,  subsequent  to  her  leaving  the  institution. 
Thus  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  religion,  combine  their  pow- 
erful recommendations  of  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

'  Since  its  establishment  the  number  of  applicants  have  not 
been  less  than  four  or  five  in  a  week ;  more  than  one  hundred 
applied  within  the  first  year;  and  its  utility  and  importance  are 
well  proved  by  the  fact,  that  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
admitted,  the  greater  number  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
one  of  them  was  only  fourteen,  and  several  only  fifteen,  sixteen, 
and  seventeen  years ;  but  the  age  of  sixteen  seems  to  be  the 
average  of  the  time  of  life  of  those  who  have  solicited  refuge. 
Each  of  them  has  a  separate  bed  and  is  allow,  d  a  portion  of 
her  earnings  in  the  industrious  employment  allotted  to  her. 

'  Although  the  experience  of  two  years  is  but  a  short  period 
to  form  a  decisive  judgment  of  any  institution,  yet  even  this 
has  already  afforded  to  its  benevolent  conductors  ample  testi- 
mony to  be  satisfied  that  their  regulations  are  well  adapted  to 
give  effect  to  its  plan,  and  the  serious  impressions  which  have 
been  happily  made  by  religious  instruction,  private  and  social 
worship  have  afforded  an  encouragement  far  beyond  any  other 
part  of  their  arrangements.  The  industry  uniformly  prevailing 
throughout  the  house 'eni'i  le  hope  that  many  females 

once  devoted  to  vice  and  its  concomitant  indolence,  will  be  re- 
stored to  prudence,  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Their  works  are  plain  work,  child-bed  linen,  fancy  work,  spin- 
ning thread  and  worsted,  knitting,  making  ladies  shoes  and  slip- 
pers, dress-making,  glove-making,  corsets,  washing,  and  clear- 
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starching,  specimens  of  all  which  may  be  seen,  and  orders  given 
at  the  house.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  notice  of  this 
work,  but  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  containing 
a  very  succinct,  perspicuous,  arid  interesting  account  of  all 
the  public  charities  in  the  metropolis.  It  does  great  honour 
both  to  the  literary  diligence  and  the  active  philanthropy  of 
Mr.  Higbmorc. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  14. — Twenty-four  S'lect  Discourses  from  the  Works  of  Eminent 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  others,  never  before  pub- 
lished. By  a  Curate  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  Cluster  of 
Arts,of  the  University  of'  Cambridge.  London, Longman,  1810,  8w. 
iOs. 

SOME  of  these  discourses  are  anonymous  :  and  are  said  to 
have  '  been  composed,  copied,  or  compiled  some  years  ago,'  but 
the  names  of  the  authors  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
editor.  The  discourses  which  are  not  anonymous,  have  the 
names  of  Hubbard,  Porteus,  Bishop  Bull,  E.  Weston,  Farquhar, 
Harvey,  Dr.  James,  Bishop  Home,  Jortin,  Jones.  The  selection 
is,  in  general,  judicious,  and  the  view  of  Christianity  which  it 
presents  is  pleasing  and  instructive.  But  we  wish  that  the  editor 
had  omitted  the  discourse  of  Harvey,  of  the  merits  of  which  he 
has  formed  too  exalted  an  estimate.  Harvey  is  a  writer  of  very 
bad  taste,  and  a  theologue  of  very  little  judgment.  The  dis- 
course, which  bears  his  name  in  this  collection,  is  characterized 
by  his  usual  manner,  and  by  the  defects  which  are  so  numerous' 
in  his  other  writings.  It  contains  more  sound  than  sense.  Its 
diction  is  full  of  foliage,  but  we  ^hall,  in  vain,  look  tor  any  intel- 
lectual fruit.  The  language  in  short  is  affected,  and  the  theology 
contemptible.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  discourse,  the  love 
of  God- is  called  «  a  sacred  flower,  which  in  its  early  bud  is  hap- 
piness, and  in  its  full  bloom  is  heaven.'  This  may  be  thought  very 
■pretty  ;  but  it  is  such  a  prettiness,  as  is  better  suited  to  the  tinsel 
frippery  of  a  novelist,  than  to  the  sober  sense  of  a  divine.  Since 
the  fall,  Mr.  Haney  says  that  '  every  man  is  become  brutish  in 
Jus  knowledge.'  A  tal*n  may  be  brutish  in  his  ignorance;  but  if 
the  tendency  of  knowledge  be  to  brutalize  the  human  nature,  to 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  present  increase  of  civilization,  and 
all  the  gentler  virtues  which  follow  in  its  train  ?     Are  we  less 
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'  brutish'  than  our  forefathers  because  we  are  more  igporant,  or 
because  we  are  more  wise  than  they  ?  In  the  following  passage 
Mr.  Harvey  lias  employed  very  coarse  and  gross  imagery  to 
depict  the  mercy  of  God,  or  to  manifest  the  mode  of  its  commu- 
nication. He  says,  *  Hearken  to  the  sounding  of  Jti\  loxceU  and 
of  his  mercies  toward*  us.'  Such  language,  employed  on  sacred 
subjects,  exciUs  a  vei -un  r.nd  disgu>t.     In  the  next  ;  Mr. 

II.  taiks  of  the  redemption,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  political 
contrivance  and  address.  '  It  requfred  a  far  nobler  agent  to 
negotiate  our  reconciliation.'  In  a  preceding  sentence  lie  had 
sa:d,  'The  angels  were  absolutely  incapable  of  executing  so  great 
a  work/  Did  tlity  ever  make  the  attempt  ?  Were  we  inclined 
to  jest,  we  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  lately  been  con- 
versing with  his  tailor,  when  he  wrote,  was  •  the  highest  seraph 
bidden  to  interpose  as  the  repairer  of'  our  breach  f  The  doctrine 
is  as  Jbad  as  toe  language  ;  and  both  are  va^ue,  indefinite,  and 
unedifying.     The  following  specimen  may  suffice  : 

'  Glorious  propitiation  !  and  altogether  as  complete  as  glori- 
ous !  What  now  shall  terrify  the  true  believer:  What  shall 
stand  between  him  and  his  eternal  hope?  Shall  Satan  m< 
up  his  accusations  and  set  them  in  frightful  array  i  \\ML>ugk 
there  may  be  much  guiit,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Jesus  Christ.  Doe* the  law  take  the  guilty  mortal  by  the 
throat,  and  with   its  i  severity  say,  pay  me  that  tlrnu 

owest  ?  It  is  paid,  fully  paid,  by  the  intervention  and  sureiiskipt 
not  of  a  mean  man,  but  of  the  mighty  God,  made  Jktk. 
Does  divine  justice  demand  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  received 
from  sinners?  It  is  not  only  satisfied,  but  most  uwlully  glori- 
fied by  this  wonderful  oblation.' 

Wirhout  staying  to  examine  the  true  practical  tendency  of  the 
above,  we  shall  only  remark  that  it  ii  as  <■<  mplete  jargon  as  is  com- 
monly heard  in  the  conventicle.  It  we  had  time  we  should, 
perhaps,  stop  to  inquire  how  the  miohty  God  could  be  made 
'flesh  f  But  we  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  such  un- 
profitable disquisitions.  When  the  worthy  editor  of  this  neat  vo- 
lume publishes  any  more  sormons,  we  request  him  not  to  have 
recourse  to  such  writers  as  Harvey,  for  his  theological  contri- 
butions. Ten  pages  of  plain  good  sense,  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  volumes  that  Harvey  ever  wrote. 

Art.  15. — The  Duties  of  tie-  Clerical  Profession.  Selected  from  variout 
Authors,  and  elucidated  with  Notes,  on  Sermons,  Preaching,  St.  Paul's 
Charge  to  Timothy,  Sin,  Example,  Infidelity,  Uunbelivers,  Credit  of 
a  Clergyman,  Holiness,  Fumily  Prayers,  a  Christian,  Dissenters, 
Salvation,  Sec.     London,  Crosby,  1810,  pp.  166.  1'imo. 

IF  clergymen  do  not  know  their  duty,  they  are  not  likely  to 
learn  it  from  writers  of  a  Calvinistical  cast,  and  if  they  do,  they 
can  readily  dispense  with  the  present  performance. 
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POLITICS. 

Art.  '  6. — An  Expose-  of  the  present  ruinous  System  of  Town  and  Country 
Banks,  and  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  J  or  I  he  Establishment  of  District 
Banks  ;  to  be  founded  on  Principles  that  miM  effectually  secure  them 
/?•().'«  the  Risk  of  Bankruptcy.  By  a  British  Merchant.  London, 
Effingham  Wilson,  Comliill,  "l810. 

THIS  is  an  animated  pamphlet,  hut  rather  too  declamatory. 
Wre  fc-ar,  however,  that  the  author  is  hut  too  well  founded  in  the 
evils  which  he  states  already  to  have  arisen,  and  the  still  more 
destructive  consequences  which  be  prognosticates  from  the  enor- 
mous hmics  of  a  paper  currency  ;  so  laige  a  portion  of  which, 
instead  of  being  the  representative  of  any  real  property,  either 
jn  land  or  goods,  represents  nothing  but  the  insatiable  cupidity 
of  adventurous  speculation. 

'  When  I  refl  ct,'  says  the  author,  '  on  the  obvious  advantages 
we  possess;  the  natural  fertility  of  our  island  ;  the  improve- 
ment in  cultivation  j  the  immense  number  of  cattle  bred  for 
aration  and  tillai^e  ;  the  numerous  canals  for  transfusing  pro- 
duce ;  the  excellence  of  the  roads  to  market-towns;  the  prodi- 
number  of  coasting  vessels  ;  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
claimed ; — when  I  refl  ct  on  these  striking  advantages,  I  am 
astonished,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions throughput  the  country  !  I  ask,,  has  there  been  any 
sevre  ty  of  fate  years  ;  has  our  geographical  situation  been  ne- 
gh -cted  or  changed  ;  is  our  climate  become  more  frigid,  our  soil 
more  infertile",  our  minds  more  stolid,  than  what  they  haver  hi- 
therto he.n?  1  can  discover  no  calamity  of  the  kind! — I 
inquire  in'.o  the  consequences  of  the  war  !  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied by  the  result.  Former  wars  did  not  raise  the  markets  to  a 
considerable  height  !  I  then  inquire  with  amazement  of  the 
farmer,   how  it  happens,  thai  si  1  improvements   in   aratiory 

and  tillage  have  caused  sterility  instead  of  increased  fecundity 
in  our  soil  ?  I  would  fain  learn  why  our's  is  the 'only  country 
in  the  universe,  where  exuberant  and  plentiful  harvests,  produce 
scarcity  ;  or  else  a  high  price  that  amounts  to  a  famine  ?  By 
what  inexplicable  phcenomenon  has  the  increasing  quantity  of 
reclaimed  land  added  to  the  value  of  produce  ?  I  would  gladly 
know  by  what  curious  and  latent  process  of  nature,  successful 
tillage  operates  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  multiplies  the  miseries  of 
civil  life? — Unfortunately  for  the  community,  speculation,  en- 
grossing, regrating,  forestalling,  and  monopoly,  have  been  so 
'  assisted'and  encouraged  by  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
present  s^sti  in  of  town  and  country  banks,  that  the  former 
honest  traders  of  the  nation  have  been  converted  into  a  set  of 
detestable  vultures,  who  devour  the  famished  carcasses  of  their - 
fellow  creatures.' 
« I  wish  to  leave  the  farmer  and  the  land-holder  to  the  free  and 
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encontroled  disposal  of  the  produce  and  sale  of  their  lands;  and 
condemn  only,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  paper,  they  are  de- 
bauched into  the  infamous  practice*,  of  starving,  and  of  depo- 
pulating, their  country.  The  fact  is,  the  present  system  allows 
our  country  bankers  to  be  the  sleeping  partners  of  all  the 
farme  i  and  land-jobbers  in  the  kingdom  !  The  fact  and  the 
extent  of  this  partnelfchip  has  evidence  in  the  inundation  of 
town  and  country  notes,  and  in  the  system  of  monopoly, 
which  has  destroyed  every  trace  of  free  and  impartial  dealing. 
Thu»,  a  new  and  corruptive  character  of  trade  and  speculation 
is  forced  upon  the  country,  and  the  commercial  bankers  appre- 
tiate  and  measure  out  the  conditions  on  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  to  subsist  and  live — with  no  control  on  their 
avarice,  no  regulation  on  their  practices.' 

The  author  well  remarks,  that  they  who  magnify  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  a  paper-currency  on  our  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  forget  to  trice  to  the  same  source  the 
decay  of  our  public  spirit,  the  instability  of  our  wealth,  and  the 
exorbitant  price  of  our  markets,  the  absorption  of  our  small 
farms,  the  overflow  of  our  work-houses,  and  the  desolation  of  our 
bankruptcies. 

'  Since  the  multiplication  of  town  and  country  banks,  the 
price  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  has  been  doubled.  Therefore, 
allowing  20  000,000  of  souls  to  the  united  empire,  and  allowing 
the  moderate  Mini  of  4/.  10*.  to  have  subsisted  annually  each 
soul  before  the  inundation  of  paper-currency  ;  and  allowing, 
what  we  now  must  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  markets, 
9/.  for  the  same  annual  purpose,  the  country  loses  the  sum  of 
90,000,000  of  pounds  ! !  !' 

In  order  gradually  to  lessen,  and  finally  to  remove  the  evils, 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  country-banks,  the  author 
proposes  to  establish  one  hundred  district  banks,  which  '  should 
ha\e  all  the  firmness,  character,  and  security  of  the  national 
bank/  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan  itself;  by   which  the  author  supposes  that 

*  50,000.000/.  of  paper-money,  will  insensibly  withdraw  from 
circulation,  which  will  immediately  operate  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner  on  our  murals,  wealth,  and  markets.  The  foundation 
of  licentiousness  will  be  diminished  ;  the  basis  of  property  will 
be  firmly  established  ;  and  the  price  of  provisions  essentially 
reduced.  I  observe  that  50,000,000  will  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  because  I  have  it  from  tbe  best  calculations,  that 
that  sum  now  floats  without  any  manner  of  local  or  secure  foun- 
dation. And  I  also  know,  that  as  the  banks  I  propose,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  town  and  country  banks,  cannot  transact  business 
beyond  their  Mattel;  and  as  that  capital  will  always  accord. 
with  the  demands  of  the  district,  the  issue  can  never  exceed  the 
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actual  wants  and  means  of  the  comtry  ,.  therefore,  the  fifty 
illicit  millions  which  now  float  is,  a  sum  thai  cannot  be  r qured 
of  district  banks,  whose  issues  must  be  confined  to  legal  business, 
and  to  direct  and  bonajide  securities.  And,  as  the  district  banks, 
on  my  plan,  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  fail,  and  as  it 
mutt  appear  to  the  interest  of  every  person  to  keep  their  cash 
accounts,  &c,  in  them,  they  secure  a  liber*!  interest  to  the  share- 
holders ;  and  at  the  same  tune  hold  out  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage and  security  to  the  parties  who  confide  in  them.'     ! 

10LT  V. 

Art.  17. — The  Times ;  a  Vcem.     London,  Ryan,  1810,  Oro.  2.5.  9' 

r  A  FEW  desultory  thoughts  are  here  thrown  into  verse.  Some 
political  characters  of  very  opposite  principles  and  conduct  are 
promiscuously  praised;  but,  m  the  second  part  of  this  perform- 
ance, the  writer  goes  far  out  of  his  road  to  inveigh  against  the 
memory  of  Mary  Anne  Woolstone croft,  who  has  been  long  cold 
in  her  grave,  and'whose  repose  it  marks  a  areat  want  of  feeling 
to  disturb.  If  this  lady  had  faults,  they  were  more  than  equ  .fed 
by  her  sufferings,  if  they  were  not  greatly  exceeded  by  her  vir- 
tues ;  but,  of  what  stuff  mu*t  that  man's  heart  be  made,  who 
can,  with  a  sort  of  butcher-like  insensibility,  tear  off  the  ccir- 
ments  from  her  scpulchercd  form,  and  held  her  up  to  the  world 
as 

*   *   *  *  an  atheist  and  a  w e  !' 

But,  as  a  counter-part  to  these  slanders  orr  this  unfortunate  female, 
the  author  indulges  in  a  vapid  effusion  of  unmeaning  panegyric 
on  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  one  of  whose  last  acts  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  a  brother-clergyman,  and  an  old  asso- 
ciate in  the  cause  of  religious  reformation.;  which  the  episcopal 
pastor  once  affected  to  advocate,  till  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
drivelling  divinity  of  Hannah  More.  The  writer  of  this  poem 
seems  willing  to  be  thought  a  great  patriot;  and  the  following  is 
a  specimen  at  orfce  of  his  poetry  and  his  patriotism  : 

'     '  I  love  my  country—for  her  sake  to  live, 

My  mind  and  arm,  my  purse  and  blood  to  give, 
Would  be  my  proudest  aim  ;  but  if  the  day, 
Of  evil,  mark'd  her  honours  for  decay, 

'Twould  be  my  hope  to  die ! 

Yet  not  sink  tamely;  die,  arous'd  and  arm'd, 
While  the  high  cause  my  shatter'd  pulses  warm'd, 
Proud  with  her  dying  groan  to  mingle  mine, 
And  pour  my  last  blood  on  her  holy  shrine, 

*  Why  should  I  live  ?  All  hope,  all  honour  flown, 
O'er  my  gall'd  neck  the  foreign  fetter  thrown, 
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Condemn'd  to  wear  out  life  in  bitter  toil, 
Fix'd  like  the  litrb  to  rot  upon  tlu  soi   ; 
Lo*t  a  I  its  so<-l,  and  praise  and  purpose  high. 
Life,  one  dull  doze  ol  sullen  misery. 
This  my  beat  lot — not  all  trie  earth  should  bribe 
Me,  but  to  herd  wuh  the  degenerate  tribe  ; 
Who'd  crowd  :-.round  th'  invader,  swell  bit  state, 
Content  to  tremble  for  the  bread  they  ate.' 

Aar.  18.— The  Hermit  ;  with  other  Poems.     By  Richard  Hatt.     Lon- 
dou,  Vernor  and  Hood,  1810,  i\vo.  5s. 

IT  is  not  every  man  that  is  born  with  the  gift  of  rhyme  ;  and 
Mr.  llati  has,  we  fear,  not  a  little  mistaken  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
"But  though  we  cannot  blame  him  for  not  possessing  what  nature 
never  intended  that  he  should  enjoy,  the  divine  breathing  of  poe- 
tical taste  and  enthusiasm,  yet,  we  cannot  so  easily  aequit  him 
of  not  being  better  acquainted,  than  he  seems,  with  th: 
grapliy  of  his  native  land.  For,  in  the  sonnet  to  Bloomfield, 
p.  lf>,  he  seems  to  take  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  a  river  in 
Suffolk.     He  says, 

'  Bloomfield  !  whence  comes  thy  favour'd  song, 

That  sounds  so  dulcet  in  mine  ear  ? 
Metiiinks  I  see  thee  muse  along, 

Nbijblk  banks  for  tvtr  dear  ! 

Art.  19. — Saerc  ■  i  ;  or,  Allegorical  Poena,  ilhrstrntive  of  Sub- 

jects   Moral  and  Divine  ;   to  which  is  added,  un  Anacreontic  on  the 
Dtsit       i         \  t.ccinution  ;  with    un   Epilogue  to  Ike  tame.     By  the 
Williams,  M.  A.  Curate,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.    Lou- 
don, Locgmau,  i<ii<>,  lima.  4*.  cJ. 

MR.  WILLIAMS  does  not  exhibit  so  much  apparent  modesty 
in  h:s  preface,  as  many  other  writers,  who  are  candidates  for 
public  approbutiun  ;  but  there  is  perhaps,  more  simple  truth 
in  |nrt  of  what  he  asserts,  as  his  uioti.e  for  publishing  these 
'  sacred  allegories.'  Mr.  W.  hopes  that  some  of  the  best  ol'  his 
'  pieces  will  n«t  be  unacceptable  to  many,'  and  '  will  also  be 
productive  of  '  some  pecuniary  emoluments  to  himself.'  This  is 
such  an  honest  confection,  mat  our  good  nature  will  not  suffer 
us  to  attempt  t<.  frustrate  the  gratification  of  the  hope  by  the 
rigour  of  our  criticism. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  20.—TheAJultcress;  or,  Anecdotes  of  hco  Noble  Families  :  a  Tate. 
By  un  Englishwoman,  4  vols.     London,  bliervn»od,  1810,  p.  Is.  Id. 

THE  title  of  th»s  tale  may  lead  many  a  novel-reader  to  expect 
something  v«.ry  warm  and  glowing  in  the  descriptions  givtn  of 
the  gallantry  of  the  sedqeer,  or  the  guilty  passion  of  the  adul- 
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teress ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  inform  such  readers  that  (he  work 
before  us  is  written  with  better  intentions  and  higher  views. 
The  young  unmarried  lady,  who  admires  the  recital  of  hand- 
some lovers  pouring  out  their  empassioned  souls  at  the  feet  of  the 
object,  of  their  criminal  desires  will,  in  this  instance,  be  disap- 
pointed, and  the  wife  or  dowager  whose  fancy  revels  ,n  (he  vivid 
representations  and  fervid  details  of  illicit  amours,  will  doubt- 
less throw  down  the  adulteress  with  a  yawn,  and  dispatch  her 
Abigail  to  the  library  for  something  moke  lively. 

The  authoress  of  this  work,  who  subscribes  herself  an  English 
woman,  wishes  to  set  before  her  country  women  the  crime  of 
adultery  in  its  proper  light.  She  wishes  to  impress  them  with 
the  wholesome  truth  that  all  deviation  from  virtue  bring-  with  it 
its  own  punishment';  she  shews  also  the  misery  which  the  crimes 
of  a  worthless  woman  may  bring  upon  her  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing children. 

The  substance  of  this  tale  is  as  follows:  Sir  William  Mait- 
land, a  baronet  of  great  worth  and  amiable  manners,  marries  a 
m<»st  beautiful  won  an,  who  p  roves  iier  self  the  votary  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  She  neglects  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  plunges  into  every  folly  which  a  woman  of  fashion  thinks 
necessary  to  preserve  the  envied  appellation  of  haut  ton.  Whilst 
in  the  height  of  her  career  (and  thinking  the  domestic  virtues 
of  her  spouse  every  thing  that  is  stupid)  she  becomes  enamoured 
of  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  Lord  Mortimer,  who  is  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  with  Miss  Maitland,  Sir  William's  sister.  She  prac- 
tices her  spells  and  blandishments  upon  this  noble  lord;  and  she 
succeeds  in  separating  him  from  Miss  Maitland. 

At  the  time  she  elopes  with  her  paramour,  which  is  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  and  his  sister,  her  youngest  child,  a 
little  girl,  is  confined  by  the  measles,  and  as  she  pretends  great 
affection  to  this  babe,  she  fabricates  a  story  of  its  death,  and  has 
it  conveyed  away  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  nurse.  A  divorce 
is  procured ;  Lord  Mortimer  makes  her  the  reparation  which  the 
world  thinks  necessary,  by  marrying  her,  and  they  leave  Eng- 
land for  the  continent.  After  a  time  Lady  Mortimer  sends  for 
the  child  whom  she  had  put  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  but  in 
crossing  the  water  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe,  the  poor  nurse 
breaks  a  blood  vessel,  and  dies,  leaving  the  little  girl  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  Emily  Doraton  unprotected  and  without  discover- 
ing to  those  about  her  where  she  was  going.  It  so  happens  that 
Miss  Maitland  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  pacquet,  and  feeling 
for  the  forlorn  state  of  the  little  innocent  girl,  takes  her  under 
her  protection.  As  all  her  enquiries  to  learn  her  history  prove 
fruitless,  she  brings  Emily  up  with  as  much  care  and  tenderness 
as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter,  and  after  residing  some  years 
on  the  continent  returns  with  her  to  England,  where  she  resides 
as  she  always  had  done,  with  her  brother,  Sir  William  Maitland, 
who  has  two  sons  by  his  unfortunate  marriage.  Emily,  who 
grows  up  a  most  amiable  and  engaging  young  woman,  is  soon 
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addressed  by  Edward  Maitland,  Sir  William's  eldest  son;  and 
as  a  reciprocal  attachment  i>  the  consequence  of  their  being 
domesticated  together,  the  faatch  receives  the  consent  of  Sir 
Wdiiam,  though  BntuVs  b  rth  still  remains  a  mystery.  On  the 
morning  of  their  nuptials,  whilst  they  are  preparing  to  go  to 
church,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  be  performed,  a  letter, 
is  delivered  to  Emily  10  warn  her  against  receiving  the  band  of 
Edward  Maitland.  This  letter  is  fallowed  by  a  person  who  de- 
sires to  see  Emily  in  private  ;  and  who  discovers  herself  to  be  her 
mother,  Lad\. Mortimer.  Lady  M.  relates  how  she  had  stolen 
Emily  from  her  father's  house,  and  intended  introducing  her  as 
her  ni.  ce.  This  disclosure"  of  course  puts  a  stop  to  the  marriage, 
and  the  temporary  distress  which  it  occasions  is  very  naturally 
docrii>«  (I.  The  authoress  wishes  to  warn  the  thoughtless  young 
female,  who,  b  cau-e  she  is  pi  irried  thinks  she  is  to  do  as  she 
pleases,  anl  indulge  in  all  the  dissipation  of  a  town -life,  at  the 
expense  of  h  r  usb<  nd's  comfort,  ami  too  frequently  at  that  of 
his  and  tier  oaii  honour.  The  end  of  this  story  is  as  may  he 
supposed,  that,  after  some  time",  these  young  people,  aided  by 
their  mutual  good  xn-e,  exchange  the  projected  relations  of 
man  and  wife  for  tho«e  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  sister. 
Tho^  make  a  fresh  choice  in  the  nmtnm  >nial  way,  and  art*  ren- 
dered, a<  they  deserve,  very  happy.  If  novel  readers  should 
Dot  rind  this  performance  very  lively,  interesting,  and  diversified 
either  in  incident  or  character,  they  will  not  meet  with  any 
thing  to  offend  in  point  of  delicacy.  The  authoress  deserves  our 
thitnU  for  her  good  intentions,  in  endeavouring  to  represent  the 
rucnon,  disgrace,  and  infamy  which  await  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  rectitude. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  21. — A  friendly  Gift  for  Servants  and  Apprentices;  containing 
Character  of  a  good  una  faithful  Servant ;  Advice  to  Servants  of 
every  Denomination  j  Letter  from  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew  on  making 
him  Apprentice ;  and  Anecdotes  of  good  and  faithful  Servants.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Lessons  for  young  tenons  in  humble  Life.'  London, 
Longman,  1809.     Price  6d. 

IF  the  value  of  a  book  be  estimated  by  the  good  which  it  is 
calculated  to  promote,  this  may  well  deserve  a  higher  rank  than 
is  usually  allotted  to  a  six-penny  publication. 

Art.  22. — True  Stories,  or  interesting  Anecdotes  of  young  Persons  ; 
designed  through  the  Medium  of  Example  to  inculcate  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  Piety.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lessons  for  yung  Persons  in 
humble  Life.'    London,  Longman,  1810.     4s.  6d.  8vo. 

THESE  stories  are  selected  by  the  author  of  the  '  Friendly 
Gift,'  which  we  have  mentioned  above.       They  contain  au- 
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thentic  memorials  of  talents  and  virtues  very  early  developed, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prematurely  closed  in  death. 
The  perusal  seems  calculated  to  excite  melancholy  reflection 
rather  than  pleasurable  hope.  If  we  may  reason,  either  frow 
the  receds  of  human  life,  or  from  analogies,  which  the  survey 
of  sentient  and  insensate  nature  will  supply,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  early  genius  is  seldom  long-lived.  Those  animals 
and  plants  are  of  the  longest  continuance  and  the  most  hardy 
temperament  which  are  slowest  in  their  growth,  or  most  tardy  in 
unfolding  the  several  perfections  of  organised  life.  Some  of  the 
young  persons  whose  juvenile  anticipations  of  mental  maturity 
are  recorded  in  this  volume,  may  be  regarded  among  the  prodi- 
gies of  intellect  «<il  cxisUncc  ;  bnt  it  seems  of  little  benefit  to  recur 
to  such  rare  examples  for  instruction  in  the  daily  routine  of 
life, 


Art.  23. — Prospectus  of  an  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  the  opulent 
Blind,  and  for  Educating  them  in  Reading,  Writings  Arithmetic, 
Music,  Geography,  Mathcmatic.%,  Language)),  History,  Belles  Letties, 
natural  and  -moral  Philosophy,  <V<-.  <!yc  f)C.  confurnxdilc  to  the  original 
Arrangements  of  I  lie  celebrated  M.  Hnity,  in  his  Establishment  for 
the  Education  of  the  Wind,  Rue  Voire  Dame  da  victoires,  at  Paris, 
instituted  under  Sanction  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  Patronage 
of  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  royal  Family  of  France,  in  the  Year 
1734,     London,  Hatchard.     is.     1810. 

THOUGH  the  senses  are  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  yet  those 
who  hav-e  lost  one  sense,  may  happily  be  instructed  by  means 
©f  another.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  nGt  susceptible  of 
oral  communications,  maybe  taught  by  visible  objects:  and 
tangible  media  have  been  successfully  employed  for  imparting 
various  species  of  useful  and  agreeable  knowledge  to  the  blind. 
In  a  prospectus,  full  of  information,  humanity,  and  good  sense, 
Mr.  C.  Bonner  has  shown  to  what  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  cf  the  blind  may  be  culti- 
vated, so  an  to  place  this  class  of  unfortunate  persons  almost  on 
a  level  in  respect  to  many  important,  ornamental,  and  agree- 
able attainments,  with  those  who  can  see»,  The  lives  of 
the  blind  will  thus  be  prevented  from  sinking  jnto  that  dreary 
blank  of  depression  and  of  gloom,  to  which  they  seem  more 
particularly  exposed,  Mr.  B.  remarks  that,  '  While  there  are 
various  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
indigent  blind,  no  establishment  has  been  devised  for  the  opu- 
lent blind/  Mr.  B.  is  anxious  to  commence  such  an  useful  and 
benevolent  scheme.  For  this  purpose  he  has  made  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  a  few  blind  pupils  at  No.  .5,  Prospect  Place, 
Chelsea,  and  for  instructing  them  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  &c.  &c, 
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Ar.T.  24. — The  World  Displayed,  or  the  characteristic  Features  of 
Nature  aud  Art  exhibited  on  a  new  Plan.  Intended  for  Youth  in 
nil,  as  an  outline  of  the  most  striking  Parts  of  useful  Information; 
and  as  a  Remembrancer  to  those  of  riper  Years.  By  John  Grcig, 
Teacher  of  Muthemutics,  Geography,  Sec,  Author  of  the  Heavens  Dis~ 
played,  Ijidys  Arithmetic,  Introduction  to  the  Globes,  fyc.  London, 
Cradock  and  Soy,  1810.    lime,    pp.  664. 

IX  this  work  Mr  Greig  has  displayed  much  judgement  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  and  has  compressed  into  a  moderate 
space,  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  amusing  information. 

Art.  25. — Entomological  Society.  A  short  Letter  to  E.  Donovan,  F.  L.S. 
one  of  the  Compilers  of  Dr.  Reefs  New  Cyclopedia,  on  the  subnet  of 
a  Paragraph  in  that  Work,  mflrXiitg  on  the.  Abilities  of  the  Members 
of  the  Entomological  Snictu.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Burretl,  A.  M.  F.L.S. 
aud  F.  E.  S.     London,  Savage,  Bedford  Bury.  1810. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  a  defence  of  the  Entomological  Society 
against  sorue  invidious  remarks  in  the  New  Cyclopedia. 

Art.  26. — English  Grammar,  taught  by  Examples,  rather  than  by  ntltg 
of' Syntax,  Sec.     Loudon,   Darton  aud  Harvey,   1810.  2s.  bound. 

SO  many  new  productions  on  this  subject  are  constantly 
issuing;  from  tht  press;  and  one  diflers  so  little  from  the  other, 
lhou<rh  all  assert  claims  to  preference,  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  peculiar  merits  or  defects  of  each.  They  are  all  com- 
petitors for  general  circulation,  and  for  the  favourable  opinion  of 
school -tnastert  or  school-mistresses,  on  which  the  authors  or 
publishers  depend  so  much  for  the  cftJe  of  their  respective  gram- 
matical performances.  The  present  grammar  professes  to  teach 
by  example  rather  than  by  precept.  We  commend  the  design, 
aud  we  have  uo  fault  to  find  with  the  execution. 

Art.  27. — Flowers  of  Literature/or  1808,  1809';  or,  Characteristic 
Sketches  <</  Human  Natitreand  modern  Manhers  ;  to  which  are  added, 
a  general  Vine  of  Lift  rat ure  during  that  t  <  riod  ;  I'm  traits  and  Bio- 
grttpkiatl  Notices  vf  eminent,  titerary,  and  political  Characters  ;  nitli 
Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Erplanatory.  liy  Franns  William 
BUigdon,  Esq.  Proprietor  aud  Editor  of  tin  Pha-inx  and  Use  WeeJcty 
Pdttical  Register.  To  be  continued  Annually.  London,  Crosby,  1810. 
.     Pi  ice  6s. 

Mr.  Blagdon,  in  his  preface,  apo'ogizes  for  the  protraction  of 
the  present  volume,  confessing  that  bis  political  avocations  have 
engr  «sed  s<>  much  of  his  lime  as  to  preclude  him  from  making 
so  rrtpid  a  progress  as  he  wished.  We  are  sorry  also  to  find  that, 
probably  from  the  same  cause,  he  has  not  made  so  good  a  se- 
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lection  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  taken  more  time.  Many 
of  his  subjects  are  trifling;  some  of  his  anecdotes  are  so  old 
and  have  been  so  frequently  told  before,  that  there  are  very  few 
schoolboys  or  girls  but  what  are  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as 
Mr.  Blagdon  himself.  The  best  of  his  selections  are  from  the 
Picture  of  Valencia,  the  Travels  of  Huraanius,  Travels  in  Italy, 
Bourgoing's  Travels  in  Spain,  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco, 
Macdonald's  and'  Porter's  Travels,  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  of 
» Fashionable  Life,  and  Cumberland's  John  de  Lancaster ;  but  why 
should  Mr.  Blagdon  extract  a  acene  from  Killing  no  Murder,  of 
the  Lover  and  the  Husband,  Ida  of  Athens,  &e.  by  way  of  im- 
provement or  amusement  ?  However  witty  and  laughable  *  Kill- 
ing no  Murder'  may  be  on  the  stage,  the  reading  a  scene  or  part 
of  one  in  the  Flowers  of  Literature  will  not  much  impress  the 
reader  with  the  wit  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  produce  the  slightest 
risible  effect.  Such  pieces  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success 
to  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  performed.  Though  we  th:nk 
that  Mr.  Blagdon  might  have  formed  a  more  animated  and 
pleasing  selection,  we  must  commend  the  justness  and  candour 
which  he  exhibits  in  his  introduction.  It  requires  great  taste 
and  nice  discrimination  to  compile  a  work  of  this  kind,  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive.  It  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  haste,  which  was  evidently  the  case  with 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Blagdon  has  favoured  us  with  the 
portraits  of  Dr.  Mavor,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Mr.  Dimond,  jun.  Mr, 
Elphinstone,  and  Miss  Temple,  and  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  each.  These  are  no  doubt  very  good  sort  of  people,  very 
industrious,  very  studious,  and  all  that,  but  without  any  one 
.  particular  in  their  lives  to  prevent  us  from  going  to  sleep  before 
we  reach  to  the  end. 


MR.  GOLDSMITH. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  has  requested  that  in  an  extract  in  our  last 
number  from  his  '  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte/  p,  8,  line  20,  the 
word  *  hearts'  may  be  substituted  for  *  heads.' 
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Art.  I. — The  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now 
Lord  Erskine),  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Subjects  connected 
zcith  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  against  constructive 
Treasons.  Collected  by  James  Ridgwuy.  Three  Vols. 
Bvo.     Ridgway,  1810. 

THOSE  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  attending 
our  English  courts  of  judicature  will  not,  we  imagine,  very 
generally  participate  in  the  regret,  which  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  seems  to  entertain,  that  so  few  and  imperfect  memo- 
rials of  bar  eloquence  are  preserved  for  the  admiration  and 
instruction  of  future  ages.  The  illustrious  orator  from  whose 
>pt  i  chef  the  present  selection  has  been  made,  stands  rather 
a  solitary  exception  to,  than  a  general  specimen  of,  that  na- 
tional eloquence;  and,  without  detracting  in  the  least  from 
the  consummate  knowledge,  the  ready  ingenuity,  the  sound 
argument,  and  the  unwearied  patience,  or  which  the  English 
bar  has  always  afforded  many  conspicuous  examples,  without 
at  all  denying  that  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  and  admiration 
may  often  be  excited,  and  felt  by  the  ear  and  eye  witnesses  of 
those  valuable  qualities,  we  have  ticarcely  met  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  either  of  the 
orator  or  of  the  public  that  his  speech  should  be  preserved  as 
delivered,  and  bound  to  stand  on  the  shelf  by  the  side  of  Ci- 
cero and  Demosthenes.  A  great  deal  of  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  immemorial  habits  of  the  bar,  from  the 
form  of  trial,  and  the  method  of  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
Perhaps  the  excessive  complexity  of  our  law,  so  difficult  as 
that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  has  been 
attained  by  compaiatively  few  even  among  our  most  success- 
ful practitioners,  may  in  no  small  degree  explain  the  reason 
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for  this  apparent  neglect  of  the  more  showy  quality  of  i 
quence.     The  object,  the  laudable  and  proper  object,  of  every 
pleader,  is,  not  so  much  to  set  himself  off,  as  to  benefit  his* 
client;  and  the  cold  ami  cautious-  temper  or  the  English  cha- 
racter Block,  that,  even  in  addicting  a  jury,  much  more  a 
judge,  one  point  of  law   will   in   general"  outweigh   all   the 
splendid  oratory  of  the  second  philippic.     To  a  mind  anxious 
f  to  seize  upon  every  subtlety  and  every  evasion  which  the  im- 
mense volume  of  our  English  law  admits,  the  ostentation  of 
ornament  is  too  apt  to  sink  a  great  deal  below  even  its   real 
value.     Argument,  then,  and  not  eloquence,  is  the  characte- 
ristic of  our  bar;  and  even  in  argument  we  find  that  the  best 
and  most  skilful  of  our  pleaders,  in  their  extreme  anxiety  that 
nothing  may  escape  then)  which  can  by  possibility  affect  the 
interest  of  the  cause  they  advocate,   are  betrayed  into  all  the. 
vices  of  diffuseness,  tautology,  digression,  and  egotism.    These 
are  defects  so  inseparably  adherent  to  the  practice  of  the, bar, 
they  are  so  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  mode  of  conducting 
business,  and  upon   the   English  law   itself,  that  it  would  be 
quite  childish  to  point  them  out  as  vices  to  be  corrected,  any 
farther  than  as  the  most,  experienced  men  and,  those  of  the 
In os t  powerful  and  comprehensive  minds,  the  most  ready  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  most  inflexible  tempers,  will  always  be 
the  best  able  to  avoid  the  excess  of  them.     Still,.  Avhat  we 
have  now  said,  sufficiently  (to  our  understandings  at  reast) 
justifies   the  remark   that    we  have  no  reason  to  (egret  the 
want  of  entire  specimens  of  our  bar-eloquence,  while  all  that 
is  essential  in  argument  and  doctrine  may  usually  be  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  a  common  law  report  without  any  injury  what- 
ever either  to  the  advocate  or  to  the  public.     It  at  the  same 
time,  we  think,  accounts  for  two  phenomena  frequently  re- 
marked among  us ;  the   first  that  men  without  voice,  action, 
fluency,  or  even  grammar,  often  attain  the  greatest  practice 
and  the  highest  eminence,  in  their  profession  ;  the  other  that 
a  high  reputation  and  exalted  powers  at  the  bar,  so  far  from 
generally  following  a  man  into  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
more  frequently  found  to  disqualify  him  for  making  any  very 
conspicuous  figure  on  that  more  magnificent  theatre  or  showy 
talent,     ltomilly  is  perhaps  the  only  living  instance  of  real 
t  loquence,  united  with  the  more  general  and  more  useful  qua- 
lities of  the  bar,  able  to  make  itself  known  and  respected,  at 
a  rate  by  any   means  equal,  on  that  higher  stage  of  action. 
Erskine,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  very  wonderful  (but  at 
the  same  time  very  peculiar)  powers  of  eloquence,  and  we 
have   mentioned  him  as  on  that  account  a  striking  exception 
from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  bar,  was  yet  too  entirely 
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h  barrister  to  rise  to  any  great  height  of  reputation  for  parlia- 
mentary talent.  But  the  eloquence  of  the  senate  is  much 
more  deserving  of  preservation  than  that  of  the  bar ;  and  it 
is  indeed  matter  of  regret,  and  even  of  national  disgrace,  that 
a  good  and  copious  selection  of  Fox's  speeches  in  parliament 
has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  collections  which  the  public 
possess  of  those  of  Pitt  and  Burke. 

Continuing  to  lament  '  the  scarcity  of  genuine  trials/  our 
editor  observes,  '  the  speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the 
bar,  which  we  now  publish,  do  not  till   up  the  pleadings  of 
three  weeks,  out  of  a  life  of  nearly  thirty  years  incessant  oc- 
cupation in  all  our  courts  of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom.' 
But  we  would  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  lawyer 
of  equal  practice  has,  even  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  tceeJuf 
been  engaged  in  pleadings  on  subjects  of  high  and  universal 
interest,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  considered  as  of 
the  smallest  importance   to  any  but  professional  men.     And 
the  editor  does  not  appear  to  reflect  that  upon  all  merely  pro- 
fessional topics,  we  have  the  arguments  of  Erskine,  as  well 
as  of  other  lawyers,  all  the  material  substance  of  those  argu- 
ments, all  that  it  is  necessary  or  advantageous  lor  lawyers  to 
know  respecting  the  causes  which  called  them  forth;  in  the 
common  law-reports,  the  prolrxity  of  which,  and  not  their 
deficiency  of  fullness,  is  the  more  usial  subject  of  complaint 
among  professional  men.     Even   the  present  collection,  im- 
poi:ant  as  we  deem  it  in  many  striking  respects,  is  enough  to 
tt  aeh  us  what  we  should  have  to  expect  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  similar  anthologies ;  since,  with  all   Lord   Erskine 's 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  with  all  his  copiousness  and 
Variety,  and  ingenuity,  we  have  no  sooner  read  his  argument 
on  the  first  information  for  a  libel,  than  we  are  able  to  tell 
precisely  what  will  be  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  him 
in  the  next  trial  upon  a  similar  subject — nor  are  we  ever  de- 
ceived-in  our  calculations;  we  find   the    same  propositions 
often  supported  by  the  self-same  mode  of  illustration — and 
indeed  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  without  material  in- 
jury to  some  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned.     And  if  there 
is  so  much  of  repetition  and  sameness  in  the  arguments  even 
of  such  a  man   as  Erskine,  what  should  we  have   to  expect 
from  ^hose  of  the  generality  of  lawyers  wholly  deficient  in  his 
singular  powers-  of  language   and  of  imagination: ?  It  is  the 
variety  of  eloquence  contained  in  these  volumes  which  can 
•done  reconcile   the   reader  to  this   sameness  of  argument ; 
.without  that  distinguishing  characteristic,  all    the  matter  con- 
tained in  them  might  have  been  comprized  in  the  first  fifty 
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pages  with  more  force  and  usefulness  than  it  is  uow  scattered 
over  a  surface  of  almost  fifteen  hundred. 

But  it  is  time  to  present  our  readers  with  some  indemnifi- 
cation for  their  patience  in  listening  to  all  this  prosing,  in  the 
production  of  a  few  passages  taken  here  and  there  from  the 
volumes  before  us  as  specimens  of  that  manly  and  powerful 
style  c*f  eloquence  which  cannot,  after  all,  be  fairly  under- 
stood or  entered*  into  fully,  without  taking  each  passage  in 
reference  to  the  whole  argument  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Nevertheless,  confined  as  our  limits  are,  we  prefer  giving  our 
readers  even  the  imperfect  pleasure  of  a  few  extracts,  to- 
offering  them  a  regular  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  vo- 
lume, which  would  hardly  satisfy  any  rational  end  of  curio- 
sity, especially  as  the  general  object  of  the  publication  is 
sufficitntly  announced  in  the  title-page. 

The  circumstances  of  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon- 
can  be  unknown  to  few  of  our  readers.  It  cannot  but  be 
Wiell  remembered,  that  during  the  ferment  subsisting  in  the 
public  mind  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  riots  of  the  yeas 
1780,  administration  most  indiscreetly  thought  fit  to  prose- 
cute the  author  of  those  disturbances  on  a  charge  of  high. 
treason.,  and  that,  in  support  of  their  charge,  the  conductors 
of  that  prosecution  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  most 
forced  and  illegitimate  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which,,  however,  seemed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
court,  and  which  it  required  all  the  talent  and  energy  of  the 
advocate  to  overthrow,  by  obtaining  a  verdict  of  acquittal  it* 
favour  of  the  prisoner.  We  need  only  add,  that  the  attempt 
to  connect  the  riots  immediately  with  Lord  George  Gordon- 
as  their  mover  and  instigator,  had  failed  upon  evidence,  t» 
make  our  readers  enter  fully  into  the  force  and  spirit  with, 
which  this  admirable  speech  is  concluded'. 

•  What  then  has  produced  this  trial  for  high  treason  ;  or  given 
it,  when  produced,  the  seriousness  and  solemnity  it  wears?  what, 
but  the  inversion  of  all  justice,  by  judging  from  consequences, 
instead  of  from  causes  and  designs  -?  what  but  the  artful  manner, 
m  which  the  crown  has  endeavoured  to  blend  the  petitioning  in 
a  body,  and  the  zeal  with  which  an  animated  disposition  con- 
ducted it,  with  the  melancholy  crimes  that  followed?  crimes, 
which  the  shameful  indolence  of  our  magistrates,  which  the  total 
extinction  of  all  police  and  government,  suffered  to  be  commit-* 
ted  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  delirium. of  drunkenness,  by  an  un- 
armed banditti,  without  a  head,  without  plan  or  object,  and  with- 
out a  refuge  from  the  instant  gripe  of  justice — a  banditti,  with, 
whom  the  associated  protestants,.  and  their  president   had  aa 
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■maniier  of  connexion,  and  whose  cause  they  overturned,  dis- 
honoured, and  ruined? 

•  How  unchristian  then  is  it  to  attempt,  without  evidence,  to 
infect  the  imaginations  of  men  who  are  sworn  dispas*iunately 
and  disinterestedly  to  try  the  trivial  offence  of  assembling  t 
multitude  with  a  petition  to  repeal  a  law  (which  has  happened 
■so  often  in  all  our  memories),  by  blending  it  with  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, on  which  every  man's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
tain some  degree  of  irritation  r  O/e  /  0  tie  !  Is  the  intellectual 
seat  ofjust.ee  to  be  thus  impiously  shaken  ?  Are  youjr  benevolent 
propen«i»ies  to  be  thus  disappointed  and  abused  f  Do  they  wish 
you,  while  you  are  listening  to  the  evidence,  to  connect  it  with 
unforeseen  consequences,  in  spite  of  reason  ami  truth?  Is  it 
their  object  to  bftnjg  tne  millstone  of  prejudice  around  his  inn#- 
trent  neck  to  sink  him  ?  If  ti.ere  he  such  men,  may  Heaven  for- 
give them  for  the  attempt,  and  inspire  you  with  fortitude  and 
wisdom,  to  discharge  your  duty  w  ith  calm,  steady,  and  reflecting 
minds. 

'  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  you  will — I  am 
sure  you  cannot  but  set,  notwithstanding  my  great  inability, 
increased  by  a  perturbation  of  mind  (arising,  thank  (iod  !  from 
wo  dishonest  cause),  that  there  has  l>een  not  only  no  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  late  commotions 
upon  the  prisoner,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  able 
to  resist  tht  probability,  I  might  almost  say,  the  pottibihtjf,  of  the 
charge,  not  only  by  living  witnesses,  whom  v»e  only  ceased  to 
call,  l>ecausc  the  trial  would  never  have  ended,  but  by  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  blood  that  lias  p.iid  the  forfeit  of  that  guilt  al- 
ready ;  an  evidence  that  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say  is  the  strongest 
and  most  unanswerable,  which  the  combination  of  natural  events 
ever  brought  together  since  the  beg  nning  of  the  world  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  Since  in  ihelate  numerous  trial* 
for  acts  of  violence  and  depredation,  though  conducted  by  the 
ablest  servants  of  the  crown,  with  a  laudable  eye  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  which  <k»w  engages  us,  uo  one  fuct  tippeared, 
which  shewed  any  plan,  any  object,  any  leader.  Since  out  of 
forty-four  thousand  persons,  wlx>  signed  the  petition  of  the  pro- 
testants,  not  ont  was  to  be  found  ftflMBg  those  who  were  convicted, 
tried,  or  even  apprehended  on  suspicion;  and  since  out  of  all 
the  felons  who  were  let  loose  from  prisons,  and  who  assisted  in 
the  destruction  of  our  property,  not  a  single  wretch  was  to  be 
found,  who  could  even  attempt  to  save  his  own  life  by  the  plau- 
sible promise  of  giving  evidence  to-day. 

*  What  can  overturn  such  a  proof  as  this?  surely  a  good  man 
might  without  superstition  believe,  that  such  an  imion  of  events 
was  something  more  than  natural,  and  that  the  <\\\  me  providence 
was  watchful  for  the  protection  of  innocence  and  truth. — Vol.  I. 
p.  132—135. 

Jn  the  above  passage  there  is  no  display  of  imagination, 
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or  of  any  of  the  more  shewy  and  splendid  qualities  of  elo-, 
quence;  but  it  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  Erskine's  oratory,  plain,  forcible,  and  energe- 
tic, with  very  seldom  any  admixture  of  that  brilliancy  and" 
metaphorical  exuberance,  which  at  least  as  often  disgusts  us, 
as  it  excites  our  admiration,  in  the  speeches  of  his  Irish  co- 
temporary  Curran.  But  there  are  not  wanting,  although  of  • 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  opportunities  of  which  Er- 
skine  has  availed  himself,  (sometimes  happily,  but  at  others 
the  reverse)  to  introduce  the  more  poetical  and  ornamental 
requisites  of  oratory.  Witness  the  following  splendid  picture 
of  Hastings's  impeachment,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
judiciously  or  appositely  brought  forward,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  orator's  task,  to  defend  the  publishers  of  an 
alleged  libel  on  the  JHouse  of  Commons  in  a  pamphlet  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  that  celebrated  governor.  Considering 
Erskine  in  his  connection  with  all  the  leaders  of  that  party 
\yhich  was  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  im- 
peachment, it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy 
of  the  charge  thus  committed  to  him  in  his  professional  cha- 
racter ;  and,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  defence,  we  not  only  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
this  speech  for  Stockdale  is  the  highest  evidence  we  possess 
of  Erskine's  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  accurate  understanding ; 
but  might  add,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of 
those  qualities  united  with  a  vigorous  masculine  eloquence 
which- the  English  bar  can  furnish. 

After  succinctly  and  forcibly  explaining  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  jury  to 
the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  the 
impeachment,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  justify  the  intrepid 
advocate,  who,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  authority  and  splen- 
dour of  talent  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  managers,  has  dared 
to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
defence  of  a  cause  so  unequally  matched,  and  of  which  he  is 
nevertheless  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  justice. 

'  Gcutlem^n,  before  I  venture  to  lay  the  book  before  you,  it 
must  be  yet  further  remembered  (for  the  fact  is  equally  noto- 
rious) that  under  these  inauspicious  circumstances , the  trial  of 
Mr  Hasting:  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  had  actually  commenced 
long  befure  its  publication.  There  tie  most  august  and  striking 
spectacle  was  daily  exhibited,  which  the  world  ever  witnessed. 
Avast  st:>ge  of  justice  was  erected,  awful  fjom  its  high  authority, 
splendid  from  its  illustrious  dignity,  venerable  from  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  its  judges,  captivating  and  affecting  from  the 
mighty  concourse  of  ail  ranks  and  conditions  which  daily  flocked 
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it,  as  into  a  thentre  of  pleasure ;  there,  when  the  whole 
public' mind  was  at  once  awed  and  softened  to  the  impression  ofe 
every  human  affection,  there  appeared,  day  alter  day,  one  after 
another,  men  of  the  most  powerful  and  exalted  talents,  eclipsing 
hy  their  accusing;  eloquence  tl>e  most  boasted  harangue*  of  anti- 
quity. Rousing  the  pride  of  national  resentment  by  the  boliksc 
invective- against  broken  faith  and  violated  treaties,  and  shaking 
the  bosom  with  alternate  pity  and  horror  by  tlie  most  glowing 
picture*  of  insulted  tiature  and  humanity,  ever  animated  and 
energetic,  from  the  love  of  fata*,  which  is  the  inherent  passion 
of  gen  ills;  firm  and  indefatigable  from  a  strong  pre  n  of 

the  justice  of  their  cause: 

'  "f.mtlemen,  when  the  author  sat  down  to  write  the 
before  you,  all  this  terrible,  ulV  \hausttess  artillery  of 

warm   zeal,   male!  r  «,t   understanding,  consuming  and 

devouring eloquence,  united  with  the  highest <iiL»nity,  was  da 
and  without  |  :'  conclusion  pouring  forth  upon  one  pri- 

vate unprotected  man,  w  ho  was* hound  to  bear  it.  in  the  tace  of 
the  whole  people  of  Kn<_;!and,  with  re*ercntial  submission  and 
silence.  I  do  not  complain  of  this  a>  1  did  of  the  puhheat  on  of 
the  char  at    the   law   allow.  iciioned 

In  the  course  of  a  public  ti*i  .1:  but  when  it  i-  remembered  that 
we  are  not  ahgel«S  Imt  weak  fallibte  men,  and  that  even  the  noble 
)*Bdgci  ot  that  high  tnbwnul  are  clothed  beneath  their  ermines 
with  the  comtnon  infirmilKS  of  man's  nature,  it  will  b 
all  to  a  proper  temper  tor  considering  the  book  itself,  which  ivih 
in  a  u  nta  be  laid  before  you.      But  first,  let  me  once  re- 

mind you  that  it  was  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  amnbif 
the  blaze  of  ptosion    au<l   prejudice,  which  t  I  havo 

been  endeavouring  faintly  to  describe  to  you  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  produce,  that  the  author,  whose  uamc  1  will  now  give 
to  you,  sat  d'.wn  to   o  '  ie   lx>ok  winch  is  prosecuted  to 

day  as  a  hi:  el. '—Vol  11.  p.  229—231. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  art  with  which  the  advocate 
separates  his  defence  of  the  pamphle.ttcer  front  that  of  the, 
object  of  the  impeachment,  we  cannot  avoid  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  what  follows,  a  few  pages  lower. 

'  Will  the  attorney  general  proceed  tojletect  the  hypocr 
our  author,  by  giving  as  some  detail  of  the>proofs  by  which 
these  personal  em>rnuties  (the  arts  of  opprtsoioii  charged  against 
Mr.  Hastings)  have  been  establish*  d,  and  which  the  writer  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  f  I  ask  this  as  the  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Stockdale,  not  of  Mr.  H  taring^  with  whom  I 
have  no  concern.  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  be  so  often  obliged  to 
vepeat  this  protest;  but  1  really  feel  mysell  '  emhai  rassad  with 
thosa  repeated  coincidences  ot  deU  nee  wuich  thicken  upon  me 
as  I  advance,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  overlooked  by  the 
mons  when  they  directed   thin  interlocutory  inquiry  into  his 
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conduct,  (meaning  the  prosecution  of  the  publisher) — I  ask  then, 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  whether,  when  a  great  state  criminal 
is  brought  for  justice  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  public,  ac- 
cused of  the  most  oppressive  cruelties,  and  charged  with  the 
robber}'  of  princes,  and  the  destruction  of  nations,  it  is  not  open 
to  any  one  to  ask,  who  are  his  accusers  ?  What  are  the  sourceb 
and  the  authorities  of  these  shocking  complaints?  Where  are 
the  ambassadors  or  memorials  of  those  princes  whose  revenues 
he  has  plundered  ?  Where  are  the  witnesses  for  those  unhappy 
men  in  whose  persons  the  rights  of  humanity  have  been  violated  ? 
How  deeply  buried  is  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  it  does  not 
rise  up  in  retributive  judgment  to  confound  the  guilty  !  These 
surely  are  questions,  which,  when  a  fellow-citizen  is  upon  a  long, 
painful,  and  expensive  trial,  humanity  has  a  right  to  propose ; 
which  the  plain  sense  of  the  most  unlettered  man  may  be  expected 
to  dictate,  and  which  all  history  must  provoke  from  the  more  en- 
lightened. When  Cicero  impeached  Verres  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  Rome  of  similar  cruelties  and  depreciations  in  her 
provinces,  the  Roman  people  were  not  left  to  such  inquiries.  All 
Sicily  surrounded  the  forum,  demanding  justice  upon  her  plun- 
derer, with  tears  and  imprecations.  It  was  not  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  orator,  but  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  miserable,  that 
Cicero  prevailed  in  that  illustrious  cause.  Verres  fled  from  the 
oaths  of  his  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  not  from  the  voice  of 
Tully.  To  preserve  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  he  composed  his 
five  celebrated  speeches,  but  they  were  never  delivered  against 
the  criminal,  because  he  had  fled  from  the  city,  appalled  with 
the  sight  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  cases  of  Sicily  and  India  are  widely  different;  perhaps  they 
may  be;  whether  they  are  or  not,  is  foreign  to  my  purpose:  I 
am  not  bound  to  deny  thl  possibility  of  answers  to  such  questions, 
I  am  only  vindicating  the  right  to  ask  them.' — P.  24*2 — 2-il, 

And,  when,  a  little  lower  still,  he  finds  himself  driven  by 
the  warmth  of  argument  to  intermix  something  of  the  defence 
of  Hastings  himself  with  that  of  his  real  client,  nothing  can 
be  more  ingenious  than  the  mode  by  which  he  not  only  avoids 
saying  any  thing  that  can  reflect  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party 
■with  which  he  was  connected  in  politics,  but  even  avails  him- 
self of  the  very  delicate  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  as  an 
opportunity  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  some  of  their  most 
broad  and  gencjal  political  tenets. 

*  If  it  be  true  that  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  was  directed  to  make 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Bengal  the  first  object  of  his  attention, 
(the  words  of  his  general  instructions  from  'the  company),  and 
that,  under  his  administration,  it  has  been  safe  and  prosperous, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  security  and  preservation  of  our  possessions 
and  revenues  in  Asia  were  marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  lead- 
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mg  principle  of  his  government,  and  that  those  possessions  and 
revenues,  amidst  unexampled  dangers,  have  been  secured  and 

ved ;  then  a  question  may  be  unaccountably  mixed  with 
your  consideration,  much  beyond  the  consequence  of  the  present 
prosecution,  involving  perhaps  the  merit  of  the  impeachment 
itselt  which  ga\e  it  birth;  a  question  which  the  commons,  as 
prosecutors  of  Mr.  Hastings,  should  in  common  prudence  have 
avoided  ;  unless  regretting  the  unwieldy  Irngih  of  tueir  proceed- 
ings against  him,  tney  wished  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
tins  strange  anomalous  defence.  For  although  I  am  neither  his 
counsel,  nor  desire  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  guilt  or  iu- 
nocence  ;  yet,  in  the  collateral  defence  of  my  client,  1  am  driveu 
to  state  mailer  which  m:iy  be  considered  by  many  as  hostile  to 
the  impeachment.  For  if  our  dependt  ncies  have  boon  seen  rod. 
and  their  intercuts  promoted,  1  am  driven  in  defence  of  my  client 
to  remark,  that  it  is  mad  and  preposterous  to  bring  to  the  stand- 
ard of  justice  and  humanity,  the- exercise  of  a  dominion  founded 
upon  violence  and  terror.  It  may,  and  matt  be  true,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  repeatedly  offended  against  the  rights  and  privi- 

01  Asiatic  government,  if  he  was  the  faithful   deputy  of  & 

!K>wer  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without  tramp- 
ing on  both :  he  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  if  he  was  the  fa ithful  viceroy  of  an  empire 
wrested  in  blood  from  the  people  to  whom  d'od  and  nature  had 
given  it :  he  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion 
over  timorous  and  abject  nations  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing, 
insulting  superiority,  if  lie  was  the  faithful  administrator  of  your 
government,  which  having  no  root  in  consent  or  affection,  no 
foundation  in  similarity  of  interests,  nor  support  from  any  one 
principle  which  cements  men  together  in  society,  could  only  be 
upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force.  The  unhappy  people 
of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as  they  are  from  the  softness  of 
their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the 
knavery  and  strength  of  civilization,  still  occasionally  start  up 
in  all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  insulted  nature — to  be  go- 
verned at  all,  they  must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and 
our  empire  in  the  Fast  would,  long  since,  have  been  lost  to  Great 
Britain,  if  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united  their 
effort*  to  support  an  authority — which  Heaven  never  gave — by 
means  which  it  never  can  sanction. — P.  200 — 202. 

What  immediately  follows  this  animated  and  striking  pas- 
r.age  is  of  a  bolder  strain,  the  relation  of  a  speech  which  the 
orator  supposes  himself  to  have  heard,  when  a  young  man  in 
the  army,  from  the  mouth  of  a  North  American  chief  assert- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  tribe  the  natural  independence  of  their 
nation.  This  is  one  of  those  tirades  in  eloquence  on  which 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  prudent  part  of  criticism  to  remain 
silent.    The  effect  may  have  been  as  fine  as  the  orator  in- 
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tended  it  to  be  at  the  rehearsal ;  but,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  experiment  was  hazardous.  Moreover,  if  was  needlessly 
so;  since,  whether  well   or  ill   imagined,  it  a3  ;ot  to 

the  argument.  Something  of  a  similar  nature,' ""bat  in  our 
opinion  much  more  decidedly  bad,  is  a  passage  in  the  speech 
respecting  Paine,  (beginning,  '  the  universal  God  of  nature, 
the  saviour  of  mankind,  the  fountain  of  all  light,  who  came 
to  pluck  the  world  from  eternal  darkne  s/  &C,  &c.  Vol.  II. 
p.  140;  &c)  in  which  the  orator  deems  it  necessary  to  his 
argument  to  trace  the  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
up  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We  shall  point  out 
yet  another  passage,  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  but  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  question  whether'  the  effect  of  the 
very  striking  turn  of  oratory  which  it  presents  be  not  more 
,than  done  away  by  a  degree  of  even  vulgar  violence  with  which 
it  is  pursued.  We  refer  the  reader  to  p.  SO  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  the  defence  of  Captain  JJaillie.  Another  very  of- 
fensive instance  of  the  eagerness  w  itli  which  the  orator  is  too 
apt  to  push  an  argument  far  beyond  what  in  cqinmon  sense 
.or  justice  it  will  bear,  and  to  strain  an  illustration  often  im- 
perfect to  a  degree  that  weakens  ail  its  natural  effect,  may, 
we  think,  be  produced  from  his  remarks  on  the  monopoly 
claimed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  for  the  printing  of  al- 
manacks, in  the  case  of  Thomas  Carnau,  p.  50,  51,  &c. 
Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  content  ourselves  in  these  cases 
with  mere  reference,  and  the  same  reason  causes  us  to  abstain 
from  pointing  but  several  other  passages  in  which  we  had  no- 
ticed instances  of  bad  taste,  and  culpable  affectation  of  senti- 
ment i-ri  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  these  volumes.  It  would 
be  only  repeating  sarcasms  which  have  been  in  every  body's 
mouth  since  the  days  of  the  Auti  jacobin,  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  egotism  to  which  Lord  Erskine  is  accused  of 
having  been  so  pre-eminently  addicted  as  a  pleader.  We 
shall  only. observe  that  this  is  a  vice  too  apt  to  grow  on  every 
advocate,  and  of  which  we  may  even  now  find  examples  as 
glaring  as;  Lrskine's  U  the  highest  stations  of  the  law.  There 
are  occasions  on  which  egotism  in  a  pleader  may  be  excused 
and  even  admired  ;  but  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  speaker  had  always  much 'better  avoid  than  solicit  them. 

There  are  not  many  Occasions  in  the  compass  of  these 
speeches,  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the  orator  to  indulge 
in  the  lighter  ornaments  of  wit  and  humour.  And  it  now 
and  then  happens  that  an  unseasonable  or  ill-directed  attempt 
has  rather  provoked  our  spleen  than  excited  our  amusement; 
as  whenV,  speaking  of  a  corrupt  witness  in  the  case  of  Lord 
George1  Gordon,  he  prefaces  his  comment  on  the  evidence  by 
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these  words:  '  William  Hay,  a  bankrupt  in  fortune,  he  ao 
acknowledges  himself  to  b- ,  and  I  am  afraid  lie  is  a  bankrupt 
in  conscience.'  This  is  a  sort  of  vulgar  and  common-plate 
irony  which  too  often  occurs  at  the  bar,  but,  whenever  it 
does,  disgraces  it.  V  ery  different  bom  this  is  that  happy  and 
■  nious  turn  which  he  gives  (in  defence  of  his  important 
nine  respecting  the  right  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  on  the 
question  of  i/Ucntio/t  in  matters  of  libel)  to  the  direction  oi 
Mr'.  Justice  Huller,  that  t!;e  fact  of  publication  is  enougii  to 
warrant  the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  that  of  intention  is  to  be 
left  for  the  future  cousideratiou  of  the  judge. 

'  Gentlemen,  in  this  way  you  are  desired  to  sport  with  your 
oaths,  by  pronouncing  my  reverend  friend  to  be  ;i  criminal,  with- 
out either  determining  yourselves,  or  having  a  determination 
even  an  insununtiou  from  the  judge  that  any  crime  has  been 
committed  ;  fat  fatting  strictly  that  famous  and  respectable  pir€s 
cedent  of  Rhadamaotkus,  judge  of  hell,  who  punishes  first,  and 
afterwards  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt.' 

So,  when  in  the  course  of  the  same  trial  (of  the  Deau  of  St. 
Asaph)  after  quoting  a  passage  of  Poster,  who  says, 

*  The  judges  are  tjie  ministers  of  the  crown,  appointed  for  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  and  ougUl  la  have  written  upon  their 
hearts  the  obligation  which  his  iuhj< ^ty  is  under,  to  cause  law 
and  justice  in  unrcy  to  be  i  xccuted  in  all  his  judgments.'  He 
adds,  '  This  solemn  obligatjpn  is  no  doubt  written  upon  the. 
hearts  of  all  the  judges;  bm  it  is  unfortunate  when  it  happen* 
to  be  written   in  so  illegible  a  hand  that  a  jury  cannot  p.jssibly 

read  it.' 

■ 

And  so  again,  when  after  adducing   some  forcible  hi 
dents  in  support  of  his  principle  and  of  its  immemorial  esta- 
blishment  as  the   law  of  libels  against  the  charge  of  innova- 
tion, he  exclaims, 

1  But  if  evecy  case  in  which  Judges  have  left  the  question  of 
libel  to  juries  In  opposition  to  law,  is  to  be  considered  a.s  a  mi- 
racle, England  may  vie  with  Palestine;  an. 1  lord  chief  ji:- 
Uolt,'  he  aids,  *  stepS  next  into  view  as  an  apostle  ;  for  that 
Krcat  judge,  in  Tutchin's  case,  left  the  question1  of  libel  to  the 
jury  in  the  inu.st  unambiguous  terms,'  &c.  &c. 

See  the  arguments  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case;  vol.  I. 
p.  COS,  '244," 3M)\  iSLC. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  many  other  passages  distin- 
guishable either  for  some  striking  turn  of  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression, or.  as  examples  of  extraordinarily  strong  and  ener- 
getic argument,  but  it  would  be  extending  our  article  far  ba- 
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3'ond  the  limits  which  we  are  compelled  to  assign,  if  wc  were 
to  follow  in  this  respect  the  bent  of  our  inclination.  It  re- 
mains to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  publication  itself,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 

The  speeches  contained  in  this  collection  are  the  following  : 
In  the  first  volume,  the  argument  in  defence  of  Capt.  Baillie 
for  a  libel  on  the  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  (which 
was  delivered  at  the  very  commencement  of  Lord  ErskineV 
professional  career,  on  the  £4th  of  Nov.  1771.) 

The  speech  for  Carnan  tire  bookseller^  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  an  intended  bill  for 
revesting  the  monopoly  in  almanacks  in  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany and  the  two  universities,  10th  May,  1779.  In  defence 
of  Lord  George  Gordon  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  1780, 
In  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  for  a  libel,  at  Shrews^ 
bury,  Aug.  6,  1784;  together  with  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings on  that  celebrated  trial,  to  the  arrest  of  judgment.  In 
the  second  volume,  the  defence  of  Paine  for  a  libel  ('  the 
Rights  of  Man')  1792.  In  support  of  the  prosecution 
against  the  printer  and  publisher  of  Paine's  '  Age  of  Reason/ 
1797-  in  defence  of  Stockdale  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
a  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  Hastings's 
trial,  Dec.  Q,  178().  Jn  defence  of  John  Frost,  for  seditious 
words,  Feb.  1793.  In  defence  of  Perry  and  Lambert  for  a 
libel,  9th  Dec.  1793. — And  the  third  volume  contains  only 
two  of  his  speeches,  viz  that  in  defence  of  Walker  and  others 
for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  at  Lancaster, 
Aprils,  1794 — and  in  defence  of  Hardy,  for  high  treason, 
on  the  1st  of  Nov.  1794.  rl'o  the  speeches  delivered  by 
l^rskine  on  these  several  occasions  are,  in  many  instances, 
added  those  on  the  opposite  side,  together  with  the  judgments 
of  the  court,  &c.  particularly  in  the  last  volume,  that  of  the 
attorney  General  ( Lord  Eldon)  on  the  trial  of  Hardy,  which 
occupies  no  jess  thnn  250  pages  out  of  the  500  of  which  the 
volume  consists.  This  measure  the  editor  professes  himself 
to  have  resorted  to  from  motives  of  historical  fairness,  and 
Ave  do  not  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  intentions. 
However,  as  this  publication  is  announced  as  a  selection  from 
the  speeches  of  Erskine  merely,  and  as  the  trials  which  it 
contains,  that  of  Hardy  in  particular,  are  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  most  part  of  no  very  rare  occurrence, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries 
might  as  well  have  been  spared  on  the  present  occasion.  As 
a  collection  of  reports  of  the  different  trials,  or  a  history  of 
all  the  proceedings  upon  them,  the  work  is  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  no  man  run3  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  un- 
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fairness,  who,  professing  to  collect  the  speeches  of  any  indi- 
vidual orator,  presents  them  as  he  professes,  without  gloss  or 
addition.     Is  the  late  publication  of  Pitt's  speeches  consi- 
dered as  unfair,  because  it  does  not  contain  all  the  arguments 
used  on  the  debates  in  which  they  were  spoken?  Or,  if  a 
gentleman  should  undertake  (which  we  cordially  wish  some 
gentleman  would  do)  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  speeches 
of  Fox,  would  the  public  thank  biin  for  swelling  three  vo- 
lumes into  six,  or  two  into  four,  by  the  impartial  device  of 
printing  by  their  side  those  of  his  more  fortunate  rival?  For 
the  rest,  the  editor  is  entitled  to  praise  for  the  short  and  un- 
obtrusive arguments  prefixed  to  every  speech  in  explanation 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  delivered,  and  for  his  general 
abstinence  from  any  display  of  his  own   opinion  on  matters 
either  of  law  or  politics.     Hut  we  condemn  him  for  the  petty 
officiousness  of  distinguishing  particular   passages  according 
to  the  degree  of  force  to  which  he  judges  them   entitled  in 
ttie  delivery,  by   italics,  Roman   capitals,  and  capitals  of  a 
higher  order;  and  for  the   coxcombry  of  misnaming  two  or 
three  of  the  speeches,  and  calling  one  the  speech  against  con- 
structive treason,  and  another  tl>e  speech  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  juries,  when  the  first  i9  a  speech  in  defence  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  the  second,  a  speeck  in  support  of  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
Npt  that  we  undervalue  the  importance  of  those  admirable 
exertions  of  eloquence  to  which,  among  the  un wearied  efforts 
of  a  small  but  illustrious   body  of  statesmen  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  during  a  peiiod  when  its  very  existence  was  in  danger, 
we  sincerely   believe  that  we  owe  (under  Heaven)  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  our  present   free  and   happy  condition. 
This   is  a  point  of  view,  in  Which    much  of  the   matter  now 
before  HI  will,  to  every  mind  that  is  duly   impressed  with  the 
love  of  constitutional   independence,  ap|>ear  fraught  with  ait 
interest  far  superior  to  any  that  the   mere  blaze  of  oratory, 
however  brilliant    and   captivating,  can  produce.     No  other 
mind  is  capable  of  rightly  estimating  the  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  Lord   Erskine  from  every  branch  of  the  community, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  to  his  toilsome,  indefatigable,  and 
(at  the  time)   thankless,  exertions  at  the  bar,  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed    tlie  establishment  of  two  great  and  important 
principles  of  law;  the  first  being  the  right  of  juries  to  judge 
of  intention  in  all  cases  of  libel ;  the  other,  that  the  proof  of 
intention  is  requisite  to  the  constitution  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason  under  the  statute.     The  first,  though  unquestionably 
the  law  of  the   land  from   the  most  ancient  times,  had  for 
aearly  a  century  been  so  neglected  in  practice,  that  the  judge? 
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appear  to  have  repeatedly  acted  upon  the  non-existence  of 
the  right  in  question  till  its  being  was  proved  in  the  case  of 
ihe  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  law  soon  after  declared  ac- 
cordingly by  parliament  in  Fox's  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  The 
second  had  often  been  infringed  in  arbitrary  and  unsettled 
times,  in  cases  where  accumulated  acts,  not  individually  trea- 
sonable, had  been  construed  to  amount  to  legal  treason,  at  the 
will  of  a  capricious  or  interested  magistrate.  Many  of  the 
speeches  in  these  volumes,  besides  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  contain  the  soundest  exposition  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  shamefully  violated,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  now 
settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  future  question,  so  long 
as  the  constitution  itself  shall  endure. 


Art.  II. — TIerculanensia  ;  or  archeological  and  philolo- 
gical Dissertations,  containing  a  Manuscript  found  among 
the  Ruins  of  Herculaucum  ;  and  dedicated,  bu  permission, 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  London, 
Cadell,   1810,  4to.  pp.  J98.      l/.  lis.  6d, 

THE  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  were  in  the 
year  79,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  ruins 
themselves,  though  those  of  Herculaneum  had  been  disco- 
vered at  the  beginning,  did  not  attract  much  public  notice  or 
ardour  of  antiquarian  research  till  towards  the  middle,  of  the 
last  century.  The  literati  of  different  countries,  aud  parti- 
cularly of  Italy,  began  then  eagerly  to  explore  and  to  describe 
the  subterraneous  wonders  of  Herculaneum.  Some  detached 
accounts  of  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities  found 
in  this  repository  of  so  many  valuable  relics,  were  published 
in  the  XL1  volume  of  the  English  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. But,  not  to  mention  other  less  important  publications, 
a  great  deal  of  very  erudite  information  on  the  subject  of 
Herculaneum  issued  from  the  press  at  Florence,  in  1748,  by 
the  learned  antiquary  Anton.  Francis.  Gorio,  under  the  title 
of 'Noliz'ie  del  memorabile  suprimeuto  dell'  antica  citta'  Er- 
colano,  del  su,o  famoso  teatro,  templi,  editici,  statue,  pitture, 
marnii,  scritti  e  di  altri  insigni  monumenti,  avute  per  lettere  da 
vari  celebri  letterati.'  Theoph.  Lud.  Muenter  has  exhi- 
bited a  considerable  share  of  historical  and  topographical  re- 
search, as  well  as  of  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  at  Her- 
culaneum, discovered  up  to  the  time  of  his  publication,  in  his 
c  Dissertatio  cle  Herculaneo.'     A  neat  abridgment  of  what 
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Yemiti,  Maffei,  Quirini,  Gorio,  and  others  had  written  on 
the  interesting  topic  of  the  city  under  ground,  appeared  at 
Paris  in  PJ4,  and  entitled  '  Recueil  general  historique  et 
critique  de  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  pubhe  de  plus  rare  sur  la  ville 
tlTItrculaue,  depuis  sa  premiere  decouverte  jusqu'a  nos  jours 
tires  des  auteurs  les  pins  :celebres  d'lialie,'  &c.  In  17  J7 
the  first  volume  of  the  magnificent  work,  '  Le  pitture  antiche 
dTrcolano  e  contorni  incisi,  con  qualche  .-qm-gnzioue,'  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Tbe 
explanations  are  very  inferior  to  the  plates,  as  the  authors 
seem  to  have  amassed  every  particular  which  they  could  coi- 
led respecting  the  discoveries  at  Hereulaneum,  without  taste 
or  discrimination.  I3ut  one  of  the  most  compact  and  judi- 
cious accounts  of  the  discoveries  at  II<Tcu!aueum,  up  to  the 
tune  in  which  he  wrote,  is  that  by  Wiukehnaun,  under  the 
title  of*  Nachrichteu  von  der  neuesten  lierculaui&chen  entdec- 
kun^en,'  4to,  Dresden,  17^4. 

The  present  work  consists  of  ten  dissertations.  The  lhst, 
1)y  the  Right  Honourable  William  Drummond,  is  on  the  size, 
population,  and  political  state  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hereu- 
laneum. The  writer  fust  contends  that  Hereulaneum  was  a 
larger  town  than  it  has  been  represented  by  the  geographer 
Cl.uverius.  Whether  llereuiaiK  inn  was  a  large  town  or  a 
small  doe*  not  appear  to  be  a  question  of  much  conseqm 
but,  as  Mr.  Dnunmoud  seems  to  think  otherwise,  we  will 
employ  a  lew  lines  on  the  subject  Strabo  says  that  '  near 
to  Naples  is  the  fort  pi  Hercules,  situated  on  a  headland, 
which  juts  into  the  sea,  and  is  so  delightfully  ventilated  by 
the  breezes  from  the  south-west,  that  itt'orms  a  very  healthy 
residence.'      The   original   words  are    U^o^iro*  &  p£ot^»o»  *,-»» 

II^ajcX£»o»,  ixxh/xii<»:»  ik  T»)»  •&*>.awer«»  etufut  »X";j  wwasXKi^in;*  A»/2* 
Sxvfxeciur  urt  vytunt  *au»»  tu»  i*~c.x»»;.  Strab.  lib.  V.  p.  24(). 
Ed.  Causaub.  This  passage  certainly  proves  nothing  with 
Fespect  to  the  magnitude  of  Hereulaneum  ;  as  the  geographer 
might  indicate  the  place  only  '  by  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture,' which  was  its  fort  or  castle.  But  Dionysius  Halicar- 
na^sus  says  that  Hercules, 

*  on  the  safe  arrival  of  his  armament  from  Spain,  made  an  ob- 
lation to  the  gods  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoil,  and  founded  a 
small  ton/i  (toX»^»>j»)  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  at  the 
point  where  bis  fleet  was  stationed,  which  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  situated  between  Pompeii  and  Naples.  Here  is 
a  secure  harbour  at  all  seasons.'  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  I.  cqp. 
44. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  contends  that  the  historian  l  doe?  not 
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speak  of  Herculaneum  as  being  a  small  town  in  his  own  time, 
but  describes  it  such  as  it  was  left  by  Hercules,  when  he 
passed  over  into  .Sicily.'  But  it  appears  to  us  that  what 
.Dionysius  Halicarnavsus  intimates  with  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  town,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  the  place  in  his  own 
time,  than  in  that  of  Hercules.  For  Dionysius  could  know 
little  more  of  its  real  extent  or  magnitude  in  the  time  of  that 
hero,  than  Sir  W.  Drummond  himself.  The  inference  of  Sir 
William  Drummond  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  historian 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  speaks  of  the  vox^n,  or  little  town  of 
Herculaneum,  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  ;  and  his  words  y  nat 

tvv    vtro   PtfAKiu*  oty.tiy.tvYi,   and   Kip-siou;  tt  ffam  xecipu  Bi£aiH?    lyiaaoty 

are  descriptive  of  its  then  present  state. 

The  epithets  small  or  large  when  applied  to  a  town  or 
city  must  be  considered  as  relative  to  the  comparisons  of 
magnitude,  which  the  writer  has  previously  instituted.  A 
man,  who  has  lived  much  in  London  or  Paris,  and  is  wont  to 
measure  other  places  by  the  criterion  of  magnitude  in  those 
capitals,  would  think  many  towns  little  and  diminutive,  which 
would  appear  of  a  respectable  size  to  another  person  who  had 
never  seen  a  larger  city  than  Norwich  or  Rouen.  To  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus,  who  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  Herculaneum  might  well  appear  a  noXix,**,  or  small 
town,  and  yet  be  a  place  of  moderate  extent.  Or  it  might 
be  deemed  diminutive,  when  compared  with  the  larger  and 
more  sumptuous  cities  in  the  adjacent  territory.  The  agree- 
able and  healthy  situation  of  Herculaneum  would  no  doubt 
attract  some  affluent  residents,  and  the  ruins  of  the  placer 
which  have  been  hitherto  explored,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  furniture  and  embellishments  of 
opulence.  We  are  besides  to  recollect  a  circumstance,  of" 
which  we  do  not  find  any  mention  in  this  volume,  that  the 
town  of  Herculaneum,  which  was  completely  buried  under 
the  burning  allies  of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  had  been 
partly  subverted  by  a  previous  earthquake  in  that  of  Nero. 
Seneca  remarks  it  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  earth- 
quake happened  in  one  of  the  winter  months,  which,  says  he, 

•  Vacane  a  tali  periculo  majores  nostri  solebant  promittere. 
Nonis  Febr.  fuit  tnotits  hie,  Regulo  cjt  Yirginio  censnlibus,  qui 
Campaniam  nunquam  securanl  hujus  rnaii  indemnem  tamen, 
et  toties  def'unciam  metu,  magna  strage  vastavit.  Nam  et  Hei  - 
culanensis  oppiSi  pars  ruit,  d ubie que  stunt  tt lam  qua  relivta  sunt.' 
Senec.  Nat.  Uuacst.  lib.  V.  cap.  1. 

Now,  if  part  of  the  town  was  thrown  down  by  this  earth-, 
quake,  and  that  which  was  left  standing,  in  a  state  of  insecu  - 
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ritv,  there  must  have  been  something  very  attractive  in  the 
spot  to  cause  it  to  be  rebuilt  or  restored  to  its  former  splen- 
dour, in  the  .short  interval  between  the  time  of  its  final  de- 
struction by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  earthquake? 
mentioned  by  Seneca.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion 
whether  Herculaueum  Was  a' municipal  town,  or  was  classed 
among  the  colonies  of  the  parent  citv.  We  were  pleased 
with  some  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's  observations  on  the  subject. 

Dissertation  II.  is  on  Campania  in  general,  and  that  part  of 
it  called  Felix,  by  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  This  accomplished 
scholar  has  been  at  some  pains  to  define  the  limits  of  Cam- 
pania Felix;  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  high- wrought  pre- 
scription of  Pliny,  must  have  been  the  land  of  delights.  Well 
might  the  Sirens  make  choice  of  this  vi<  i  their  resi- 

dence ;  where,  as  the  great  naturalist  says,  there  is  '  summum 
liberi  patris  cum  cerere  certamen,' where  there  is  a  conten- 
tion for  the  mastery,  between  the  purple  cluster  and  the  golderi 
ear.  The  warm  springs  too  on  the  land,  and  the  '  conchylia,' 
and  other  nutritive  products  of  the  sea  must  have  added 
greafly  to  that  exuberance  of  rival  sweets  (ceftamen  humana? 
voluptatis)  which  captivated  the  possessors  of  this  enchanted 
spot. 

'ion  111.  is  on  the  etymology  of  Herculaneum,  by 
Hon.   W  il!irti:i    Drrimmnnd.     The   nature   of  th© 
dry  and  unerWying  dissertation. 

1  Di  n  IV.     Oi  eriptions  locrtkc)  among  the 

ruins  of  Herrnl. m<  ut:i.'     '  I)  »n  V.     Ontlnnan 

places  in  the  Campania  Ft  I: \  frequently   derived  from 

the  Phoenician,  by  the   Right   Hon.  William     Ihummond/ 
This  dissertation  is  divided  ,;ito   three  pints,  in  whieh  Sir  \V. 
Druinmoiul   has   shewn   himself  an  erudite  scholar^  but   v.v 
that  he  will  sum  times  be  found  a  fahctfUt*etymoftogt*t. 

In  the  sixth  dissertation  Mr.  Walpole  has  expatiated  *  on, 
the  k\.  of  the  Greek  language,  and  on    th<-  taffe  of 

the  arl  among  the  Romans,  before  and  about  tha 

time  of  rrt*  destruction  of  Herculaneum.'  Tllfauthor  says, 
p.  SI,  that 

. 
•  a  new  era  ia  the  literature  of  Rome  commenced  at  the  time 
\vb«n  Caxneades  ihc  academician,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus 
ripateiic,  were  sent  from  Athens  to  Rorrre.  They  were 
the  senate,  and,  as  Gellius  informs  up,  magnb 
conventu  liorrunum  disseftaverunt.  This  would  have  been  use- 
less if  tneli;  auditors  had  not  been  conversant  with  their  lan- 
guage.' 

From  this  passage  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  infer  that 
Crit.  Rkv.  Vol.  21,  November,  1810.  Q 
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these  philosophical  ambassadors  harangued  the  Roman  senate 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  language  was  then  familiar  to 
that  august  assembly.  Rut  on  turning  to  the  passage  in  Aldus 
Gellius,  we  rind  that  writer  to  say,  after  mentioning  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  the  embassy,  that  these  philosophers  f  in 
senatum  introducti  interpivte  usi  sunt  C.  Acilio  Senatoe,' 
lib.  vii.  cap.  14.  Gellius  does  indeed  add,  seorsum  oaten- 
tandi  gratia  magna  eonventu  hominum  dissertaveruut ;  but 
he  never  mentions  that  they  were  permitted  to  declaim  in 
the  senate  house  ostentandi  gratia,  to  gratify  at  once  their 
own  vanity  and  the  curiosity  of  their  auditors.  The  Jint 
joreigner  who  teas  ever  allvtved  to  speak  in  the  Roman  at- 
nate  in  Greek  without  an  interpreter,  was  Molo  of  Rhodes, 
as  is  remarked  by  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  vol.  1 ,  4to, 
J).  34,  who  refers  to  Val.  Max.  This  '  shews/  says  Middle- 
ton,  'in  what  vogue  the  Greek  learning,  and  especially  elo- 
quence flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome.'  We  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Walpole  need  have  written  the  present  dissertation 
to  prove,  what  is  not  likely  to  be  controverted,  that  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  were  very  generally  diffused  among 
the  Romans. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  dissertation,  Mr.  Walpole  makes 
a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  and  declension  of  the  pictorial 
art.  Mr.  \\  .  says,  '  it  does  not  appear  that  painting,  as  an 
art,  was  known  in  times  prior  to  those  of  Homer.'  Though 
we  may  not  subcribe  to  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Egyptians 
(Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  3.)  that  they  had  invented  the  art  six  thousand 
years  before  its  introduction  into  Greece,  yet  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  it  was  practised  in  Egypt  long  before  the 
age  of  Homer;  and  probably  in  India  before  it  was  known 
in  Egypt.  The  temples  and  catacombs  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  are  anterior  to  the  age  of  Homer  ;  and  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  addicted  to  innovation,  particularly  in  points 
connected  with  their  religious  rites,  we  may  refer  the  habit  of 
painting  hieroglyphs  and  figures  on  the  bandages  and  wrappers 
of  their  mummies  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Herodotus, 
lib.  i.  203,  says  of  some  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  adorned 
their  garments  with  coloured  representations  of  animals, 
which  were  not  liable  to  be  washed  out,  but  were  as  durable 
as  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  laid.  The  author  of  the 
dissertation  ascribes  the  first  knowledge  of  the  art  of  painting 
among  the  Romans  to  the  time  of  Mammius.  That  the  art 
was  but  imperfectly  known,  and  very  inadequately  appretiated 
till  that  general  enriched  the  Roman  capital  with  the  spoil  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny 
that  coloured  representations  o(  external  nature  were  practised 
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in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarqtiinius  Priscus.  Speaking  ©f  the 
remains  of  antient  art,  Pliny  says,  «  extant  eerte  hodieq-ue 
antiquiores  urbe  picturae  Ardeae  in  aedibus  sncris,  qui  bus  e 
quidem  nullas  aeque  demiror  tarn  longo  wvo  durantes  in  orbi- 
tate  tecti,  veluti  recentes/  He  adds,  that,  at  Lanuvium, 
there  were  exquisite  naked  figures  of  Atalanta  and  Helen,  of 
the  same  early  date;  and  that  at  Caere  there  were  paintings 
of  a  more  remote  antiquity.  Some  parts  of  this  dissertation 
appear  to  have  been  written  with  great  haste  or  with  little 
care.  Mr.  Walpole  is  neither  wanting  in  learning  nor  in 
genius ;  but  he  should  not  deem  minute  accuracy  beneath  his 
notice.  The  following  passage  will  furnish  an  instance  of 
.Mr.  Walpole's  occasional  negligence: 

'  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  art,  that 
Pliny  came  forward  and  addressed  his  work  on  Natural  History  t* 
Titus,  then  consul  the  sixth  time.  In  the  month  of  March  o 
the  succeeding  year  Titus  was  on  the  throne,  and  Pliny  dud  in 

(ht  J  hi  lou  ing   Aon  rnber. 

Now  though  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment  whether 
Pliny  died  in  August  or  November,  yet  when  the  event  is 
recorded  as  an  historical  fact,  chronological  accuracy  ought 
to  be  observed.  Jf  Mr.  Walpole  had  turned  for  a  moment 
to  the  well  known  sixteenth  letter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Pliny's 
epistles,  lie  would  have  seeu  that  the  great  naturalist  expired 
on  the  (J.>th  of  August,  7f).  The  same  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius which  destroyed  the  rich  treasury  of  aucient  art  in  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  most  various  and  recondite  knowledge  that 
Italy  ever  produced. 

The  seventh  dissertation,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Drummond,  is  '  on  the  materials  on  which  the  ancients 
wrote.'     This  is  a  learned  and  pleasing  essay. 

'  Sonne  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  graphic  art,  of  which 
we  hear,  were  inscriptions  on  stones  and  bricks.  The  Decalogue, 
as  every  one  knows,  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  Josephus 
says  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Stth  inscribed  an  ac- 
count  of  things  invented  (t«  ivjtyMio)  on  two  columns,  one  of 
which  was  of  bricks,  the  other  of  stones.  According  to  Epi- 
gencs,  the  ancient  Chaldeans  wrote  the  history  of  their  astrono- 
mical observations  on  bricks.  Kircher  think*,  that  the  most 
ancient  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  engraved  on  stones.  Por- 
phyry makes  mention  of  stone  columns  which  were  found  in 
Crete,  and  on  which  some  account  of  the  mystei  it •»  of  the  Cory- 
bantcs  was  written.  The  inscriptions  on  columns  often  recorded 
events  in  history,  and  discoveries  m  science,  and  aecordingly  to 
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•them  the  ancient  historians,  Sanchoniatho  and  Herodotus,  ac- 
knowledge tbeir  obligations. 

The  Greeks  began  to  engrave  on  stones  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  we  may  believe  the  same  thing  of  the  Etruscans,  since,  as 
Laurenltus  observes, "uncial  letters  were  generally  inscribed  by 
the  Romans  on  the  stones  called  termini.  My  reader  will  find 
many  old  and  curious  inscriptions,  copied  from ''stones  in  the  col- 
lection of  Gruter,  Reiuesius,  Graevius,  Montfaucon,  and  Mu- 
ratori. 

'  With  all  this  evidence,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  first  essays  in  the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  made  on 
softer  materials  than  stones.' 

In  the  first  rude  efforts  of  written  speech,  those  materials 
would  naturally  be  first  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  may 
be  prepared  with  the  least  labour  and  used  with  the  most 
facility.  The  art  of  statuary  was  probably  not  first  practised 
on  a  block  of  marble,  but  on  a  lump  of  clay.  Tables  or 
plain  pieces  of  wood  appear  to  have  been  used  for  literary 
purposes  before  more  duiable  but  harder  materials  were  em- 
ployed. The  laws  of  Solon  were  cut  on  wooden  blocks, 
axibus  ligneis  ^A  (rell.  1  I.  \<l).  The  religious  ritual  of  No- 
ma was  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  and  exposed  to  public 
view  in  the  forum,  by  the  orders  of  Aliens  Martius.  But 
Dionvsius  Halicarnassus  informs  us  (ed  Reiske,vol.  1,  p.  519) 
that  these  were  obliterated  in  process  of  time;  and  lie  adds 
that  the  practice  of  writing,  or  rather  cutting  letters  on  blocks 
of  brass  iyjx.>*.tM  ru*a*),  was  not  then  in  use.  Tarquin  the 
Proud  is  said  by  Diouysius  to  have  abrogated  the  humane  and 
equitable  laws  which  were  enacted  by  his  predecessor,  and 
not  even  to  have  spared  the  tables  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, but  to  have  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
forum  and  destroyed.  See  Dion.  Halic.  ed  lieiske,  vol.  1  1. 
p.  749,  50.  Wood  affords  such  a  perishable  nmtgial  for 
written  documents,  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  effaced 
by  so  many  accidents,  that  brass  became  a  very  early  sub- 
stitute. Thus  we  have  an  account  in  the  above  mentioned 
historian  (vol.  \  1.  p.  70)  of  a  covenant  of  union  and  amity 
between  the  citizens  of  Rome  aud  Lafium,  which  for  the  sake 
of  being  rendered  more  durable,  was  inscribed  on  a  pillar  of 
brass  which  was  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  monument 
is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  with  the  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters, and  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus  tells  us  that  it  existed 
in  his  time.  Polybius  says  (lib.  iii.  cap.  33.  c.  36),  that  he 
bad  discovered  at  Lacinium  a  plate  of  brass  dn  wiiich  Hanni- 
bal had  left  a  circumstantial  list  of  the  different  species  of 
military  force  af  his  disposal,  or  subject  to  his  control. 
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Sir  William  Drummond  says  that  '  before  the  use  of  the. 
papi/rus  became  general,  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
write  on  the  leaves  of  palm-trees  '  He  refers  to  ;  Pliny,  lib. 
13,  c.  10,'  (11).  But  Melch.  GuillaudiiVwho  resided  for 
some  time  in  Italy,  a:id  wrote  '  Comment,  in  tiia  Piinii  Maj* 
tie  papyro  capita,  8vo.  Amherg,  l(j  13/  cuntends  that  the 
lrav<  s  of  the  palm  were  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Some  think  that  the  palm  leaves  were  called  folia  sibyllae, 
ise  the  sibylline  predictions  were  written  on  that  material. 
The  use  of  lie  papyrus  for  writing  is  supposed  to  have  c< 
about  the  I'ZiU  century,  (Muratori  AlKiq  med  aev.  111.  diss. 
4S),  when  it  was  succetded  by  a  paper  fabiicated  from  the 
cotton  plant ;  and  this  gradually  yielded  to  a  cheaper  substi- 
tute made  f  ra^s.  This  last  material  does  \uA  appear  from 
the  authorities  which  We  have  examined  to  have  been  em- 
ployed earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  nys,  '  Montfaucon  thinks  that  the 
bo(»ks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  on  skins.'  Mr.  1>. 
mi.  lit  have  added  from  Josephus,  that  among  the  presents 
which  Eleater  the  high  priest  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
was  u  splendid  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  written  on 
'  skins'  of  parchment  in  letters  of  gold.  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  admired  the  fineness  of  the  material  of  thi<  valuable 
gift.  Joseph.  Aotiq.  Jud.  xii.  cap.  2.  §.  lo  Parchment is 
generally  reported  to  have  been  iuu-utcd  at  rergamus,  in  the 
reign  of  the  royal  book-collector  Eumenes;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably only  manufactured  at  that  place  with  superior  facility 
and  skill. 

Dissertation  VIII.  contains  some  '  pal  copra  pineal  obser- 
vations on  the  Herculanean  manuscripts,  written  at  Palermo 
in  the  year  1807,  by  Robert  YValpole.'     Mr.  VV.  says, 

*  The  Herculanean  manuscripts  which  are  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
house  are  all  Creek,  one  excepted  ;  that  is  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
heroic  poem;  there  is  much  spirit  in  part  of  it;  sometimes 
there  is  a  quaintoeu  and  antithesis  not  unlike  I.ucan.  This  is  a 
line:  Con.siiii.s  tiox  a\>ta  ditcum,  lux  aptwr  armis.  The  author 
mentioning  the  design  of  Cleopatra  to  kill  herself,  ends  a  verse 
with,  trakitvrque  libidine  mortis. 

'  The  Greek  MSS.  amount  to  more  than  eighty  ;  they  are  all  • 
without  an  accent  or  spirit;  they  are  beautifully  written;  the  letters 
are  capitals ;  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  words;  the 
forms  of  the  letters  are  various:  the  alphabets,  therefore,  which 
will  be  furmed  from  them,  must  be  important  to  those  who  inte- 
rest themselves  in  paleographical  researches.' 
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The  author  then  makes  some  learned  remarks  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Greek  accentuation. 

*  Dissertation  IX.  On  the  manuscript  of  Herculaneum, 
entitled  n*£»  t*»  Btu>.  By  'the  Right  Hon.  William  Drum- 
niood. 

'  The  fragment  before  us,'  says  Mr.  Drnmmond,  '  contains 
the  sentiments  of  an  Epicurean,  concerning  the  system  of  theism 
professed  by  the  Stoics.  From  the  first  part  of  it,  Cicero  has 
taken  the  1 4th,  15th,  and  lo'th  chapters  of  his  first  book  de  Na- 
turn  Debrvm ;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  manuscript,  I 
find  the  charge  of  atheism  urged  against  the  Stoics  with  a  ve- 
hemence winch  has  been  avoided  by  the  Roman  orator.' 

The  learned  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  erudition  which 
Sir  W.  Drum.no. :d  has  displayed  in  some  of  Ins  no.ca  on  this 
mutilated  tact  Lugi  :ui  Stw»  We  next  come  t  llie  tract  it- 
self, which  is  first  punted  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  next  as  it  has  been 
restored  by  the  academicians  of  Purlin.  The  tenth  disser- 
tation is  by  Mr.  Walpole.  It  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects:  Inscriptions  at  Herculaneum^  at  Stabilise;  excavations 
at  Pompeii ;  inscriptions  there ;  subject  of  pictures  at  Her- 
culatieiiin.'  Tliis  is  a  learned  aud  pleasing  dissertation.  We 
quote  the  following : 

'  None  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii  is  so  interesting  as 
that  of  the  chapel  of  Isis.  An  interior  view  of  it  is  given  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton'*  account  of  the  excavations.  Over  the 
great  gate  of  the  chapel  was  the  following  inscription,  now  at 
Portici : 

N.  POPIDIVS  N.  F.  CELSIXVS 

AEDEM  ISID1S  TERRAE  MOTV  CONLAPSAM 

A  FVNDAMENTO  P.  SVA  REsTIIVlT. 

IIVNC  DECVRIONES  OH  LIBERA  LIT  ATEM 

CVM  ESSET  ANNORVM  SEX.  0RDIN1  SVO 

GRATIS  ADLEGERVNT. 

'  The  Decuriones  in  the  colonies,  answered  to  the  situation  of 
senators  at  Rome.  See  Tacitus,  Lib.  XIII.  Theddofius,  Lib. 
LXXXV.  de  Decw;  forbids  Dccurionan  (et  si  sic  diet  oportct) 
curie  xnatoran  plumbatar'm  ktibus  subdi.  To  be  a  Decurio,  it 
cessary  to  have  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  the  quantity  is 
specified  by  Pliny  (Lib.  I.  epist  10):  Estc  autcm  tihi  centum 
milUum  centum  satis  indkat  quod  aj>i/d  ixn  dentrio  cs.  There  was 
this  difference  in  the  titles  of  the  senators  a.t  Rome  and  the  De- 
curionesj  the  former  were  called  Pat  res  Conscript!,  the  latter 
£onscripti.    See  Gruter,  page  443,  4jC. 
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*  When  the  people  wished  to  erect  a  statue,  or  dedicate  an  in- 
scription to  any  benefactor,  tin;  place  for  the  public  monument 
was  granted  by  the  Decuriones.  Hence  we  see  often,  I..  1).  D.  1) 
—  l.oeu.s  (hit  us  (hereto  Decuriomtm. 

'  Tlu*  reader  will  observe  the  word  etdem  in  the  inscription. 
The  Augur*  having  marked  out  the  s|>ot  for  the  temple,  sanctified 
it  by  certain  ceremonies,  called  Augurea,  she  Itmugwtmtioitfg. 
Without  these,  a  sacred  house  was  not  a  temple,  but  was  called 
ostein :  Temp/urn  eaim  post  conseerationem  inaiigurahatttr  ;  ades 
ttro  non  item.  GelUus,  lib.  XIV.  Yarro's  words  are,  Xoh 
annus irrfe.1  sueras  tewpla  esse;  ted  ilia  taut  urn  qucr  sint  augnrio 

I'OMsfitUltt. 

4  In  a  niche  of  the  temple  of  Isis  was  found  a  marble  statue 
of  a  female,  with  her  fore-finger  on  her  lip.  (See  Sir  Win. 
Hamilton's  account  of  Pompeii).  I  give  the  following  p. 
from  Yarro,  which  shews  that  a  statue  of  this  kind  was  always 
seen  in  temples  of  I»is  :  "  Qmomitm  in  omnibus  templis  uln  Isis  ti 
Serapis  rofabatur,  nut  etium  simulacrum  quod  digito  lahiis  MM 
yret.su  adinonere  viih  huiur  ut  sihntia  jierent.'  See  August,  de  Civ, 
Dei,  lab.  Will.  c.  v.  The  digUu*  above  is  the  fore-finger;  "  at 
We  digit  am  «  pollice  proxtmtm  ori  nto  i^mrm  u  in  stuporem 

altomtus,  taee,  tact,  inquit."     Apul.  Met.  Lib.  I". 

"  The  walls  of  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  arabe««pie  paintings;  and  the  rooms  of  many 
of  the-  houses  at  Pompeii  were  enriched  with  elegant  paintings 
in  arab->i|ue  compartments,  and  many  of  the  floors  were  of  tes- 
aerated  mosaic."  (See  Sir  Win.  Hamilton.)  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  at  Pompeii  any  of  those  marks  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  furnishing  of  the  houses,  whieh  the  opulent  of  Home 
displayed.  Not  content  with  inserting  in  the  walls  pieces  of 
marble  «i  the  most  beautiful  kind,  they  also  had  them  painted 
and  varied  with  different  colours.  This  custom  commenced 
under  Claudius  ;  under  Xero  they  l>egan  to  cover  the  marble 
with  "old.  Thus  the  marble  of  Xumidia  was  gilded;  that  of 
Phrygia  was  stained  with  purple,  "  ut  oxatus  tuti  X  ami  dims,  ut 
purpura  dist'uigucrctur  Sujinadieits."  Plin.  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  1. 
Tim  explanation  of  oiatus  1  have  taken  from  liergier,  who  has 
brought  together  some  curious  passage*  on  the  manner  of  orna- 
neatiog  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  mode  of  stain- 
ing marble  uras  so  perfect,  that  the  dyer*  of  Lacedrmon  and 
Tyre  were  envious  of  the  purple  lustre  which  the  marbles  ex- 
hibited. ( Si  at.  Syl.  iu  Epith.  Stell.  et  Viol.)  The  house  of  Vio- 
lantilla  was  adorned  with  Libyan  and  Phrygian  stone,  and  the 
green  marb!e  of  I  .aeon  i  a  (called  by  us  xerd-antique)  : 

Hie  l.ihycus,  Phryg'utsque  siler,  hie  dura  LaCOMMM 

Sara  virmt.  Stat. 

*  Pieces  of  solid  gold,  called  crasjtum  aurum,  and  of  the  same 
metalheaten  out,  called  hraejea:,  were  attached  to  the  beams  and 
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different  parts  of  the  house.  Some  women,  says  Seneca,  had 
baths  paved  witlf  pure  silver;  they  placed  their  feet  on  the 
same  kind  of  metal  in  which  their  food  was  served  up;  Vidcret 
hcec  Fabrichis,  et  stratas  argento  mulierum  balnea*. — We  are  ar- 
rived, he  says,  Epist.  87,  Lib.  XIII.  at  such  a  height  of  luxury, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  tread  but  on  precious  stones  ;  Eo  deli- 
ciarum  pcrxarimus,  ut  nisi  ganmas  calcare  no/imits.  Such  and 
other  traits  of  splendid  folly  and  extravagance  are  mentioned  in 
the  description  which  Statius  gives  of  the  country-house  of  Hau- 
lms Yopiscus;  see  Syfa.  L.  I.  in  Tibur.  Man.  Vopisci.' 

Before  we  quit  this  volume,  we  will  revert  to  the  preface. 
The  academicians  of  I'oitici  seem  to  have  abandoned  in  des- 
pair or  in  disgust,  the  laborious  and  expensive  task  of  unroll- 
ing and  decyphering  the  papijri,  when  we  are  told  that 

'  His  II.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  to  the  Neapolitan 
Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  unrolling,  decyphering, 
and  publishing  the  manuscripts.  This  offcf  was  accepted  by  the 
court  of  Naples;  and  it  was.  consequently  judged  necessary  by 
Lis  R.  H.  to  select  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the  under- 
taking. '  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter  as  a  classical  scholar 
justified  his  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  munificence  of 
the  prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature  had  created.  This  gentle- 
man arrived  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S0'2,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  directors. for  the  development  of  the 
manuscripts. 

'  During  a  period  of  several  years  the  workmen  continued  to 
open  a  great  number  of  the.  papi/ri.  Many,  Indeed,  of  these 
frail  substances  were  destroyed,  and  bad  crumbled  into  dust 
under  the  slightest  touch  of  the  operator. 

'  When  the  French  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1806,  Mr.  Hayter  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Sicily.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  all  the  papyri  were  left  be- 
hind. Upon  the  causes  of  this  singular  neglect  we  do  not  wish 
to  offer  any  opinion,  the  more  especially  as  very" opposite  ac- 
counts have  been  given  by  the.  two  parties'  to  v,  hom  blame  has 
been  imputed.     The  writer  of  this  preface  <  ■  s  with  cer- 

tainty, that  when  he  arrived  at  Palermo  in  ISO:!,  on  his  second 
mission  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  he  found  that  all  the pqpyri  had 
been  left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies  of  those  which  had  been 
unrolled  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  government, 
How  this  happened,  it  would  be  now  fruitless' to  enquire.  The 
English  minister  made  several  applications  to  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo to  have  the  copies  restored;  but  without  success,  until  the 
month  of  August,  1807.  It  was  pretended,  that  according  to 
the  original  agreement  the  MSS.  should  be  published  in  the 
place  where  his  Sicilian  majesty  resided  ;  that  several  Neapoli- 
tans had  assisted  in  correcting,  supplying,  and  translating  them  ; 
that  his  Sicilian  majesty  had  never  resigned  his  right  to  the 
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possession  either  of  the  originals,  or  of  the  copies  ;  and  t'tat  as 
a  proof  of  this  right  being  tuliy  recognized,  the  copies  had  been 
deposited  !>y  Mr.  Hayter  himself  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Pa- 
lermo. It  was,  however,  finally  agreed,  thai  the  MSS.  should 
be  given  up  pro  tempore  to  Mr.  Drummond,  who  immediately 
replaced  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hayter.  In  the  space  of 
about  a  year,  during  which  period  they  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  a  fae-smite  of  part  of  one  of  the  copies  was 
engraved,  and  some  different  forms  of  Greek  characters,  as  found 
in  these  fragments,  were  printed  undt-r  lis  direction. 

'  From  some  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  and  to  which  we  have  no  pleasure  in  alluding,  a  new- 
arrangement  became  indispensable.  Mr.  Drummond  proposed 
to  the  Sicilian  government,  that  the  copes  dtafMlU  he  sent  to 
London,  where  they  might  be  published  vv  ih  advantage*  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  Palermo.  His  proposal  w*4  acceded 
to,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  transmitted  to  England. 
The  manner,  in  which  their  publication  will  be  conducted,  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  determination  of  his  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  whose  hands  they  have  been  deposited;  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Republic  of  Letters  will  not  have  to  la- 
ment that  the*e  interesting  fragment*  are  to  be  brought  to  light 
under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  who  ha*  always  shown  hmistlf 
to  be  the  protector  of  learning  and  the  arts.  We  venture  not 
to  assert,  but  we  believe,  that  the  MSS.  will  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  a  select  number  of  learned  men,  and  will  be  edited 
under  their  care,  and  with  their  annotations  and  translations  ' 

The  conduct  of  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  this 
occasion  redound <  greatly  to  his  honour;  and  it  gives  us  sin- 
gular pleasure  to  behold  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  dis- 
playing a  most  commendable  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature  and  the  arts. 


Art.  III. — The  West  Indies,  and  other  Poems.  Dy  James 
-Montgomery,  Author  of  '  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
$c.     Loudon,  Longman  and  Co.   1810.   initio,  pp.  MiO. 

MR   MONTGOMERY  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 

popular  poets  i.f  the  present  day:  his  works  indeed  have  not 
the  very  extensive  circulation  which  is  enjoyed  bv  the  poems 
)tt,  Soul  hey,  and  Campbell,  but  they  are  better  known 
than  the  volumes  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  are 
about  as  much  in  request  as  the  songs  of  Thomas,  Moore, 
though  among  a  very  different  class  of  readers.  The  tirst 
peculiarity   which   strikes   us   in  the   compositions  of  Mr. 
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Montgomery,  is  a  perpetual,  obtrusive,  and  painful  effort  to 
be  grand,  which  almost  always  degenerates  into  tawdry  and 
bombast;  we  sometimes  absolutely  seem  to  ourselves  to  feel 
the  throes  and  violent  convulsions  of  Mr.  M.  to  produce 
something  magnificent :  this  of  course  excites  in  us  propor- 
tionate pain  ;  our  breath  is  nearly  taken  away  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  labour  which  in  our  sympathy  we  share  with 
the  author;  and  yet  after  all  we  are  frequently  disappointed. 
Our  expectations  are  roused,  and  our  feelings  stretched  to 
their  full  tension,  to  witness  what  turns  out  to  b,e  a  mere 
abortive  exertion.  How  different  is  the  feeling  which  we 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  from  that  which  we  expe- 
rience on  reading  any  noble  passage  of  any  of  our  great 
|>oets  ;  lor  instance,  any  of  those  fine  bursts  of  genuine  poetry 
with  which  Dryden  abounds.  Here  we  see  the  poet's  muse 
gradually  taking  a  higher  and  a  higher  flight:  we  are  under 
no  apprehension  either  of  her  falling  or  of  her  being  lost 
among  the  clouds.  Our  breath  is  suspended,  but  it  is  with 
pleasure:  our  nerves  are  at  full  stretch,  but  it  is  with  raptu- 
rous admiration  ;  and  we  are  sure  to  be  re  stored  to  the  natural 
course  of  our  feelings  by  a  gradual  and  easy  relaxation;  We 
shall  give  one  instance  of  Mr.  M.'s  descent  from  his  excessive 
and  painfully  supported  elevation  into  meanness. 

*  Let  nobler  bards  in  loftier  numbers  tell 

How  Cortez  conquer'd,  Montezuma  fell ; 

How  grim  Pizarro'*  ruffian  arm  o'erthrew 

The  sun's  resplendent  empire  in  Peru  ; 

HujEP)  like  a  prophet,  old  Las  Casus  stood, 

And  raised  his  voice  <>  gains!  a  sea  of  lilood, 

Whose  chilling  Kates  reeoil'd  ichile  he  foretold 

Ills  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold. 

'I  liat  gold,  for  which  unpiticd  Indians  fell, 

That  gold  at  once  the  snare  and  scourge  of  hell, 

Henceforth  by  righteous  heaven  was  doom'd  to  shed 

L'niuiugled  curses  on  the  spoiler's  head  ; 

Fpr  gold  the  Spaniard  cast  his  soul  away, 

His  gold  and  he  were  every  nation's  prey.' — p.  10. 

Tt  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  a  man  of  Mr.  M.'s 
talents  in  his  persevering  attempts  and  reaches  after  sublimity, 
should  always  fail;  of  his  occasional  successful  efforts,  we 
think  the  following  lines  a  fair  specimen.  He  is  describing 
Africa,  where,  he  says, 

'  Regions  immense,  unsearchable,  unknown, 
Bask  in  the  splendour  of  the  solar  zone  ; 
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A  world  vi  wonders — u^iere  creation  seems 

No  more  the  uorks  of  mature  but  her  dreams  ; 

Great,  wild,  and  beautiful,  beyond  controul, 

She  reigns  in  all  the  freedom  of  her  soul  ; 

Where  none  can  chtrfc  her  bounty  when  she  showers 

O'er  the  t;ay  wilderness  her  fruils  and  flowers  ; 

None  brave  her  fury  when  with  whirlwind  breath 

And  earthrjiiake-stcp,  she  walks  abroad  with  death  ; 

<>\r  boundless  plains  .-he  holds  her  fiery  flight 

In  ternble  magnificence  of  light,'  &c.  &c. — p.  20. 

There  is  some  sprinkling  of  conceit  in  the  above  passage, 
particularly  in  the  4ih  and  loth  lines:  still  we  think,  there  is 
much  splendour  in  ibis  picture  of  wild  nature. 

'!  he  principal  method  which  Mr.  M.  employs  to  attain  tlie 
excessive  elevation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  perj>e- 
tual  use  of  metaphor:  forgetting  the  excellent  precept  of  the 
ancient  critic,  that  ii  pn»$ m«5  tr*»  i«  SiwpiJV — in  other  words, 
thai  good  sense  must  be  the  ground- work  of  a  good  meta- 
phor, and  eager  to  give  a  fine  and  uncommon  aspect  to  the 
most  simple  subjects,  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  a  gaudy,  figu- 
rative dretf,  which  tr>  geiKially  quite  as  unbecoming  as  a  gor- 
geous suit  of  ermine  would  be  on  an  infant.  We  shall  give 
a  few  instances  of  this  very  false  taste. 

'  Las  Casas  stood 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  blood, 
Whose  chilling  waves  recoil'd  while  he  foret-dd 
lli>  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold.' — p.  10. 

4  Where  towering  cocoas  waved  their  graceful  lucks* — p.  17, 

He  speaks  of  the  negro's  mind  as  a  place 

'  Where  desolation  reigns 
Fierce  as  his  clime,  uncultur'd  as  his  plains, 
A  soil  witt-re  virtoc«  fairest  flowers  might  tdioot, 
And  trees  of  science  bend  with  glorious  lruit,'  &c. — p.  22. 

We  at  first  took  the  following  expression  for  a  metaphor: 

*  The  enrtli-dt\  ouring  anguish  of  despair.' — p.  30. 

l>ut  we  found  on  perusing  a  note  that  the  negroes  do  literally 
in  llieir  despair  swallow  large  quantities  of  earth.     We  think 
liowc  ver,  that  it  was  very  injudicious  to  express  this  melancholy 
and  curious  circumstance  in  the  above  affected  and  obscure  , 
compound  epithet. 

YYe  recollect  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  very  entertaining 
jkis;*y  ou  Irish  Bulls,  that  a  bull  and  a  metaphor  are  frequently 
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convertible  terms:  the  following  •lines  seem  to*  confirm  this 
opinion : 

'  Whose  heart,  midst  scenes  of  suffering  senseless  grown, 
E'en  in  his  mother's  lap  was  chill'd  to  stone.' — p.  44-. 

It  is  something  more  than  tautology — it  is  a  mere  bull  to 
say  that  a  man's  heart  after  becoming  a  stone,  by  some  sub- 
sequent process  grows  senseless. 

'  Champions  arose  to  plead  the  negro's  cause; 
In  the  wide  breach  of  violated  laws, 
Thro'  which  the  torrent  of  injustice  roll'd, 
They  stood.' — p.  55. 

'  From  breast  to  breast  the  flame  of  justice  glow'd;  k 
Wide  o'er  its  banks  th-  Nile  of  mercy  flow'd; 
Thro'  all  the  isle  the  gradual  waters  swell 'd  ; 
Mammon  in  vain  the  encircling  flood  repell'd  ; 
O'erthrowu  at.  length,  like  Pharoah  and  his  host 
His  shipwreck'd  hopes  lay  scatter'd  round  the  coast.' — 

p.  69. 

But  the  most  glaring  instance  of  injudicious  metaphor  is  in 
page  50,  when  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  lines  he  calls  the 
Moravian  brethren  first  a  little  flock,  then  a  Christian  Israel, 
then  a  band  of  virgins,  and  lastly  stars  the  meek  forerunners 
of  Phosphor. 

Another  artifice  by  which  he  aims  at  grandeur  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sounding  epithets,  such  as  barbarian,  resistless, 
grim,  tremendous,  See.  Sec.  &c.  which  words  make  a  good 
rumbling  noise,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  as 
miserable  an  imitation  of  sublimity  as  the  brazen-hoofed 
horses  of  Salmoneus  were  of  thunder,  or  as  Mrs.  Hannah 
Moore's  style  is  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ;  yet  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Air.  M.  has  recourse  to  them,  since  they  are  a  very  imposing 
and  a  very  cheap  substitute  for  more  characteristic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  next  fault  which  we  shall  mention  is  his  constant  en- 
deavour to  display  extraordinary  sensibility,  which,  though  it  has 
occasioned  a  few  bursts  of  genuine  pathos,  more  frequently 
evcipomtes  into  tame  and  sickly  whining.  Those  who  have 
read  Mr.  M.'s  former  volume,  and  recollect  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  the  Grave,  and  the  Pillow,  will  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  our  statement.  The  pathetic  is  a  spe- 
cies of  writing  which  has  many  charms  both  for  the  author 
and  reader.  1 1  is  so  interesting  and  gentlemanly  to  be  me- 
lancholy ;  it  is  so  flattering  to  be  called  charming  tender- 
hearted fellow,  by  little  Misses,  and  to  have  one's  pages  blub-- 
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hcifd  over  by  sentimental  fnen-miUiners  and  ensigns  !  -Again, 
renders  of  this  description  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
perusing  some  whining  nonsense,  by  weeping  over  which 
they  mav  acquire  the  delightful  character  of  sensibility  and 
feeling.  Then  it  requires  so  little  labour  to  be  pathetic ; 
the  fountain  of  tears  is  free  and  accessible  to  ail  human 
creatures ;  it  is  a  source  whii  h  gives  birth  to  ten  thousand 
streams,  the  taste  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  child  of  nature ; 
he  theiefore  who  descants  on  misery,  treats  of  a  subject  which 
from  its  commonness  must  be  easy  to  the  writer,  and  cannot 
fail  of  being  recognised  by  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Yet 
with  tliis  apparent  facility  there  is  no  subject  more  difficult. 
LongLnus  who  justly  considers  pathos  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime,  thought  it  a  topic  of  such  importance,  that  he  re- 
served -it  for  a  separate  treatise.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty 
is  perhaps  the  very  commonness  and  multiplicity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  called  pathetic;  of  these' some 
are  disgusting,  and  many  horrible  from  the  several  vices  and 
miseries  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  no  small  number  are 
even  ludicrous,  from  those  associations  which  certain  accidents 
invariably  present  to  the  mind.  Jt  requires  therefore  no  in- 
considerable judgment  to  manage  these  topics  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  produce  any  of  the  sensations  above  mentioned, 
any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  stifle  and  destroy  that  einotiou 
of  pity  which  it  is  the  business  of  pathos  to  excite. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Mr.  M.  to  suppose  that  he 
was  influenced  in  his  clioice  of  mournful  subjects  by  the  con- 
temptible motive  to  which  we  have  alluded :  he  is,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  a  man  of  sorrows  :  in  such  a 
man  it  is  a  natural  wish  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  «rde!  It  is  the  joy  of 
grief.  But  Mr.  M.  should  have  known  that  how  ever  grati- 
fying this  exercise  may  be  to  himself,  it  is  not  ver\  likely  to 
spouding  emotions  in  many  bosoms.  Res  est 
sacra  miser — and  like  most  sacred  thing  J  apt  to  meet 

with  ridicule  from  the  thou»htlesii,  and  with  coutempt  from 
the  cold  and  unfeeling.  Besides,  if  there  were  uo  other  ob- 
jection, there  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  have  due  weight  with 
a  man  of  senee,  and  that  is,  the  rank  egotism  t>f  perpetually 
complaining  of  our  own  fate,  and  ringing  all  the-cEanges  of 
dolorous  lamentation  on,  our  own  calamities.  There  is  au- 
olheraitoor  which  we  the  rather  mention,  because  it  has  at  first 
view  a  specious  appearance,  and  derives  in  fact  its  original 
from  real  excellence;  it  is  this:  Mr.  M.'a  great  command  of 
language  and  facility  of  versification  have  naturally  enough 
led  him   into  an  excessive  and  tautologou*  phraseology :  he 
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encumbers  his  sentiments  with^ynonymes  which  clog  tile 
ear  without  adding  one  tittle  to  the  sense.  This  was  one  of 
those  '  dulcia  vitia'  with  which  Seneca  abounded,  over  which 
his  blind  admirers  gloated,  but  which  called  forth  the  severest 
censures  of  judicious  critics  :  still  we  must  allow  this  praise 
to  the  Roman  philosopher,  that  he  did  not  always  abuse  bis 
amazing  power  over  words ;  he  has  indeed  frequently  re- 
peated the  same  thought  through  whole  pages,  but  he  has 
also  placed  it  in  such  a  variety  of  new  lights,  that  one  idea  has 
the  effect  of  many;  for  his  terms  are  so  singularly  expressive, 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  supplies  the  mind  with  an  image 
or  an  illustration.  We  cannot  say  the  same  respecting  Mr. 
Ivl . ;  his  tautology  is  mere  monotony,  or  something  worse, 
for  as  '  non  progredi  est  regnedi,'  so  his  repetitions  gradually 
decline  into  all  the  drivelling  insipidity  of  anti-climax.  Here 
are  some  specimens  of  this  abundant  diction. 

'  Thus  spurr'd,  degraded,  trampled,  and  oppress'd, 
The  negro-exile  languished  in  the  west.' — p.  41. 

'  Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  grave/ 

*  False  as  the  winds  that  rouna  his  vessel  blow, 
Remorseless  as  the  gulpb  that  yawns  below/ — p,  tu. 

1  Loathsome  as  death,  corrupted  as  the  grave.'— p.  43. 

'  His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued, 
Divinely  melted,  moulded  and  renew'd. — p.  52. 

4  Till  agony  the  sense  of  suffering  stole 

And  stern  unconscious  grief  benumb'd  her  soul. 

So  Niobe,  when  all  her  race  were  slain, 

In  ecstaey  of  woe  forgot  her  pain  ; 

Cold  in  her  eye  serened  horrur  shone, 

While  pitying  nature  sooth'd  her  into  stone. — p.  56. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  head  of  Mr.  M.'s  diction,  with  thk 
general  observation,  that  its  prevailing  excellencies  are  energy 
and  expressiveness ;  and  its  predominant  defects,  in  addition 
to  the  superabundance  already  mentioned,  are  nauseous' 
Sweetness,  and  pompous  turbulence.  The  object  of  the 
4  West  Indies,'  ilhe  poem  from  which  we  have  made  the 
above  extracts,  is  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  the  subject  must  be  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  mure;  for  what  is  so  powerful  to  excite  the  most 
impassioned  feelings,  the  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn'  of  the  genuine  poet,  as  this  grand  triumph  of  en- 
lightened benevolence  over  shortsighted  avarice  and  atrocious 
cruelty  ?    it  presents  also  a  great  quantity  of  those  objecfc 
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which  it  is  the  particular*  delight  of  poetry  to  describe  j  as 
natural  scenery  in  all  its  variety  of  beauty,  wildness,  and 
sublimity,  the  human  character  simple,  innocent,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  the  instance  of  the  negro  ;  cultivated,  enterprising,  and 
magnanimous  in  the  instance  of  the  abolitionists:  in  short, 
all  the  materials  for  descriptive,  pathetic,  and  heroic  poetry. 
It  was  a  subject  also  which  circumstances*  must  have  long 
lince  rendered  familiar  to  Mr.  M.'s  mind,  and  which  from 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  must  have  been  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  his  feelings.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  M.  would  have  produced 
'  such  a  poem  as  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die.'  We 
certainly  took  up  the  volume  with  these  expectations.,  know- 
ing Mr.  M.'s  poetical  talents,  and  hoping  that  the  Severe  cas- 
tration inflicted  on  him  on  a  former  occasion*  would  have 
cured  bis  many  affectations.  Though  we  have  not  been  alto- 
gether disappointed,  yet  the  poem  by  no  menus  reaches  that 
standard  of  excellence  which  we  conceive  it  ought  to  have 
attained.  Its  faults  are  that  it  is  destitute  of  plan,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  his  former  fopperies  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression,  and  though  it  contains  many  passages  of  painfully 
elaborated  splendour,  yet  it  bears  evident  marks  of  sloven- 
liness and  haste. 

For  the  defectiveness,  or  rather  utter  want  of  plan,  Mr. M. 
makes  the  following  apology: — "  The  title  seemed  the  best 
(we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it),  and  the  plan  the  most 
eligible  which  the  author  could  adapt  to  a  subject  so  various 
and  excursive,  yet  so  familiar  and  exhausted  as  the  African 
slave  trade,  a  subject  which  had  become  antiquated  by  fre- 
quent minute  and  disgusting  exposure:  which  afforded  no 
opportunity  to  awaken,  suspend,  and  delight  curiosity,  by  a 
subtile  and  surprising  development  of  plot ;  and  concerning 
which,  public  feeling  had  been  wearied  into  insensibility,  by 
the  agony  of  interest  which  the  question  excited  during  three 
and  twenty  years  of  almost  incessant  discussion.'  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  little  soundness  in  this  reasoning: 
Southern's  Oronooko  we  suppose  delights  and  interests  the 
reader  and  spectator  of  the  present  day  as  much  as  it  did  our 
forefathers;  and  we  should  have  thought  that  a  story,  though 
not  developed  with  any  surprising  subtlety,  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  the  general  taste,  than  a  mere  string  of* 
trite  animadversions  on  the  cruelly  of  slave-captains,  or  the 
brutal  sensuality  ol   Creole  planters  :  at  any  rate,  the  above 
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*  His  father  died  a  missionary  among  the  negroes. 
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is  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  writing  a  poem  so  utterly  un- 
connected, that  of  the  three  first  books  any  one  might  take 
place  of  the  other  without  the  slightest  apparent  disarrange- 
ment. 

Of  the  fopperies  and  affectations  which  disgrace  Mr.  M.'s 
style  we  have  already  given  abundant  specimens  ;  we  will  just 
close  this  part  of  the  account  with  the  following  prettines&es  : 
He  calls  truth 

«  The  lovely  exile.' — p.  50. 
He  talks  (p.  57)  of 

'  The  voice  that  whispers  in  the  mother  breast, 
When  smiles  her  infant  in  his  rosy  rest.' 

At  p.  60  is  the  following  conceit :     , 

!j  At  once  immortal  in  both  worlds  became,  * 

His  soaring  spirit  and  abiding  name/ 

One  more  affectation  and  we  have  done.  The  injudicious 
collocation  of  the  spondee  in  the  subsequent  verses  (what 
pedantic  creatures  we  critics  are)  is  evidently  intended. 

<  Insnared  the  wild-bird,  swept  the  scaly  flood.' — p.  12. 

'  To  urge  the  slow  plough  o'er  the  obdurate  land.' — p.  13. 

4  The  whole  race  sank  beneath  the  oppressor's  rod.'-r-p.  13. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  office,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  character  of  defamation  under  which  critics  no- 
toriously labour,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  to  our  feelings ; 
namely,  to  praise  what  is  praiseworthy:  and  luckily  for  Our- 
selves as  well  as  Mr.  M.  we  find  ample  matter  for  our  eulo- 
gium. 

The  following  passage,' particularly  the  description  of  the 
Charibs  in  the  latter  part,  is  very  pleasing,  and  has  much 
poetical  beauty : 

— f  Nature  free 

Proclaims  that  man  was  born  for  liberty  ; 
She  flourishes  where'er  the. sun-beams  play 
O'er  living  fountains,  sallying  into  day  : 
She  withers  where  the  waters  cciise  to  roll, 
And  night  and  winter  stagnate  round  the  pole. 
IVIan  too,  whore  freedom's  beams  and  fountains  rise, 
Springs  from  the  dust,  and  blossoms  to  the  skies j 
Dead  to  the  joys  of  light  and  life,  the  slave 
Clings  to  the  clod,  his  root  is  in  the  grave  j 
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Bondage  is  winter,  darkness,  death,  de'spair, 
"       Freedom  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  air !' 

'  In  placid  indolence  supinely  blest, 

A  feeble  race  these  beauteous  isles  possess'd ; 

Untam'd,  untaught,  in  arts  and  arms  unskill'd, 

Their  patrimonial  soil  they  rudely  till'd, 

Chas'd  the  free  rovers  of  the  savage  wood; 

Insnar'd  the  wild-bird,  swept  the -scaly  flood, 

Shelter'd  in  lowly  huts  their" fragile  forms, 

From  burning  suns  and  desolating  storms  ; 

Or,  when  the  halcyon  sported  on  the  breeze, 

In  light  canoes  ihey  skimm'd  the  rippling  seas; 

Their  lives  in  dreams  of  soothing  languor  flew, 

No  parted  joys,  no  future  pains  they  knew  ; 

The  passing  moment  all  their  bliss  or  care, 

Such  as  the  sires  had  been,  the  children  were 

From  age  to  age  ;  as  waves  upon  the  tide 

Of  stormless  time,  they  calmly  lived  and  died, — p.  1 1 — 13. 

With   the  exception  of  two  or  three  lines,  the  following 
picture  of  the  negro  is  highly  beautiful :  » 

•  In  these  romantic  regions  man  grows  wild  : 

Here  dwells  the  negro,  nature's  outcast  child, 

Scorn/d  by  his  brethren  ;  but  his  mother'- 

That  gazes  on  him  from  her  warmest  sky, 

Sees  in  his  flexile  limbs  untutor'd  grace, 

Power  on  his  forehead,  beauty  in  his  face; 

Sees  in  his  breast,  where  law  ;ons  rove, 

The  heart  of  friendship,  and  the  home  of  love  ; 

Sees  in  his  mind,  where  desolation  n  ignti 

Fierce  as  his  clime,  unculturd  as  his  plains, 

A  soil  where  virtue's  fairest  /.  ght  shoot, 

And  trees  of  scii-nee  bend  with  glorious  fruit ; 

Sees  in  his  soul,  involved  with  thickest  ni?ht, 

An  emanation  of  eternal  light, 

Ordain'd,  'midst  sinking  worlds  his  dust  to  fire, 

And  shine  for  ever  when  the  stars  expire. 

Is  he  not  man,  though  knowledge  never  sped 

Her  quickening  beams  on  his  neglected  head  ? 

Is  he  not  man,  though  sweet  religion's  voice 

Ne'er  bade  the  mourner  in  his  God  rejoice  ? 

Is  he  not  man,  by  sin  and  suffering  tried  ? 

Is  he  not  man,  for  whom  the  Saviour  died  ?  / 

Belie  the  negro's  powers:  in  headlong  will, 

Christian !  thy  brother  thou  shalt  prove  him  still ; 

Belie  his  \irtue3;  since  his  wrongs  began, 

His  follies  and  his  crimes  have  stampt  him  man/— p.  22,  3. 

The  subsequent  lines  which  open  the  third  book  are  a  fair 
Chit.  Rkv.  Vol.  9-1,  November,  1810.  R 
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specimen  of  Mr.  M.'s  powers  collected.  With  a  little  dash 
of  affectation  in  the  style,  they  exhibit  at  one  view  his  ease  of 
versification,  his  command  of  rich  and  expressive  poetical 
diction,  and  lastly  his  talent  for  touching  and  interesting  the 
heart. 

*  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside  j 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 

Time-tutor'd  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  : 

The  wandering  mariner  whose  eye  explores 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touch 'd  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 

For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride  ; 

While  in  his  soften'd  looks  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend: 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 

An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  grates  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fire-side  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  ? 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  around ; 

O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home.' — p.  31,2, 3. 

The  poem  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  made  fills 
nearly  half  the  volume;  the  other  half  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  little  pieces  which  sometimes  please  us  with  their 
easy  flow,  but  oftener  disgust  with  their  nauseous  affectation. 
If  Mr.  Montgomery  aims  at  giving  unmixed  pleasure,  he 
must  purge  himself  of  a  vast  number  of  mincing  fooleries 
and  coxcombries,  which  cannot  fail  to  offend  the  critical  ear, 
and  which  will  induce  the  ill-natured  censor  to  pass  over  all 
those  real  beauties  with  which  Mr.  M.  abounds.  We  will 
conclude  with  forcing  one  great  precept  on  Mr.  M.'s  atten- 
tion ;  that  though   gaudiness  and  tawdry  splendor  may  ex- 
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cite  even  vehement  applause  for  a  short  time,  yet  simplicity 
alone  can  fix  a  lasting  impression  on  the  wcll-instiucted  mind 
or  rightly-feeling  heart. 


Art.  IV. —  An   Inquiry  into  the  best  System  of   Female 
Education;  or,  Boarding- School  and  Home  Education, 
attentively  considered.     By  J.  L.  Chirol,  one  of  his  Ma 
jfttyt  Chaplains  at  the  French  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James's 
Palace.  London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1809,  &vo.  pp.  363. 

AVHAT  is  the  best  system  of  education?  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  to  be  asked,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  be  resolved. — In  order  to  form  as  correct  a  judg- 
ment, on  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  public  or 
private  education,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the 
reasons  for,  and,  against  each  side  of  the  question,  should  bo 
distinctly  stated,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  an  impartial 
consideration   of  the  whole. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  public  edu- 
cation is  the  best  for  boys.  But  the  destination  of  boys  and 
girls  is  very  different.  Those  duties  of  life,  which  it  should 
be  the  business  of  education  to  qualify  boys  to  perform,  are 
placed  more  in  the  visible  external  world  ;  but  the  duties  of 
women  are  more  in  doors,  an  I  confined  more  to  the  retired 
scene  of  domestic  privacy. — Boys  are  designed  for  a  more 
turbulent,  girls  for  a  more  quiet  life.  Geoenu  knowledge  is  • 
fjnore  requisite  for  the  one,  and  household  lore  for  the  other. 

Boys  ate  designed  for  physicians,  lawyers,  parsons, 
members  of  parliament,  justices  of  the  peace,  for  overseers, 
churchwardens,  constables,  for  soldiers,  sailors,  for  farmers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.;  but,  the  designation  of  girls 
is  more  particularly  and  exclusively  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  that  these  duties 
can  never  be  so  well  learned  as  under  the  domestic  roof  where 
precept  is  strengthened  by  example ;  but  the  duties  of  wives 
and  mothers  cannot  be  properly  performed,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  intellectural  culture,  which  every  parent  is  not 
capable  of  communicating ;  and  may  not  have  the  means  of 
providing  a  substitute  to  reside  in  her  own  family.  In  such 
circumstances,  tire  child  must  be  sent  to  school  for  the  in- 
fraction which  she  cannot  find  at  home. 

In  questions  of  general  interest,  we  are  not  to  consider  so 
much  what  is  good  and  necessary  in  particular  instances,  as 
what  is  best  and  easily  practicable  on  the  whole.— Without 
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adverting  to  individual  exceptions,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent,  is  public  or  private  female  education  best  on  the 
whole  ?  Parents  are,  we  believe,  for  the  most  part,  impressed 
with  a  bad  opinion  of  public  education  with  respect  to  girls, 
from  the  details  which  they  have  heard,  whether  true  or  false, 
but  generally  exaggerated,  of  the  misconduct  of  this- or  that 
particular  school. — But  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
mismanagement  even  of  female  schools,  is  not  so  great  nor  so 
glaring,  as  it  is  commonly  represented.  We  ground  our 
opinion  on  this  plain  reason,  that  school-mistresses,  like 
other  persons,  are  governed  by  their  interest ;  and  that  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  her  school,  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a 
school-mistress  cannot  often  be  at  variance.  It  is  the  interest 
of  a  mistress,  that  her  school  should  have  a  good  name.  It  is 
consequently  her  interest  to  exclude  corruption  and  depravity 
as  much  as  possible  from  its  walls.  It  is  her  interest  that  her 
scholars  should  look  well  and  healthy.  It  is  consequently  her 
interest  that  they  should  be  well  fed  and  be  properly  attended. 
Her  duty  in  iheseand  in  other  respects  is  in  unison  with  her  in- 
terest ;  and  the  better  any  school-mistress  is  qualified  for  the 
important  office  which  she  undertakes,  the  more  clearly  she 
will  see,  and  the  more  forcibly  she  will  feel,  that  her  interest 
and  her  duty  are  indiviSibly  conjoined. 

Public  education,  not  only  with  respect  to  boys,  but  even 
girls,  possesses  some  advantages  which  no  system  of  domestic 
instruction  can  easily  attain.  Public  education  promotes 
intellectual  competition.  The  progress  of  one  pupil  ope- 
rates as  a  stimulus  to  that  of  another.  It  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  remembered,  that  where  many  children  are  col- 
lected together,  those  who  know  little,  are  continually  learning 
something  from  those  who  know  more.  The  intellect  is 
exercised  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  in  the  school.  The 
mind,  which  is  apt  to  become  contracted  and  languid  in 
solitude,  expands  and  freshens  in  numerous  society. 

But  that  point  in  which'  the  public  education,  even  of 
females,  appears  greatly  to  have  the  advantage  over  private, 
is  in  the  improvement  of  the  temper.  Where  many  children 
are  mingled  together,  the  defects  of  individual  temper  are 
subjected  to  the  most  potent  and  generally  successful  dis- 
cipline. The  stubborn,  the  irascible,  and  the  peevish,  experi- 
ence a  perpetual  succession  of  the  most  efficacious  correc- 
tives. Severity  of  punishment  is  occasionally  administered  ; 
and  ridicule  is  applied  in  all  the  varieties  and  forms  which  the 
juvenile  fancy  alone  can  inventor  adapt  to  the  diversities  of 
individual  sensibility.  The  best,  the  most  open,  and  inge- 
nuous tempers,  will  always  be  found  among  those  who  have 
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undergone  the  salutary  discipline  of  a  public  education. 
Children  soon  make  each  other  see  and  feel  their  particular 
imperfections  or  deformities  of  mind  or  heart.  Hence  indi- 
viduals are  taught  at  a  very  early  period  to  form  a- more  correct 
estimate  of  themselves,  than  they  would  otherwise  ever 
attain.  Children  brought  up  entirely  at  home,  are  not  easily 
led  to  form  any  comparisons  that  are  not  in  favour  of  them- 
selves. The  perpetual  care  and  tenderness  of  their  parents, 
are  apt  to  nurture  the  delusion  of  self-conceit,  and  make  them 
believe  that  they  are  objects  of  general  admiration,  or  at  least 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  attention  from  every  one 
whom  they  happen  to  meet.  But  a  public  education  tends  to 
correct  these  false  notions,  the  effect  of  ill-regulated  in- 
dulgence, and  the  sperm  of  narrow-minded  pride.  In  a  large 
school,  children  are  often  obliged  to  institute  comparisons 
which  are  adverse  to  themselves,  and  humble  them  in  their 
own  eyes.  All  this  tends  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  character  in  subsequent  life.  A  public  education  is 
in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  the  teachers,  an  admirable  state  of  discipline 
for  the  correction  of  a  bad  temper,  and  indeed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  that  relates  to  what  may  be  called  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  heart  for  the  endearing  intercourse  of  .social  life. 

K  we  were  asked,  what  is  the  particular  ingredient  which 
is  most  requisite  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  domestic  life,  to  give 
an  evenness  and  placidity  to  the  conjugal  union,  to  operate 
as  a  charm  not  only  in  the  bright,  but  in  the  gloomy  hour, 
we  should  be  induced  to  say,  that  a  good  tempt  i  1^  that  which 
is  principally  requisite,  lint  though  a  good  temper  may  not 
always  be  spoiled  by  a  domestic  education,  \et  we  b.  , 
that  a  bad  temper  is  seldom,  if  ever,  corrected  by  a  domestic 
education. 

Mr.  Chirol,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is  a  decided 
enemy  to  '  boarding-school  education,'  which  he  seems  to 
consider  as  the  radical  cause  of  female  depravity,  and  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  errors,  the  dissipation,  and  the  ge- 
neral immorality  of  the  sex.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  his  hypethesis. 

•  As  the  best  way/  says  he,  '  of  conveying  instruction,  on 
any  subject,  is  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  occa- 
sionally to  assist  the  public  to  form  their  judgment  on  those  facts, 
I  have  therefore  pursued  that  method.  My  arguments  and 
conclusions  are  founded  on  certainties.  There  is  nutbing  in 
them  which  is  conjectural,  or  merely  matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  represented  boarding  schools  such  as  I  found  them,  such 
as  they  are  at  present,  from  the  most  minute  investigation,  the 
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most  respectable  authorities,  and  an  aggregation  of  incontro- 
vertible facts,  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  schools,  of 
every  rate  and  description,  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other:  but  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  have  pourtrayed  any  one 
in  particular!  I  declare,  at  least,  that,  as  it  has  been  far  from 
xny  intention  to  do  so,  I  have  scrupulously  abstained  from  local 
or  personal  allusions,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  express  my  firm,  unshaken  opinion,  that  the  best 
of  them  is  good  Jor  nothing' 

If  Mr.  Chirol  had  specified  the  '  incontrovertible  facts/ 
which  he  professes  to  have  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred 
schools,  these  would  have  formed  a  much  more  forcible  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  than  all  the  vague  generalities 
and  unsupported  assertions  which  he  has  mingled  in  this  work. 
The  work  its*. If,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  compendium 
of  the  author's  deductions  from  his'  aggregation  of  incontro* 
veruble  facts,  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  schools.' 
But  if  M  r.  C.  had  recapitulated  the  facts,  we  could  readily 
have  excused  him  for  omitting  the  inferences.  These 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  every  reader  who  is> 
capable    of    reasoning. 

Mr.  C.  states  (for  we  cannot  allow  him  the  merit  which 
he  assumes  of  '  demonstrating),'  '  the  serious  evils,'  which 
he  supposes  '  inseparable  from  boarding-school  education/ 
with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  body  ;  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart;  and  he 
attempts  to  prove  '  that  these  evils  cannot  exist  in  domestic 
education,  in  which  he  asserts,  '  that  all  possible  advantages 
are  to  be  found.'  Mr.  C.  after  combating  the  objections  to 
private  education,  offers  himself  some  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  refers  to  '  bodily  treatment/  to  the  intellectual 
faculty,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart. 

The  following  will  shew  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Chirol  has 
formed  of  the  conductors  and  teachers  of  female  boarding- 
schools.  *  Governesses  of  schools/  says  he,  '  do  not  possess 
in  general  the  information  and  ability  requisite  for  teaching.' 

*  If  we  inquire  what  situations  the.«e  persons  originally  occu- 
pied, we  shall  find  that  many  of  them  were  only  chamber- 
maids and  common  servants,  who,  by  means  of  considerable 
assurance,  and  a  little  money,  have  raised  themselves  to  their' 
present  condition.  That  assurance  has  succeeded ;  it  has 
supplied  all  their  deficiencies;  or,  rather,  it  has  covered  their 
gross   ignorance  and  want  of  manners. 

•  Some  have  been  kept  mistresses,  cast  off  when  the  bloom 
ef  youth  and  beauty  began  to  fade.  Placed  in  a  situation  of 
reputed  respectability,  they  soon  make  their  fortune,  through 
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the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  their  former  protectors. 
who  obtain  a  right  of  admittance  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
to  their  care,  and  thus,  not  unfrequently,  indemnify  themselves 
with  these,  tor  the  loss  of  the  charms  of  their  quondam  mistresses. 

'  Others  have,  themselves,  received  merely  a  boarding-school 
education;  and,  from  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  embarrassed 
circumstances,  or  family  disagreements,  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  this  vocation,  which  few,  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  duties,  would  embrace  from  choice,  or  inclination ;  but 
which  is  the  only  one  left  for  a  woman,  if  we  except  that  of  a 
milliner  or  mantua-maker. 

'  This  being  the  general  qualification  of  the  heads  of  our 
English  seminaries,  such  is  now  their  carelesness,  (I  speak  again 
with  the  persuasion  that  there  are  exceptions)  that,  being  con- 
tent with  fancying  tbem«elves  fine  ladies,  and  merely  issuing 
orders  respecting  the  domestic  concerns,  they  indulge  in  the 
arm>  of  Morpheus  till  late  in  the  morning;  in  sacrifices  to 
Bacchus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon ;  and  in  scribbling 
wretched  poems,  and  doleful  love-stories,  in  the  evening:  while 
the  important  duties  of  the  school  devolve  entirely  upon  the 
teachers.     And  what  is  the  general  character  of  those  teachers? 

*  1  am  still  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  unpleasant  truths. 
They  are  a  set  of  people,  (very  few  indeed  excepted)  as  ignorant 
and  ill-bred  as  the  governesses;  people  who  think  themselves 
very  clever,  when  they  are  constantly  finding  fault,  scolding, 
and  speaking  in  a  harsh,  rude,  imperious  manner ;  people  who 
make  their  pupils  suffer  still  more  from  their  ill-humour,  than 
they  themselves  suffer  from  the  dull,  monotonous,  uucomfort- 
able,  and  servile  life  which  they  lead  in  every  respect ;  people 
who,  if  they  feel  a  pernicious  propensity  (as  is  too  often  the 
case)  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on  those  children, 
whose  abilities  and  quickness  point  them  out  as  most  likely  to  do 
honour  to  the  instructress,  and  to  neglect  such  as  are  slow  and 
backward  in  their  progress,  as  if  geniuses  only  were  worthy  of 
attention,  are  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  that  propensity  than  it 
can  be  done  in  domestic  education  ;  people  who,  by  mean  and 
dangerous  condescensions,  strive  to  ingratiate  themselves  into 
the  favour  of  these  young  ladies  from  whom  they  receive  pre- 
sents, in  order  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  their  liberality  ;  or 
who,  on  account  of  services  required  and  performed,  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  all  their  whims  and  caprices,  and  are,  on  the 
contrary,  severe  with  all  those  from  whom  they  have  nothing 
to    expect.' 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  think  these  remarks,  as  ap- 
plied not  to  one  or  two  particular  schools,  but  to  English 
boarding-schools  in  general,  to  be  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
That  some  persons  in  particular  circumstances  may  be  in- 
duced to  set  up  for  school-mistresses  without  the  requisite 
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qualifications,  we  can  readily  admit;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
female  schools  in  this  countiy,  are  under  the  conduct  of 
nothmg  but  depravity  and  ignorance,  is  to  advance  a  paradox 
winch  is  not  only  destitute  of  charity,  but  contradicted  by 
experience.  The  office  of  a  school-mistress  is  allowed  by 
Mr.  C  to  be  a  lucrative  employment ;  but  it  would  not  long 
be  lucrative,  if  it  were  engrossed  by  none  but  the  illiterate 
arid  the  vicious.  It  would  indeed  be  a  rare  phenomenon  if 
any  profession  by  which  a  livelihood  is  to  be  gained,  were 
ocmpied  solely  by  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  most 
disqualified  for  the  execution.  Every  lucrative  trade  or  pro- 
fession necessitates  the  requisite  qualifications.  There  is  too 
much  competition  at  present  among  school-mistresses  for  the 
requisite  qualifications  not  to  be  au  object  of  honourable 
emulation.  School- mistresses,  in  general,  must  be  ambitious 
of  obtaining  those  qualifications  on  which  their  success  essen- 
tiall;.  depends  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Ignorance  and 
depravity  will,  We  know,  sometimes  prosper  in  the  trade  of 
education,  as  well  as  in  other  trades;  but  this  is  impossible 
in  the  average  of  cases.  As  the  best  workmen  will  have  the 
preference  over  the  worst,  so  will  a  wise  and  virtuous  con- 
durioi  of  a  school  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  stupid  or 
profligate.  Mr.  Chirol's  '  aggregation  of  incontrovertible 
facts,  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  schools/  will 
not  disprove    this. 

In  this  work,  Mr.  Chirol  acribes  to  boarding-school  edu- 
cation some  of  the  evils  which  are  more  generally  occasioned 
by  the  domestic  scheme.  For  instance,  he  seems  to  think  a 
*  timid  di.' position'  more  effectually  cured  by  maternal  ten- 
derness, than  by  the  admonitions  of  the  school- mistress.  But 
Mr.  C.  should  recollect,  that  this  disposition  is  not  corrected 
so  much,  by  the  fondness  of  the  mother,  or  the  harshness  of 
the  u;st!ts-,  os  by  the  intercourse  of  children  with  each 
oth<  i  by  the  conflicts  both  in  sport  and  earnest  which  it 
occasions,  by  the  mental  and  corporeal  activity  which  it 
exci^"-.  and  by  the  self-confidence  and  hardihood  which  it 
generates.     \ 

*  I  must  remark,'  says  Mr.  Chirol,  '  that  a  certain  degree  of 
crafi  and  cunning  seems  innate  in  females, — that  is,  they  proceed 
tot  eir  purpose  by  long  circuits,  and  indirect  ways.  To  cure 
them  of  ihis  defect,  a  vigilant  eye  should  be  kept  upon  them; 
they  should"  be  shewn,  by  examples,  how  mean  and  despicable 
is  the  object  which  people  seek  by*  cunning  and  artifice  to 
obtain;  that  it  is  at  most  a  trifle  which  they  are  ashamed  to 
mention,  or  a  culpable  passion  which  they  dare  nqj  avow  ;  that 
when  a  female  conceives  a  legitimate  desire,  she  strives  to  gratify 
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it  openly,  and  by  upright  means ;  that  a  dissembler  lives  in  con- 
stant fear,  agitation,  and  remorse,  and  is  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  concealing  one  artifice  by  many  others,  without 
♦  avoiding,  after  all,  the  inconvenience  or  the  evil  which  he 
wished  to   escape. 

'  But  is  it  possible  to  inculcate  these  precept*  in  schools,  where 
no  farther  care  can  he  taken  of  the  young  ladies  than  what  rs 
necessary  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief,  or  to  appease  their 
quarrels  ?  and  where  n\>  particular  attention  can  be  paid  to  the 
tricks  or  artifices  of  each  individual,  since  that  task  requires 
incessant  vigilance,  and  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  even  in 
a   small    family  f 

'  Other  defects,  natural  to  woman,  are  curiosity,  vanity,  1 
imprudence,  and  an  immoderate  desire  of  pleasing.  These 
defect*  produce  many  others.  Women  are  curious  ;  and  curiosity 
renders  them  indiscreet;  they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them 
loquacious;  they  are  inconsiderate;  and  levity  prevents  those 
reflections  which  would  often  enjoin  silence;  thicy  are  impru- 
dent |  and  from  the  want  of  foresight,  proceed  most  of  their 
errors;  they  an-  y  fond   of  pleasing;   and  that  e.v 

generates  coquetry;  loire  of  dress,    snd  dissipation. 

'  Now,  as  these  defects,  (tlie  enumeration  of  which  though 
but  too  cofrecti  may  perhaps  give  offence  to  many  of  the  >cx), 
are  m  general  the  result  of" weakness  of  the  understanding,  of 
ignorance,  of  extreme  sensibility  and  idleness,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  strengthened  by  an  education  %\  school,  where  nothing  is 
learned  ;  where  the  imagination,  left  to  itself,  without  any  proper 
or  solid  nourishment,  readily  turns  towards  frivolities  and  dan- 
gerous pursuits ;  win  re  an  idea  of  being  genteel,  H  affixed  to 
that  of  being  fashionable  ;  and  where  lubjeotB  of  comparison 
in  dress  are  continually  occurring  to  increase  the  natural  pro- 
pensity   towards   it.' 

In  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  author 
supposes  '  a  certain  degree  of  craft  and  cunning,'  to  be  '  innate 
in  females.'  We  shall  not  stay  to  examine  this  assertion, 
though  as  far  as  our  own  observation  extends,  we  have  found 
it  contradicted  by  experience.  But  whether  '  the  craft,  and 
cunning,'  which  Mr.  C.  mentions,  be  natural  or  acquired,  we 
are  convinced  that  public  education  will  be  found  the  most 
'efficacious  corrective.  The  domestic  scheme  affords  more 
facilities  for  the  practice  and  fewer  opportunities  of  detecting 
it.  But  in  large  assemblages  of  children,  no  insidious  tricks, 
no  duplicity  and  artifice,  can  well  escape  exposure;  and 
the  exposure  seldom  fails  to  be  followed  by  some  appropriate 
punishment,  which  is  inflicted  in  the  form  of  ridicule  or 
contempt.  Cunning  is  thus  soon  degraded  in  its  own  estima- 
tion ;  and  those  children  who  are  lea>t  disposed  to  be  open 
-  and  ingenuous,  soon  find  it  necessary,  in   order  to  attain  the 
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good  will  of  their  juvenile  associates.  In  large  schools, 
whether  of  boys  or  girls,  there  is  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
before  which  the  youthful  culprits  are  brought;  and  where 
they  find  in  the  neglect,  the  contempt,  or  the  hatred  of  their 
equals,  a  punishment  which  operates  at  once  as  a  preventive 
and  a  cure.  In  large  schools,  deceit,  meanness,  selfishness, 
petulance,  and  peevishness,  experience  a  continual  counte- 
raction ;  and  are  exposed  to  a  multiplicity  of  checks  and  cor- 
rectives, which  it  is  vain  to  seek  and  indeed  impossible  to 
contrive  in  the  more  contracted  -phere  of  domestic  educative. 
The  sensible  Asiatic,  traveller,  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  well 
remarks,   that 

«  the  mode  of  education  prescribed  for  boys  in  England,  is  ad- 
mirably jidapttd  to  render  tliem  honourable,  courageous,  and 
capable  of  enduring  hardships.  They  are  at  an  early  age  sent 
from  their  parent's  house  to  a  public  school,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  contend  with  boys  of  a  more  advanced  age 
than  themselves,  not  only  in  a  competition  for  prizes  in  learning, 
but  often  in  defending  themselves  against  superior  strength.  In 
this  situation  tliey  remain  for  five  or  six  years,  during  which 
period  they  must  preserve  a  character  untainted  by  dishou-nr 
and  unblemished  by  cowardice.' — See  Abu  Taleb's  Travels, 
V.   I.  2C9. 

Mr.  C.  says,  p.  95. 

'  nothing  is  more  mischievous  in  education  than  to  exalt  the  head 
of  a  fool,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  all  public  schools,  where  the 
utmost  stress  is  laid  on  the.  propriety  x>f  exciting  in  young 
people  an  ardent  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  above  their 
fellows,  by  their  talents  and  aptitude  in  learning  their  lessons.' 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author,  that'  it  is  mischievous 
in  education  to  exalt  the  head  of  a  fool/  but  we  do  not  see 
how  this  either  is,  or  can  be  '  the  great  aim  of  all  public 
schools.'  And  we  believe  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Mr.  C.  to  shew  any  proofs  of  this  '  aim/  in  the  ardent  wish 
which  public  schools  endeavour  to  excite  in  young  people  '  to 
distinguish  themselves  above  their  fellows,  by  their  talents  and 
aptitude  in  learning  their  lessons.'  This  may  be  the  way  to> 
elevate  genius  and  diligence  to  the  post  of  pre-eminence;  but 
does  it  manifest  any  design  to  confer  it  on  indolence  or  dulness? 

The  following  short  extract,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  work,  affords  as  favourable  a  specimen  as 
any  which  we  can  produce  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Chirol. 

*  Whatever  we  do,  has  a  visible  re-action  upon  ourselves.  At 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  the  body  receives  from  our  daily 
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occupations,  some  new  modifications,  which  are  at  first  imper- 
ceptible, but,  being  continually  repeated,  at  length  manifest 
themselves  m  a  sensible  manner  ;  and  we  bear  the  marks  of  our 
habits  as  the  slave  bears  the  marks  of  his  chain.  Vou  may,  at 
first  -i^ht,  distinguish  a  veteran  soldier  from  an  old  gardener, 
though  they  may   both  be  habited  alike.     A  huntsman  by  pro- 

i  will  look  totally  different  from  a  weaver;  and  the  ar 
a  blacksmith  will  grow  more  muscular  than  those  of  an  oculist. 
In   every  instance,   t tie  first  nature   gives  place  to  a  second  ;  and 
man  becomes  what  he  makes  himself. 

'  But  while  the  different  professions  and  exercises  operate  so 
visibly  upon  our  physical  Constitution,  there  are  circumstances 
and  habits  ot  another  kind,  which  have  not  a  less  remarkable 
influence  on  our  moral  character.  In  the  same  manner  a>  any 
action,  incessantly  repeated,  affects  the  muscles  and  organs ; 
i he  sime  thoughts  indulged,  cherished,  repeated,  affect  our 
humour  and  disposition.  Doth  the  one  and  the  other  act  like  a 
s<  lies  of  the  same  percussions  on  substances  more  or  less  mallea- 
ble, and  sooner  or  later  leave  their  impression  upon  them.' 


Art.  V. —  The   State   Papers  and   Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 

Sadler. 
(Concluded.) 

THE  second  volume  of  this  work  opens  with  '  memorials 
concerning  the  border  service,  in  16Jj)-G0.'  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  '  letters  dining  the  great  northern  insurrection, 
1569-70.'  Tliis  collection  commences  with  two  short  letu  rs, 
one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  from  Cecil,  re- 
specting the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  then  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  was  de>irous,  on  this  occasion,  to  serve  against 
the  rebels.  These  letters  are  so  pleasing  in  themselves,  from 
the   interest  which  they  shew  tin  mi  and  her  great  mi- 

nister to  have  taken  in  the  education  of  the  noble  youth,  that 
we  trust  the  perusal  of  one  of  them  will  be  gratifying  to  our 
readers. 

•  To  our  trusty  and  right   well  beloved   Counsellor  Sir  Ralph 

Sadler,  Knight  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

*  Elizabeth  H.  'By  the  Queene. 

1  Trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor,  we  grete  you  well.  By 
our  lettres  to  our  cosin  of  Sussex,  we  have  signified  the  causes 
of  the  sending  thiiher  of  our  cosin  the  Erie  of  Rutland,  whose 
desire  to  serve  us  in  the  beginning  of  this  his  youth,  we  cannot 
but  much  allowe.  And  considering  he  is  by  order  of  the  lawe  in 
our  tuition,  we  have  the  more  care  that  he  shuld  be  well  ordered 
and  advised.  And  being  now,  upon  this  occasion,  absent  from 
the  master  of  our  wards,  by  whom  he  hath  ben  very  willingly 
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directed,  we  have  made  choice  of  you  to  take  the  care  of  him, 
prayeng  you  to  have  regard  to  his  well  doing,  and  to  direct  him 
in  all  things  that  shal  be  for  our  service,  or  for  the  weale  of  him- 
self; for  so  we  have  directed  hiu  to  do,  and  we  dowte  not  but 
he  will  performe  it,  and  shew  himself  gratefull  to  you,  for  your 
advise  which  you  shall  give  him.  Geven  under  our  signet,  at 
our  castle  of  Windsor,  the  20th  of  November,  1569,  in  the 
twelveth  yere  of  our  reigne.' 

In  the  fifth  letter,  the  same  young  nobleman,  who  Mr. 
Sco^tt  says  was,  at  this  time,  about  thirteen  years  old,  is  thus 
again  mentioned,  with  a  sort  of  paternal  solicitude,  by  Cecil. 

'  I  trust  my  Lord  of  Rutland  wilbe  with  you  before  these  let- 
ters, whom  I  pray  you  suffer  not  to  venter  his  person  in  any  vayne 
enterprise;  for  the  speciall  purj  ose  of  sending  him  downe,  was 
that  his  name  and  estimation  might  be  used  to  allure  his  tenants 
and  others  to  his  service,  than  to  be  employed  in  any  corporall 
service  himself,  although  I  know  he  will  spare  none  to  shew 
his  duty.' 

The  northern  insurrection,  in  1569-70,  though  it  was  hap- 
pily crushed  by  the  misconduct  of  its  leaders,  rather  iL.p  th„ 
force  of  the  government,  had  assumed  a  most  formidable  ap- 
pearance. It  was  very  generally  favoured  by  the  papists,  wlio 
seem,  at  this  period,  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the  pro- 
testants  in  the  northern  counties.  The  following  passage, 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while 
he  was  at  York,  where  a  force  was  assembling  against  the  re- 
bels, is  curious,  as  proving  what  little  progress  the  reformation 
had  then  made  in  that  part  of  England. 

Sir  Rafe  Sadleir  to  Mr.  Secretarie. 
'  Sir,  I  do  perceyve,  by  the  queenes  majesties  lettres  of  the 
first  of  this  present,  addressed  to  my  lord-lieutenant,  my  lord  of 
Hunsden,  and  me,  that  her  majesties  will  hardly  beleve,  that  the 
force  and  power  of  her  good  subjects  of  this  counlrey  should  not 
increase,  and  be  able  to  matche  with  the  power  of  the  rebells; 
but  surely,  sir,  if  it  may  please  her  majestieto  consider  of  it,  it  is 
easie  to  finde  the  cause  thereof,  for  there  be  not  irc^all  this  coun- 
trey  x  gentelmen,  that  do  favour  and  allowe  of  her  majesties  pro- 
cedingsin  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  common  people  be  igno- 
rant, full  of  superstition  and  altogether  blynded  with  tholde 
popish  doctryne,  and  therefore  do  so  moche  favour  the  cause, 
which  the  rebells  make  the  colour  of  their  rebellion,  that  though 
their  persons  be  herewith  us,  I  assure  you  their  harts,  for  the 
most  parte,  be  with  the  rebells,  and,  no  doubt,  they  had  holly 
rebelled,  if,  at  the  begynyng,  my  lorde-lieutenant  had  not  both 
wisely  and  stoutely  handeled  the  matier.  This  I  have  founde  to 
be  most  trewe,  and  therfore  have  good  cause  to  doubt,  leest,  if 
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we  shulde  go  to  the  felde  with  this  northern  force  onely,  they 
woijld  fight  but  fayntly  in  this  quarele,  for  as  I  wrote  to  you 
before,  if  the  father  be  on  this  syde,  the  son  is  ou  the  other,  and 
one  brother  with  us,  and  the  other  with  the  rebells.  Whereof 
you  may  conceyve  what  trust  is  in  them/ 

On  this,  as  on  similar  occasions,  we  find  Sir  Ralph  Sadlet , 
who,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  in 
this  critical  emergency,  very  scantily  and  tardily  supplied  with 
money.  Letter  XXXIii.  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofs 
of  this. 

c  Sir  Rafe  Sadler  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 
'  Please  it  your  Lordships,  I  am  very  loth  to  call  upon  your 
lordships  for  money,  but  knowing  that  there  can  be  no  expedicion 
without  it,  specially  in  thes  affayres,  I  am  therefore  forced  to 
remember  your  lordships  of  our  lacke  thereof.  Sir  Tho.  Gar- 
grave  hath  delivered  unto  me  iiij.  c. ».'  (£00/.)  being  all  that  was 
left  of  the  mm. ''■  (2000/.)  which  he  receyved  before  my  commyng 
to  Yorke ;  the  residue  he  had  leyed  out  by  warraunt,  as  appereth 
upon  his  accompt.  I  receyved  also  of  Chester,  tberault  at  armes, 
mm.  "•  (2000/.) ;  and  Peter  Yorke  having  v.  c.  "■  (500/.)  to  pay 
at  London,  was  content  for  avoyding  the  trouble  of  the  carra<*e 
of  it  thither,  to  pay  it  unto  me,  uppon  hope  to  receyve  so  moche 
there,  of  such  the  quenes  majesties  treasure  as  shulde  be  sent 
hither,  wherein  I  wrote  of  late  to  you,  Mr.  Myldmay,  and  also 
my  lord  lieutenant ;  and  I  borrowed  iiij.  c.  u.  (400/.)  of  the  honeste 
merchants  of  Hull,  to  be  repayed  at  the  commyng  hither  of  the 
quenes  majesties  tresour,  though  as  yet  we  have  not  repayed  the 
same.  Of  all  the  which  severall  sommes,  amounting  in  the 
hole  to  mmm.  ccc.  u  (3300/.)  which  cum  to  my  hands,  there 
doth  remayne  no  more  but  v.  c.  "•  (500/.)  at  this  present.  And 
we  have  here  upon  the  pnynt  of  iiij  m.  (4000/.)  fotemen,  and 
now  that  SymondeMusgrave  is  com  to  us  from  my  Lord  Scrope, 
with  iiij.  c.  horsemen  of  the  west  marches,  we  be  at  this  present 
above  xij.  c.  horsemen,  so  that  a  litle  money  will  go  but  a  litle 
way  among  so  many,  considering  also  the  charges  of  our  car- 
yages  for  this  nomber,  and  other  incydent  charges ;  wherefore 
1  am  forced  to  put  your  lordships  in  remembrance,  for  the  spedie 
sending  of  som  convenyent  mass  of  money,  for  the  deffraying 
and  furnyture  of  these  charges,  whereof  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  have  such  consideracione  as  the  importance  of  this  service 
doth  require.'     15  Decembre,  1569. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  the  northern  insurgents, 
and  the  strength  which  ttiey  derived  from  the  bond  of  reli- 
gious unity,  they  seem  to  have  melted  away  like  snow,  at  the 
approach  of  their  adversaries.  The  fears  of  the  rebels  had 
been  powerfully  excited  by  the  treacherous  reports  of  Sir 
Robert  Constable,  who  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  forces 
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which  were  marching  against  them.  This  Sir  Robert  Con- 
stable, who  had  sold  himself  as  a  spy'  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  unfortunate  Eai  1  or 
Westmorland.  The  letters  of  this  perfidious  man,  which  are 
printed  in  tins  collection,  show  the  callous  depravity  of  his 
heart;  and  that  he  was  base  enough  to  adopt  any  means  which 
might  promote  his  sordid  interest.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  employed 
him  as  an  instrument;  but  Constable  experienced  the  common 
and  merited  end  of  spies  and  informers,  of  being  suspected 
even  by  those  whom  he  served. 

The  following  is  part  of  one  of  Sir  Robert  Constable's 
letters  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  before  the  dispersion  of  the  in- 
surgents; in  which  it  will  be  observed,  that  while  Constable 
was  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  probity 
and  truth,  he  talks  of  God's  help  and  God's  grace  with  as 
much  assurance,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  most  pious  and 
praiseworthy   undertaking. 

*  I  trust,  with  God's  hellp,  to  put  such  terror  in  ther  herts,  as 
possyble  you  may  wyn  the  battell  without  strok  or  sliott.  1 
have  herd  that  arwyse  captayn  wold  be  glad  to  mayk  hys  enemy 
a  brydge  pf  gowld  to  pass  by  hym ;  I  say  as  I  dyd ;  I 
pra  God  gyve  me  grace  to  do  as  gud  sarves,  as  my  pretens  ys  to 
do  faythfull   and  trevv  sarves.' 

Next  follows,  under  a  very  specious  profession  of  extreme 
disinterestedness,  a  very  artful  intimation  to  Sadler,  to  increase 
his  pecuniary   supplies. 

'  Yf  I  had  church  land,  I  wold  sell  yt  for  iij  yers  purchase,  or  I 
lakt  munny  to  serve  the  quenys  majestye,  as  I  now  doo ;  with 
munny  1  wold  not  dowt  but  to  be  dellyvered  with  all  the  most 
prynspall  traytors  yn  to  your  hands  within  few  days.' 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
with  the  other  principal  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  escaped  into 
Scotland  after  the  dispersion  of  their  followers.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  delivered  up  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland 
by  '  Hector  of  Hailaw,'  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Graeme,  in  whom  he  had  confided  for  protection.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Borderers,  however,  this  treachery  was  so  uni- 
versally detested,  that,  as  Mr.  Scott  remarks, '  to  take  Hector's 
cloak,  passed  into  a  proverb,  for  betraying  a  friend.'  The 
treachery  of  Hector  of  Harlaw  was  consummated  by  the  Regent 
Morton,  who  surrendered  Northumberland  *  to  the  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth.'  The  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  some  of  the 
other  rebels,  experienced  more  fidelity  in  the  laird  of  Faimi- 
feirst.     But  the  spy,  Constable,  proposed  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
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to  make  a  journey  into  Scotland,  and  contrive  some  expedient 
for  their  apprehension.  In  letter  LIU.  the  unprincipled  im- 
postor gives  a  curious  and  detailed  account  of  his^nission. 
We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  this  letter,  because  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  exhibits 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  English  exiles.  In  his  way  to 
Fairnihirst,  Constable  placed  himself  under  the  conduct  of  two 
outlaws,  as  his  guides,  of  whom  he  says  that  they  *  would  not 
care  to  steale,  and  yet  they  would  not  bewray  any  man  that 
trusts  in  them,  for  all  the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France.'  It  is 
surprising,  as  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  that  while  this  adventurous 
spy  gave  such  a  character  of  the  fidelity  of  these  two  poor 
bandits,  the  perfidy  of  his  own  conduct  did  not  affect  him  with 
remorsei 

When  Constable  arrived  at  Fairnihirst,  he  found  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland  not  secretly  kept,  but  walking  openly  before 
the  gates. 

'  After  ray  lord  enquered  of  my  news,  I  shewed  him  a  bill  of 
so  many  persons  and  names  as  was  ai  Durraai,  almost  to  the 
nombe  of  xiiij  *x  (280),  1  tould  him  there  w  i  almost  as  many 
moe  at  Hexham,  and  to  come  furth  of  the  west  contrey  ;  he  red 
there  names,  and  found  many,  that  he  was  sory  for;  he  axed  me 
how  many  was  executed,  1  told  him  none  when  I  came  from 
home,  yet  1  herd  of  ij  that  therle  of  Warwick  caused  to  be  hanged 
at  Durram  for  spoiling ;  then  he  told  me,  if  I  had  come  but  vj 
owres  sooner,  I  sholde  have  spoken  with  my  lady  of  Northumber- 
land, for  the  same  night  before,  after  midnight,  she  rode  from 
Farnehirst  to  Hume  castell,  which  I  understood^  otherwise  to 
betre\v,and  the  lard  of  Farnehirst  rode  with  hir  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  Hume,  that  the  lord  Hume's  men  reseved  hir;  and  from 
thence  the  lard  returned  to  Farnehirst  again.' 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  asking  Constable  if  he  would  be 
1  glad  to  see  Richard  Norton  and  his  sonnes,'  who  were  among 
the  fugitives,  he  ordered  George  Pyle,  one  of  the  Uorder  riders, 
at  whose  house,  near  Jedworth,  Sadler  had  been  entertained, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  the  sheriff 
of  Tiviotdale. 

1  By  the  way,'  says  Constable,  '  as  we  rode,  I  toukl  my  oste 
that  the  lord  of  Farnehirst,  his  master,  had  taken  such  an  entre- 
prise  in  hand  as  not  a  subject  in  England  durst  do  the  like,  to- 
kepe  any  mann  openly  as  he  didlhearle  of  Westmorland,  against 
the  will  of  tbe  chief  in  autthoritie;  he  said  that  his  master  cared 
not  so  much  for  the  regent  as  the  regent  cared  for  him,  for  he 
was  well  able  to  raise  iij  thousand  men  within  his  owne  rule, 
^beside  that  his  first  wief,  by  whome  he  had  goodly  children,  was 
daughter  to  the  lord  of  Grange,  captaine  of  Edenborowe  castell, 
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and  provost  of  Edenborowe.  My  lord  tould  me  how  greatly 
he  was  beholding  to  the  lard  that  frendly  had  defended  him  from 
the  regent,  and  kept  him  ever  with  in  iij  miles  of  the  regent  all 
that  while  he  lay  in  Gedworth,  how  nere  he  was  sought  for,  and 
how  straitly  he  escaped  yt  was  strange,  and  how  that  this  day 
fortnight  the  regent  had  assembled  to  the  nomber  of  viij  c  (800) 
horsemen  and  footmen,  and  came  furth  of  Gedworthe  of  purpose 
to  search  the  house  of  Fernehirst,  but  so  sone  as  he  marched  thi 
therwards,  his  company  fled  from  him,  by  xx  and  xl,  that  ere  he 
came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Farnehirst,  he  had  none  left 
but  his  owne  men,  which  were  not  ij  c  (200),  so  that  he  retorned 
to  Gedworth,  and  saide  that  he  rode  but  to  view  the  woods. 

Old  Norton  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  Constable, 
and  asked  his  advice  as  a  friend  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress, 
as  both  he  and  his  sons  had  fled  so  precipitately  into  Scotland, 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  neither  clothes  nor  money, 
and  were,  in  Constable's  words,  '  as  bare  as  Joab.'  The  spy 
anxious  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  delivering  them  up  to 
tkeir  enemies,  says, '  that  if  the  case  were  his  own,  he 
would  ride  into  England,  and  lye  secretly  with  some  speciall 
frend,  that  wold  kepe  one  as  his  own  lif :  and  I  would  make 
an  humble  submission  in  writing,  craving  nothing  but  lif,  and 
send  by  my  wief.  If  it  would  be  graunted,  1  would  present 
myself,  and  after,  by  promes  of  gifts,  make  trends  to  sue  for 
libertie  and  restitution  of  lands/***  Norton  and  his  sons 
ask  the  artful  villain  if  he  would  let  them  be  concealed  in  his 
house  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

'Itoldethem  if  they  durst  venture  to  come,  my  wief  should 
receave  ttiem,  and  be  there  keper,  and  I  would  se  them  often 
every  day,  and  if  any  thing  chaunced  otherwise  than  well  with 
them,  I  was  sure  for  there  being  in  my  house,  to  hange  cheefe 
by  cheefe  with  them,  so  that  I  could  do  no  more  but  put  my  lif  in 
perill  for  their  pleasures.' 

When  the  traitor,  Constable,  left  Cavers,  he  repaired  at 
night,  with  Pyke,  to  his  house  in  Millheuch,  near  ledworth, 
where,  he  says, 

'  I  found  many  gests  of  dyrerse  factions,  some  out  lawes  of 
Ingland,  some  of  Scotland,  some  neighbors  therabout,  at  cards; 
some  for  ale,  some  for  plake  and  hardhedds ;  and  after  that,  1  had 
diligently  learned  and  enquired  that  there  was  none  of  any  sur- 
name that  had  me  in  deadly  fade,  nor  none  that  knew  me,  I 
sat  downe  and  plaid  for  hardheads  emongs  them,  where  I  hard 
vox  populi  that  the  lord  regent  would  not,  for  his  owne  honor, 
nor  for  thonor  of  his  countrey,  deliver  thearls,  if  he  had  them 
bothe,  unlest  it  were  to  have  there  queen  delivered  to  him,  and 
if  he  wold  agre  to  make  that  change,  the  Borderers  wold  stert  up 
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in  his  countrey,  and  reave  both  the  quene  and  the  lords  from 
him,  for  the  like  shame  was  never  don  in  Scotland  :  and  that  he 
durst  better  eatehi*  own  luggs  then  come  asrain  to  seke  Farne- 
:  if  he  did,  he  should  be  fought  with  ere  he  came  over 
Sowtray  edge. 

'  Ifector  of  Tharlowes  head  was  wished  to  have  ben  eaten 
amongs   us  at  supper.' 

Constable,  b-.'fore  he  leaves  Scotland,,  returns  again  to  Fair- 
nihirst,  where  he  eudea\  prevail  on    the   unfortunate 

Earl  of  Westmorland  to  follow  advice  similar  to  thai  which 
he  ba^f  .previously  given  to  the  Norton*,  by  which  the  ^j 
pected,no  doubt,  to  promote  his  own  interest,  whatever  turn 
the  affair  might  take;  and,  perhaps,  he  thought  to  act  so  as 
to  obtain  a  reward  at  once  from  the  government,  for  betraying 
and  from  the  rebels,  foi  his  apparent  devotedness  to 
their  service.  When  Constable  talked  to  the  Karl  of 
West'  of  the  utter  destruction   and  overthrow  of  his 

honourable  and  ancient  house,  the  spy  says  *  he  looked  at  me 
and  took  all  patiently  that  J  spoke,  the  tears  overhauled  bis 
cheeks  abundantly. 

'  I  could  not  f<  rlvare  weping  to  see  him  sodenly  fall  to  repent- 
ance, neither  of  ii-  coold  'peak  to  another  for  a  letog  time,  at 
last  he  wyped  li  .  and  pracd  me  to  follow  him  ;  he  went 

in    the  lower,  and  commaunded  his  men  furth, 
and  lockt  to  the  dore  him  - ■•!!,  and  thus  he  began  :  Goien  \l 
you  are  my    kinsman  p<  I  fiuth   of  my  bouse,  and  one 

uhnme  1  aerely  love  and  trust.     1  must  c*  pfess  I  have  as  lewdly 

any  man  could   do;  not  the  les,  1  pra 
let   me  have  your  Counsel!  what  way  you  think  were  hklyestfor 
me  to  obtaine  my  pardon  and  favor  of  the  queues  majestic' 

This  mark  of  confidence  and  affection  in  the  earl,  would, 
we  should  think,  have  cans  able  to  relent,  and  not 

prosecute  his  treachery  any  further;  but  the  heart  of  a  spy  is 
not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  other  men;  and  if  it 
does,  for  a  moment,  betray  one  spark  of  generoUf  sentiment/ 
it  is  soon  stilled  by  that  cupidity  which  will  not  endure  one 
rival  feeling  in  the  breast.  It  appears,  that  neither  the  Marl 
of  Westmorland  nor  the  Norton*  ultimately  trusted  to  the 
hospitality  of  Constable,  or  put.  it  into  his  power  to  procure 
their  apprehension.  Camden  tells  us,  that  Westmorland  '  at 
last  made  his  escape,  with  some*  few  Englishmen,  into  the 
Netherlands;  where  he  lived  wretchedly  poor  to  the  last, 
under  a  slender  pension,  allowed  him  by  the  King  of  Spain.' 

In  the  appendix,  in  this  volume,  to  Sadler's  Letters,  No  I. 
contains  the  '  Roll  of  attainders  of  such  rebels  as  were  for- 
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feited  for  the  northern  insurrection,  1569-70.'  No.  II.  con- 
tains two  "Letters  concerning  the  family  d  Charles  Neville, 
the  forfeited  Earl  of  Westmorland. '  The  first  of  these  letters 
is  from  Or.  Matthew  Hutton,  .Bishop  of  Durham,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York,  to  Lord  Burleigh,  in  part  of 
which,  he  very  pathetically  recomn  ends  the  destitute  cir- 
cumstances of  4  the  Ladie  Margaret  Nevilk,'  who  was  only 
five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  father's  rebellion,  to  the  com- 
miseration of  the  queen.  In  No.  [II.  we  find  a  long  and  ela- 
borate essay  on  the  state  of  the  English  fugitives  under  the 
King  of  Spain  and  his  ministers;  and  on  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression of  the  Spanish  government.  This  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
rendering  his  countrymen  contented  with  their  condition  at 
home,  and  not  prone  to  covet  a  foreign  domination. 

Letters  and  papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland, 
occupy  a  large  subsequent  portion  of  the  second  volume. 
Many  of  thes'e  are  very  interesting,  and  indeed,  what  is  there 
which  can  well  be  destitute  of  interest,  which  refers  to  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land? The  present  letters  and  papers  do  not  throw  any  new 
light  on  the  intricate  transactions  of  this  period;  but  they  con- 
tain some  brief  details,  which  serve  still  further  to  illustrate 
the  characters  of  the  rival  queens.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  the 
painful  office  of  guarding  the  person  of  Queen  Mary,  after 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  at  last  obtained  permission  to  re- 
sign the  charge.  Sir  Ralph  seems  previously  to  have  had  the 
temporary  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  earl;  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  thesuiit  or  innocence  of  Mary  with  respect  to  the 
murder   of    Darnley. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  took  leave  of  his  unfortunate  pri- 
soner on  the  6th  of  September,  1584.  He  had  been  her 
jailer,  as  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  for  sixteen  years;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  revolting  employment  for  so  long  a  period, 
he  had  experienced  a  multiplicity  of  troubles  and  vexations. 
Elizabeth,  though  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  yet 
her  own  malevolent  jealousy  made  her  perpetually  mistrustful 
of  every  person  who  had  the  custody  of  Mary,  who  was  so 
tnuch  iici  superior  in  personal  attractions.  In  Shrewsbury's 
wife,  Elizabeth  found  a  convenient  instrument  for  gratifying 
'  her  ;  pleen  against  Mary,  and  for  obtaining  secret  iniormatiou 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  Shrewsbury  to  his  charge.  The 
fJountess  of  Shrewsbury  appears  to  have  been  a  narrow- 
minded,  peevish,  and  suspicion*  woman ;  and  hence  we  may 
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:  oppose,  that  the  domestic  feuds  which  the  earl  had  to  en- 
counter, while  they  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
Elizabeth,  constituted  no  small  portion  of  his  own  infelicity. 
Elizabeth  was.  at  the  same  time,  so  mean  and  covetous,  that 
the  allowance  which  she  made  Shrewsbury  for  the  ex pence  of 
entertaining  and  guarding  the  queen,  was  not  more  than  half 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  \\  iien  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  entered 
upon  the  office,  he  vvas  left  with  very  scanty  supplies;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  iiis  wise  and  provident  n  nt,  must 

at  times  have  experienced  great  extremity  of  distress 

In  the  letter,  No.  XXIX.  from  Walsinghani  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  dated  J  6th   S  34,    the  secretary  thus  bn< 

notes  that  disposition  in  l.i->  royal  mistress,  which  hud  such 
powerful  influence  on  her  conduct  in  every  part  of  her  trans- 
actions with  the  Queen  of  Scotland  .M:irv  had  repeatedly 
solicited  permission  to  send  Nau,  her  secretary,  to  the  earl, 
in  order  to  treat  with  h   respecting  some  points  for 

their  mutual  advantage.  Elizabeth,  though  she  was  inces- 
santly commencing  one  negociation  after  another  with  Mary, 
yet  took  rare  never  to  bring  D)  to  a  conclusion,  till  she  su- 
|>erseded  the  necessity  oj  further  treaty,  by  sending  the  execu- 
tioner to  strike  off  her  head. 

'  Icannoi,'  says  Walftiaghanij '  yet  draw  fmm  hir  majestic  a  re- 
solution touching,!  he  Scottish  oUeen*s  renuest  for  tb  sending  up 
of  Nan.  .Mr.  Somcr  kno  weth  that  we  are  long  in  <>",r  resolucions 
hen-.  ly   in   matters  subject  to  jealousy,   which  humour 

dothc  dayly  increase.' 

Walsingham  thus  alludes  to  the  bickering  and  heartburning 
which  the  ar.ilices  of  Elizabeth  had  caused  b  ween  the  Mail 
of  Shrewsbury  and  his  lady;  which  she  affected  a  great 
desire  to  compose,  when  Shrewsbury  returned  to  court;  and 
she  vvas  probably  afraid  to  have her  own  insidious  collusion 
with  his  wife  bruited  abjppad.  '  The  l>le  of  Shrewsbury  is 
very  gratiousely  used  by  hir  majestic,  who  it  very  desirous  to 
compound  the  coottoversjes  between  him  and  the  lady,  his 
\vyfe,  a  matter  that  will  uol  be  performed  over  easily.' 

Alter  the  departure  oi  the  Karl  ot  Shrewsbury  for  the 
court,  Mary,  as  we  learn  from  these  letters,  was  very  anxious 
lo  know  to  whose  custody  she  should  next  be  committed,  and 
whither  she  should  be  removed.  Elizabeths  and  her  ministers 
thought  that  this  inquietude  might  incite  her  or  be/  friends  to 
make  some  desperate  effort  to  effect  her  escape  from  the  du- 
rance in  which  she  was  held.  Walsingham,  therefore,  writes  to 
Sadler  on  the  (ith  of  October,  1^4,  to  redouble  his  vigilance,  to 
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let  his  men  be  well  provided  with  arms,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Bui  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  his  answer,  says  of 
his  unhappy  prisoner,  that 

'  as  for  any  disposicion  to  seeke  her  awn  liberty  (whosoever  be 
appointed  to  be  her  keeper)  the  tenderness  of  her  body,  subject 
to  a  vehement  rheum  upon  any  colde,  which  cavvseth  a  plentiful 
distttlacion  from  above  downe  unto  her  left  foote,  wherwith 
(resting  there)  she  is  much  paynid,  and  is  sometime  a  lytle 
swolne;  and  also  the  strength  of  this  howse,  having  two  wards 
(Guarded  entrances)  the  gentleman  porter  ever  at  the  one  with 
four  or  five  in  his  company,  and  dyvers  soldyers  at  the  other. 
The  watche  in  the  night  of  eight  soldyers,  whereof  4  at  the  least 
ar  alwayes  under  the  outwarde  wyndowes  of  her  lodgings,  and 
the  rest  walk  about,  which  ar  visited  nightly  at  10,  and  at  2,  and 
furnished  with  shot  and  halbards,  besydes  two  that  watche  and 
warde  day  and  night  within  at  the  doore  going  to  her  lodgings. 
And  further  the  hard  passages  in  this  contrey,  which  is  compas- 
sed on  every  syde  with  v.ylde  mowntayns  and  high  rocks,  and  the 
villages  about  keeping  watch/ 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  appears,  from  this  correspondence,  to  have 
been  anxious  to  see  some  treaty  of  amity  adjusted  between 
the  two  queens.  This  he  thought  necessary,  even  for  the  peace 
of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perpetually  disquieted  by 
doubts  and  apprehensions  respecting  the  sovereign  whom  she 
had  so  long  immured  in  prison,  in  violation  of  every  principle 
of  justice  and  humanity.  In  letter  XXXVI U.  Sadler  says 
to  Walsingham, '  there  must  be  an  end  of  this  mater,  either 
by  the  death  of  this  lady,  or  by  some  honourable  composicion. 
Of  the  former,  1  see  no  other  lykelihood  but  that  she  may  lyve 
manvyeres.  For  the  other,  I  refer  it  to  the  wyse  consideration 
of  her  majestic.'  But  he  intimates,  that  it  is  necessary  '  for 
the  quyetness  of'her  majesties  rhynde,  which,'  says  he,  '  1 
wishe  with  all  my  hart,  and  feare  is  too  oft  greeved  with  maters 
growing  by  reason  of  this  queene,')  &c.  8tc.  We  have  often 
remarked,  that  tyranny  is  its  own  tormentor,  and  that  the  fear- 
ful solicitudes  which  it  inflicts  on  others,  rebound  upon  itself. 
If  the  bosom  of  Elizabeth  could  have  been  inspected  by  any 
of  her  contemporaries,  her  sensations  would  have  been  found 
to  have  been,  in  ho  small  degree,  embittered  by  her  nefarious 
cruelty  to  the  Scottish  queen.  The  many  days,  and  months-, 
and  years  of  sorrow  and  care  which  her  envy  and  her  malice 
occasioned  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  reacted  with  a  terrible 
force  on  her  own  heart,  and  caused  a  variety  of  acute  pangs, 
which  even,  all  the  parade  of  royalty,  could  not  sooth.  Mary, 
while  in  captivity,  becomes  the  object  of  our  tenuerest  sym~ 
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pathy ;  but.  Elizabeth,  in  her  palace,  while  she  is  the  tormentor 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  excites  and  merits  our  hatred  and 
contempt. 

Even  Walsingham  himself,  as  may  be  discerned  from 
several  little  intimations  or  incidental  expressions  in  these 
letters,  does  not  appear  altogether  to  have  approved  the 
conduct  of  his  royal  mistress  to  her  sister  queen ;  and  he 
desired,  like  Sadler,  an  honourable  composition  between  the 
two  sovereigns.     In  letter  XL.  he  says, 

'  I  own,  as  I  have  ben  always  perswaded,  that  ther  should  be 
somme  tryall  made  of  her  ofTres,  with  sooche  cautyon  as  she 
promyseth  to  give,  wherwith  I  see  no  cause  but  that  her  raajestie 
should  rest  satysfied.  The  impediment  growethe  pryncipally 
thorrowghe  a  jealowse  conceypt,  that  eyther  of  the  two  prynces 
hath';  of  other,  which  I  see  will  hurdely  be  removal.' 

The  discriminating  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  in  the 
different  letters  of  Cecil  and  of  Walsingham,  in  these  vo- 
lumes, those  shades  of  difference  which  distinguished  the 
characters  of  the  two  ministers.  There  is  more  heart  aud 
openness  in  those  of  Walsingham,  but  Cecil  is  more  stately 
and  reserved.  In  the  letters  of  Walsingham  we  can  occa- 
sionally discern  the  private  opinions  and  personal  feelings  of 
the  man ;  while  the  correspondence  of  Cecil  reveals  only 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  minister. 

In  No.  X  LI,  a  letter  from  Sir  lialph  Sadlef  to  Walsing- 
ham, we  find  Mary  deeply  afflicted  by  the  foul  slanders,  which 
had  been  propagated  against  her  by  the  infamous  countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  were  probably  designed  to  estrange  and  to 
diminish  her  friends,  not  only  in  this  country  but  among  foreign 
states.  This  wicked  and  malicious  woman,  a  fit  menial  to 
execute  the  malevolent  purposes  of  the  English  queen,  oc- 
casionally accused  her  husband  and  his  unfortunate  prisoner 
of  a  criminal  familiarity.  Mary  requested  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  might  be  forced  either  to  prove 
or  to  retract  her  defamatory  tales.  But  she  could  not  do 
the  one  ;  and  it  did  not  accord  with  the  narrow  policy  of  Eli- 
zabctlrto  make  her  do  the  other. 

In  letter  XL1.  Sadler  proposes  that  Mary  should  be  re- 
moved from  Wingtield  to  Tutbury,  as  a  place  of  more  security 
aud  convenience.  He  at  the  same  time  very  feelingly  re- 
quests, in  respect  of  his  years,  to  be  released  from  his  onerous 
charge,  and  says  that  indeed  his  •  olde  and  feble  body  is  not 
able  to  indure  the  same.'  Sadler  is  promised  to  be  relieved 
in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  at  first  proposed  to  commit  the 
custody  of  Mary  to  the   Lord  St.  John,  who  afterwards  pe* 
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rcmptorily  refused  to  undertake^  the  unthankful  and  expensive 
employment.  In  No.  XLIV.  Walsingham  intimates  that 
directions  would  be  issued  for  preparing  the  castle  of  Tut- 
bury  for  the  reception  of  Mary;  biit  which  appears  in  the 
sequel  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  accomplished  In  con- 
clusion, the  honest  secretary  says  to  Sadler,  '  if  we  goe  not 
so  speedily  forward  as  you  looke  for,  I  pray  you  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  so  rare  here  as  resolution,  wherewith  if 
you  were  not  acquainted  you  might  condemne  your  trends  of 
unmindfulness  and  lacke  of  care  of  you.' 

In  No.  XLIX.  we  have  several  questions  proposed  and 
answered  relative  to  the  custody  and  domestic  establishment 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  From  these  we  learn  that  there  were 
in  all  210  gentlemen,  yeomen,  officers,  and  soldiers  employed 
in  the  custody  of  the  queen  at  Wingfield,  in  Nov.  1.381.  Sir 
lialpli  Sadler  says  that  150  men  would  suffice  for  a 
guard  at  Tutbury,  and  not  less,  as  lo  or  If)  must  watch 
nightly.  The  domestic  establishment  of  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land is  said  to  have  consisted  of '  5  gentilmen,  14  scrvitours,  3 
cooks,  4  boyes,  3  gentilsmens  men,  (J  gentil women,  '2  wyves, 
10  wenches  and  children.'     The  diet  of  the  queen  of  Scots  on 

*  both  fishe  days  and  fleshe  days/  is  said  to  have  been 

*  about  10  dishes  at  both  courses,  dressed  after  there  awne  man- 
ner, somety  tries  more  or  lesse  as  the  provision  servi the.  The  2 
secretaryes,  master  of  her  houshold,  the  physician,  and  de  Prean, 
have  a  inesse  of  7  or  8  dishes,  and  do  dyne  alwayes  before  the 
quene,  and  there  owne  servants  Jrave  there  reversion  ;  and*th£ 
rest  of  her  folk  dyne  with  the  reversion  of  her  meat.  Also  her 
gentlewomen  and  the  2  wyves,  and  ether  mayds  and  children, 
being  16,  have  2  messes  of  meate  of  9  dishes  at  both  courses  for 
the  better  sort,  and  5  dishes  for  the  meaner  sort/ 

A  question  is  proposed  respecting  the  price  of  provisions 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  answered, 

*  Wheat  is  about  20s.  a  quarter;  malt  about  16s.  a  quarter;  beef, 
a  goo'd  oxe,  4l. ;  muttons,  a  score,  71.;  veal  and  other  meates 
reasonable  good  charge,  about  8s.;  hay  about  13s,  4d.  a  lode  j 
otes,  the  quarter,  8s. ;  pease,  the  quarter,  about  12s. 

The  queen  and  her  train  are  said  to  comume  about  ten 
ton  of  u;:ie  in  a  year.  These  particulars  are  of  no  great 
importance;  but  several  of  our  readers,  who  will  never  see 
these  volumes,  will  regard  them  as  matters  of  curiosity. 
For  their  sake  we  have  noticed  these  and  other  minutiae;  as 
a  reviewer  ought  never  to'  forget  that  he  has  to  cater  for  a 
great  variety  of  palates. 
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to  No.  LXIV.  dated  7th  Dec.  1584,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
\vho»vvas  drawing  to  the  verge  of  fourscore,  most  pathetically 
solicits  Elizabeth  to  grant  his  discharge,  from  the  afflicting 
office  which  she  caused  him  to  undertake;  and  he,  at  ilie 
same  time,  endeavours  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Mary,  by  repre- 
senting her  conduct  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible  to  the 
English  queen. 

1  I  assure  your  majestic'  says  the  venerable  old  man,  '  on  my 
fydelyte  to  your  H.  that.  I  do  fyod«  myself  Most  unable  to  indure 
this  life  which  I  leade  in  this  service,  trusting  that  therefore  your 
majjestie  will  the  soner  release  me  of  the  same,  according  to 
your  most  gracious  promise  ;  so  that  now,  in  myn  olde  dayes,  for 
the  short  tynie  I  have  to  lyve  in  this  world,  1  may  serve  God  and 
your  majestie  at  myn  owne  home,  with  such  rest  ana  quyetude 
as  myn  olde  ycres  do  require.'  *****  And  now,  to  say  somwhat 
hing  this  Q.  I  fynd  her  much  altered  from  that  she  Was  when 
I  was  first  acquaynted  with  her.  This  restraint  of  liberie  with 
the  grtcfe  of  mynde  which  she  hath  had  by  the  same,  I  think 
hath  wrought  some  good  effect  in  her.  And  if  she  do  not  gretly 
ruble,  trendy  she  i9  mochc  devoted  and  affected  to  your  ma- 
jestic, ino-t  desirous  of  your  gracious  favo  ir  and  good  amyte, 
afore  all  the  princes  of  this  wcrlde,  which  Am-  will  seke  and  de- 
e  with  all  the  good  offices  she  can  or  may  do  to  please  your 
majestic  Thus  she  sayeth  and  protesteth  afore  Cod;  and  as 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  judge  the  Ust  of  all  princes, 
so  do  1  thinke  that  she  hath  an  into  i  meaning  to  per- 

fourme  that  she  sayeth,  which  upon  prole  und  tryall,  iyme  will 
discover  and  make  inanyfest.' 

In  No.  LXXXI.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  sends  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh    intelligence  of   his    .  i rived   with    Mary   at 

Tntbury.  Tlie  following  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  little  preparation  which  had  been  marie  to  render  the 
castle  habitable  for  the  unfortunate  queeu,  her  household,  aud 
guards  : 

*  I  have  sent  to  Coventree,'  says  Sadler,  '  for  some  fethcrs  to 
helpe  many  shotted  beds,  and  for  some  coverlets  and  blankets, 
xchcreofindccdc  hetre  is  needc  this  co/de  red  her  in  this  coidc  house, 
and  for  some  dornix  to  make  common  hangings  for  her  gentle* 
wemens  and  principal!  officers  chamhres,  and  to  make  curteyne 
and  testers  for  her  ^entleuemen,  and  lomdoic  clothes  for  her  chum- 
in,  for  h'.tuer  came  not  one  payr  of  curleyns.  I  have  also  sent 
for  as  much  lynen  cloth,  of  three  sorts,  as  will  make  Ix  payre  of 
sheetes  more  for  a  change,  as  is  necdeful.  These  alredy  dely- 
verid  will  he  ready  to  be  shifted,  before  new  can  be  made,  I  feare. 
If  that  toun  will  not  yeld  us  all  those  things,  I  must  needs  sendc 
further  for  the  lacke,  for  fayer  worda  and  promises  will  not 
keepe  folke  warm  long.' 
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In  letter  LXXXV11.  we  find  the  ever  jealous  and  aus- 
picious Elizabeth  displeased  with  Sadler  for  permitting  Mary 
to  remain  one  night  at  Derby  in  their  way  from  Wingfilld  to 
Tutbury,  though  there  was  no  other  road  which  was  passable 
for  a  carriage  ;  and  though  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  so  lame, 
and  Sadler  himself  so  infirm,  and  the  '  way  so  foul  and 
deep/  at  the  time,  that  they  could  not  perform  the  whole 
journey  in  one  day.  But  some  of  Elizabeth's  spies  or  officious 
friends,  had  sent  her  word  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been 
suffered  to  '  salute  and  kysse  a  multitude  of  the  townes 
wemen' at  Derby.  Sadler  refutes  this  calumny  by  a  simple 
detail  of  her  reception  and  conduct  in  this  town,  which  fur- 
nishes a  little  interesting  trait  of  the  courteous  affability  of 
Mary,  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  Sadler  assuresthe 
Lord  Burghley,  that  when  the  Scottish  queen  entered  the 
town,  he  went  next  before  her,  and  Mr,  Somer  immediately 
behind  her, 
t 

saving  one  that  caryed  up  her  gown,'  and  '  that  her  intertayn- 
ment  was  this.  In  the  litle  hall  was  the  good  wife,  being  an 
ancient  widowe,  named  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with  four  uther  wemen 
her  neighbors.  So  sone  as  she  (the  unfortunate  Mary)  knew 
who  was  her  hoslesse,  after  she  had  made  a  beck  to  the  rest  of 
the  wemen  standing  next  to  the  doc-re,  she  went  to  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  none  other,  sayeing  that  she  was  conime  thither 
to  trouble  her,  and  that  she  was  also  a  wvdow,  and  therefore 
trusted  that  they  should  agree  well  inough  together,  having  no 
husbands  to  rrouhle  them.  And  so  went  into  the  parler  upon 
the  same  lowfloure,  and  no  stranger  with  her  but  the  good  wyfe 
and  her  sister.  'And  there  Mr.  Somer  stayde,  untill  the  Q,  put 
off  her  upper  garment,  and  toke  other  things  about  her.  And 
further,  so  soon  as  she  was  within  her  lodging,  the  gentleman 
porter  stoode  still  at  the  doore  to  suffre  none  to  go  into  the  house 
but  her  owne  people  from  their  lodgings  next  adjoining.  And 
then  I  appointed  the  baylifs  to  cause  a  good  watche  of  honest 
housholders  to  be  at  all  the  corners  of  the  tovvne  and  in  the 
market-place.  And  viii  to  walke  all  night  in  the  streete  where 
she  lodged,  as  myself,  lyeing  over  against  that  lodging,  can  well 
testify,  by  the  noise  they  made  all  night.' 

In  No.  XC1II.  we  find  a  circumstance  incidentally  men- 
tioned, which  reflects  honour  on  the  character  of  Sir  Ralph, 
and  shows  that  neither  age  nor  the  rigor  of  his  office  had 
rendered  him  unmindful  of  these  delicate  attentions  which 
are  due  to  all  when  in  affliction,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
when  haiassed  by  adversity.  Sadler  had  received  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  to  be  delivered  to   Mary,  the  contents,  of 
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winch  be  knew  would  be  more   than  usually  disagreeable  to 
her  in  the  then  state  of  her  feelings. 

1 1  forbare,'  says  he,  '  to  deliver  it  to  this  lady  untill  the  next 
day,  because  I  hearde  she  was  in  great  payne,  by  her  olde  tjrefs, 
and  a!>o  much  troubled  in  mynde  for  the  late  departure  of  her 
ol.le  aervaunt,  an  old  Mrs.  Rollay,  of  almost  iiiiT!C  (80)  yeres, 
buryed  heere  that  daye.' 

In  No.  XCVI.  the  Scottish  queen  is  represented  as  very 
anxious  to  have  Elizabeth's  '  consent  and  allowance  for  an 
intreas  of  her  escuvrie,  to  have  the  full  of  xvi  horses  at  her 
majesties  charges,  having  now  butvi;'  and  this  trivial  boon 
for  one  sovereign  to  grant  to  auother,  Sadler  says  that  Mary 

'will  accept  as  a  thankfull  favor  of  her  majestic.  I  have  in 
answer,  alleaged  the  weke  state  of  her  body,  the  coldness  of  the 
tyme,  the  foule  wayes  heerahouts,  the  charges  to  buye  so  many 
horses  mecte  for  her  purpose,  the  charges  incident  therto,  besyd 
the  groomes  wages  to  be  payd  by  her,  and  that  ujKtn  occasion 
she  may  have  of  the  governor**  But  all  will  not  serve,  and 
therefore  I  have  referrid  tor  the  answer  of  her  majesties  pleasure, 
to  be  signifyed  by  the  successor,  together  with  the  establishment 
for  her  housholde.  The  charges  of  x  horses  more  will  not  be 
above  iiii*.  iiii?.  per  diem,  and  tbey  for  all  the  somer  may  be 
abrule  at  gra* 

But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sequel,  the  hard-hearted 
parsimony  of  the  English  queen,  who  is  not  very  properly 
denominated  '  the  good  Queen  Bess,'  was  not  willing  to  allow 
this  small  addition  to  the -equipage  of  the  captive  sovereign. 
For  in  No.  XCY  111.  we  find  her  English  majesty  described 
as  '  moche  oft'ended  with  ihe  charges'  at  Tiitbury,  and  parti- 
cularly '  with  the  charges  of  the  stable,'  though  Sir  Kalph 
Sadler  says  that  since  hi*  coming  from  home  till  the  removal 
of  Mary  to  Tuthurv,  he  had  himself  sustained  the  expense  of 
"  vi  horses,  xxxii  geldings,  and  iiii  nags,'  besides  various  other 
charges,  which  he  had  boruc  in  this  unpleasant  service;  but 
'  towards  the  which,'  says  the  honest  statesman,  *  ueyther 
afore  nor  syns  my  comyug  from  home,  I  have  receyvid  one 
penny  of  her  majestic.'  We  enumerate  these  particulars, 
because  it  is  from  such  circumstantial  details,  when  collec- 
tively viewed,  that  we  arc  enabled  more  correctly  to  appre- 
tiate  the  real  character  of  soverekns,  than  from  broader 
features  in  the  greater  transactions  or  a  reign. 

It  is  evident  from  No.  XCIX.  that  when  Nau,  Mary's 
secretary,  returned  from  his  then  recent  embassy  to  Elizabeth, 
he  brought  his  mistress  an  assurance  that  the  English  queen 
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would  allow  the  addition  to  her  equipage  which  she  seems  so 
anxiously  to  have  desired.  But  though  Mary  was  to  have 
been  treated  with  more  kindness  and  liberality  after  her  arrival 
at  Tutbury,  yet  she  seems  to  have  experienced  nothing  but 
an  increase  of  severity  and  oppression.  For  in  No.  CV.  we 
find  Elizabeth  dissatisfied  with  Sadler  for  having  three  or  four 
times  suffered  his  unfortunate  prisoner  to  partake  with  him  of 
the  amusement  of  hawking,  which,  it  appears,  was  highly 
gratifying  both  to  Sadler  and  the  queen. 

« When/  says  Sadler, '  I  came  hither,  finding  this  contrey  com- 
modious and  mete  for  the  sporte  which  I  have  alvvaws  delighted 
in,  I  sent  home  for  my  hawkes  and  falconers,  wherwith  to  passe 
this  miserable  lif  which  I  leadc  here  ;  and  when  they  cam 
hither,  I  toke  the  commodyte  of  them  somtymes  here  abrode, 
not  farre  from  this  castell  ;  wherof  this  Q,  having  ernestly  in- 
treated  me  that  she  niyght  go  abrode  with  me  to  see  my  hawkes 
flie,  a  passelyme  indede  which  she  hathe  singular  deiite  in;  and 
I,  thinking  that  it  coulde  not  be  ill  taken,  assented  vnto  her  de- 
sire, and  so  hath  she  ben  abrode  with  me  iii  or  iiii  tymes  hawking 
upon  the  rivers  here,  sometyme  a  myle,  sometyme  ii  myles,  but 
not  past  iii  myles,  when  she  was  furtherst  from  the  castell.  And 
for  her  garde,  when  she  was  abrode,  though  I  lefte  the  souldiors 
at  horn  with  their  halberds  and  harquebuts,  because  they  be 
fotemen,  and  cannot  well  toyle  on  foote,  the  wayes  here  being 
fowle  and  depe,  yet  had  I  always  xl  or  1  of  myn  owne  servants 
and  others  on  horsebacke,  and  som  with  pistolls,  w'hich  I  knewe 
to  be  a  sufficient  garde  agenst  any  attempte  that  can  be  made 
by  any  man  here  uppon  the  sodayn,  for  her  escape,  whereof,  I 
assure  you,  I  see  no  maner  cause  of  feare  so  long  as  this  coun- 
trey  remayneth  in  such  quyetness  as  it  is  now.  But  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  that  any  such  force  might  be  used  or  attempted 
in  that  behalf,  as  her  well  willers  wolde  desire,  it  is  not  xx  or 
xxx  souldiers,  with  their  halbert  and  harquebuts,  nor  the  small 
power  that  I  have,  here,  ne  yet  the  strength  of  this  castell, 
which  God  knoweth  is  very  weake,  that  coulde  defende  us.  And 
therefore,  Sir,  I  have  used  my  simple  discression  in  graunting 
this  Q  this  lybertee,  the  rather  for  that  she  thinketh  herself  by 
meanes  of  such  comfortable  words  and  messages,  as  of  late  she 
receyued  from  her  majestie  by  Nan,  to  stand  now  in  better 
iermes,  and  to  be  in  better  grace  with  her  majestie  than  she  hath 
ben  heretofore,  wherein  I  thought  I  did  well;  but  syns  it  is  m>t 
so  well  taken,  I  wolde  to  God  som  other  had  the  charge,  that 
wold  vse  it  with  more  discression  than  I  can;  for  I  assure  you  I 
am  so  wery  of  it,  that  if  it  were  not  more  for  that  I  wolde  do 
nothing  that  shoulde  offende  hir  majestie,  than  for  feare  of  any 
punisbement,  I  wolde  come  home,  and  yelde  myself  to  be  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  all  the  dayes  of  my  lif,  rather  then  I  wolde 
attende  any  longer  vpon  this  charge.     And  if  I  had  knowep, 
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vhen  I  cam  from  home,  I  shoulde  have  taried  here  so  long, 
contrary  to  all  promyses  made  vnto  me,  I  wolde  have  refused,  as 
others  do,  and  have  yeilded  to  any  punishment,  ..rather  than  I 
wolde  have  accepted  this  charge:  for  a  peter  punishment  can 
not  be  mynistred  vnto  me,  than  to  force  me  to  remayne  here  in 
this  sorte,  being  more  mete  now,  in  myn  olde  and  later  days,  to 
rest  at  home,  to  prepare  myself  to  leave  and  go  out  of  the  mi- 
series and  afflictions  where  vnto  we  ar  subject  in  this  lif  and  to 
seke  the  euerlasting  quyetuess  of  the  lif  to  com,  which  the  L. 
Almightie  graunte  vnto  vs,  when  it  shall  be  Ins  good  pleasure! 
And  if  it  might  light  on  me  to-morjow,  I  wolde  thinke  myself 
most  happye,  for  I  assure  you  1  am  wery  of  this  lit';  and  the 
rather  for  that  I  see  that  things  well  meant  by  me,  are  not  so 
well  taken.  But  now  I  trust  her  majestPe  will  delyner  me  of  this 
burden,  and  lay  it  vpon  one  that  can  better  bere  it,  and  more 
wisely  discharge  it,  though  in  duetie  and  good  will  thereunto,  I 
wil  compare  with  all  men.' 

After  the  '  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,'  on  which  we  have  so  long  dwelt,  and  of  which  we 
have  exhibited  some  of  the  most  interesting  contents,  we  come 
to  some  notes  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  preserved  oi  hit 
speeches  in  parliament  and  council.  We  have  next  an  appen- 
dix, containing  a  valuation  made  in  the  year  l6fj0  of  some  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  Ralph  Sadler,  Of  Standon  lordship 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  a  grandson  of  our  Sir  Ralph.  This 
'  inventary  of  all  and  singular  the  goods,'  &c.  &c.  appears  to 
have  no  particular  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work.  The  next  pa- 
per is  a  '  letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  north  of  England  in  1537.'  Some  geuealogical 
details,  fac-siiuiles  of  signatures,  and  an  index,  conclude  the 
work.  We  have  thus,  we  hope,  made  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  principal  matters  contained  in  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  which  will  certainly  he  found  altogether  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  historical  collections,  respecting  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  Edward  VI.  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  un- 
fortunate contemporary,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


Art.  VI.  —  The   Reformist ! ! !    a  Serio-Comic .  Political 
Novel,  2  Vols.     London,  Newman,  1610.  Price  10s. 

THIS  sprightly  little  production  claims  some  attention 
from  the  very  faithful  portraiture  it  exhibits  of  Methodism. 
The  several  characteristic  traits  of  that  class  of  spiritualists 
are  very  cleverly  exposed   in  the  Reformist.      This  is  at 
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the  same  tittfe  done  with  so  much  good  humour  srricf 
pleasantry,  that  there  is  hardly  one  even  of  the  elect  themJ 
selves  but  must  be  amused,  should  they  relax  for  half  an  hour 
from  their  mysterious  musings  and  lofty  abstractions,  to  pe- 
ruse the  account  of  Percival  Ellingford's  journey  to  London 
with  his  honest  servant  Humphrey. 

Percival  Ellingford,  our  authoress  tells  ns,  was  the  only 
sou  of  Samuel  Ellingford  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  sole  inhe- 
ritor of  their  immense  riches  and  landed  property.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  Percival,  with  a  handsome  manly  person, 
possessed  a  warmth  of  heart  that  readily  swelled  into  enthu- 
siasm. With  a  natural  abhorrence  of  vice,  a  high  sense  of  de- 
corum, r  unpolished  by  Cusage  du  monde?  he  was  gay  and 
'volatile ;  and  thus  he  continued  till  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  a  reforming  methodist  preacher  made  a  convert  of  this 
said  Percival ;  and  he  converts  his  father  and  mother,  who 
die  and  are  buried  amongst  those  of  the  uav  birth.  On 
coming  to  his  estate  he  proves  himself  such  a  zealous  con- 
vert, that  he  converts  his  mansion  house  into  an  hospital,  and 
to  his 

'poor  disinterested  friends  (the  method ists),  he  gave  the  charge  of 
appointing  proper  surgeons  and  nurses  to  attend  those  afflicted 
sinners,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  were  compelled  to  (If ink  the 
phials  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ;  for  as  to  phials  from  the 
apothecary,  they  took  but  little  of  them;  for  the  idle  and  the 
whimsical  possessors  of  fancied  ailments,  found  their  account  in 
Mr.  Ellingford's  good  fires  and  nutritive  food/  &c.  &e. 

These  jovial  devotees  revel  uncontrolled  in  the  comfortable 
dwelling  of  Squire  Ellingford,  whilst  he  is  pursuing  on  foot 
with  honest  Humphrey,  His  journey  to  London,  in  order  to 
commence  the  important  task  of  reforming  the  world.  The 
adventures  and  incidents  which  occur  on  this  journey  are 
truly  ludicrous.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Ellingford 
pays  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  his  late  father,  a  Mr.  Tyler, 
his  brother  in  the  faith,  whose  elegant  house  and  establish- 
ment astonish  him  not  a  little,  particularly  when  he  perceives 
the  flambeaux-extinguishers,  the  patent  lamps,  and  every 
thing  in  the  first  style  of  expense.  The  company  which  he 
meets  at  Mr.  Tyler's  house,  consist  chiefly  of  the  elett. 
Percival's  good  common  sense,  however,  cannot  reconcile  the 
pride,  the  superfluity  of  ornament  and  dress,  the  exposed 
bpsom,  and  the  transparent  clothing,  with  the  prodigal  expen- 
diture of  every  thing  around  him  to  the  faith  that  teaches  us 
modesty,  humility,  and  self-denial  of  every  kind.  Nor  was 
he  less  surprized  at  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
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is  represented  with  a  continual  smile  on  his  countenance, 
amounting  to  a  grin,  an  admirer  of  the  ladies  with  whom  he 
coquets,  while  chastity  of  the  most  guarded  kind  presides 
over  his  expressions.  No  equivoque  was  to  be  heard,  nor  a 
smile  which  indicated  mirth  was  to  be  seen,  in  this  assem- 
bly; Mr.  Tyler,  good  worthy  soul,  gently  pressed  the  hands 
of  the  fair,  or  as 

'  opportunity  occurred,  his  arm  encircled  the  slender  waist, 
and  lie  slily  pressed  the  blushing  fair  one  to  his  bosom  ;  for  n  Inch 
he  received,  in  return,  gentle  sighs  and  dove-like  looks,  from 
these  chastl  ned  fi  males  of  ihe  new  Jerusalem.' 

This  smiling  sinner  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  pious 
and  though  a  married  man  with  two  daughters,  he  hesitates 
not  in  the  seduction  of  kmoci  ace,  and  snugly  kc<  ps  his  chcre 

conic,  persuading  himself  of  his  election,  by  the  divine  faith 
which  he  profi  bw  s,  by  which  he  is  perfectly  assured  that  all 
his  sins  will  be   pardoned,     '  For,  is  it  not  sai.  Mr. 

Tyler,  that  '  Jesus   Christ   is  the  friend  of  situ  we 

never  sin,  he  died  in  vain,  for  he  din!  to  save  us  sinners.' 
With  this  comfortable  and  convenient  doctrine,  be  q  ietl  all  his 
scruples,  and  settles  all  his  peccadillos  with  the  utmost  sang 
f'roidy  convinced  that  good  works  are  of  no  avail  without 
faith  and  saving  grate,  in  which  commodities  he  abounds, 
Percival  Ellington!  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  elect ;  proceeding  from  one  step  to  another,  be  turns  his 
back  on  public  worship,  but  not  without  having  tried  the 
established  church,  in  which  he  finds  as  much  want  of  refor- 
mation as  in  the  state,  lie  then  commences  staunch  patriot 
and  a  free  thinker,  till  be  plunges  into  a  vortex  of  errors  and 
delusions.  His  fortune  is  daily  diminished;  he  becomes  the 
tool  of  political  swindlers;  with  whom  lie  riots  in  dissipation. 
Having  at  last  lost  a  sum  of  money  at  the  gaming  table,  b< 
about  to  blow  his  brains  out,  when  he  is  prevented  by  the 
amiable  Miss  Chailotte  Tyler,  the  youngest  daughter  of  his 
methodist  friend.  This  amiable  girl  brin<_s  Percival  F.lliug- 
ford  to  his  senses,-  and  as  his  mind  has  been  rather  bewihh 
than  corrupted,  him  back  to  the  rigiit  path,  in  which 

he  takes  common  sense  for  his  guide.  He  makes  an  offer  of 
his>  hand  to  his  amiable  preserver,  and  retires  with  her  to 
EHingford  Hall,  after  clearing  it  of  the  elect,  whom  lie  had 
before  peopled  it  with,  and  lives  like  a  rational  being.  We 
have  extracted  the  following  letter,  as  a  specimen  of  the  party 
left  in  EHingford  Hall,  when  Percival  set  out  on  foot  to  re- 
form the  world,  and  make  it  believe  that Jaith  without  works 
was  all  sufficient : 
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'  HONNOMtED  SIRH, 

1  I  must  make  bold  to  acquaint  your  honner, 
that  we  are  all  agoing  here  to  sixes  and  sevens,  as  I  may  say: 
first,  Sirr,  the  old  woman  that  pinltndcd  to  have  her  fingers  dis- 
abled with  the  rhewmatis,  thought  fit  te  decamp  with  seven  of 
your  honner's  best,  large,  silver  table-spoones ;  I  have  got  her 
safe,  and  mean  to  have  her  brought  up  at  the  next  'sises :  then, 
Sirr,  the  young  woman  as  we  all  pitied  so  much,  if  your  honner 
pleases  to  recollect,  she  as  had  been  subject  to  a  dropsical  com- 
plaint for  some  years,  I  have  found  out  that  the  good-fornothing 
crcicr  has  been  always  eased  of  her  complaint  at  the  end  pf  a 
few  months,  and  has  already  burdened  the  parris.li  with  seven 
children;  and,  last  week,  she  was  delivered,  in  your  honner's 
house,  of  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  I  clapf.  my  eyes  on,  which  was  a 
greate  scandal  1  !  and  worse  thai  all,  she  sweares  it  is  your  hon- 
ner's own  !  Now,  moreover,  Sirr,  the  man  as  we  thought  so 
lame,  and,  as  the  good  ibrnothing  surgeon,  said,  had  a  withered 
leg — (but  more  of  the  surgeon  hereafter.)  Now,  honnerred  Sirr, 
as  I  take  the  liberty  of  t<  lling  you  this  man  is  not  lame  at  all, 
for  I  myself  caught  him  dancing  in  the  room  where  the  young 
woman  lays-in  who,  it  seems,  is  his  own  sister,  and  they  lay'd 
the  scheme  together,  I  dare  swear,  to  say  you  was  the  father  of 
the  child ;  but  it's  as  like  the  surgeon  as  ever  2  peas,  and  I  dare 
wager  my  life  it's  his'n;  for  h»*  was  always  tampering  about  the 
young  woman  somehow,  and  shut  tip  with  her  for  hours,  and 
the  likeo'that,  you  kn  >w,  Sirr;  she's  what  you  may  call  a  pretty 
lookb'g  young  body  enough.  Mowsomever,  Sirr,  I  know  your 
honner  would  not  touch  her:  but,  oh,  this  wicked  surgeon!  he 
used  to  have  c  er  *o  much  money  o'me  to  buy  expensive  medi- 
cines, he  used  to  say,  which  he  was  obligated  to  have  for  the  sick, 
and  then,  Sirr,  he  used  to  buy  rcindc  and  licquorwith  the  money, 
and  bring  in  bis  crew,  and  come  and  carouse,  and  make  your 
honner's  dwelling  no  better  nan,  a  bear-garden.  It  was  in  vaine 
that  1  'postulated  with  him  about  it,  he  only  cursed  me  for  an 
©Id  fool,  and  told  me  to  go  and  think  about  t'other  world,  while 
he  and  his  friends  would  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this,  till  they 
were  got  as  old  and  as  grey-headed  as  myself :  yet  this  man  that 
could  so  curse,  and  talk  of  this  world,  purteiided  to  your  honner 
that  the  methodist  preacher  had  made  a  converte  of  him,  and 
the  virtu; s  of  youi  honner  had  sanctified  him;  and  I've  heard 
since,  from  a  great  manuy,  that  the  surgeon's  as  big  an  infidell 
as  ever  bnke  bread,  the  mere's  the  pitty.  I  told  him,  after  his 
fleerings  at  me,  as  how  your  honner  had  appointed  me  steward 
in  your  absence,  and  that  I  would  not  see  your  substance  wasted; 
he  told  me  to  go  and  hang  myself — but  I  hope  I  has  more  grace 
— though  they  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  This  wicked 
surgeon  encourages  all  the  objects  of  your  charity  in  rebellion, 
and  only  laugh  and  scoff' at  whatever  I  tell  them;  so  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  write,  and  tell  you  the  whole  of  their  purceedin'gs. 
Pray,  your  honner,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  beg  you  will  give  my 
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kind  remembrance  to  Humphrey — your  honour  has  not  a  more 
faithfuller  servant  breathing,  exceptn, 

HONNERREi>    SIRR, 

Your  honner's  servant  to  command, 
Andrew  Wisteiitop.' 

We  can   recommend   this   little  production   for  its  good 
,  pointed  remarks,  and  well-tempered  pleasantry. 


Art.  VII. — Danmonii  Orientates  Illustres:  or,  the  Wor- 
thies of  Devon :  a  Work,  wherein  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  most  famous  Divines,  Statesmen,  Swordsmen,  Phy- 
sicians, Jl  /iters,  and  other  eminent  Persons,  Natives  of 
that  most  noble  Province,  from  before  the  Gorman  Con- 
quest, dozen  to  the  present  age,  are  memorized  in  an  al- 
phabetical order,  out  of  the  most  approved  Authors,  both 
in  Print  and  Manuscript.  In  which  an  Account  is  ^ 
not  only  of  divers  very  deserving  Persons  (many  of  which 
were  never  hitherto  made  public),  but  of  several  ancient 
and  uuble  Families;  their  Seats  and  Habitations;  the 
Distance  lliey  bear  as  to  the  next  great  Towns;  their 
Coats  oj  Arms  fairly  cut ;  with  other  things,  no  less  pro- 
fitable, than  pleasant  and  delightful.     By  John  Prince, 

r  of  lit/ru-Pomeroy,  in  the  same  County.     J 
Edition  with  Notes.     London,  for  I  Sees  and  Curtis,  Ply- 
mouth;    Upham,    Exeter;    Longman,   London.       1810. 
Royal  Quarto,  o  Guineas;  small  Quarto,  31.  13s.  Gd. 

THE  study  of  topography  and  topographical  antiquities, 
of  which  Leland,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  may  be 
considered  as  the  father  aud  prince,  communicated  itself  into 
the  western  corner  of  our  island  at  an  early  period;  and  the 
county  of  Devon,  happy  in  many  more  essential  advantages, 
is  also  fortunate  in  the  production  of  children,  grateful 
enough  for  her  bounties  towards  them  to  repay  her  with  the 
tribute  of  their  praise  and  reverence.  It  is  true  that,  during 
the  last  century,  while  the  taste  for  county-history  has  been 
so  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  literary  part  of  the 
nation,  Devon  appears  to  have  hardly  kept  even  pace  with 
many  more  unimportant  districts.  Polwhele's  massy  and 
unfinished  history,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  topographical  work 
of  any  great  cousequence  to  which  she  has,  in  these  latter 
d;iys,  given  birth  ;  and  this  is  "the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  iudustry  of  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding, are  remarkably  ample. 
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Among  the  first  of  the  Devonshire  antiquaries  stands  the 
name  of  Thomas  Westcott,  who,  though  but  a  younger  son, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  having 
successively  been  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  and  a  traveller,  retired  in 
middle  life  (his  father  and  eldest  brothers  being  dead)  to  the 
family  seat  at  Raddon  it)  the  parish  of  Shobrook,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  drew  up  two  large  volumes 
of  topographical  antiquities,  the  one  entitled,  '  A  View  of 
Devonshire,  by  T.  W.'  the  other  '  An  Acount  of  the  Pedi- 
grees and  Matches  of  most  of  the  antient  and  eminent  gentry 
of  this  county,  with  their  coats  of  arms.'  His  own  account 
of  the  inducements  which  led  him  to  the  composition  of  the 
first  of  these  works,  is,  *  that  being  in  presence  of  an  honour- 
able personage,  Edward,  Earl  of  Bath,  it  pleased  him,  in 
discourse  of  the  state  of  this  country,  to  propose  certain 
questions  to  those  present.  To  some  of  which  Mr.  Westcott 
having  given  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  on  the  suddain 
was  expected,  he  thereupon  became  the  primum  mobile  of 
tlmt  discourse  which  afterward  was  written  by  him  on  this 
subject.  For,  at  the  next  fit  opportunity,  his  lordship  power- 
fully persuaded,  cheerfully  animated,  and  seriously  required 
him  to  undertake  this  worthy  work.  And  though  at  first  he 
made  a  resolute  refusal,  pleading  inability  and  unfitness  herein, 
yet  at  length,  the  noble  earl's  persuasions  Mere  so  powerful, 
and  his  commands  so  obliging,  that  he  undertook  the  busi- 
ness.'— '  in  which  work/  says  Prince,  '  alter  an  elaborate 
introduction,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  denomination  of  this 
country,  that  is  called  Devon,  quasi  de  Avon,  which  in  the 
Saxon  language  signifies  a  river  ;  abounding  (as  it  doth)  with 
rivers:  aud  he  proceeds  to  give  an  history  of  this  shire,  by 
following  the  several  rivers  herein;  speaking  of  towns,  pa- 
rishes, gentlemen's  seats,  and  the  like,  as  they  are  situated 
upon  or  near  them.  He  deseribeth  also  the  nature  of  the 
soyl,  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  government,  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical ;  and  many  other  things  of  good  remark, 
wherein  (lo  give  him  his  due)  he  shevveth  much  reading  and 
industry,  mixed  with  wit  and  fancy.' 

The  branch  of  Westcot,  from  which  our  antiquary  de- 
scended, was  probably  a  younger  branch  of  Westcot,  of 
Westcot  in  Marwood,  near  Bideford,  a  very  ancient  family, 
the  representative  of  which  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  inter- 
marrying with  the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  of  Wor- 
cestershire, became  the  father  of  the  celebrated  judge  Little- 
ton (who  assumed  the  name  of  his  mother's  family)  and  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Lord  Lyttleton. 

The  fortunes  of  the  younger  branch  were  ruined  (as  we 
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may  collect  from  Prince)  by  the  extravagance  of  Thorn?* 
YVestcot  the  grandson  of  the  antiquary.  But  whether  any  of 
the  same  name  and  descent  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  the  editor  of  the  present  publication  does  not  inform 

us. 

The  date  of  the  compilation  of  Westcot's  Treatise  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  precedence  in 
point  of  time  is  due  to  him,  or  to  either  and  which  of  his 
contemporary  antiquaries,  Sir  William  Pole,  and  Risdon. 
Sir  William  was  born  at  Shute  (the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for 
n  generations,  and  which  continues  to  be  the  principal 
residence  of  his  descendants),  and  having  gone  through  his 
education  at  Oxford,  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  chosen  Autumn  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1 560. 
Afterwards,  succeeding  to  the  family  estates,  he  served  the 
office  of  high  sheriff  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  in 
I(i06  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

*  He  was  endowed,'  6ays  Prince,  '  with  excellent  parts,  and 
adorned  with  great  accomplishments  ;  and,  as  what  enamels 
and  adds  loveliness  to  all  the  other,  beautified  with  a  very  civil, 
courteous,  and  obliging  carriage  and  disposition,  which  indeed 
is  the  true  gentility.  He  was  learned  also,  not  only  in  the 
laws,  but  other  polite  matters :  he  was  very  laborious  in  the 
study  of  antiquities,  especially  those  of  his  own  county,  and  a 
great  lover  of  that  venerable  employment.  A  sufficient  confir- 
mation we  have  in  those  many  volumes  of  MSS.  on  this  argu- 
ment, which  he  left  behind  him.  A  few, "out  of  many  more  that 
were  lost,  are  yet  in  being;  those  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
-to  peruse  are  these  following :  1 .  The  description  of  Devonshire, 
in  two  volumes  in  folio,  MS.  which  contain,  an  account  of  the 
several  parishes  in  our  county  (beginning  at  the  east,  and  com- 
ing round  to  the  north),  with  the  most  eminent  manors  that 
are  in  them,  whose  originally  they  were,  and  whose  since  :  the 
gentry  therein,  with  an  account  of  most  of  their  matches  and 
issue.  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  the  several 
ancient  baronies  of  this  county,  whose  they  were,  the  particular 
barons  of  each,  and  their  successors;  together  with  a  list  of  the 
knights  of  Devon,  unde*r  the  several  kings'  reigns  in  which  they 
lived;  and  of  the  mo»t  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen ;  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  this  county.  A  very  useful  and 
elaborate  work  ;  from  whose'lamp  our  Risdon  himself  acknow- 
ledges he  received  light  in  his  Survey  of  Devon,  written  with 
great  judgment  and  faithfulness  from  the  records  of  the  Tower, 
the  Herald's  office,  original  deeds  and  charters,  &c.' 

This  work,  we  are  informed  in  a  note  of  the  editor's,  wa? 
published  in  1791  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pole  (or  De  la  Poll 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  November,  1810.  T 
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as  he  chose  to  style  himself,  a  wanton  alteration  of  an  old 
family  name  which  the  present  baronet  has  very  sensibly  dis- 
carded). The  remainder  of  what  Prince  calls  *  the  works  of 
Sir  William  Pole,'  consist  wholly  in  collections  of  old  deeds 
and  charters,  extracts  from  Doomsday  Book,  &c.  &c.  which 
have  never  been  published,  and  are  perhaps  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence at  present,  though  they  were  known  to  Prince  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Many  more,  Prince 
says,  were  desj roved  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion;  so 
that  we  fully  agree  with  our  historian  in  his  conclusion,  that, 
1  from  all  these  passages,  well  considered,  it  plainly  appears 
how  very  industrious  this  gentleman  was;  hew  he  chose  to 
lay  out  his  time  in  higher  aud  nobler  gratifications  than  what 
sensuality  affords;  and  how  he  applied  himself  to  this  gentile 
study  of  antiquities  for  more  than  twenty  years  together.' 

The^  ast  of  the  three  students  in  this  gentile  science  whom 
we  have  already  noticed,  was  Tristram  Risdon,  who  was  born 
at  Winscot,  near  Great  Torrington  (now  the  property  of  Sir 
Stafford  Morthcote,  bait.)  and,  having  been  liberally  educated 
at  Oxford,  settled  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  also 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  l6'40*     His 

'  Chorographical  description,  or  survey,  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
with  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter;  containing  matter  of  his- 
tory, antiquity,  chronology;  the  nature  of  the  country,  commo- 
dities and  government  thereof ;  with  sundry  other  things  worthy 
observation,  collected  by  the  travel  of  T.  Risdon  of  Winscot, 
gent.'  for  the  love  of  his  country  and  countrymen,  in  that  pro- 
vince/ was  begun,  as  Prince  tells  us,  in  160.;,  but  not  finished 
till  1630.  'The  greatest  misfortune/  he  continues,  '  which  X, 
know  does  attend  this  wouk  is,  that  among  thevarious  copies 
which  are  abroad  in  the  hands  of  sundry  gentlemen  of  this 
county  (whereof  1  have  seen  very  many),  hardly  any  too  of 
them  agree  together,  but  have  severally  either  something  redun- 
dant or  deficient,  which  the  other  hath  not.' 

What  is  become  of  Westcot's  '  View  of  Devonshire/  the 
first  of  the  works  just  noticed,  whether  it  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished since  Prince's  time,  or  whether,*if  still  existing  in  MS. 
it  is  a  work  containing  much  information  of  consequence 
besides  what  is  to  be  found  in  Pole  and  Risdon,  the  present 
editor  has  no  where  informed  us.  But,  with  regard  to  Ris- 
don, we  have  great  satisfaction  in  communicating  the  following 
note  of  the  editor,  p.  705  : 

1  Of  the  work  here  alluded  to,  there  never  was  a  correct 
edition  published;  but  early  in  the  last  century  a  copy  of  Ris- 
don's  MS.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Curl,  the  noted  bookseller  in 
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London,  who  extracted  from  it  such  parts  as  he  conceived  would 
best  suit  his  purpose,  and  printed  them.  Before  the  publication, 
however,,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an 
addition  to  his  work,  which  he  accomplished  by  making  further 
selections  and  attaching  them  in  the  way  of  an  ap.pendix  or 
continuation,  with  occasional  references  to  the  former  part.  In 
1772,  Mr.  William  Chappie  of  Fxeter  announced  for  publica- 
tion, '  A  correct  edition  of  Risdon's  survey,  nith  explanatory 
jiuti*  and  some  requisite  additions.'  He  was,  however,  induced 
to  alter  his  original  plan,  and  to  commence  a  New  Survey  of 
Devon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Risdon  was  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. .  He  died  when  he  had  made  but  little  progress  in  his 
undertaking*  and  the  part  which  was  finished  (the  general  de- 
scription of  the  county  only)  was  published  in  1785  A  correct 
edition  of  Risdon's  survey  of  Devon,  printed  from  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  original  MS.  which  appears  to  have  been  revised  by 
the  author  himself,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication.  This 
edition  will  be  accompanied  by  notes,  wherein  the  names  of  the 
pretest  poMetsora  of  the  different  estates  will  be  mentioned, 
and,  where  practicable,  the  descents  traced  from  the  period  in 
which  lli>don  wrote,  down  to  the  present  thin-.' 

The  'genuine  copy,'  from  the  I  original  MS.'  appearing 
to  have  been  revised  by  the  author  himself,  sounds  a  little 
too  much  like  the  hackneyed  language  of  advertisement  for 
us  to  place  any  implicit  confidence  in  the  full  extent  uf  such 
magnificent  pretensions;  and  Prince's  declaration  in  the  text 
concerning  the  discrepancy  of  copies,  leads  us  to  fear  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  revisal  by  the  author  himself, 
the  approaching  publication  may  not  have  all  the  accuracy 
which  it  claims,  and  which  in  a  work  of  this  nature  is  so 
essential  a  qualification.  However,  we  think  the  county  will 
be  greatly  indebted  to  the  editors,  for  publishing  even  from  an 
incorrect  copy  of  so  valuable  a  work  as  Risdon's,  if  only 
common  pains  are  taken  by  them  to  amend  the  incorrect- 
nesses, and  supply  the  deficiencies  as  often  as  it  lies  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  Besides  the  three  above  mentioned  worthies, 
and  of  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  of  them,  was  John  Hooker, 
alias  Vowel!,  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  who  was 
born  about  J 524.  His  antiquarian  labours  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  own  county,  for  which  reason  we  mention 
him  after  the  others  whose  works  do  not  extend  beyond  those 
limits.  The  work  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known  at 
the  present  day  is  his  translation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and 
addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland,  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Holinshed.  But  his  '  Synopsis  Chorographicall ; 
or  an  historical  record  of  the  province  of  Devon,  wherein  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  soil,  air,  commodities,  nations,  go~ 
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vernment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  first  fruits,  tenths,  pa- 
trons, subsidies,  castles,  parks,  gentry,  armories,  &c.  &c/  of 
the  county,  is  the  only  work  which  requires  ntotice  in  this 
place,  and  that  only  as  one  to  which  Prince  makes  frequent 
reference  in  the  work  now  before  us,  since  we  know  not 
whether  it  has  ever  been  published,  or  whether  it  still  exists 
in  MS.  any  more  than  that  of  Westcot's  before  mentioned. 
The  new  editor  says  nothing  about  it ;  the  notice  which  Prince 
takes  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

'  This  book  was  never  printed ;  but  goes  up  and  down  the 
county  in  MS.  from  hand  to  hand:  which,  upon  the  author's 
death,  was  put  into  judge  Doderidge's  hands  (who  was  a  learned 
antiquary)  to  correct  and  fit  it  for  the  press.  And  I  have  seen 
a  copy  thereof  in  the  possession  of  John  Eastchurch,  of  Wood, 
gent,  wherein  that  great  lawyer  had  marked  many  things  which 
he  thought  fit  to  be  expunged  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  added  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Zach.  Pasfield,  of  Pasvie  (whom  I  take  to  be  a 
printer  or  a  stationer),  in  which  we  have  a  recommendation  of 
the  work  to  the  press.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  this  book  never  yet  came  under  the  press/ 

More  than  a  hundred  years  after  Hooker's  death,  his  office 
of  chamberlain  was  filled  by  lzacke,  who  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  his  situation  afforded  to  compose  his  *  Me- 
morials of  the  city  of  Exeter,'  a  book  better  known  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  closes  the  list  of  what 
may  strictly  be  called  county-authorities  for  Prince's  valuable 
and  amusing,  but  ill-arranged,  imperfect,  and  pedantic  work, 
the  re-publication  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
article. 

*  John  Prince/  says  our  editor,  '  was  born  in  the  year  1643  at 
Newnham  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Axminster.  He  was  the 
son  of  Bernard  Prince  ;  and  his  mother,  who^e  name  was  Mary, 
was  allied  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  C rockers  of  Lynham,  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  In  1660,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford;  and  in  1664  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  at  Bideford, 
as  curate  to  Mr.  Arthur  Giffbrd.at  whose  decease  he  removed 
to  Exeter,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Martin's  church. 
About  that  time  he  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  having  become  a  member  of  Caius 
College.  From  Exeter  he  removed  to  the  vicaragr  of  Totnes, 
which  he  held  about  six  years  ;  and  in  1681,  he  was  preferred 
by  Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  the  vicarage  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
which  he  held  unto  the  time  of  his  death  in  1723,  a  period  of 
42  years.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  preacher,  and  a 
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very  zealous  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Besides  the  Worthies  of  Devon,  of  which  the  original 
edition  was  published  in  1701,  he  was  the  author  of  the  following 
tracts,  and  of  sotne  controversial  treatises  that  were  never  pub- 
lished :  1.  A  sermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  in  Exeter,  at 
Hit  visitation  of  the  bidiop  in  1074.  2.  Seasonable  advice  to 
sober  christians  preached  at  Totnes,  1.1th  Sept.  1687.  .'3.  The 
best  refuge  in  the  worst  of  times,  sermons  preached  at  Berry 
Pomeroy,  on  Whit-Sunday  and  Trinity  Sunday,  when  King 
James  the  Second's  declaration  for  toleration  was  required  to 
be  published  in  parish  churches,  4..  A  defence  of  the  Exeter 
bill  for  uniting  the  parishes,  and  settling  a  maintenance  upon 
their  ministers.  5-  A  letter  to  a  young  divine,  containing  some 
brief  directions  for  composing  and  delivering  of  sermons.'  Pre- 
face to  the  new  edition. 

The  mystery  of  popular  preaching  was  a  very  different 
thing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  from  what  it  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century;  and  even  at  the  first  of  these 
periods  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  quite  the  same  at 
Berry  Pomeroy  near  Totnes  and  at  St.  James's.  In  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
men  still  wore  the  cloaths  which  their  grandfathers  bad  worn, 
and  listened  to  the  sermons  which  their  grandfathers  had 
heard,  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion.  Accordingly  let 
not  the  antiquarian  readers  of  our  day  lay  down  the  book 
now  before  them  in  disgust  upon  seeing  the  comparatively 
modern  date  of  1701  in  the  title-page,  and  hearing  that  the 
author  of  it  was  the  Smith  or  Hewlitt  of  only  three  or  four 
generations  past.  Although  the  Guardian  and  Spectator 
were  then  lying  on  all  the  fashionable  breakfast  tables  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  John  Prince  is  more  worthy,  from  his  style  and 
sentiments,  of  being  ranked  on  the  shelf  with  Master  John 
Reinolds  (the  author  of  God's  Revenge  against  Murther), 
than  with  either  Steele  or  Addison. 

For  specimens  of  this  ornate  and  courtly  mode  of  compos 
sition,  let  our  readers  take  the  following  description  of  the 
person  and  accomplishments  of  Sir  William  Petre,  the  ce- 
lebrated secretary  of  state  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  three 
successive  princes. 

'  Being  there/  (i.  e.  at  court)  K.  Henry  was  soon  enamoured 
of  him,  tor  he  found  his  capacity  was  contemplative,  and  his 
genius  active;  observing,  rather  than  reading,  with  his  eye, 
more  -on  men  than  books ;  studying  behaviour,  rather  than 
motion;  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than  knowing;  and  not  to 
err  in  the  main,  rather  than  to  be  excellent  in  circumstance. 
His  body   set  off  his  parts  with  a  grave  dignity  of  presence, 
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rather  than  a  soft  beauty  of  aspect;  his  favour  was  more  taking 
than*  his  colour,  and  his  motion  more+han  favour;  and  all  was 
such,  as  made  his  early  vices  blush,  and  his  riper  virtues  shine,' 
&c.  &c. 

Nor  does  his  mode  of  reasoning  savour  more  of  modern 
degeneracy  than  that  of  his  style ;  for  instance  where  he  as- 
serts that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Prideaux  declined 
from  the  moment  when  one  Sir -John  Prideaux  of  Orcharton 
killed  Sir  William  Bigberry,  of  Bigberry,  in  a  duel ;  and 
where  he  denies  the  truth  of  Sir  Jlenry  Pomeroy  of  Berry 
having  put  an  end  ,lo  his  life  upon  the  sole  ground  that  a  little 
before  the'  time  assigned  to  his  supposed  act  of  suicide  he 
had  bequeathed  lands  for  the  redemption  of  his  soul  to  the* 
priory  of  St.  Michael's  mount  in  Cornwall.  Very  unwilling 
doth  he  seem  to  give  up  the  histories  of  Brute  and  Corinceus  ; 
and  he  recounts  (with  full  as  much  faith  as  the  reverend  Mr. 
Colton  of  Tiverton  has  lately  manifested  respecting  the  irn 
visible  ghost  at  Sampford  Pevereli)  the  apparition  seen  at  sea 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  the  navigator,  and  lhat  of  the 
white  bird  which  regularly  visits  the  Oxenham  family  on  the 
eve  of  the  dissolution  of  any  of  its  members. 

in  his  polftics'  our  good  parson  is  not  a  wit  less  antiquated 
than  in  his  religion  and  his  philosophy.  The  horrible  wicked- 
ness of  <  the  great  rebellion,'  and  the  '  right  divine'  of  kin^s, 
the  infallibility  of  courtiers,  and  the  damnation  of  round 
heads  and  presbyterians  are  among  the  firmest  articles  of  his 
orthodox  creed.  Devonshire,  always  distinguished  for  attach- 
ment to  the  monarchical  cause,  affords  subjects  enough  for 
the  fair  eulogy  of  this  indiscriminating  loyalist;  yet,  not  con- 
tent with  giving  the  praises  justly  due  to  such  brave  cavaliers 
as  Slanning  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  he  bedaubs  Clifford 
with  panegyric  and  elevates  Monk  to  the  honours  of  an 
apotheosis. 

We  shall  say  but  a  few  words  more  with  respect  to  ar- 
rangement ;  and  this  is  certainly  as  bad  as  possible  for  a  work 
of  the  description  of  the  present.  Thp  first  idea  appears  to 
have  been  merely  of  a  kind  of  biographical  dictionary,  con- 
taining in  alphabetical  order  the  Jives  of  eminent  persons, 
natives  of  the  county.  But,  as  Prince  proceeded  in  his 
work  he  became  inordinately  smitten  with  love  of  that  '  gen- 
tile study,'  the  pursuit  cf  which  he  so  feelingly  commends 
in  Sir  William  Pole  abov;  mentioned ;  and  half  the  articles 
in  his  book  are  accordingly- rather  genealogical  notices  of 
families  than  biographical  memoirs  of  particular  individuals, 
^or  such  a  purpose  as  this  it  is  evident  that  a  topographical 
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arrangement  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  an  alphabeti- 
cal; and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  more  than  half  the  merit 
and  utility  of  a  genealogical  work  is  lost,  if  either  from  ca- 
price or  inattention  any  important  omissions  are  allowed  to 
disfigure  it. 

Now,  seeing  the  temptations  to  the  aforesaid.  '  gentile 
study,'  which  the  county  of  Devon  presents,  we  shall  be  tar 
from  asserting  that  Prince  was  in  the  wrong  for  suftering 
himself  to  be  led  into  these  genealogical  disquisitions.  la 
one  respect  this  county  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  from 
most  others.  With  fewer  families  of  great  note  and  im- 
portance than  in  almost  any  other  district  of  equal  extent 
throughout  the  island,  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  re- 
spectable houses  which  trace  their  descent,  many  of  them 
from  tunes  prior  to  the  conquest,  and  which  have  remained 
fixed  for  centuries  to  the  soil  o  tluir  ancestors.  Besides  the 
three  families  recorded  in  the  old  adage, 

'  f'ruwy-,  Caivw,  and  r<,|»'<  itone, 

When  the  conqueror  came  were  at  home,' 

the  Gilberts  were  settled  at  Manaton  in  the  time  of  the 
confessor,  the  Fulfords  have  resided  at  tluir  present  house 
of  Fulford  for  an  ascertained  period  of  above  i>00  years,  and 
in  all  probability  much  longer,  and  the  names  of  Edgecombe, 
Worth,  Kelly,  Pole,  Tiebv,  and  some  othei>,  being  the  same 
with  those  of  the  places  which  they  inhabit,  or  are  known  to 
have  inhabited,  give  such  evidence  of  high  antiquity  as  many 
dukes  would  be  proud  to  possess,  but  are  unable  to  claim. 
The  illustrious  house  of  Gn  n\  ilk-,  from  which  both  the  ex- 
isting family  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  that  which  is  flow 
extinct,  of  the  Eails  of  Bath  and  Lansdown,  derived  their 
common  origin,  fixed  their  habitation  at  Bitleford  in  this' 
county,  while  the  conqueror  was  yet  alive,  and  soon  after* 
wards  removed  to  their  seat  of  Stow  in  Cornwall,  from  wbich 
the  present  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  received 
its  name.     Reginald  (the  ancestor  of  tb<  branch  of 

Courten  ay)  is  supposed  to  have  reci  \s\  d  hi-  esti  bUshment  in 
Devonshire  from  Henry   t!(    S  .  «■  abided 

famih  of  Bortescue  is  traced  b\  Sir  V  illiam  Pi  to  us  most 
ancient  seat  of  Wymondeston  in  the  reign  of  John,  but  their 
own  tradition  ascends  to  the  en  of  the  Noi  man  invasion. 
The  names  of  Chichester,  hamplvMe,- Acland,  Strode,  Har- 
ris, Ley,  and  many  othe is,  have  been  traced  to  an  aln  >st 
equal  antiquity  ;  and  several  among  them  have  for  three,  foilr, 
or  five  centuries,  inhabited  the  spot  which  still  continues  to, 
Ve  the  residence  of  their  families, 
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But  while  Devonshire  is  able  to  contend  for  the  antiquity  of 
her  principal  families  with  any  county  in  England,  she  neect 
not  yield  to  any  the  far  superior  boast  which  she  derives  from 
the  number  and  eminence  of  her  real  Worthies.  We  will  not 
speak  of  times  subsequent  to  those  in  which  the  present 
volume  was  composed,  nor  extend  our  inquiries  beyond  the 
limits  of  Prince's  own  work,  although,  as  he  truly  says  in  his 
preface,  he  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  fertile  subject 
before  him.  Among  her  most  eminent  divines,  we  find  the 
names  of  George  Hakewill,  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  Prideaux, 
Glanvill,  and  the  venerable  Hooker.  Among  her  numerous 
lawjers,  who  have  attained  the  first  honours  of  their  arduous 
profession,  it  is  enough  to  select  those  of  Bractou,  Glah.vil, 
Fdrtescue,  in  addition  to  which,  she  may  fairly  claim,  at  '<  ast, 
the  half  of  Littleton;  while  James  Lord  Audley,  Vere,  P 
hermer,  and  M  aundeville,  attest  her  military  reputation,  and 
the  lustre  of  all  the  others  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  Drake 
and  Raleigh,  which,  together  with  Gates  and  Gilbert;  the 
Hawkins's,  Kempthorue,  and  Oxenham,  present  such  a  con- 
stellation of  naval  glory,  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  annals  of 
ho  other  county  in  the  island. 

With  these  materials,  and  such  strong  inducements  to  a 
mixture  of  genealogy  and  topography,  with  his  biographical 
subjects,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Prince  adopted  the 
unmeaning  and  school-boy  classification  which  the  alphabet 
presents,  instead  of  making  the  historical  circuit  of  his  county, 
Stopping  at  every  town  or  ancient  seat,  as  it  came  in  his  way, 
omitting  no  family  of  consequence  and  dwelling  ori  all  re- 
markable and  memorable  characters,  whether  of  family  or  not, 
as  fie  arrived  at  the  places  of  their  birth.  But  this  has  not 
been  his  plan;  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truly,  we  have  to  blame 
him  for  heavier  faults  than  those  of  imperfect  or  bad  arrange- 
ment. Any  person,  but  little  acquainted  with  Devonshire, 
will  be  apt  to  wonder,  on  taking  up  a  book  which  is  considered 
as  containing  a  general  account  of  the  biographical  and  gene- 
alogical antiquities  of  the  county,  to  find  that  names  of  so 
'  much  eminence,  and  families  of  so  high  antiquity  and  respect- 
ability, as  those  of  Northcote,  Fursdon,  Gwynne,  Worth, 
Cholwich,  Tuckfield,  Walsond,  and  numbers' more,  are 
passed  over  in  utter  silence;  and  he  will  smile  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  petty  spite  which  report  assigns  to  the  author, 
who,  we  are  told,  took  this  method  of  being  revenged  upon 
non-subscribers,  that  those  who  would  not  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  his  undertaking,  should  undergo  the  mortification 
of  being  excluded  from  the  immortality  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  their  co-equals.     But  that  the  editor  of  this  work, 
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in  the  19th  century,  should  pursue  the  system  of  revenge 
which  the  author  adopted,  seems  equally  unnecessary  and 
unjust — and  this  consideration  will  naturally  lead  us  to  what 
we  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  article,  the  remarks 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mode  in  whicfc  the  editor  has  exe- 
cuted his  task,  the  defects  w hich  we  find  in  that  execution, 
and  the  improvements  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  the  commencement  of  such  an  undertaking. 

We  have  often  stated  our  opinion  that  when  a  writer  under- 
takes, for  his  own  amusement,  or  the  public  information,  to 
issue  out  of  the  press  the  collections  which  he  has  made, 
whether  in  antiquities  or  history,  or  genealogy,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  is  unfair  to  attack  him  merely  because  be  might  have 
done  more.  Accordingly,  though  we  may  regret  that  the 
editor  of  Prince's  Worthies  has  not  ventured  farther  to  re- 
arrange and  modify  the  whole  w  ork,  with  such  additions  as 
might  have  rendered  it  a  complete  county-history  down  to  the 
present  day,  upon  some  such  plan  as  we  have  above  suggested, 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  entitled  to  find  fault  with  him  for 
preferring  the  more  easy  mode  of  re-publishh'g  the  original 
text  in  its  original  form — and,  if  he  had  stopped  there,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  farther  to  do,  than  barely  announce 
the  re-publication  in  our  Monthly  Catalogue.  But  we  think, 
that  when  something  more  than  a  mere  re-publication  is  pro- 
mised, the  title-page  itself,  naming  the  work,  *  a  new  edition, 
■  tilt  notes'  tin-  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  additional 
matter  should  be  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking 
will  admit,  and  the  editor  is  not  privileged  to  say,  I  will  add  a 
note  here  and  there,  just  as  the  humour  seizes,  or  my  conve- 
nience suits.  If  all  the  omissions  iu  the  editorial  part  of  the 
work  before  us,  were  to  be  excused  on  the  ground,  that  infor- 
mation, after  sedulously  sought,  had  been  found  unattainable, 
we  should  still  have  to  blame  the  editor  for  not  noticing  iu 
every  instance,  where  such  omission  is  most  glaring,  the  en- 
deavours he  had  made  to  supply  it,  and  the  reasons  of  his 
failure.  But  in  many  places  of  the  work,  we  are  quite  sure, 
that  the  defect  of  information  might  have  been  supplied  with 
the  greatest  facility.  We  do  not  at  all  see  in  what  respect  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  editor  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  original  work,  by  some  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  which  are  unmentioned  in  it.  But  why,  when 
the  descents  of  the  Grenvilles  and  Fortescues,  the  Fulfords 
and  Harrises,  are  so  elaborately  traced  to  the  present  times, 
those  of  Chudleigh,  Oxenham,  Goplestone,  Coffin,  Yarde, 
&c.  &c.  are  overlooked,  some  reason,  at  least,  ought  to  have 
been  assigned.    The  learned  tutor  of  Oriel  would  n#t,   we 
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think,  have  scrupled  to  give  his  assistance  toward  the  tracing 
of  his  Ante-Norman  Origin.*  The  associate  name  of 
Cruwys  is  also  passed  over  without  inquiry  or  notice.  The 
family,  perhaps,  is  extinct;  but  when  it  became  so,  ought  to 
have  been  stated,  or,  at  least,  some  notice  to  have  been  given 
of  an  inquiry  to  that  effect.  How  did  Nutwell,  the  present 
seat  of  Lord  HeSthfield,  pass  from  the  Dinhams  to  the 
Pollixfeus,  and  from  them  to  the  Drakes?  When  did  Mount 
Radford  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  Ducks  to  the  family 
of  Baring,  which  has  now  possessed  it  in  two  generations? — 
(Seep.  340.)  What  became  of  Annery,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Judge  Hankford,  after  it  was  sold  to  Arscort?  (p.  458.)  We 
have  been  told,  that  it  was  for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of 
a  family  called  Prust.  What  was  the  ancient  connection  be- 
tween the  two  estates  of  Great  aud  Little  Fulford.?  Why, 
when  we  have  a  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Parker  only  intro- 
duced in  reference  to  its  connection  with  Chief  Baron  Peryam, 
is  no  account  whatever  given  of  that  of  Tuckfield,  though 
equally  connected  with  the  same  venerable  lawyer,  and  though 
for  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  in  possession  of  Little 
Fulford,  his  ancient  seat?  Why,  when  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  as  that  furnished  by  the  account  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Kings  Nympton  from  the  Pollards,  has  no  notice  at 
all  been  taken  of  the  family  of  Northcote,  though  of  rank 
and  antiquity  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  first  in  the 
county  ?  Similar  opportunities  are  given  in  different  places  for 
the  introduction  of  the  families  of  the  present  Sir  Bourchier 
Wrey,  the  Gwynnes  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Worths,  the 
"Walronds,  &c.-  &c.  and  similarly  neglected.  What  is  become 
of  the  family  of  Judge  Whiddou  (the  first  who  rode  to  West- 
minster on  horseback),  which  has  given  its  name  to  Whiddon 
Park,  near  Moreton,  in  this  county  ?  When  did  the  family 
of  Ridgeway,  Lord  Londonderry,  become  extinct?  These 
are  questions  which  occurred  in  turning  over  a  few  pages  of 
the  book  before  us,  and  their  number  may  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  most  indifferent  reader.  We  have  noticed 
them  here  only  as  specimens  of  the  sort  of  neglect  which 
pervades  the  book,  and  which  we  the  more  regret,  because 
another  hundred  years  may  probably  elapse  before  another 
edition  can  be  wanted,  and  therefore,  the  opportunity  now 
thrown  away  of  making,  on  the  foundation  of  Prince's  origi- 


*  A  Branch  of  the  Coplestones,  we  know,  was  seated  at  Knightstone^ 
near  Ottery,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ?  How  was  this  branch, 
or  was  it  at  all,  connected  with  that  of  the   reverend  gentleman  we  have. 

just  mentioned? 
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ml  work,  a  complete  and  accurate  biographical  history  of  the 
county  cannot  be  retrieved.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
the  edition  of  Risdon's  Survey,  which  is  shortly  expected,  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  work  may  be  supplied,  and  this,' 
we  hope,  will  be  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  this  book,  it  is  as  clumsy  and 
inconvenient  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  portraits  being 
so  lew  in  number,  miglit  as  well  have  been  spared  altogether; 
the  addinonal  plates  of  arms  are  a  vile  iunov-.iti  m  upon  the 
respectable  old  wooden  engravings  of  the  original;  the  paper 
and  printing,  even  of  the  superior  copies  of  the  edition,  are 
by  no  means  adequate  in  appearance  to  the  high  price  of  the 
book;  and  (he  smaller  copies,  though  more  than  proportion* 
ablv  expensive,  are  quite  shabby  in  respect  of  tvpe  and  margin. 
The    list  of  subscribers  is  numerous  <and  respectable. 


Art.  VIM. — Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonics, 
including  a  particular  Report  of  Hupanoia,  of  the  Sj>a- 
IttiA  part  of  Santo  Domingo,  zcith  a  General  Survey  of 
the  Settlements  of  the  Sonth  Continent  of  imtucn,  as 
relates  to  History,  Trade,    Population,  (  I  Plan- 

ners, S)C.  zcith  a  concise  Statement  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  "People  on  their  relative  situations  to  the  Mother 
Country,  &<•.  />//  William  Walton,  Jun-.  Secretary  to 
the  Expedition  which  captured  the  Citu  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo from  the  French,  and  Resident  Spanish  Agent 
there.     London:   Longman,   1810,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  confessedly  got  up  in  haste,  and  in  circum- 
stances not  very  favourable  to  accuracy  of  detail.  Bat  B 
possess  such  vciy  scanty  information  respecting  tl  i 
settlements  in  America,  and  as  the  present  writer  has  « i  I 
superior  opportunities  of  obtaining  intelligence  on  th. 
ject,  the  present  performance,  however  imperfect  in  its-kind, 
is  likely  to  attract  a  considerable  portion  of  public  curiosity. 

.  Mr.  Walton  tells  us,  that  in  early  life,  he  visited  'he.  people 
and  countries  which  he  has  here  attempted  to  dettneaO  ,  and 
that  he  had  projected  a  large  and  general  description  of  the 
^Spanish  colonies.  He  had  .collected  the  documents  which 
were  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Spam.  He  had  hud  access  to  the  be-t  libraries,  and 
had  profited  by  a  liberal  intercourse  with  pei  so  us  who  had 
held  official  situations  in  the  Spanish  Indies;  but  many  of  his 
papers  were  seized  by  the  French  on  the  breakiug  out#of  the 
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contest  in  Hispanola,  and  the  remainder  perished  on  board  a 
British  ship  which  foundered  in  1809-  All  that  part,  there- 
fore, of  the  present  work,  for  which  the  author  is  not  indebted 
to  recent  publications,  must  be  considered  as  written  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  particular  documents.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  many  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  imperfect 
state  in  which  these  volumes  are  ushered  into  the  world. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  relates  principally  to  the 
past  and  the  present  state  of  Hispanola.  The  author  gives  a 
pretty  copious  account  of  the  topography,  the  animal,  veget- 
able, and  mineral  productions  of  the  country.  This  island, 
in  which  so  many  thousands  of  Europeans  have  found  an  un- 
timely grave,  is  described  as  a  place  of  paradisaical  beauty, 
where  nature '  has  combined  her  choicest  charms  to  please 
the  eye  and  captivate  the  sense. 

In  1785,  Raynal  published  his  '  Essai  sur  I'Administratiori 
de  St.  Domingue,'  to  which  the  present  writer  appears  to  be 
indebted  for  part  of  his  information.  *  To  convey  an  idea/ 
says  Mr.  Walton,  of  the  aspect  of  this  country, 

*  would  rather  require  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  painter, 
than  the  narrative  of  the  traveller;  for  to  mix  the  beautiful  with 
the  sublime,  to  depict  shores  lined  with  the  mangrove,  often 
bending  under  adhering  oysters  ;  scattered  fields  of  luxuriant 
coffee,  bearing  flowers  to  rival  the  white  jessamin,  and  berries 
the  coral  cherry;  the  cocoa  grove  ;  the  light  coloured  cane  and 
guinea  grass  patch)  intermixed  with  the  useful  plantain,  waving 
bamboo,  and  cocoa  nut;  the  orange  walk,  bounded  by  tufts  of 
palmettoes;  wild  shrubbery,  in  perpetual  green,  confined  by  the 
aloes  hedge,  or  shut  in  by  native  forests,  covered  with  flowering 
wood-bines  of  varied  tints  and  continual  odour,  and  watered 
with  the  gushing  rills,  that  fall  in  natural  cascades  from  the 
mountains,  crowned  with  deep  overhanging  woods,  interspersed 
with  plains  and  natural  meadows ;  grottoes  and  abrupt  preci- 
pices; these  diversified,  yet  harmonizing  features  of  nature, 
might  all  equally  swell  the  scene,  but  bid  defiance  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  one,  or  the  canvass  of  the  other. 

*  There  is  no  Aurora  or  twilight  as  in  England,  the  sun  seems 
to  sink  hastily  beneath  the  horizon,  the  lingering  and  gradual 
approach  of  night  is  not  experienced  ;  there  is  a  quick  succession 
from  light  to  darkness,  without  anj  apparent  medium.  The 
moon-light  nights  are  extremely  fine,  charming,  and  serene;  but 
the  empire  of  the  queen  of  night',  is  by  no  means  harmless,  for, 
besides  reflecting  a  sensible  degree  of  warmth,  when  the  head  is 
exposed  and  uncovered,  it  frequently  occasions  what  is  called  a 
stroke  of  the  moon,  which  creates  a  migrene,  and  pain  of  a 
most  acute  nature,  that  nearly  drives  the  sufferer  to  distraction. 
A  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  coup  de  soldi,  is  also  a  painful  and  dan- 
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gerous  sensation  ;  for  the  part  of  the  face  or  head  thus  smittent 
swells  and  burns  with  a  crimson  heat,  often  accompanied  with 
intense  fever,  the  skin  peels  off,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
European  soldier,  under  a  fatiguing  march,  throw  away  his  fire- 
lock, and  fling  himself  despondent  on  the  grass,  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  first  fatal  symptom  of  the  dreaded  fever  of  the  climate. 
The  remedy  is,  however,  simple  and  efficacious,  and  particularly 
enters  into  the  department  of  the  officious  female  Creole.  She 
fills  with  fresh  water  a  long  phial,  such  as  we  generally  use  for 
preserving  pickles,  and  placing  a  piece  of  distended  linen  on  the 
wide  mouth,  applies  it  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  water  bubbles,   and  seems  to  boil  with  the  extracted  fire.' 

St.  Domingo  seems  very  rich  in  woods  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. The  Manchineel  tree  supplies  a  beautiful  wood  for 
furniture.  It  is  shaded,  like  marble,  frith  green  and  yellow 
veins;  but  the  operation  of  sawing  it  into  planks,  is  dangerou--, 
as  it  contains  an  acrid  juice,  one  particle  of  which  falling  into 
the  eye,  would  cause  inflammation.  The  wood  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  degree  of  polish.  The  capa,  which  is  a  solid 
texture  and  almost  impervious  to  worms,  is  particularly  suited 
for  the  sheathing  of  vessels.  The  satin  wood,  of  the  white 
and  yellow  species,  is  said  to  be  heavier  than  that  of  the  East 
Indies.  Ebony  is  in  great  abundance.  The  author  mentions 
a  dwarf  tree  of  the  palmetto  genus,  the  berries  of  which  yield 
a,  juice,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  temples  and  the  back  of 
the  neck,  is  said  to  exhilarate  the  spirits.  The  natives  call  it 
an  enlivener  of  the  brain.  The  plantain  and  the  banana  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  common  people.  Vanilla  is 
indigenous  in  the  unfrequented  woods.  Then-  is  an  abundance 
of  the  quassia  amara  and  the  simaruba  *  Cotton  requires 
little  more  than  planting.'  The  fruits  and  nutritive  roots  ire 
said  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Jamaica,  but  more 
abundant.  Elowers  of  various  scents  and  hues,  adorn  the 
scene. 

The  Spanish  division  of  Hispanola  is  computed  to  contain 
104,000  persons  of  all  ages.  The  European  Spaniards,  who 
are  comparatively  few,  consist  principally  ot  Catalonian  ad- 
venturers. The  natives  are  said  to  be  healthy,  strong  and  agile. 

In  cap.  xiv.  the  author  specifies  the  advantages  which  are 
likely  to  result  .lo  this  country  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Hispanola.  The  following  remarks  are  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  trade  to  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements; from  the  neglect  of  the  cautions  which  they  contain, 
many  of  our  speculative  countrymen  have  sustained  no  incon- 
siderable injur?: 

*  A  small   and  judicious  selection  of   goods,    commands   a 
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greater  profit  than  a  large  quantity  of  indiscriminate  articles, 
of  which,  perhaps,  one  third  are  of  no  local  utility  whatever. 
For  instance,  should  we  not  think  it  the  height  of  folly,  to  settd 
out  a  car»o  of  tea-pots  to  a  country  where  tea  is  only  sold  in 
apothecaries  shops  as  a  drug,  yet  of  a  similar  nature  are  many 
of  the  shipments  one  meets  with  ahroad  in  these  speculative 
days,  when  every  mechanic  and  tradesman  becomes  merchant, 
not  content  with  the  sure  and  plodding  mean's  of  acquiring 
riches  his  own  domestic  trade  affords.  How  usual  is  it  at  the 
present  moment  to  hear  the  adventurer  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for 
example,  lament  his  losses,  and  curse  the  resources  of  the 
country,  yet,  were  he  simply  to  sum  up  the  goods  which  have 
been  s^nt  thither,  and  then  the  population  to  consume  them,  he 
would  find' the  shipments  have  exceeded  it  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to 
one,  and  that  half  of  the  former,  from  their  kinds  and  qualities, 
would  hot  sell  there  at  the  best  of  times/ 

The  author  recommends  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose  poverty 
compels  them  to  abandon  their  native  country  to  .seek  a  set- 
tlement in    Hispanola. 

'  Here,'  says  he,  '  might  they  receive  lands  of  a  most  fertile 
nature,  on  which  a  single  man  can,  with  ease,  raise  60001  bs.  of 
cott9n  annually,  beside  the  vegetables  for  his  sustenance,  and  be 
able  to  procure  the  other  necessaries  of  life  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
What  a  cheering  prospect  would  these  neglected  plains  then 
present;  their  tillers  ceasing  to  struggle  with  want  and  wretch- 
edness, new  villages  would  rise  in  the  desert,  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness would  become  the  habitation  of  man,  its  wild  fertility 
wafted  beyond  the  seas,  would  again  alleviate  the  wants  and  .dis- 
tresses of  their  own  native  country,  by  a  supply  of  new  materials, 
and  thus,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the  state  which  gave  them 
birth,  by  thisHneans  they  would  continue  to  be  useful  to  it,  and 
bear,  at  least,  a  reflected  part  in  its  prosperity  and  advancement. 
A  recurrence  to  the  commercial  scale  of  those  countries  which 
afford  materials  to  the  cotton  manufactures,  will  prove  that  this  i's 
not  a  visionary  idea;  for  a  colony  thus  constituted,  besides  sup- 
plying those  manufactories  with  a  superior  quality  of  the 
article,  which  is  what  they  most  want,  as  leaving  a  double  profit 
to  the  nation,  it  would  be  found  of  double  service,  should  for- 
tuitous accidents  deprive  her  of  the  other  main  sources;  her 
workmen  would  no  longer  be  at  a  stand,  and  the  active  spirit  of 
her  tradesmen  would  not  languish  for  the  want  of  raw  materials.' 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  presents  us  with  some 
desultory  and  miscellaneous  information  respecting  the  Spa- 
nish settlements  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  are  divided  into  four  vice-royalties, 
those  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santa  Fe.  *  Be- 
sides these  there  are  six  captain-generalships,  viz.  Caracas, 
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Puerto  "Rico,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Chili,  and  the  Philippine 
islands  in  Asia,  with  respective  governors  in  Hispanola  and 
the  Floridas.'  These  extensive  regions  have  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  of 'seven  archbishops,  and  thirty  suffragan  bishops. 
The  king  proposes  the  different  candidates  for  the  vacant 
sees,  and  the  pope  confirms  the  choice.  The  parochial  clergy 
are  recommended  by  the  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors.  The  episcopal  revenues  arise 
principally  from  tythes  ;  the  Spanish  clergy  act  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Indian  villages.  They  not  only  communicate 
spiritual  instruction,  but  teach  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
preachers,  who  are  stationed  amongst  the  '  back  woodsmen, 
or  original  natives,'  subsist  principally  on  small  presents  of 
fowls,  cocoa,  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  which  constitute  the 
gifts  of  their  Indian  converts.  The  Jesuits  formerly  displayed 
equal  zeal  and  wisdom,  in  imbuing  the  Indians  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  with  a  taste  for  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

'  To  this  day,'  says  the  author,  *  they  are  respectfully  remem- 
bered <>n  the  Main,  and  their  doctrines,  their  peculiar  mode  of 
life,  with  the  occurrences  of  their  history,  are  handed  down  by 
tradition  in  the  Indian  families.' 

Mr.  Walton  says  that 

«  the  common  people  of  South  America,  exclusive  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  not  incorporated  with  the  population  of  the  cities,  be- 
sides being  more  enlightened,  are  in  possession  of  more  sources 
of  information  than  those  of  Spain:  unshackled,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  thraldom  of  the  illiberal  bigot  in  power,  works  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  opulent,  which,  in  Spain,  it 
would  once  have  been  next  to  treason  to  have  in  one's  possession. 
The  works  of  Raynal  and  St.  Pierre  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Main,  besides  a.  variety  of  other  philosophic  and  learned  works, 
which  seem  to  have  been  left  there,  by  the  many  French  lite- 
rati, who  have,  at  different  periods,  travelled  in  the  country, 
particularly  by  those  academicians  who  have  gone  over  to  make' 
observations  on  several  points,  and  to  report  on  the  possibility 
of  cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  unite  the  South  Sea  with 
the  Western  Ocean. 

'  Though  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is  not  so  general  as 
might  be  wished,  and  the  reading  of  them  appears  to  the  ple- 
beian a  kind  of  privilege  only  reserved  to  the  higher  classes, 
still  intelligence  takes  a  kind  of  wing;  one  who  gets  hold  of  an 
European  occurrence,  of  consequence,- writes  the  whole  to  his' 
friend  in  the  interior,  and  though  they  have  no  coffee-houses, 
or  places  of  general  resort,  they  assemble  at  the  apothecary's 
■hop,  as  they  would  at  an  exchange;  the  written  fragment  is 
produced  and  discussed  by  the  curate,  fFiar,  doctor,  and  bar- 
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ber,  and  then  circulates  to  the  other  classes,  with  a  variety  of 
mod.fications  and  comments.' 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spanish  America  is  com- 
puted at  between  eighteen  and  twenty  millions.  'The  Indians 
are  supposed  to  make  two  thirds  of  this  amount  This  po- 
pulation is  in  a  progressive  state  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  industry 
be  vividly  excited  by  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  political 
administration,  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
aided  by  so  many  physical  advantages,  will  no  doubt  soon 
attain  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  of  wealth,  and  power. 

•  The  enlightened  citizens  of  Spanish  America  are  not  igno- 
rant that  a  great  reform  in  their  constitution  is  necessary  from 
home ;  but  they  also  feel,  that  a  considerably  greater  is  requisite 
in  their  own  colonial  administration.  The  number  of  sinecure 
places,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  offipes  and  officers,  serve 
but  to  burthen  the  people,  and  produce  an  exhaustion  of  their 
local  resources.  Notwithstanding  that  their  colonial  revenues 
are  very  considerable,  they  are  absorbed  by  such  a  number  of 
leeches,  constantly  fixed  on  the  body  politic  to  drain  the  public 
coffers,  that  the  country  having  no  contingent  expenses  of  war, 
nor  any  drawback  to  its  maintenance  and  prosperity,  cannot 
suffice  to  its  own  expenses.  But  the  abolition  of  the  many  ex- 
actions on  every  branch  connected  with  the  industry  of  the 
country,  which  they  only  serve  to  damp,  would  not  produce  a 
loss  to  the  govornment  in  the  present  state  at  least,  as  their  col- 
lections #re  attended  with  such  heavy  expenses  and  malversation, 
that  little  good  results  to  the  fiscal  branch,  although  they  are 
severely  felt  by  the  people.' 

In  the  appendix  to  vol.  II,.  we  find  an  interesting  account 
of  Mexico.  The  cathedral  in  this  city  exhibits  in  great  per- 
fection the  splendour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials. 

'  In  this  cathedral,  there  are  forty-eight  candlesticks,  a*ll  made 
of  silver,  each  measuring  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  curious 
workmanship.  There  are  three  hundred  masses  said  every  day 
in  this  cathedral.  They  consume  annually  at  the  altars  and  in 
the  processions,  eight  hundred  arrobas  of  oil,  making  2,500 
Spanish  gallons  ;  twelve  hundred  arrobas  of  wax,  making  30,000 
Spanish  pounds;  one  thousand  arrobas  of  wine,  making  3,-125 
Spanish  gallons.  Ten  large  gold  lamps,  and  thirty  large  silver 
lamps,  burn  oil,  both  night  and  day.  The  vestments  and  other 
ornaments,  of  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  like- 
wise, the  ornaments  exhibited  on  the  altars,  are  beautiful  beyond 
description,  and  as  rich  as  canoe  made,  with  gold  and  silver, 
covered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones,  of  dazzling  lustre  :  gold  and  silver  stuffs  ;  eirf- 
broidered  velvets,  saiins,  silks,  &c.  are  the  richest  and  most 
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valuable  that  money  can  purchase  and  procure,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  were  brought  from  Europe  by  the  register 
ships.' 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mexico  is 

odered  remarkably  pleasant-and  beautiful,  by  the  numerous 
palaces,  country  scats,  monasteries,  nunneries,  churches,  large 
and  beautiful   towns  and  vi  bh  h  are  within  view  of  the 

oity,  and  built  upoo  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  to  which  the  citi- 
zens go  in  beats,  when  they  are  inclined  to  retire  from  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  town.  Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  of 
■all  those  winch  the  catholic  king  has  in  In  vast  dominions,  and 
contains  -upwards  <>t  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
are  comprehended  under  five  different  cla 

1  A  peculiar  feature  in  tbe  description  of  Mexico  if,  the  cele- 
brated artificial  fields  and  gardens  which  iloat  in  the  hikes,  and 
add  to  their  picturesque  appearance.  Tbe  original  nut  hod  of 
forming  them  is  extrcsm  !y  hey  plait  ami  twist  u  ill. 

and  the  i  r  materials  together,  which 

light,   but  capable  oi  supporting  the  earth  of  the  garden 
firmly  united.     Upon  this  foundation  they  lay  tlu'  light  bus! 
which  float  on  the  lei  rer  aU,  the  mu.l  ami  dirt  which 

they  draw  up  from  tfc  n.     The   regular  figure  <>!  th 

islands  is  quadrangular,  their  length  and  breadth  various,  hut 
in  general  the  than 

three  perches  in  l'  rid  have  1  foot  of  elevation 

abo\  r.      These  weft,  the  first  fit 

which    t1:  d    "Iter  tbe   loumlati  on  of  the  city 

Mexico;   there  tin  ytir>l. cult ivaied  ti  per,  and 

oth<  r  plants  necessary  for  In  process  of  tj 

as  these  fields  gpew  numerous,  from  the  industry  of  those  people, 
there  were  cultivated  among  th  f  Sowers,  and 

■odoriferous  plants,  which  were  used  in  the  worship  of  I 
and  likewise  served  for  the  refreshment  of  Mm  \t  pwr 

sent  tlicy  cultivate flowers,  herbs,  and  every  kind  ofgajrd 
Every  day  of  the  year  at  sunrise,  inoumerabk  boats  laden  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  an  ited  in  these 

gardens,  are  seen  arriving  by  tbe  canal  at  the  great  market- 
place of  that  capital.  All  kinds  ef  plants  thrive  th  rein  lur- 
prisingly;  the  mud  of  the  lake,  if  an  extremely  fertile  soil)  and 
requires  no  irrigation.  In  the  largest  gardens  then.'  is  com- 
monly a  little  tree,  and  even  i  Utile  hut  to  shelter  the  cultivator, 
and  defend  him  from' rain,  or  the  sun.  When  the  chinampa,  or 
owner  of  a  garden  wishes  to  change  his  situation,  to  remove 
from  a  disagreeable  neighbour,  or  to  come  nearer  to  bis  own 
family,  he  gets  into  his  little  Vessel,  and  by  his  own  strength 
alone,  if  the  garden  is  small,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  others  ii 
it  is  large,  he  rows  At  after  him,  and  conducts  it  wherever  he 
pleases,  with  the  little  hut  ami  tree  upon  it.     That  part  of  the 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  '21,  Kurember,  1810.  U 
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lake  where  the  floating  gardens  are,  is  a  place  of  infinite  re- 
creation and  amusement,  where  the  senses  receive  the  highest 
gratification,  and  multitudes  of  people  are  constantly  visiting 
them  in  boats,  on  parties  of  pleasure/ 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  gratified  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  cochineal.  This  insect  is  peculiar  to 
Mexico, 

'  and  is  the  most  useful  of  all  that  the  land  produces.     The  co-> 
chineal  at  its  utmost  growth,  in  si?e  and  figure,  resembles  a  bug  : 
the  female  is  ill  proportioned   and  sluggish.     The  eyes,  mouth, 
antenna;,  and  (ett,  are  so  concealed  among  the  wrinkles  of  its 
skin,  that  they  cannot  be  discovered  without  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope.     The  males  are  not    so  numerous,  and   one  male 
serves  for  three  hundred  females;  they  are  likewise  smaller  and 
thinner  than^the  females,  but  more  brisk  and  active.     Upon  the 
heads  of  this  insect  are  two  articulated  antennae,  in  each  articu- 
lation of  which,  are  four  small  bristles  regularly  disposed.     It 
has  six  feet,  eachcousisting  of  three  parts.     From  the  hind  part 
of  the  body,  grow  out  two  hairs,  which  are  two  or  theee  times 
as  long  as  the  whole  insect.     The   male  has  two  large  wings, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  female;  these  wings  are  strengthened 
by  two  iru'inb/anes,  one  external,  stretching  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wing;  the  other  internal,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  former.     The  internal  colour  of  this  insect  is  a  deep  red, 
but  daiker  in  the  female,  and  the  external  colour  is  a  pale  red. 
In  the  wild  cochineal,  the  internal  colour  is  still  darker,  and  the 
external  is  whitish,  or  ash   coloured.     The  cochineal  is   reared 
upon  a  species  of  nopal,  opuntia,  or  Indian    prickly  fig,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  and  bears  a  fruit  like  the 
figs  of  other  opuntias,  but  not  eatable.     It  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
of  that   tree,  by  sucking  the  juice  with  a  trunk  siluated  in  the 
thorax,  betwixt  tne  two  fore  feet ;  there  it  passes  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  growth,   and   at   length    produces  a  numerous  off- 
spring.    This  insect,  so  greatly  valued  in  Europe  on  account  of 
its  dies,  and  e.-pecially   those  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  being  not 
only  extremely  delicate,  but  also  assailed   by  several  enemies, 
demands  a  great  deal  more  care  from  the  breeders,  than  is  ne- 
cessary fe>r  the  silk-worm.     Rain,  cold,  and  strong  winds  destroy 
it.     Birds,  mice,  and  worms  persecute  and  devour  it;  hence  it 
is  absolutely   necessary  to  keep  the  rows  of  opuntia  or  nopal, 
where  these  insects  are  bred,  always  clean,  to  attend  constantly 
to  drive  away  the  birds  which  are  destructive  to  them,  to  make 
nests  of  hay  for  them  in  the   leaves  of  the  opuntia;  and  when 
the  season  of  rain  approaches,  to  takethem  along  with  the  leaves 
pf  theijplants,  and  keep  them  in  houses.     Before  the  females  are 
delivered,  they  ca^t  their  skin,  to  obtain  which  spoil,  the  breeders 
make  use  of  the  tail  of  the  rabbit,  brushing  most  gently  with  it, 
that  they  may  detach  the  insects  from  the  leaves,  without  doing 
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thera  any  hurt.  On  every  leaf  they  make  three  nests,  and  in 
every  nest  they  lay  about  fiiteen  cochineals  Every  year  there 
are  three  gatherings,  with  a  reserve,  ho.vvcr,  each  tuee,  of  a 
certain  number  lor  the  future  generation  ;  but  the  last  gathering 
is  the  least  vahietl,  the  cochiaeals  being  then  smaller,  and  mixed 
with  the  shavings  of  the  opuntia.  They  kill  the  cochineal,  most 
commonly  with  hot  water.' 

Though  this  is  evidently  a  hasty  and  imperfect  work",  jet  it 
contains  some  information  which  may  be  useful  both  to  our 
merchants  and  politicians  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
Xvith  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America. 


Art.  IX. — An  Account    of   the   Remarkable    Effects  of 
the  Lau  Medicina/e  a" IJu>s  m  in  the  limit.      Hi/    i. 
Godden  Jones,  M.  1).  Member  of  the  Itoi/al  College  of 
Phut  f    London,  and  Physician  Extraordinary  to 

fiis'Rvt/al  liigfiNes$  the  Duke  of  York.    Second  Edition, 
\<lmo.     London,  White,  1310.~ 

IT  is  a  novel  spectacle,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  times, 
to  find  a  regular  physi<  ian,  a  *  member  of  the  Koyal  College, 
truni|ietiug  ihe  praises  of  a  new  quack  -medicine  for  the  gout, 
the  composition  of  which  is  of  course,  i secret  The  con- 
duct is,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  A  few  years  ago  an 
American  attempted  to  introduce  a  gout  nostrum,  and  the 
Jate  Dr.  Bed does  and  Dr.  Bradley  approached,  we  think,  to 
the  very  line  which  separates  regular  practice  from  quackery, 
by  tuffersBg  their  names  to  be  announced,  as  the  depositaries 
of  the  secret  ;  and,  if k»  re  by,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  they  sanc- 
tioned the  principle,  which  the  friends  of  science  are  bound 
to  reprobate,  of  the  sdmimstra6oti  of  secret  medicines,  and 
the  consequent  mcoi.raucinent  of  empvrh  ism  and  imposture. 
But  the  hardiness  of  J)r.  Jones  far  outstrips  the  iudisciction 
of  tin  se  two  gentlemen.  They  gave  no  opinion,  they  pub- 
lished no  cases;  their  testimony  could  weigh  no  farther,  than 
a  presumed  opinion  that  tht  composition  of  the  nostrum  was 
innoxious,  and  that  the  afflicted  would  run  no  hazard  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  experiment.       But    Dr.  Jones  takes  a  more 


*  By  a  membqr.wc  were  at  first  incliii-d  to  understand  Dr.  Jones  to  be  a 
fellow  of  the  college.  Tut  ou  looking  over  the  li?t  of  that  respectable 
body  we  found  our  mistake.  He  is  one  of  the  permissi,  or  licentiates  of 
the  college,  and  from  the  situation  of  his  name,  we  hope  and  presume  that 
be  is  a  very  young  mau. 

U2 
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prominent  position;  he  boldly  presents  himself  before  the 
public  as  the  open  and  avowed  advocate  of  a  quack  medicine  ; 
he  is  warm  in  its  encomiums,  he  labours  to  dispi  1  all  doubts 
or  apprehensions  of  the  timid  ;  he  brings  forward  testimonials 
of  its  almost  infallible  success,  whilst  all  examples  of  failure 
or  of  mischief  are  suppressed  •;  and  that  such  exist  is  but 
obscurely  and  darkly  hinted  at. 

Dr.  Jones  is  aware  (how  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
aware  ?)  that  the  part  he  is  acting  exposes  him  to  some 
awkward  suspicions. 

'  Those  who  are  grown  experienced  in  the  miseries  of  the 
gout,'  he  says,  '  and  have  already  tried  every  means  of  relief 
hitherto  known,  and,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  have  at  length 
resigned  themselves  to  the  old  and  last  resources,  patience  and 
flannel,  will  probably  at  first  receive  these  comfortable  tidings 
with  distrust  and  incredulity,  and  will  either  look  upon  me  as  a 
visionary,  or  suspect  that  I  am  writing  to  recommend  some 
nostrum  of  my  own  invention,  whose  sale  I  am  desirous  of  pro- 
moting. But  1  have  no  part  in  the  merit  of  the  discovery, 
nor  any  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  reward.' 

We  do  not  know  that,  Dr.  Jones.  According  to  your  own 
story,  you  have  been  consulted  about  it.  Has  your  advice 
been  gratuitous?  A  portion  of  the  first  cargo  of  this -pre- 
cious import  was  put  in  your  hands;  and  you  prescribed  it, 
after  having  seen  only  a  single  case  of  its  administration. 
This  activity  was  wholly  needless,  as  your  patron,  Mr.  Crau- 
fur<3,  had  but  a  little  stock,  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
eager  to  procure  and  try  it.  If  you  are  uninterested  about 
its  sale,  why  do  you  suffer  the  little  scrap  of  paper  to  be 
pasted  upon  the  first  leaf  of  your  pamphlet,  informing  us 
where  the  depot  is  situated  ?  '  The  speculation  has  turned  out 
a  good  one.'  O  ho !  has  it  indeed  ?  Then  we  warrant  that 
there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  the  supply,  no  want  of  venal 
pens  to  proclaim  the  wonder-working  powers  of  the  eau 
medicinale;  no,  nor  of  hireling  witnesses  to  vouch  upon 
oath,  if  needful  the  truth  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  it. 

The  very  first  of  Dr.  Jones's  tales  proves  him,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  credulous  man,  and  very  unfit  to  form  an  im» 
biassed  judgment  on  a  medical  subject.  His  friend  Mr. 
Craufurd,  he  tells  us,  was  introduced  at  Montpellier  to  a 
stout  hale  old  gentleman,  past  his  ninetieth  year,  who  had 
been  subject  to  the  gout  till  between  fifty  and  sixty.  At  this 
time  he  took,  when  seized  with  a  violent  fit,  a  bottle  of  the 
eau  medicinale ;  in  a  few  hours  he  was  relieved  from  the 
pain,  and  entirely  got  rid  of  the  paroxism  in  three  days. 
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'But,'  adds  Dr.  Jones,  'the  most  important  part  of  the  his*, 
tory  is,  that  he  never  had  another  attack,  and  had  continued 
to  enjoy  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health*  He  had 
made  it  a  constant  practice  ever  since  to  take  a  small  dose  of  the 
sitae  remedy,  every  day,  which  he  thought  had  preserved  him 
from  any  return  of  his  gout.' 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  on  this  tale,  that  the  essential 
parts  of  it  are  contradicted  by  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
effects  of  the  nostrum  in  England,  and  that  Dr.  Jones  after 
all  his  praises  of  the  nostrum  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  '  it 
does  not  perform  a  radical  cure  of  gout.'  The  utmost  which 
it  is  said  to  perform  is  to  remove  in  a  very  short  time  the 
paroxysm,  '  but  it  does  not  prevent  its  return,  which  some- 
times happens  very  soon.'  We  think  therefore  that  had  Dr. 
Jones  been  anxious  to  do  no  more  than  publish  a  fair  ami 
sober  recital  of  the  effects  of  this  nostrum,  to  have  candidly 
examined  its  pretensions  with  the  same  scrutinizing  severity 
as  he  would  have  done  *  any  other  article  of  the  materia 
in<  lira,'  he  would  have  informed  his  r< -aders  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  led  away  by  his  imagination,  and  had 
wholly  misconceived  the  power*  and  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine ;  he  would  have  said,  that  as  it  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence for  paroxysms  of  gout  not  to  return,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  this  old  gentleman  had  ever  been  really  afflicted  with 
the  gout;  though  such  facts  not  being  wholly  unprecedented, 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  candour  to  consider  it  as  demonstra- 
ting that  on  this  point  too  he  had  been  deceived.  He  might 
have  added  that  some  unsuspected  change  in  the  habits  of 
life,  as  change  of  residence,  food,  liquor,  or  water,  mi^ht 
possibly  have  caused  the  amendment  in  his  health ;  that 
poisons  are  sometimes  secretly  introduced  into  the  system  ; 
which  affect  the  joints  and  mimic  gout;  the  poison  of  lead 
in  particular  has  been  known  to  have  such  effects,  which  is 
conveyed  into  the  body  through  so  many  unknown  and  un- 
suspected-channels ;  that,  at  all  events,  the  old  man  being 
hale  and  hearty,  even  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  the  disease, 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  at  fifty*  was  probably  of  no 
great  severity,  the  constitution  must  have  been  radically  sound, 
and  the  stamina  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  vigour. 
The  example  of  such  a  man  would  be  very  little  applicable 
to  habitual  invalids,  of  shaken  nerves  and  debilitated  frames. 

Such  we  think  are  the  suggestions  which  naturally  offer 
themselves  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  who  is  unwilling  to  be 
deceived  himself,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  deceive  others. 
But  there  are  other  points  which  Dr.  Jones  is  bound  to  ex- 
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plain  before  we  can  give  any  confidence  to  life  testimony, 
that  this  quack  medicine  is  of  any  essential  benefit  in  the 
gout.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  upwards  ot 
forty  years  ao,o.  The  pretensions  of  the  vendor  were  the 
same  as  those  of  all  quacks  ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  of  simples-,  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
laborious  researches  he  had  met  with  a  plant  whose  properties- 
were  before  unknown  ;  that  he  had  found  it  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary virtues  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases  ;  that  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  he  had  been  persuaded  to  publish  it, 
(that  is  to  say  to  vend  it),  and  it  was  announced  to  the  world 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  almost  every  disorder  incident 
to  the  human  body. 

Such  was  the  very  prohable  tale  of  M.  Husson,  and  ob- 
serve, reader,  that  this  was  forty  years  ago.  Of  its  particular 
use  in  the  gout,  M.  Hussoo  knew  nothing.  Thisnaa  been 
discovered  since.     The  following  is  Dr.  Jones's  statement : 

'Accident  led  to  this  knowledge:  some  persons,  subject  to- 
that,  disease,  took  the  Kan  Medicinale  during  a  paroxysm,  pro- 
bably as  a  cathartic-.  Tliey  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
their  pains  abate  in  a  few  hours,  and  soon  ^o  entirely  oil',  and 
that  they  get  rid  of  the  paroxysm  itself  in  two  or  three  days, 
which  in  its  ordinary  progress,  would  very  probably  have  lasted 
as  many  weeks.  A  number  of  similar  cases  bavins;  occurred., 
it  soon  became  known  that  this  remedy  really  had  great  in- 
fluence over  the  gout/ 

Now  if  this  is  the  truth,  and  if  there  is  no  mischief  at- 
tending its  use,  how  does  it  happen,  we  ask,  that  these  powers 
have  been  for  .so  long  a  series  of  years  unknown  in  England  I 
]t  is  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1778  that  the  Eau  Medicinale 
was  an  object  of  dispute  at  Paris;  that  pamphlets  were 
written  both  for  and  against  it,  and  papers  inserted  in  the 
periodical  works  or  public  journals.  It  has  been  used  since 
that  time  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  As 
curiosity  has  been  so  long  completely  awake,  how  strange  it 
is  then  that  the  most  remarkable  of  its  properties  has  re- 
mained in  a  manner  dormant,  and  almost  to  be  discovered  in 
London,  in  lb07  Dr.  Jones  tells  us  the  papers  written  by 
Husson  on  the  subject  of  his  medicine  were  collected  into 
a  volume.  The  cases  of  gout  are  less  numerous  than  thosq. 
of  other  diseases ;  and  though  the  terms  of  commendation 
are,  in  our  judgment,  highly  extravagant,,  it  seems  that  they 
refer  to  eases  which  had  happened  many  years  before  that 
period  ;  out  of  four  cases  which  Dr.  Jones  has  -selected  from 
his  publiculiou,  one  is  without  a  date,  and  the  three  otbess 
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arc  dated  hi  1783.  Instead  of  a  proof,  we  regard  such  tes- 
timony as  affording  strong  indications  that,  on  the  continent, 
the  folly  has  passed  its  acme,  and  is  either  whoily -spent  or 
greatly  on  the  decline.  But  it  seems  to  us  undeniable  that, 
if,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  the  credit  and  efficacy  of  a 
remedy  to  which  effects  almost  miraculous  have  been  as- 
cribed, is  still  precarious  and  the  subject  of  contention  ;  this 
can  be  accounted  for  upon  one  of  two  principles  only :  either 
the  facts  are  doubtful  and  the  benefit  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated; or  pernicious  consequences  have  been  found  to 
follow  from  the  immediate  and  apparent  relief. 

We  judge  of  men  from  their  companions.  Though  a 
man  may  never  have  held  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  yet 
if  he  be  observed  to  be  the  constant  associate  of  house- 
breakers or  pickpockets,  he  will  natuially  be  himself  set  down 
as  a  thief  or  a  swindler.  What  man  in  his  senses  looks  fofl 
sober  matters  of  fact  in  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  or 
the  exploits  of  Munchausen  ?  The  Eau  Medicinale  was 
recommended  by  Husson  as  a  panacea,  as  a  cure  for  all  sorts 
of  disorders.  We  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  the  testimony 
of  its  advocates  is  quite  as  strong  in  its  favour  with  regard 
to  almost  all  the  other  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  as  with, 
regard  to  gout.  But  Dr.  Jones  himself  does  not  affect  to 
believe  the  tales  that  have  been  told  of  its  power  in  curiug 
other  diseases.  What  then  can  have  made  him  so  credulous 
as  to  gout  ?  It  behoved  bim  to  shew  that  the  evidence  was 
exceptionable  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  J  which  he 
has  neither  done  nor  attempted  to  do.  He  will  say  perhaps 
that  physicians  of  competent  judgment,  Dr.  Dejean  of  Caen, 
Dr.  Chretien  of  Montpellier,  Dr.  Wolfe  of  Warsaw,  have 
been  convinced,  and  have  published  their  conviction.  Very 
well,  Sir;  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Caen,  Mont- 
pellier, and  Warsaw  may  possess  their  Dr.  Joneses  as  well  as 
London.  But  besides  this,  we  ask  again,  have  physicians 
withheld  their  testimony  with  respect  to  other  disorders? 
'  Husson,'  we  are  told,  *  has  published  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  various  disorders,  performed  by  this  remedy,  many 
of  them  apparently  tcell  atttited.7  We  suppose  this  meaus 
attested  by  physiciaus.  Why  then  is  the  testimony  in  gout 
to  be  believed,  and  the  same  testimony  in  ether  diseases  to  be 
disbelieved  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  chief  agent,  who  is  called  the  inventor 
of  this  medicine,  bears  the  same  impression  of  imposture,-' 
which  stamps  all  the  actions  of  nostrum-mongers  and  deceivers, 
who  thrive  by  the  credulity  of  mankind'.  The  dose  of  this' 
medicine  if.  very  small,  and  it  is  to  be   taken  commonly  but 
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once.  This  would  seem  like  great  tenderness  to  the  patient } 
but  then  the  price  is  enormous.  Whatever,  therefore,  are  its 
powers  or  its  virtues,  they  will  be  confined  to  the  opulent. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  being  precluded  from> 
the  use  of  the  eau  niediciuale,  will  ever  be  reckoned  an  aggra- 
vation of   the  evils  of  poverty. 

However,  let  Dr.  Jones  tell  us  his  own  story  about  the 
effects  of  his  nostrum.  The  following  paragraph,  we  believe, 
contains  nearly  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known  of  its  admi- 
nistration  and  alleged    effects. 

'  The  whole  contents  of  the  bottle  are  intended  by  Hussori 
for  a  dose,  but  there  are  many  cases,  to  be  presently  considered 
where  only  half  that  quantity  should  be  administered  :  but: 
where  there  are  no  circumstances  ,to  forbid  it,  the  full  dose  may 
betaken.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  first  mixt 
with  rather  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  should  be 
taken  on  an  emj>ty  stomach,  and  any  part  of  the  day  nay  be 
chosen,  but  the  most  convenient  time  is  certainly  at  night.  The 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  warmth  and  quiet  of  the  bed,  seem 
to  be  favourable  to  its  producing  the  desired  effects,  and  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  its  disturbing  the  btomach  and  bowels  to  any  great 
degree.  Jts  operation  may  be  advantageously  promoted,  by  an 
infusion  of  peppermint,  penny-royal,  or  other  aromatic  herbs, 
or  of  ginger  tea,  of  which  the  patient  may  drink  freely  from 
time  to  time. 

•  It  happens,  for  the  most  part,  that  in  four  or  five  hoars  after 
taking  the  remedy,  the  patient  begins,  however  severe  the  pa- 
roxysm may  be,  to  experience  a  diminution  of  pain.  He.  gene- 
rally falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  awakes  in  the  morning,  nearly, 
or  quite  free  from  suffering;  and  often  begins  already  to  enjoy 
seine  returning  use  of  the  allcctedlimb.  About,  ibis  time,  he 
commonly  feels  a  considerable  nausea,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  and  this  is  followed  by  some  bilious  stools..  In  the 
mean  time,  the  paroxysm  goes  on  diminishing  ;  and  on  the  third, 
or  even  on  the  second  day,  little  more  of  it  remains,  than  a 
swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  parts,  which  soon  go  off,  leaving  the 
patient  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 

'  The  above  is  the  common  manner  in  which  the  medicine  has 
operated  in  the  cases  I  have  observed.  But  it  produces*  other 
effects  no  less  singular  and  deserving  attention.  Together  with 
the  diminution  of  pain,  there  is  an  abatement  of  fever  and  irri- 
tation, and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  pulse- 
is  often'  reduced  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  in  many  in-, 
stances,  considerably  more.  At  the  same  time,  a  moderate  dia- 
phoresis, not  u usually  takes  place,  and  the  febrile  symptoms,, 
which  are  often  considerable  in  the  gouty  paroxysm,  soon  dis-. 
appear  altogether.  It  very  frequently,  also,  acts  as  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  its  operation,  in  this  wa.y,  lasts,  sometimes,  sev.er.ai 
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days.     The  effects  may   not  be,  in    every  ease  apparent,  but  I 
believe  tbat  they-;dways  happen  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

'  Though  the  paroxysm  In.-  beep  removed,  in  a  great  part  of 
the  cases  1  have  Been,  in  the  way  above  described,  the  time  iu 
which  this  is  effected,  varies  under  different  circumstaiu 
Several  persons  have  got  rid  of  a  smart  fit  the  next  day,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  about,  and  even  go  abroad.  In  others,  it  has 
yielded  more  slowly,  and,  though  a  single  dose  has,  in  generaT, 
been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  attack,  yet  it  does  not  always 
effect  it  completely.  Should,  therefore,  an  J  painful  sensations 
remain,  after  I  WO  or  three  days,  iu  the  affected  part,  it  may  be 
advisable  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy.  In  such  cases, 
half  the  bottle  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the 
remaining  symptoms;  if  not,  it  may  be  repeated  iu  the  same,  or 
in  a  still  smaller  quantity,  according  to  circumstances.' 

W  e  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  though  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced,  that  the  eau  medieinale  has  a  real  power  over  the 
gouty  paioxysm;  we  have  heard  it  asserted  by  Cool  and  un- 
biased metl,  that  such  is  the  fact.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  we1 
know  how  liable  men  are  to  be  deceived,  and  that  the  gout  Is, 
of  all  diseases,  that  in  which  the  Buffi  rers  deceive  themselves 
the  most  freauentiy.  W  e  have  si  i  n  repeatedly  paroxysms  of 
gout,  which  seemed  completely  formed,  and  threatened  a  long 
confinement,  vanish  by  the  exhibition  of  a  warm  purge  (under 
the  name  of  gout  cordial),  or  i  vt  n  spontaneously.  Tl 
occurrences  arc  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  tire  decline  of 
life.  The  gout,  too,  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination. A  sudden  tenor  .has  been  known  to  restore,  in  a 
moment,  ihe  use  of  a  man's  limbs.  The  application  of  cold 
water  will  take  off  gout,  though  it  will  not  remove  any  fixed 
inflammation.  It  will  shift  about  from  one  joint  to  another, 
or  to  the  bowels,  stomach,  lungs,  or  brain.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  a  nervous  affection,  than  of  a  true  inflammatory  nature, 
however  imposing  the  appearances  may  be.  This  renders  very 
precarious  the  result  of  all  experiments  oh  the  simple  gouty 
oxysm ;  and  the  evidence  necessary  to  convince  men  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  scepticism,  must  be  much  stronger  than 
any  which  our  doctor  has  here  product  d. 

Had  Dr.  Jones,  instead  of  retailing  the  stories  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  my  Lord  Essex  and  his  butler,  and  Baron  de  Roll, 
taken  his  cargo  of  little  bottles,  which  he  procured  from  his 
patron,  Mr.  R.  Gaufurd,  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  (he  resides  within  twenty  paces  of  it),  given  them 
as  a  night  draught  to  some  of  the  patients,  and  told  us  what 
himself  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  had  observed, 
ho  would  have  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  his  station  in  so- 
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ciety,  and  the  public  would  have  heard  his  report  with  satis- 
faction. We  have  been  told,  by  most  respectable  authority, 
that  the  eau  medicinale,  so  administered,  (the  patient  being 
ignorant  of  what  lie  was  taking),  lias  been  quite  inert,  even  in 
gout.  It  is  upon  record,  that  much  more  surprising  effects 
were  ascribed  to  the  metallic  tractors,  and  in  gout  too,  than 
any  which  are  produced  in  this  publication.  We  arc  exer- 
cising then  no  more  than  a  proper  caution,  in  still  doubting 
whether  the  supposed  benciicial  effects  here  alleged,  are  not 
wholly  imaginary. 

Cut  granting    it    to   be    proved,  that  the  eau   medicinale 
really  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  it  still  remains  a  question, 
whether  it  does  good  or  harm  to  the  patient.     It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  this  man  or  the  other  man  are  still  alive  and  hearty.     So 
are   some  dram-drinkers,  at  the  age,   perhaps,  of  fourscore. 
But  is   it  a  safe  experiment  to  the  real  invalid,  the  man    of 
shaken  nerves  and  feeble  stamina  ?     .All  analogy  is  against  the 
use  of  remedies  which  prevent  the  gouty  action  from  settling 
oh  the  extremities.     In  what  way  the  pain  and   inflammation 
operate  as  a  relief  to  the  constitution,  we  cannot  say;  but  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  established  the   fact.      Cvery    medical 
man,  and  almost  every  gouty  person,  knows  the  mischief  done 
by   the  Portland  powder.     It  is  but  as  yesterday  that   Dr. 
Kinglake  attempted  to  introduce  the  cold  immersion;  and  it 
seems  unquestionable,  that  the  practice  had  the  effect  ascribed 
to  it.     But  it  seemed  ascertain,  that  the  health  suffered,  so 
that  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  favour  the  experiment, 
were  obliged  to  renounce  it.     We  see  no  reason  to  think,  that 
the  present  experiment,  (taking  for  granted,  that  this  nostrum 
has  a  real  power),  will  be  attended  with  any  other  result.  But 
to  determine  this,  the  experience  of  some  years  is  necessary. 
English   experience  is,    with  regard   to  this  point,  absolutely 
nothing.     It  has  not  been    used  in  London  two  years;  and 
most  of  the  cases  cited  in  its  behalf,  have  occurred  during  the 
■present  year.     If  it  should  eventually  prove  mischievous,  what 
compensation  can  Dr.  Jones  make  to  society  for  the  part  he  is 
taking?     In  the  mean  time,  however,  *.  as  the  speculation  has 
turned  out  a  good  one,'  some  individuals  will  make  fortunes. 
What  signifies  it   then,  how  many  families  are  thrown  into 
distress  ? 

We  think  that  the  national  character  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  support  and  importance  given  to  fooleries  of  this  nature  by 
persons  of  influence  in  the  state.  The  English  nation  pos- 
sesses abundance  of  good  sense,  intellect,  activity,  and  energy. 
The  deeds  performed  by  the  true  efficient  part  of  the  English 
community, our  nayal  officers,  our  military  men,  our  merchants,. 
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and  our  philosophers,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  nation 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  it  makes  us  blush  to  observe 
the  clatter  made  in  the  first  circles  of  the  metropolis  about  a 
quack  medicine,  which  has  been  well  known  at  Paris  for  forty 
years;  foreigners,  we  infer,  will  set  us  down  as  no  better  than 
a  «ct  of  gossiping  oFd  wives.  Indolence,  luxury,  and  sensu- 
ality, are  the  true  causes  of  the  gout.  Those  who  expect  to 
cure  it  b>  medicines,  are  labouring  to  alter  the  course  of 
nature.  In  the  animal  system,  the  laws  of  existence  areas 
fixed,  necessary,  and  definitive  as  in  the  material  world. 

P.  S.  Since  we  have  written  the  above,  two  reports  have 
reached  us.  The  one  is,  that  the  nostrum  of  Dr.  Jones  is  not 
the  true  eau  nvidicinale;  but  a  spurious  imitation.  This 
would  be  comical  enough,  should  it  be  true.  But  the  other  is 
much  more  serious.  In  the  New  Medical  Physical  Journal, 
it  is  broadly  averted,  that  this  medicine  is  at  this  moment  pro- 
hibited at  Paris,  it  having  been  observed  to  produce  sudden 
deaths.  Is  the  assertion  of  its  being  prohibited,  a  fact  or  a 
falsehood?  We  think  Dr.  Jones  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
answer  this  question.  The  pages  of  the  publication  in  which 
it  has  appear*  d,  are  open  to  him.  The  world  w  ill  judge  of 
him  from  the  candour  with  which  be  admits,  or  his  alacrity  in 
refuting  the  charge.  Silence  we  shall  deem  a  confession 
of  its  tiuth.  i 


Art.  X. —  Northern  Garlands.  The  Bishopric  Garland ; 
or,  Durham  Minstrel;  a  choice  Collection  of  excellent 
Songs.  The  Yorkshire  Garland,  a  curious  Collection  of 
Old  and  New  Songs.  The  Northumberland  Garland; 
or,  NtTCcast/e  Nightingale;  a  matchless  Collection  of 
famous  Songs.  tft-Cbuntry  Chorister.     An  w«- 

parulleled  variety  of  excellent  Songs.     Edited  by  the  late 
Joseph  Ritson,  li.sq.fcp.  810.     London,  Triphook,  1810. 

Art.  XI-  Gammer  Gurtons  Garland;  or,  The  Nursery 

of  Parw.^uS;  a    choke    Collection  of  pretty  Songs  and 

es,  for  the  amusement  of  alt  tittle  Children  who  can 

nather  read  nor  run,  fcp.  8vo.  London,  Triphook,  1810. 

THE  growing  scarcity  of  Mr.  Ritson's  publications  is  the 
best  proof  of  their  utility  in  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
language  aud  the  manners  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  temper 
of  the  man  is  every  day  coming  forth  in  a  more  unamiabje 
light,  since,  with  all  his  savage  ravings  about  the  inaccuracy 
of  others,  deeper  research  than  his,  is  constantly  proving  him 
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to  have  been  as  inaccurate  as  the  best  of  them.  This  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  to  all  black-letter  men  ;  and  should  teach  them 
to  be  cautious  how  they  set  themselves  above  the  old  adage., 
kumanum  est  crrare. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  re-edited  by  the  la- 
borious Mr,  Haslewood,  who  thus  accounts  for  its  appear- 
ance : 

«  While  the  spacious  pages  of  the  county  historian  are  too 
exclusively  engrossed  by  topographical  surveys,  genealogical, 
tables,  statistical  numbers,  or  agricultural  refinements/  the 
humble  and  amusing  village  strains,  founded  upon  the  squabbles 
of  a  wake,  tales  of  untrue  love,  mperstitious  rumours,  or  mira- 
culous traditions  of  the  hamlet,  are  very  slightly  regarded,  if 
not  glanced  over  unnoted.  A  county  garland  is  one  of  those 
minor  publications  scarcely  considered  worthy  the  attention  of  a 
county  editor;  and  from  the  motley  basket  of  an  itinerary 
mendicant,  the  reader  is  alone  supplied  with  such  an  entertain- 
ment. To  glean  for  each  county  its  appropriate  ballads  might, 
therefore,  be  an  acceptable  task.  If  they  neither  vied  for  ad- 
ventures with  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  nor  eclipsed  the  gallant 
knight  and  courtly  dame  in  marvellous  amours,  yet  their  cha- 
racteristics would  be  a  just  and  faithful  representation  of  do- 
mestic manners  and  provincial  customs;  they  would  exhibit 
nature  without  the  soil  of  art,  and  "  the  short  and  simple  an- 
nals" of  the  rustic  would  often  be  found  preserved  in  the  ditty, 
which  at  her  wheel  the  village  maiden  sings.' 

It  may  be  easy  to  jumble  together  a  parcel  of  songs,  of  all 
dates,  and  upon  all  subjects,  indiscriminately,  and  from  their 
historical  allusions,  or  novelty  of  romantic  incident,  excite 
and  partly  gratify  curiosity  :  but  this  medley  must  fail  to 
convey  an  equal  interest  with  the  record  of  some  domestic 
tale,  founded  upon  the  attractive  scenes  of  youth;  when, 
however  rude  the  combination  of  language  and  numbers, 
our  partiality  may  be  said  to  •  grow  with  our  growth.'  To 
the  mind  that  has  once  imbibed  an  hereditary  love  of  rural 
haunts,  fancy  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  toil  of  worldly 
pursuits,  or  the  visiting  of  foreign  climes,  can  mock  the 
lapse  of  time,  and,  like  the  wandering  Swiss,  still  fondly 
picture  home,  and  dwell  with  enthusiastic  delight  on  native 
strains. 

'  For  the  place  of  his  nativity,*  the  late  Mr.  Ritson  seems  to 
have  felt  a  strong  attachment ;  and  to  that  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  his  first  collecting   and  publishing  the  following 

-*- — . _ —  . 

'  *  Stockton  upon  Tees.' 
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trifles;  though  a  similar  attachment  must  also  have  been  felt  iu 
general  by  his  readers:  for  of  those  trifles,  it  can  be  recorded  on 
his  own  authority,  that  "  they  sold  better  than  any  other  of  his 
various  publications."  Some  of  the  pieces  he  described  as  ga- 
thered *'  orally,"  others  were  "  sung  in  the  market-place;"  but 
in  an  embodied  form  they  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and 
become  exceedingly  rare.  By  the  obliging  assistance  of  four 
distinguished  collectors  (whom  it  might  be  considered  rather 
ostentatious  to  name,  on  so  slight  an  occasion),  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  reprint  each  article  from  the  text  of  Mr.  Ritson.' — 
p.  v — vii. 

These  observations  are  very  just,  and  much  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  hitherto  seen  from  Mr.  Haslewood's  p>  n. 
We  think  the  Garlands  were  quite  worth  reprinting,  and 
wish  that  some  tasteful  selector  would  present  us  with  the 
cream  of  the  largest  collection  of  old  garlands  we  ever  saw, 
which  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gutch  of  Bristol. 
In  the  '  Garlands'  before  us,  will  be  found  the  excellent 
Yorkshire  song  of  '  York,  York,  for  my  money,'  which  is 
given  in  Evans's  old  ballads ;  and  as  for  the  ancient  ballad 
of  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne,  and  the  modern  one  of  Chevy- 
Chase,  which  are  given  in  Percv's  Reliques,  they  are  quite 
at  home  in  Ritson's  '  Noithuinlnnlntid  Garland.'  The  sixth 
song  in  the  '  North  Country  Chorister'  is  entitled  *  The 
Bonny  Scot  made  a  Gentleman,'  and  is  in  idea  and  manner 
very  similar  to  the  rare  \  old  ballad'  of  '  JocLie  is  grownc 
a  Gentleman,'  which  we  quoted  iu  our  review  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Evans's  new  edition.*  We  are  surprised  that  it  should  have 
escaped  his  notice;  and  suppose  that  it  was  before  Mr. 
Ritson  met  with  his  ballad,  that  he  denied  the  existence  of 
Mr.  Evans's.  The  burthen  of  the  former  is  not  so  stioging 
as  that  of  the  latter; 

1  Ila,  ha,  ha,  by  sweet  St.  Ann, 
Jockie  is  growne  a  gentleman;' 

but  there  is  an  appropriate  piece  of  satire  iu  its  last  stanza 
but  one,-  which  that  song  is  without.  We  shall  quote  the 
whole  song,  that  our  readers  may  compare  the  two. 

The  bonny  Scot  made  a  Gentleman. 


'  O  Jockey,  O  Jockey,  before  you  go  away, 
One  word  with  you,  I  pray  you  slay  ; 


*  Vol.  xx.  p.  166. 
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How  carne  you  now  so  gallant  and  gay, 

Thou  wert  but  a  beggar  the  other  day  ? 
Bonny  Scot,  we  ail  witness  can, 
That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 

*  Thy  blue  Bonnet,  when  thou  came  hither, 
Could  scarce  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather  ; 
But  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  hat  and  feather, 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither. 

Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

*  Thy  shoes  on  thy  feet  when  thou  cam'st  from  plough, 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  Scots  cow  ; 

But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  a  rare  Spanish  leather, 
And  deck't  with  roses  altogether. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

'  Thy  stockings  they  were  made  of  a  neat  blue, 
They  scarce  cost  six-pence  when  they  were  new, 
But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  another  hue, 
With  silken  garters  down  to  thy  shoe. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

*  Thy  waistcoat  and  doublet  they  were  but  thin, 
Where  many  a  great  louse  has  harbour'd  in  ; 
But  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  scarlet  red, 

With  srtver  and  gold  lace  all  bespread. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

«  Thy  shirt  which  thou  used  to  wear  on  thy  back, 
Was  made  off  the  web  of  a  coarse  hop-sack; 
But  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  rare  Holland  fine, 
Bought  with  the  rare  [old]  English  coin. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

1  Thy  bands  and  thy  cuffs,  which  thou  Ms'd  to  wear, 
Was  scarce  wash'd  three  times  in  a  whole  year; 
But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  a  cambrick  clear, 
And  deck'd  with  lace  up  to  the  ear. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

*  Thy  gloves  they  were  made  of  a  threaden  stitch, 
Thou  kept  on  thy  hands  to  hide  the  itch; 

But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  kid  leather,  I'm  told, 
And  trimmed  about  with  ribbons  of  gold. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

*  Thy  sword  at  thy  *  *  *  *  was  a  great  black  blade, 
With  a  great  basket  hilt  of  iron  made  ; 

But  [now]  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side, 
And  huffling  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 
Bouny  Scot,  &c.' 
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Our  fair  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  original  of  a 
favourite  song  of  their's;  upon  which  a  note  is  written, 
which  from  its  want  of  gallantly,  we  take  to  be  Mr.  Rit- 
son's :  '  This  song  has  lately  been  introduced  ii|>on  the  stage 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  knew  neither  the  words  nor  the  tune* 
A«  for  the  words,  we  think  Mrs.  Jordan  has  judiciously 
altered  them  ;  and,  pray,  what  is  the  right  June? 

The  New  Highland  Lad. 


4  There  was  a  Highland  laddie  courted  a  lawland  las?, 
There  was,  &c. 

He  prnmis'd  for  to  marry  her,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  when  ; 
And  'twas  all  in  her  heart  j-he  luv'd  her  Highland  man. 

•  Oh  where,  and  oh  where  does  your  Highland  lad-lie  dwell? 
Oh  where,  &c. 

He  lives  in  merry  Scotland  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell ; 
And  I  vow  in  my  heart  1  love  my  laddie  well. 

•  What  cloaths,  O  what  cloaths  does  your  Highland  laddie 

wear  ? 
What  cloaths,  &c. 

His  coat  is  of  a  Saxon  green,  his  waistcoat  of  the  plaid  ; 
And  its  all  in  my  heart  I  love  my  Highland  lad. 

*  Oh  wher£,  and  oh  where  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone? 
Oh  where.  &c. 

He's  gone  to  fight  the  [faithless]  French  whilst  George  is  on 

the  throne. 
And  1  vow  in  my  heart  I  do  wish  him  safe  at  home. 

'  And  if  my  Highland  laddie  should  chance  to  come  no  more. 

And  if,  &c. 

They'll    call    my    child   a  loose-begot,    myself   a   common 

And  I  vow  in  my  heart  I  do  wish  him  safe  on  shore, 

*  And  if  my  Highland  laddie  should  chance  for  to  die, 
And  if,  &.c. 

The  bagpipes  shall  play  over  him,  I'll  lay  me  down  and  cry, 
And  I  vow  in  my  heart  I  love  my  Highland  boy.  , 

'  And  if  my  Highland  laddie  should  chance  to  come  again, 

And  if,  Sec. 

The   parson  he   should  marry  us,  and  the  clerk   shall  say 

amen, 
And  1  vow  in  my  heart  I  love  my  Highland  man.' 

Mr.  Triphook's  ■  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland'  is  a  collec- 
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tiou  of  all  the  unmeaning  nursery-songs,  which  are  handed 
down  from  one  gossip  to  another,  and  which  we  were  in  hopes 
the  intelligent  little  books  now  published  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren, were  daily  superseding.  Mr.  Triphook  has  been  weak 
enough  to  record  the  meanest  of  these  silly  slobberings  of  the 
Muse,  which,  however  ancient  be  their  origin,  can  throw  not, 
the  least  glimpse  of  light  upon  ancient  manners,  because  as 
fast  as  their  allusions  or  words  become  antiquated,  they  are 
carefully  changed  by  the  nurse  into  something  more  intelli- 
gible ;  and  thus,  as  they  were  at  first  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  poetry,  they  are  now  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade. 
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Art.  11. — A  Series  of  Discourses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  h[n  the  Rev.  M.  .1.  Navlor,  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Fenitfone, 
Lecturer  at  the  farish  Church,  Wakejteld,  and  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.     London,  Muwman,  1810.  8vo.  pp.  467. 

AMONG  other  reasons  which  the  author  assigns  for  the  pre- 
sent publieation,  is  one,  which  we  hope,  by  operating  on  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  will  augment  the  sale  of  his  book.  He 
says,  he  entertained  a  hope  that,  '  by  this  means,  he  might  con- 
tribute something  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  an  infant 
family,  for  which  he  has  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
vide.' These  sermons  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

'  The  necessity  of  carefully  examining  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

'  On  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  The  miracles  of  Jesus  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 

*  The  prophecies  of  Jesus  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 

«  '  Observations  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.    ' 
'  Observations  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

*  Observations  on  the  apostles  and  first  witnesses  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

'  Observations  on  the  apostles  and  first  witnesses  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

'  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  The  credibility  of  the  original  witnesses  of  Christianity. 

'  The  publicity  of  the  first  origin  of  Christianity. 
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'  Reflections  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  christian  religion. 
'  The  beneficial  effects  which  Christianity  has  produced  in 
the  world. 

*  The  connection  of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  revilation. 

'  Rectitude  of  conduct  of  more  value  than  rectitude  of 
opinion. 

*  The  danger  of  evil  habit*,  and  the  importance  of  a  good 
education. 

These  discourses  are  not  remarkable  for  any  novelty  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration;  but  the  author  has  put  together  the  usual 
common  places  on  the  different  topics  in  a  manner  which  docs 
honour  to  his  good  sense  and  christian  moderation.  Mr.  Naylor 
enforces  the  leading  evidences  of  Christianity  with  perspicuity 
and  earnestness;  nor  does  he  weaken  the  cause  which  he  de- 
fends, by  insisting,  with  an  ill-timed  zeal,  on  points  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  of  of  secondary  importance.  The  following  extract 
Will  show  the  spirit  in  which  this  volume  is  composed: 

'  Vain,  foolish  mortals !  think  ye  that  the  cause  of  God  can 
require  support  from  the  feeble  arm  of  man  !  Think  je  that 
Almighty  power  and  goodness  cannot  cause  his  light  to  shine 
through  the  world,  unless  its  progress  be  directed  by  the  glim- 
mering ray  of  human  wisdom!  Think  ye  that  the  celestial 
truth,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  needs  the 
assistance  of  puny  man  to  preserve  it  from  falling!  Was  it  by 
the  guidance  of  human  wisdom,  or  the  aid  of  human  power, 
that  the  word  of  God  first  gnew  so  mightily  and  prevailed  t  As- 
suredly not.  God,  at  (hat  time,  chose  the  -weak  things  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  nighty  ;  and  the  foolish  things  of  this  workl 
to  confound  the  prudent.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  pride  and  power  of 
man,  the  cause  of  Christ  triumphed  over  every  opposition,  till 
multitudes,  of  various  climes  and  nations,  became  obedient  to  its 
yoke. 

*  Look,  too,  at  him  who  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  who  was  himself  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
Did  he  endeavour  to  repress  error  by  railing,  or  drive  men  into 
the  way  of  truth  by  the  violence  of  contention  }  No.  Mildness 
was  the  spirit  with  which  he  addressed  the  mistaken-.  Calm 
reasoning  was  the  only  weapon  with  which  he  assailed  even  the 
extravagance  of  the  Sadducees.  The  severity  of  his  censures 
was  all  directed  against  vice  and  hypocrisy,  against  them  who 
said,  but  did  not.  Theirs  was  in  bis  estimation  the  worst  of 
errors— errors  which  could  never  be  too  earnestly  exploded. 

'  We  profess  that  this  Jesus  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our- 
faith ;  do  we  not,  therefore,  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be 
imitators  of  him  P  In  a  situation,  in  which  passion  and  preju- 
dice are  liable  to  lead  us  astray,  he  has  left  us  an  important 
example  which  we  shall  do  well  diligently  to  observe.  We  feel 
aealous  for  the  truth,  and  it  is  goody  it  is  right,  to  be  zealously 
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affected  always  in  a  good  thing.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  did 
not  hesitate  to  defend  the  truth,  and  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the 
Sadducees.  Neither  let  us  forbear  to  do  the  same,  with  all  the 
ability  that  we  possess.  But,  when  displaying  our  zeal  in  this 
laudable  cause,  let  us  take  care  that  this  zeal  be  always  tem- 
pered with  meekness.  Jesus,  who  was  himself  the  oracle  of 
truth,  suffered  no  bitterness  of  speech  to  proceed  out  of  his  mouth, 
even  when  combating  opinions  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency. 
Shall  we,  then,  who  are  but  weak,  fallible  men,  assail  our  brother 
with  words  of  acrimony  ?  We  are  not  ourselves  exempt  from  all 
mistakes.  We  are  not  possessed  of  undeviating  infallibility. 
How  know  we,  then,  that  we  are  certainly  right  ?  How  are  we 
enabled  positively  to  say  that  he  has  not  attained  the  truth,  and 
we  ourselves  fallen  into  error  ? 

'  But,  grant  that  his  errors  are  ever  so  gross,  ever  so  flagrant, 
from  us  they  call  for  pity,  rather  than  anger, — for  winning 
mildness,  rather  than  disgusting  severity.  We  may  confirm  him 
in  his  errors,  but  we  never  can  convince  him,  by  abuse  and  rail- 
ing. By  mildness  of  language  only  can  we  persuade  him  to. 
listen  to  our  arguments,  by  temperance  of  discussion  alone  can 
We  convince  him  that  ouis  is  the  cause  of  truth.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  yet  as  christians  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  our  weak 
brethren,  and  to  love  one  another  in  sincerity,  in  obedience  to  the 
new  commandment  of  our  blessed  Lord.  But  anger  and  bitterness 
of  contehtion  form  no  attributes  of  this  love,  and  bear  no  con- 
formity to  the  pattern  he  has  left  us  in  his  own  conduct.  He 
treated  even  the  Sadducees  with  mildness,  notwithstanding  the 
extravagance  of  their  tenets.  He  directed  his  most  energetic 
feproofs  against  the  not  heretical,  but  proud  and  hypocritical, 
Pharisees.  In  all  this,  he  clearly  evinced  how  much  more 
highly  he  eiteemed  rectitude  of  conduct  than  rectitude  of 
©pinion.' 

,    POLITICS. 

4 

Art.  13. — A  clear,  fair,  and  candid  Investigatien  of  the  Population, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom ;  with  a  full  Refuta- 
tion of  all  Mr.  Malthus's  Principles,  proving  from  infallible  Docu- 
ments, that  our  Population  is  rapidly  decreasing,  from  the  high  price 
of  Grain,  and  the  long  and  unfortunate  war ;  ajid  if  not  remedied, 
England  may  fall.  Also  shewing  the  great  Impolicy  of  the  late  Corn 
Mill,  and  that  the  high  price  of  Grain  has  been  the  Cause  of  the  lat* 
Blights.    London,  Mawman,  1810. 

THE  title  will  probably  lead  our  readers  to  imagine  that  this 
is  rather  an  eccentric  production.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed 
In  this  conjecture.  *  But  amid  some  eccentric  remarks  and  many 
violations  of  orthoepy  and  syntax,  no  small  portion  of  good 
sehse  pervades  the  pamphlet;  and  many  of  the  reflections 
evince  such  force  and  acutene63  of  mind,  as  induce  ws  to  over- 
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look  the  defects  of  the  composition.  We  will  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages. Speaking  of  the  state  of  Holland,  previous  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  that  country  in  the  volcanic  crater  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  author  addressing  Mr.  Malthus,  says, 

*  This  country/  (Holland)  *  cuts  up  your  boasted  system,  your 
new  lights,  by  the  root.  Sir,  we  have  comparatively  a  more 
extensive  foreign  trade,  and  more  colonial  emigrations  than  Hol- 
land ;  and  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  your  boasted  pages,  it  should  impoverish  her 
more  than  any  other  cause.  As  in  unhealthy  countries  the  mor- 
tality must  fall  most  upon  the  weak,  that  is  children;  and  your 
laboured  volumes  shew,  that  children  dying  exhausts  the  wealth 
of  a  country;  as  all  those  that  die,  the  expences  are  lost  to  the 
community,  as  they  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  to  benefit  the  stale. 

'  Vet,  Sir,  here  is  a  country  formed  of  marshes,  obtained  from 
the  sea,  having  a  population,  wealth,  power  and  commerce  above 
any  other  country  of  the  same  extent ;  till  this  hydra-headed 
monster,  war,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  politics  have  almost  ruined  it. 

'  Sir,  I  will  confidently  tell  you,  that  this  industrious  country 
directly  overthrows  your  weak  supercilious  hypothesis,  viz.  that 
commerce  has  outstripped  agriculture;  which  I  find  is  now  the 
cant  phrase  of  our  agriculturists.  The  Hollanders  grow  no 
corn,  Sir,  experience  no  famine,  have  bread  at  a  regular  and  low 
price,  and  their  industry  pours  wealth  into  their  country ;  and 
happily  they  have  no  agricultural  societies  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  grain.  You  see,  Sir,  the  great  Hume,  whom  such  a  feeble 
author  as  you  should  reverence,  was  right  when  he  says,  •'  that 
the  riches  of  a  country  consist  in  its  industry,"  though  you, 
with  your  new  lights,  contradict  it.' 

'  France  calls  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  let  us  glory  in  the 
name  ;  he  would  give  ten  landholders  for  one  shopkeeper.  See 
what  a  small  speck  we  are  upon  the  globe,  and  what  a  figure  we 
have  lately  cut  upon  the  continent.  The  only  power  that  had 
resisted  Buonaparte.  But  let  us  become  a  nation  confined  to 
our  barren  soil  and  lands,  purely  agriculturalists,  and  even  Hol- 
land's barren  marshes,  with  trade,  would  be  superior  to  us.  In 
the  cool  disquisition  of  argument,  what  is  a  land  owner  ?  a 
country  gentleman,  a  respectable  man,  but  a  mere  drone  in  the 
state.  No ;  it  is  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  that  is  the 
active  and  valuable  member  of  the  state.  It  is  them  that  has 
given  England  such  consequence.  See  in  the  course  of  history 
what  small  states  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  figure  they  have 
made.  Even  the  barren  marshes  of  Holland  have  often  con- 
tended aloue  with  England.'  m 

*  No  state  can  be  powerful,  populous,  and  wealthy,  as  an  agri- 
cultural one.  England,  which  is  the  best  cultivated  country, 
does  not  employ,  according  to  the  Population  Act,  one  fifth  of  the 
people  in  agriculture.  Then  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's  plan,, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  other  part  ?    The  poor  laws  should  be 
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abolished,  he  says ;  then  they  must  be  literally  starved.  What 
will  become  of  our  revenue,  and  what  will  become  of  our  king- 
dom, when  it  has  lost  its  population  ?  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  I  can  put  to  the  land  owner,  what  will  become  of  his 
produce?  there  will  be  no  home  market  to  take  off  its  surplus; 
no  monopoly.  It  will  then  be  an  exporting  nation  of  corn, 
which  Mr.  Malthus  so  anxiously  wishes,  and  no  revenue  by 
Which  he  can  get  a  bounty,  his  corn  must  then  be  below  in 
price  the  produce  of  the  continent;  as  there  would  be  the  ex- 
pence  of  shipping  it  for  their  market.  Besides  every  country 
that  has  no  inhabitants  but  agriculturists,  must  be  liable  to  fa- 
mine; for' when  the  crops  fail,  as.  they  are  the  only  riches  of 
the  country,  there  will  be  no  wealth  to  purchase  foreign  corn.' 

'  What  makes  an  acre  of  ground  of  so  much  more  value  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  ?  It  is  her  commerce/ 

The  author  among  other  topics  argues  against  the  imposition 
of  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  He  thinks  this  bounty 
a  sacrifice  of  one  part  of  the  community  to  the  avarice  of  the 
rest;  and  he  deems  it  hard  that  people  should  pay  a  bounty  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  the  article  dearer;  The  most 
effectual  bounty  on  the  growth  of  corn  is  the  increase  of  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity.  During  the  Ame- 
rican war,  when  our  commerce  and  manufactures  were  compa- 
ratively at  a  very  low  ebb,  corn,  as  the  author  remarks,  '  though 
we  were  feeding  our  army  in  America,  sold  very  low,  so  that 
the  farmers  never  had  so  bad  a  market  for  their  produce/  But 
in  the  present  revolutionary  conflict,  when  this  country  became 
in  a  great  measure  the  commercial  mart  and  manufactory  for 
the  whole  world,  agriculture  has  been  prosecuted  with  redoubled 
2eal,  and  corn  has  fetched  a  higher  price  than  it  ever  did  before. 
The  latter  effect  indeed,  of  the  exorbitant  increase  in  the  money- 
price  of  corn,  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  exorbitant  issue  of 
a  paper  currency,  which  has  enhanced  the  nominal  value  of 
every  article  of  subsistence. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  know  how  the  author 
solves  the  paradox  in  his  title  page,  that  'the  high  price  of  grain 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  late  blights/  This  he  has  done  with 
no  common  ingenuity. 

4  Without  a  great  stock  of  cattle/  says  he,  *  no  farmer  can 
cultivate  his  land  to  advantage;  not  only  to  breed  manure,  but 
also  to  eat  off  his  mucilage  crops,  turnips,  clover,  &c.  therefore 
instead  of  commerce  outstripping  agriculture,  no  country  can 
%e  properly  cultivated  without  commerce,  not  only  to  consume 
its  produce,  particularly  of  animal  food,  but  likewise  affording 
capitalto  improve  wealth.  But  capital  has  its  limits;  for  if 
the  ground  is  pushed  too  much  beyond  its  powers  or  strength, 
it  will  only  produce  an  knpoverished  grain,  which  has  been  the 
case  lately. 
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«  Mr.  Malthus,  and  many  agricultural  writers,  talk  as  if 
ground  might  be  pushed  to  any  point;  but  the  late  failures,  or 
blight?,  have  directly  shewn  them  their  error.  The  ground 
must  have  ease,  and  that  is  best  done  by  alternately  a  mucilage 
crop,  and  it  eat  off  the  ground.  And  to  prove  incnntestibly 
that  our  late  failures  have  been  owing  to  pushing  nature  beyond 
her  power,  and  not  to  the  seasons,  or  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  plants: 
that  amidst  all  these  failures,  fresh  land  always  produced  good 
grain.  But  if  it  had  been  owing  to  the  seasons,  or  insects,  or 
plants,  this  fresh  land  would  also  liave  miscarried.*  Therefore^ 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  I  challenge  all  the  agriculturists  to  prove 
the  contrary,  our  late  bad  harvests  have  been  owing  to  the  im- 
mense price  of  corn,  pushing  the  farmer  to  alter  his  regular 
routine  of  crops,  ploughing  up  every  thing,  the  ground  having 
no  rest ;  and  the  great  price  he  got  for  his  corn  enabling  him  by 
forced  manures  to  push  hit  land  too  much,  so  that  capital  did 
harm,  avarice  defeated  itself-  The  «ame  ground  having  con. 
slant  dry  crops,  principally  wheat,  without  any  eat*,  but  re- 
ceiving an  abundant  proportion  of  manure,  at  the  expeuce  of 
the  other  grounds,  so  that  his  regular  systematic  plan  was  broke 
in  upon,  and  blights  were  the  consequence.  Good  heavens  I 
Jet  me  inform  our  tillers  of  acres  rhat  nature  can  only  produce 
to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that,  nothing  but  disease  and 
blight  will  take  place.  And  also  let  me  inculcate  into  our  land 
owner,  that  his  acres  are  producing  him  ten  rents  to  what  ihey 
do  upon  the  continent;  (France  for  instance),  and  let  him  be 
satisfied,  and  not  force  the  legislature  by  the  corn  laws  to  starve 
the  people.' 

The  following  is  the  concluding  remark,  which  the  author 
addresses  to  Mr.  Malthus,  and,  considering  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  time  which  has  been  allowed  for  Mr.  Maltuus's  great 
principle  of  population  to  operate,  it  deserves  attentive  com- 
eideration. 

'  The  great  navigator,  Capt.  Cooke,  who-e  extensive  know* 
ledge,  observation,  and  penetration,  1  should  think  should  awe 
you  into  silence,  was  so  struck  with  the  world  being  so  thinly 
inhabited,  that  he  asks  this  natural  question,  "  from  what  cause 
man  is  so  thinly  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?* 


*  Whenever  aay  vegetable  has  tost  its  energy,  its  circulation  not  being 
performed  with  activity,  but  sluggishly  and  diseasc-dly,  aniiualcala,  or  a 
fresh  plant  will  form  upon  it ;  and  it  is  upon  the  upper  part  of  tbe  stalk 
or  straw  where  these  diseased  spots  appear,  the  circulation  uot  huviuf 
energy  to  move  with  vitaKforce  enough,  and  to  feed  the  young  formine  grab 
or  embryo,  therefore  an  imperfect  embryo  or  gra^n  is  formed;  for  it  is  at 
this  crisis  that  the  plant  requires  her  full  powers  iu  forming  the  seed  for 
future  plants.  It  is  the  same  with  all  vegetables,  even  fruit  trees,  when 
they  do  not  thrive  and  bring  forth  fruit,  they  are  covered  withraniiualcaU. 
tout  this  is  aot  tbe  cause  bat  tbe  consequence  of  the  vegetables  not  thriving, 
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Art.  14. — A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  by  a 
Briton.     London,  1810. 

WHETHER  the  eulogy  of  '  decies  repetita  placebit '  will  ap- 
ply to  this  pamphlet  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  decide,  hav- 
ing with  great  difficulty  got  once  through  it,  and  feeling  no  in- 
clination to  try  the  effect  of  even  a  second  repetition.  We  have 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  sense;  but  it  is  so  obscured  when  it  ap- 
pears by  unapt  quotations,  and  so  bedimmed  by  miserable  puns, 
that  the  effect  is  entirely  lost.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  whole : 

*  The  passage  of  Earl  Temple  to  Buckingham  House  was  the 
prelude  to  the  game  that  was  to  be  played  on  the  occasion, 
\*  rapidis  qui  tonat  altus  equis."  He  came,  the  lord  of  Stowe,  he 
played  the  game  for  his  coulin  and  brother,  on  perd  tant  de  temps 
a  meler  les  Cartes ;  he  made  a  small  shew  of  honours,  but  he 
left  the  odd  trick  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  youngest  brother,  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing.  Though 
you  played  at  first  an  under  game  in  speaking,  and  indeed 
played  the  deepest  game  when  you  held  your  finger,  (as  speaker) 
you  dealt  yourself,  the  deuce  knovvs  how,  the  best  cards  in  the 
pack.' 

Lord  Grenville  we  are  told  in  a  note, 

*  counts  his  life  by  lustra  (his  lustrum  indeed  is  annual)  by  the 
five  thousand  a  year  he  receives  from  the  Exchequer,  this  is 
what  may  be  called  an  illustrious  life.' 

This  is  quibbling  and  pun-cutting  with  a  vengeance. 

Art.  15. — Arguments  by  Lieutenant  Col.  Henry  Haldene,  Captain  of 
Royal  Invulid  Engineers  ;  shewing  the  Illegality  vj'  the  pretended 
Power  of  suspending  Articles  of  War,  or  Execution  of  Articles  of 
War.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.'Sir  David 
Dundas,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mul- 

'   grave,  Master  General  of  the  Ordinance.    London,  Slierwoud,  1810r 
Price  2s. 

THE  arguments  adduced  in  this  pamphlet  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  become  the  subject  of  critical  investigation.  The  publication 
itself  consists  chiefly  of  letters  addressed  to  the  different  official 
persons,  from  whom  the  writer  solicited  promotion,  with  com- 
plaints of  his  being  unjustly  overlooked.  The  answers  contain 
the  reason  which  rendered  it  not  only  expedient  but  impossible 
to  comply  with  that  solicitation  ;  this  reason,  however  satisfactory 
it  may  appear  to  others,  is  not  so  to  him  whose  promotion  it 
precludes.  That  it  should  so  happen  is  not  very  wonderful. 
The  tone  and  temper  of  the  writer  are  not  very  conciliating, 
and  do  hot  seem  well  calculated  to  remove  any  obstacle  that 
toight  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  military  preferment. 
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POETRY. 

ART.  16. — Feeling  ;    or,  Sketches  from  Life,  a  desultory   Poem,  with 
other  Pieces.     By  a  Lady.     London,  Longman,  1810.     Price  5s. 

THIS  poem  has  man,y  faults  which  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
the  intention  of  the  authoress  appears  so  good  as  to  claim  our 
commendation.  Her  design  is  to  place  before  the  eye  of  youth 
some  simple  tales,  which  may  impress  them  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  teach  them  the  blessings  and  duty  of  industry  and  ex- 
ertion, and  to  learn  in  whatever  station  they  are  placed,  '  there- 
with to  be  content.' 

The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  influence  of  feel- 
ing, a>  operating  on  man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  &c.  We  have 
then  the  drowned  sailor  and  the  miner.  And  here  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  extract,  as  we  think  the  following  not 
the  worst  specimen  of  our  authoress's  versification ; 

'  Yet  far  from  it  my  thoughts  dejected  stray, 
Where  the  poor  miner  wears  his  youth  away. 
In  Idria's  depths,  hid  from  the  day's  fair  light, 
He  plies  his  toil  in  never  ending  night. 
In  vain  for  him  the  year's  sweet  changes  roll. 
They  bring  no  transport  to  his  joyless  soul. 
Let  winter  come,  array 'd  in  sombre  charms, 
'Tis  Freedoms  son's  his  awful  beauty  warms  ; 
Let  smiling  spring  pour  her  fresh  op'ning  bloom, 
It  glads  not  him  pent  in  a  living  tomb. 
The  summer  bow'r  the  path  which  would  invite 
The  lover's  step,  the  stroll  at  closing  night, 
The  converse  chaste,  beneath  the  starry  Heaven, 
Where  a  pure  foretaste  of  its  joys  is  given, 
Lost,  lost  to  him  !  as  vain  shall  autumn  spread 
Her  yellow  leaves,  to  form  a  fragrant  bed, 
Where,  at  his  ease,  in  sweet  repose  reclin'd, 
The  child  of  feeling  cons  with  pensive  mind, 
The  awful  lesson  on  his  heart  imprest, 
By  with'ring  groves,  so  late  In  verdure  drest.' 

The  sufferings  of  a  bankrupt  through  the  rigour  of  Ins  cre- 
ditors, are  feelingly  told  with  the  natural  and  just  remarks,  which 
must  arise  in  every  generous  breast  where  this  species  of  distress 
is  produced  by  unforeseen  misfortunes.  Our  authoress  thus 
addresses  the  rigorous  creditor : 

'  Foolish  man  !  had'st  thou  with  gen'rous  mind 
Not  giv'n  the  whole,  but  yet  a  part  res'i£n'd ; 
Cheer'd  his  sunk  spirit,  and  with  friendly  pow'r 
Hallow'd  the  gloom  that  marks  misfortune's  hour, 
And  led  him  on  with  more  enlighten* d  sense, 
To  shun  each  shoal,  stand  more  on  self-defence: 
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Kind  to1  thyself!  small  then  thy  loss  had  been, 

And  lie  once  more  life's  happy  vo'try  seen. 

Now  sadly  lost  levanish'd  into  shade, 

The  once  bright  phantoms  of  enjoyment  fade! 

His  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  days,  is  o'er, 

And  hope's  bright  torch  shall  be  relum'd  no  ra<*rc. 

The  sufferings  of,t He  exile  and  the  whole  of  the  exile's  story  ar« 
the  next  best  subject  that  will  claim  the  readers  sympathy  and 
attention  in  the  first  part  of  this  poem. 

The  second  part  contains  the  story  of  Matilda,  which  is  intended 
to  show  the  hardships  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty by  the  feudal  system.  In  this  story,  which  is  rather  prolix, 
we  have  the  character  of  a  good  clergyman  exemplified,  with 
the  sorrows  and  privations  which  are  brought  on  his  family  by  his 
death.  Indeed,  we  know  of  few  situations  in  life  more  distressing 
than  that  of  a  clergyman's  widow  left  with  a  large  family  and  a. 
scanty  pittance,  obliged  to  leave  the  home  that  has  been  endeared 
and  hallowed  by  domestic  intercourse,  the  scene  of  tender  friend- 
ship and  of  faithful  Jove.  All  this  the  authoress  has  endeavoured 
to  describe,  and  though  not  in  lofty  numbers,  yet  with  much 
fidelity  r>{  delineation.  She  compliments  Dr.  Webster,  and 
alludes  to  the  institutions  of  the  '  Widows  Fund,'  and  the  '  Sons 
of  the  Clergy.'  This  second  and  last  book  concludes  with  va- 
rious remarks,  all  equally  to  the  authoresses  credit  as  a  woman  of 
good  feeling  and  seriousness  of  thought.  The  other  productions 
are  The  Maniac,  The  Misanthrope,  and  An  Ode  on  Death,  a 
Very  properj£//ate  for  such  melancholy  subjects. 

ART.  17. — Lines  on  the  lamented  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  suggested  by 
reading  "  Moore's  Narrative  of'  the  Campaign  in  Spain!'  By  E.  C. 
London,  Shury,  1810.  x 

IF  the  memory  of  this  brave  and  ill-fated  officer  could  inspire 
nobetter  poetry  than  the  following,  our  readers  will  agree  with  u| 
that  the  author  has  tnispent  his  time  and  misapplied  his  talents. 

To  thee,  great  Moore,  I  dedicate  my  lays. 
To  thee  devote  my  siender  meed  of  praise; 
To  thee,  while  yet  Britannia's  streaming  eyes 
v  Are  rais'd  in  meek  reproaches  to  the  skies, 
While  yet  convuls'd  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate, 
She  mourns  the  noblest  pillar  of  the  state; 
While  yet,  perhaps  thy  spirit  hovers  near, 
To  catch  thy  fame  and  bless  the  falling  tear. 

NOVELS. 

4.»T.  18. — Egbert',  or,  The  Monk  of  Benrnon;  a  Romance.  By  thf 
Author  of  two  popular  Novels,  2  vols.    London,  Sherwood,  1810. 

THE  numerous  romances,  novels,  stories,  and  tales,  founded 
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en  facts,  &c.  which  come  under  our  inspection,  are  seldom  any 
thing  more  than  an  insipid,  patch-work,  with  a  sounding  title, 
/calculated  t>>  cttch  the  eyes  of  silly  girls  ;  and,  if  morality  be 
respected,  we  are  often  content  to  overlook  improbabilities,  want  * 
x>f  connection,  vacuity  of  incident,  and  sterility  of  interest. 
The  present  performance  has  not  any  thing  to  boast  with  respect 
to  the  facutty  of  invention,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
condemned  on  account  of  any  vitiating  tendencies.  The  story 
is  altogether  well  executed,  the  incidents  are'  interwoven  with 
Consistency,  and  though  the  tale  it-elf  is  evidently  taken  from, 
and  h'-lped  out  hy  other  tales  of  the  same  description,  yet,  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  author,  it  carries  with  it  a  n<  w  face,  and  pro- 
duces an  agreeable  effect.  The  moral  which  it  inculcates,  is,  that 
fooner  or  later,  providence  arrests  the  progress  of  the  wicked,  and 
4ocs  not  suffer  the  perpetrators  of  iniquity  to  pa«s  unpunished. 
The  guilt  of  the  unhappy  monk  of  Penmon  is  lost  tn  contemp- 
lating the  retributive  justice  which  awaits  a  delation  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  We  can,  therefore,  so  far  reco  nmend  Kgbert; 
or,  The  Monk  of  Penmon,  to  the  perusal  of  the  lovers  of  this 
kind    of    reading. 

Art.     19. — Zastrotzi ;    a    Romance,    1   to!.     By  P.B.S.     London, 
Wilkie,    1810. 

ZASTROZZI  is  one  of  the  most  savage  and  improbable  de- 
mons that  ever  issued  from  a  disea-'  d  biaiu.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  seduced  by  an  Italian  nobleman  by  the  name  of  Verezzi, 
and  left  by  him  in  wretchedness  and  want,  conjures  her  son,  on 
tier  death  bed,  to  revenge  her  wrongs  on  Verezzi  and  his  progeny 
forever!  Zastrozzi  fulfills  her  diabolical  injunctions,  byassa— i- 
nating  her  seducer,  and  pursues  the  young  Venzzi,  his  son,  with 
junrelentlcs*  and  savage  cruelty.  The  first  scene  which  opens 
this  shameless  and  disgusting  volume,  represents  Verezzi  in  a 
damp  cell,  chained  to  the  wall. 

*  His  limbs,  which  not  even  a  little  straw  kept  from  the  rock, 
were  fixed  by  immense  .staples  to  the  flinty  fl.K>r  ;  and  but  one  of 
his  hinds  left  at  liberty  to  take  the  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and 
water  which  was  daily  allowed  him.' 

This  beautiful  youth  (as  he  is  described),  is  released  from  his 
confinement  by  the  roof  of  the  cell  falling  in  during  a  most  ter- 
rific storm.  He  is  tbeVi  conducted,  though  in  a  raging  fever,  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  fiend- like  Zastrozzi  to  the  cottage  of  an  old 
woman,  which  stands  on  a  lone  heath,  remote  from  all  human 
intercourse.  From  this  place  he  contrives  to  escape,  and  we 
find  him  at  another  old  woman's  cottage  near  Passau.  Here  he 
saves  the  life  of  Matilda,  La  Contessa  di  Laurentini,  who,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation  and  hopeless  love  for  the  Adonis  Verezzi, 
plunges  herself  into  the  river.  The  author  does  not  think  proper 
to  account  to  his  readers  when  and  how  these  two  persons  had 
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become  acquainted,  or  how  Verezzi  could  know  the  unbounded 
and  disgusting  passion  which  Matilda  entertains  for  him.  It  is 
vaguely  intimated,  that  Verezzi  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Julia 
•Marchesa  di  Strobazzo,  who  is  as  amiable  as  Matilda  is  dia- 
bolical; but  we  are  left  to  conjecture  how  the  connection  be- 
tween Zastrozzi  and  Matilda  is  brought  about.  But  these  in- 
consistencies need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  reflect  that  a  more 
discordant,  disgusting,  and  despicable  performance  has  not,  we 
are  persuaded,  issued  from  the  press  for  some  time.  Verezzi 
accompanies  Matilda  to  Passau,  with  whom  he  remains,  and  by 
whom  be  is  informed  of  the  death  of  Julia.  This  intelligence 
throws  him  into  another  fever  ;  on  his  recovery,  Matilda  conveys 
him  to  a  castella  of  her  own,  situated  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
Here  she  practices  every  art  and  assumes  all  the  amiable  appear- 
ances and  fascinating  manners  she  is  mistress  of,  which  she  thinks 
most  likely  to  wean  Verezzi  from  his  fondness  for  the  memory  of 
Julia,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  affection  for  herself.  But  all 
her  arts  prove  fuitle>s,  till  Zastrozzi  suggests  the  scheme  of 
affecting  to  assassinate  Verezzi,  when  Matilda  is  to  interpose  and 
make  him  believe  that  she  saves  his  life.  Verezzi,  who  is  a  poor 
fool,  and  any  thing  but  a  man,  falls  into  the  snare,  forgets  his 
Julia,  indulges  a  vicious  passion  for  Matilda,  which  the  author  de- 
nominates love,  but  which  is  as  far  removed  from  that  exalted 
passion  as  modesty  is  from  indecency,  and  deserves  a  name 
which  we  shall  not  offend  our  readers  by  repeating.  Revelling 
in  an  inordinate  and  bestial  passion,  of  which  the  fiend  Matilda 
is  the  object,  he  discovers  that  Julia  still  lives.  This  causes  mo- 
mentary regret,  but  awakens  the  jealousy  of  Matilda,  which  he 
calms  by  the  most  indelicate  professions,  and  whilst  he  is  about 
to  drink  a  goblet  of  wine  to  the  happiness  of  his  infamous  para- 
mour, Julia  glides  into  the  room.  Verezzi  is  instantly  seized 
with  a  frenzy,  and  stabs  himself.  Matilda  is  rendered  furious 
by  this  death  blow  to  her  criminal  gratifications. 

'  Her  eyes  scintillated,'  (a  favourite  word  with  the  author, 
which  he  introduces  in  almost  every  page),  '  with  fiend-like  ex- 
pression. She  advanced  to  the  lifeless  corpse  of  Verezzi,  she 
plucked  the  dagger  from  his  bosom,  it  was  stained  with  his  life's 
blood,  which  trickled  fast  from  the  point  to  the  floor,  she  raised  it 
on  high,  and  impiously  called  upon  the  God  of  nature  to  doom 
her  to  endless  torments  should  Julia  survive  her  vengeance.' 

She  is  as  good  as  her  word;  she  stabs  Julia  in  a  thousand 
places  ;  and,  with  exulting  pleasure,  again  and  again  buries  her 
dagger  in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her  rage. 
Matilda  is  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice,  as  well  as  Zastrozzi, 
who  confesses  that  he  had  planned  the  whole  business,  and  made 
Matilda  the  tool  by  which  he  satiated  his  revenge. 

The  story  itself,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  told,  are  so  truly 
contemptible,  that  we  should  have,  passed  it  unnoticed,  had  not 
our  indignation  been  excited  by  the  open  and  barefaced  imrno- 
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rality  and  grossness  displayed  throughout.  Matilda's  character 
is  that  of  a  lacivious  fiend,  who  dignifies  a  vicious,  unrestrained 
passion  by  the  appellation  of   love. 

Does  the  author;  Whoever  he  may  be,  think  his  gross  and  wan- 
ton pages  fit  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  modest  young  woman  ?  Is 
this  the  instruction  to  be  instilled  under  the  title  of  a  romance  ? 
Such  trash,  indeed,  as  this  work  contains,  is  fit  on!y  for  the  in- 
mates of  a  brothel.  It  is  by  such  means  of  corruption  as  this 
that  the  tastes  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  become  vitiated,  their 
imaginations  heated,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  :heir  future  misery 
and  dishonour.  When  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  writing  is  imbibed, 
they  may  bid  farewell  to  innocence,  farewell  to  purity  of  thought, 
and  all  that  makes  youth  and  virtue  lovely  ! 

We  know  not  when  we  have  felt  so  much  indignation  as  in  the 
perusal  of  this  execrable  production.  The  author  of  it  cannot 
be  too  sevc  rely  reprobated.  N<>t  all,  his  '  scintillated  eyes,'  hi> 
*.  battling  emotions,'  bit  '  frigorijic  torpidity  of  despair/  nor  his 
*  Lethean  torpor,'  with  the  rest  ol  his  nonsensical  and  stupid 
jargon,  ought  to  save  him  from  infamy,  and  his  volume  from  the 
flames. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  20. —  Gazetteer  of  Englund  and  Wales;  containing  the  Statistics, 
Agriculture  and  Mineralogy  ol 'the  Counties  ;  the  History,  Antiquities, 
Curiosities,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commacr,  Fqu  »,  Mai Lt  t*, Charitable 
and  other  Institutions,  Population  and  Elective  Franchises,  of  the 
Cities^  Towns,  and  Bortughs;  including  a  complete  Index  Villaris, 
with  the  Bearings  und  Distance  of  each  Village  and  Mansion  from 
the  nearest  Market  'loan.  Illustrated  by  Two  large  Maps,  descriptive 
of  the  lioads  and  Inland  Navigation.  By  Thomas  Potts.  London, 
Itivingtou,  1810. 

ALL  the  useful  matter  contained  in  the  excellent  gazetteer  of 
Luckombe,  is  incorporated  in  this  work,  but  with  numerous  addi- 
tions, corrections,  and  improvements.  It  would  have  greatly 
augmented  the  value  of  this  performance,  if  Mr.  Potts  had  in- 
lerted  the  returns  of  the  late  population  act,  and  had  mentioned 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  each  village,  town,  &c. 
w,Uh  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  the  nature  of  the  living, 
whether  rectory  or  vicarage,  the  annual  value,  and  the  name  of 
the  patron.  The  distances  appear,  in  general,  to  be  estimated  too 
high.  At  least,  we  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  several 
which  we  have  examined.  Mr.  Potts,  however,  deserves  praise 
for  the  industry  with  which  he  appears  to  have  accomplished 
this  laborious  undertaking. 

Art.  21. — Practical  Remarks  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment on  Piivate  Bills  ;  comprising  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses, 
to  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  tuenty-first  Day  of  June,  1810, 
the  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  Charles  Thomas  Ellis, 
Parliamentary  Agent,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London,  Butterworib,  1810. 

AT  a  period  when  applications  to  parliament  for  private  bills 
are  so  numerous,  and  seem  continually  increasing,  the  utility  of 
the  present  work  must  be  very  apparent.     It  contains  all  that  is 
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requisite  to  be,kn<wn  of  the  practice  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  private  bills. 

Art.  11.-*-The  Juvenile  Spectator,  being  Observations  on  the  Tempers, 
Manners,  and  Foibles  of  various  Young  Persons,  interspersed  with  s.uch 
lively  Matter  as,  it  is  pnetumed,  will  amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  By 
Arrabetla   Argus.     London,  Darton,  1810,  price  4 .-.  6d. 

MRS.  ARRABELLA  ARGUS  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
a  pettish  miss,  and  ill-bred  boy  a  very  unpleasant  and  formidable 
personage;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  assure  our  young  friends, 
that  we  have  found  her  a  very  agreeable,  instructive,  discriminat- 
ing, and  good  humoured  lady.  She  will  prove  one  of  those 
pleasing  preceptoresses,  in  whose  company  they  will  pass  some 
very  agreeable  hours.  This  work  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Argus,  will, 
we  trust,  find  a  welcome  place  in,  and  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
juvenile  library. 

Art.  23. — The  Moral  or  Intellectual  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John 
Stewart,  the  Traveller,  the  only  Man  of  Nature  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  World.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  1810.  No  Book- 
seller's  name. 

MR.  STEWART  is  a  very  profound  writer;  so  profound,  that 
vre  cannot  comprehend  his  meanfng.  Mr.  S.  however  seems  to 
contemplate  this  strange  foetus  of  his  brain  with  great  self-com- 
placency;  for  he  calls  it,  p.  252,  a  '  stupendous  essay  of  intellec- 
tual energy  to  elevate  science  to  the  dawn  of  sense;'  and  in  p.  387, 
he  says, 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  work  with  one  great  effort,  not  to  im- 
mortalize or  to  apotheosize,  but  homoousize  its  author:  that  is  to 
identify  self  and  nature,  by  giving  an  extraordinary  tent  of  my 
intellectual  powers,  to  turn  my  mind  as  it  were,  inside  out,  and  let 
all  the  world  judge  of  it  as  well  as  myself.' 

Poor  Mr.  Stewart's  mind  is,  we  fear,  completely  turned  inside 
out,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  incurable  confusion. 

Art.  24. — Some  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Shrews- 
bury, a  New  Edition.     London,  Richardson,  1810,  12mo.  pp.  557. 

IN  this  neat  and  well  filled  volume,  great  pains  appear  to  have 
been  taken  to  furnish  the  reader  with  almost  every  .species  of 
information  which  he  can  desire  respecting  the  former  and  the 
present  state  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Shrewsbury.  The  ancient 
history,  the  topographical  site,  the  public  buildings,  charitable 
institutions.  &c.  &c.  are  described  in  a  manner  sufficiently  mi- 
nute, without  being  prolix.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  with  a 
variety  of  historical  and  biographical  detai  Is.  Among  the  latter, 
we  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Shrews- 
bury, where  his  father  was  a  barber.  Taylor,  who  early  disco- 
vered a  decided  turn  for  books,  was  indebted  for  his  education  to 
Edward  Owen,  of  Condover,  Esq.  From  the  free  school  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge. 
He  became  fellow  and  afterwards  tutor  of  that  learned  society. 
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Mr.  0*e*i,  the  patron  of  1  his  great  scholar,  was,  like  many 
•ther  country  gentlemen,  in  those  days,  a  strenuous  jacobite, 
and  Taylor  is  said  to  have  forfeited  his  favour  by  refusing  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  pretender  on  his  knees.  This  incident  is 
said  to  have  caused  him  to  abandon  the  clerical  profession  for  the 
study  of  the  cfivil  law  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  prac- 
tised as  a  civilian. 

'  In  private  life,  Dr.  Taylor's  character  was  extremely  amiable  : 
his  temper  remarkably  social,  and  his  talents  fitted  to  adorn  and 
gladden  society.  The  even  tenour  of  his  employments  furnished 
him  with  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  spirits.  Though  he  was  so 
studiously  devoted  to  letters;  though  as  an  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-collegian  of  his,  informs  us,  *'  if  you  called  on  him  in 
college  after  dinner,  you  were  sure  to  find  him  sitting  at  an  old 
oval  walnut  table,  covered  with  books,  yet,  when  you  began  to 
make  apologies  for  disturbing  a  person  so  well  employed,  be  im- 
mediately told  you  to  advance,  and  called  out,  John,  John,  bring 
pipes  and  giassts,  and  instantly  appeared  as  cheerful  and  good  hu- 
moured as  if  he  had  not  been  at  all  engaged  or  interrupted ;  sup- 
pose now  you  had  staid  as  long  as  you  would,  and  been  enter- 
tained by  him  most  agreeably,  you  took  your  leave  and  got  half- 
way down  the  stairs,  but  recollecting  somewhat  that  you  had  to 
say  to  him,  you  go  in  again  ;  the  bottles  and  glasses  were  gone, 
the  books  had  expanded  themselves  so  as  to  re-occupy  the  whole 
table,  and  he  was  just  as  much  buried  in  them  as  when  you  Erst 
came  in." 

'  He  loved  a  game  at  cards,  and  we  are  told  that  he  played  welL 
He  was  also  an  excellent  relator  of  a- story,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  and  entertaining  collection.  But,  like  most  story-tellers, 
was  somewhat  too  apt  to  repeat  them.  His  friend,  the  facetious 
and  good-humoured  Henry  Hubbard,  of  Emanuel,  with  whom 
he  greatly  associated,  would  sometimes,  in  the  evenings  which 
they  used  to  pass  alone  together,  ose  the  freedom  of  jocosely  re- 
monstrating with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  when  the  Doctor 
began  one  of  his  anecdotes,  would  cry  out,  ah,  Dear  "  Doctor, 
pray  do  not  let  us  have  that  story  any  more,  1  have  heard  it  <© 
often :"  to  which  Taylor  often  humourously  replied,  '*  come 
Harry,  let  me  tell  it  this  once  more,"  and  would  then  go  on  with 
his  *narralion.' 

Art.  25. — Hamlet  Truxestie,  in  three  Acts,  *,ith  Annotations,  by  Dr- 
Johnson  and  Geo.  Stevens,  Esq.  and  other  Commentators.  London, 
Richardson,  1810. 

THE  genius  of  our  immortal  bard  is  calculated  to  excite  so 
strong  and  enthusiastic  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  reverence  in 
every  .well-framed  mind,  that  the  very  attempt  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  burlesque,  argues  a  kind  of  intellectual  depravity. 
We  could  not  open  the  pages  of  this  Hamlet  Trazesfie,  without 
predicting,  that  we  should  find  more  cause  to  piiy  the  writer  for 
his  stupidity,  than  to  praise  him  for  his  wit  ;  and  we  soon  found 
our  prediction  fully  verified.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a>me  of  the 
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reception  which  will  be  given  to  his  labours.  *  Conscious,*  says  he, 
'  that  any  attempt  t->  treat  with  levity  the  works  of  our  immortal 
poet,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  received  with  displeasure,  the 
following  production  is  submitted  to  the  public  with  that  diffidence 
which  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  must  naturally  excite.'  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  diffidence  here  spoken  of  in  the  writer, 
and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  consists  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  subject :  to  give  us,  in  lieu  of  the  impressive  beauties 
of  sentiment  and  diction  which  abound  in  Hamlet,  a  tissue  of 
childish  nonsense  and  colloquial  vulgarity,  and  to  call  it  a  tra- 
vestic,  is  really  past  all  endurance. 

Let  the  reader  take  as  a  sample  (and  it  is  a  sample  not  of  the 
worst  kind),  a  part  of  the  celebrated  grave  digging  scene. 
Gravediggcr  (sings) 
<(  The  carpenter,  shipwright,  and  mason  may  boast 
Of  the  strength  of  their  buildings;  they're  nut-shells  at  most. 

With  my  dig,  dig,  SfC 
But  the  sexton  builds  stronger  than  all  put  together, 
For  the  houses  that  he  makes,  defy  wind  and  weather ; 
And  his  tenants  live  snug,  undisturb'd,  and  content, 
For  they're  ne'er  teaz'd  for  taxes,  nor  troubled  for  tent. 

With  mij  dig,  dig,  fyr. 
[Gravedigger  throws  up  several  sculls. 
Hamlet. 
That  scull  might  once  have  been  a  politician's; 
And  that  a  lawyer's,  or  a  grave  physician's. 
Law,  politics,  and  physic,  now  must  grovel, 
To  bear  a  basting  with  a  dirty  shovel ! 
That  sexton  seems  a  dev'lish  dry  old  elf: 
Horatio,  shall  we  quiz  him  ? 

Horatio.  Please  yourself. 

Hamlet.  (To  Gravedigger)  Do'st  know  whose  scull 

was  this  amongst  the  many  ? 
Gravediggcr.  What!  cant  you  tell? 

Hamlet.  Why,  how  the  devil  can  I  ? 

Gravediggcr. 
Of  all  good  fellows,  sure  he  was  the  best,  Sir  ! 
This  scull  was  Yonck's  once,  the  late  King's  jester* 

Hamlet. 
Alas,  poor  Yorick!  Sir,  1  knew  him  well--0  ! 
He  was  indeed  a  jolly  roaring  fellow. 
Horatio,  he  would  get  dead  drunk,— and  after 
Could  keep  the  table  in  a  roar  of  laughter : 
The  first  and  last  was  he  in  ev'ry  row  : 
O'  th'  wrong  side  of  his  mouth  he's  laughing  now,. 
Now,  when  Miss  Prim  is  seated  at  her  glass, 
With  paints  and  washes  to  bedaub  her  face, 
Tell  her  (to  make  her  giggle  at  her  toilette), 
That  paint  her  face  inch  think,  yet  death  will  spoil  it." 
*  What  reader  of  common  taste  or  common  patience,  can  .en  lure 
such  trash  as  this  ! 
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Art.  I. — Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee  ;  being  the  fundamental  Lares, 
and  a  Selection  front  the  Supplementary  Statutes  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  China;  originally  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  Pehin,  in  various  successive  Editions,  under 
the  Sanction,  and  by  the  Authority,  of  the  several  Em- 
perors of  the  Ta  Tsing,  or  present  Dynasty.  Tran- 
slated from  the  Chinese;  and  accompanied  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, consisting  of  Authentic  Documents,  and  a  Jew 
occasional  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Subject  of  the  }\  ork. 
By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  Ca- 
dell,   1810.  4to.  o80  pp.  Si.  3s.  boards. 

NO  principle  in  human  nature  is  more  invariable  in  its 
action  than  that  which  urges  men  to  consider  '  omne  igno- 
tum  pro  niagnifico ;'  and  it  is  accordingly  observable  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  a  constant  tendency  to  circum- 
scribe the  boundaries  of  imagination.  The  empire  of  Pres- 
ter  John  quickly  decayed  after  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  ; 
and  the  iirst  mariner  who  doubled  Cape  de  Verd  dissolved  the 
enchantments  of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  The  region  of  El 
Dorado  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  the 
race  of  Patagonians  is  generally  admitted  to  be  no  bigger 
than  any  race  of  christians  or  mussnlmen.  Still  the  same 
principle  is  found  to  operate  in  a  thousand  every-day  occur- 
rences ;  nor  is  the  impression  which  it  makes  to  be  imme- 
diately effaced  even  by  the  force  of  evidence,  and  the  reason- 
ing of  experience.  Some  men  will  even  uow  believe  that 
the  Russian  empire  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  extensive ;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  be  apt  to  consider  a  man  as  very 
sceptical  indeed  in  denying  the  Chinese  to  be  a  nation  of 
philosophers.    The  hypothesis  of  a  thoroughly  wise  and  culti- 
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vated  people  inhabiting  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  having  attained  all  their  wisdom  and  all 
their  cultivation,  like  spiders,  from  the  resources  of  their 
own  bowels,  without  any  communication  from  without,  was 
too  consonant  with  our  prevailing  love  of  the  marvellous, 
not  to  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  The  preju- 
diced and  exaggerated  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  to  fall  in  the  way  of  other 
prejudices  and  interests  disposed  to  magnify  them  tenfold, 
and  circulate  them  with  avidity  among  the  -unthinking  epi- 
cures of  literary  novelty.  .Nothing  can' exceed  the  gullibility 
of  the  French  phihsophistes,  except  that  of  those  who  were 
misled  by  them.  If  any  man,  with  a  tolerably  grave  coun- 
tenance, had  informed  the  virtuosi  at  Sans-Souci  of  the  actual 
existence  of  a  nation  of  reflecting  monkies,  or  a  deliberative 
assembly  of  oran-outangs,  they  would  have  out  wjth  their 
portfolios  instantly,  and  the  next  number  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia would  have  been  occupied  by  deep  discussions  con- 
cerning a  fact  so  well  authenticated  in  itself,  and  so  deliciously 
discreditable  to  the  high  pretensions  of  human  reason,  and 
consequently  to  the  rictioivs  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
Of  a  less  .  consolatory  nature,  but  nevertheless  pleasing 
enough,  were  such  relations  of  the  innocenceand  virtues  of 
savages,  as  tend  to  prove  that  the  less  use  we  make  of  this 
boasted  privilege  of  reason,  the  better.  But  in  cases  where 
neither  of  these  modes  of  inculcating  pure  and  unsophisti- 
cated philosophy  could  apply,  it  was  easy  and  safe  to  adopt 
as  a  general  principle  the  practice  of  admitting  every  thing 
bad  of  all  christian  ages  and  nations,  and  every  thing  good  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  proportion  as  the  immediate 
object. of  panegyric  was  more  or  less  removed  from  that  of 
depretiation  and  obloquy. 

With  this  view,  it  was  impossible  that  any  nation  under 
the  sun  co^ild  possess  higher  claims  to  the  patronage  of  tht 
Phihsophistes  than  that  of  China.  In  the  first  place,  the 
notion  of  a  people  whose  '  authenticated'*  annals  ascended 
to  a  period  some  ages  antecedent  to  the  Mosaic  creation, 
was  sufficiently  tempting  to  the  clear-sighted  antagonists  of 
monkish  imposture;  and  then  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  foreign  commerce,  were  mea- 
sures not  only  calculated  to  fix  an  indelible  impression   of 


*  That  is  to  say,  '  authenticated'  to  the  satisfaction  of  Voltaire.  The 
Chinese  themselves  do  not  profess  to  hold  for  authentic  any  part  of  their 
annals  antecedent  to  a  period  perfectly,  reconcileable  with  the  history  of 
Noah's  D«hige.    (See  Sir  George  Staunton's  preface,  p.  xriii.) 
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tbe  profoundest  political  sagacity  on  the  character  of  a 
nation  which  coulrl  conceive  them ;  but  were  also  remark- 
ably convenient  in  preventing  the  detection  of  any  falsehoods 
which  it  might  be  their  interest  to  advance  in  defence  of  their* 
philosophical  theory. 

In  short,  the  world  remained  pretty  generally  persuaded  of 
the  vast  perfection  to  which  the  Chinese  nation  has  attained 
in  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, until  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  that  embsrssv  published  by  Sir  George  Staunton 
and  others,  contributed  to  open  the  ryes,  of  Englishmen  at' 
-,  to  the  imposture  under  which  they  had  laboured.  It 
has  since  been  rather  inoiv  titan  suspected  that  the  b  >a>ted 
wisdom  of  the  Chinese  consisted  more  than. half  in  urimace 
and  formality ;  and  reflecting  men,  looking  further  into  futu- 
rity, have  begun  to  imagine  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  na- 
tional character  are  not  only  sucl;  as  are  incompatible  with 
any  pretensions  to  present  superiority  of  intellect,  but  such  as 
to  raise  powerful,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  obstacles  to  future' 
improvement. 

XV.  are  ourselves  strongly  inclined  to  consider  the  Chinese 
as  a  much  more  unimprovable  race  than  any  of  the  South- 
Sea  savages;  and  our  reason  for  this  Supposition  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  author  now  before  us, 
who  (though  apparently  somewhat  more  favourably  disposed 
in  his  opinion  of  the  national  character  than  any  knowledge 
of/)t  which  we  have  yet  attained,  seems,  in  our  estimation, 
to  justify)  coufesses,  id  the  very  beginning  of  his  preface,  that 
the  pe  pLe  had  already,  in  the  13th  century,  advanced  to  their 
present  degree  of  refinement,  and  that  they  have,  ever  since, 
been  nearly,  if  uot  altogether,  stationary  in  civilization  and 
science.  How  much  of  this  fatal  absence  of  energy  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  natural  disposition,  to  mat  indolent  self-sufii- 
ciency  of  character,  which  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
is  the  most  hopeless  of  ail  intellectual  symptoms,  and  how 
much  to  the  institutions  of  government,  and'  to  that  slavish 
principle  of  absolute  patriarchal  authority,  which,  however 
convenient  in  the  first  formation  of  men  into  regular  societies, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  baneful  in  the  extreme  to  the  powers 
and  energies  of  a  great  and  lonj-established  empire,  is  an 
inquiry  well  worthy  of  investigation.  We  shall  only  say,  at 
present,  as  to  the  last  of  these  co-operative  causes,  that  it ;, 
impossible  to  read  a  few  pages  in  the  code  of  laws  now  ex- 
hibited to  our  inspection,  without  ceasing  to  wonder  that  a 
iapse  of  five  or  six  centuries  has  borne  witness  to  not  a 
single  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  knowledge  through- 
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out  this  vast  empire.  We  have  not,  indeed,  been  able  to 
find  a  positive  law  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  any 
Chinese  subject  from  being  wiser  or  better  informed  than  his 
father  or  grandfather ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  code  con- 
veys the  strongest  intimation  that  such  an  event  is  considered 
as  impossible;  and  that  it  is  the  very  impossibility  of  its  oc- 
currence, that  has  rendered  the  law  silent  as  to  the  means  of 
prevention  ;  just  as,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Romans  were 
for  some  ages  without  any  law  to  punish  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide, because  they  would  not  admit  that  the  commission  of  it 
was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

Our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  translator  of  the  Chinese 
code,  (who  inherits  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  intelligence, 
together  with  the  title  of  his  late  respected  father),  is  not  at 
all  lessened  by  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  Chinese 
character ;  and  we  shall  now/without  further  preface,  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  causes  to  which  they  owe  the 
present  publication,  as  well  as  its  general  nature,  and  some  p£ 
the  most  interesting,  or  remarkable  of  its  contents. 

The  literature  of  China  had  been  hitherto  known  to  us 
only  through  the  distorted  medium  of  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries, a  few  particulars  to  be  gleaned  from  the  travels  of  our 
countryman,  Bell,  and  a  little  novel  Or  romance  "translated 
by  '  an  obscure  hand,'  and  edited,  several  years  ago,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  when  the  English  embassy,  brought  us 
a  little  nearer  acquainted  with  its  actual  state  and  progress.  Of 
this  embassy,  and  its  consequences,  Sir  George  Staunton 
speaks  in  the  following  modest  and  unassuming  terms.  Pre- 
face, p.  vii. 

'  His  lord-ship's  mission  was  certainly  an  important  step  t6: 
wards  obtaining  a  more  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  That  empire  wa9,  on  that  occasion,  in  some 
degree  laid  open  to  the  view  of  persons,  whose  talents  and 
judgment,  were  worthy  of  their  country,  and  of  an  enlightened 
age;  and  who,  it  was  natural  to  expect,  would  be  disposed  to 
describe  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  as  they  really  found 
them,  and  to  state  the  opiniqns  they  might  be  led  to  form  on 
the  different  objects  which  occurred,  with  candour  and  sincerity. 
If,  in  estimating  the  credit  due  to  their  impartiality,  some  al- 
lowance for  the  national  prejudices  of  Englishmen  should  be 
deemed  requisite,  the  tendency  of  those  prejudices  would,  at 
all  events,  be  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  bias  which  had  in- 
iluenced  their  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  When 
also  it  is  considered  that,  in  passing  rapidly  over  the  narrow 
path  to  which  they  were  confined,  the  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion must  have  been  comparatively  few  and  limited,  it  will  justly 
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be  deemed  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  a  very  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  immediate  advantages  which  that  expe- 
dition produced  to  this  country,  that  it  has,  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  been  the  means  of 
throwing  an  entire  new  light  upon,  and  of  correcting  and  ex- 
tending our  ideas  of  that  extraordinary  and  interesting  empire; 
that,  in  short,  if  it  has  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
it  has,  as  it  were,  enabled  us  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  old,  by 
removing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  those  obstacles  by  which  our 
contemplation  of  it  had  been  intercepted. 

*  The  short  residence  in  China  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy, 
although  it  scarcely  afforded  any  opportunity  of  either  con- 
firming ur  disproving  the  various  geographical,  historical,  and 
statistical  details,  with  which  we  had  been  furnished  by  the 
missionaries,  was  amply  sufficient  to  discover  that  the  supe- 
riority over  other  nations,  in  ppint  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue, 
which  the  Chinese  have  long  been  accustomed  to  assume  to 
thrmselics,  and  which  some  of  their  European  historians  have 
too  readily  granted  thein,  was  in  great  measure  fallacious ; 
their  knowledge  was  perceived  to  be  defective  in  those  points, 
in  which  we  have,  in  Europe,  recently  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress; and  to  which  we  arc  therefore  proportionately  partial. 
Their  virtues  were  found  to  consist  more  in  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, than  in  moral  duties;  more  in  profession,  than  in  prac- 
tice; and  their  vices,  when  traced  and  discovered  upon  occa- 
sions where  they  were  the  least  expected,  seemed  to  deserve  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  reprobation.' 

From  the  foregoing  passage  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
in  the  opinion  of  our  writer,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  members  of  the  embassy  found  themselves  placed, 
inspired  them  with  prejudices  against  the  Chinese,  according 
to  which  they  erred  perhaps  as  widely  on  one  side  of  the 
question  as  the  missionaries  had  formerly  done  in  a  contrary 
direction;  and  this  sentiment  he  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  in 
the  pages  which  follow,  where  he  supposes  that  a  longer  re- 
sidence in  China  would  have  done  away  much  that  was  un- 
favourable in  the  impressions  so  caused.  It  does  not  become 
us,  on  a  subject  as  to  which  we  are  practically  ignorant,  to 
argue  against  a  writer  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  experience, 
from  theoretical  principles  only ;  all  we  can  say,  therefore,  at 
present,  is  that  there  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  thing  is 
brought  forward  in  the  present  publication  at  all  tending  to 
invalidate  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  formed  of  the 
national  character  and  acquirements.  We  shall  now  proceed, 
without  any  comment  of  our  own,  to  present  our  readers  with 
Sir  George  Staunton's  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  ftxpectcd, 
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from  a  further  cultivation  of  Chinese  literature.      Preface, 
p.  xii. 

'It  is  not  to  be  expected,'  he  writes,  '  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Chinese  literature,  however  intimate,  can  materially  add  to 
our  present  stock  of  theoretical  knowledge  opon  natural  and 
philosophical  subjects ;  and  in.  respect  to  the  ethics  and  anti- 
quities'of  the  Chinese,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  the 
translations  already  effected  by  the  mi>sionaries  afford  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  :  but  there  are  many  other  points  of  research, 
which  surely  are  neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant.  As 
men  of  science,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  respecting  the  arts, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  long  and  uninterrupted  expe- 
rience, and  a  proportionate  degree  of  practical  skill,  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  an  eminently  industrious  and  ingenious 
people.  As  n»tn  of  letters,  we  have  yet  t<»  comprize,  within  the 
circle  of  our  philology,  the  various  branches  of  a  new  species  of 
belles  lettres,  contained  in  a  highly  refined  and  most  singular 
language ;  and  to  d.vtz  more  deeply  into  the  principles,  opera- 
tion, and  consequences,  of  the  civil  policy,  characteristic  laws, 
and  general  system,  of  a  government  and  constituiion,  not  in- 
deed the  best  or  the  purest,  but  certainly  the  most  anciently, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  duration,  the  most  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  the  most  conformable  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  people,  of  any  of  which  mankind  has  had  experience. 

'  The  great,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  obstacle,  which  exists 
to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  literature 
of  China  being  buried  in  a  language  by  far  the  least  accessible 
to  'a  foreign  6tudent  of  any  that  was  ever  invented  by  man. 
Among  the  languages  of  Europe,  several  agree  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  in  their  phraseology,  and  all  are  connected  by 
various  analogies.  The  languages  of  the  Asiatic  nations  are 
indeed  radically  different  fhmi  those  of  Europe,  and  their?  study 
is,  to  Europeans,  proportionately  difficult;  but  in  one  point  at 
least  all  the  written  languages  of  the  world  coincide,  that  of  the 
Chinese  only  excepted.  In  all,  ideas  are  expressed  by  a  com- 
bination of  letters,  representing,  not  the  ideas  themselves,  but 
certain  particular  sounds,  with  which  these  ideas,  either  by 
accident  or  convention,  have  become  identified.  It  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  Chinese  language,  that  the  seemingly  visionary 
scheme  of  a  philosophical  character,  immediately  expressive, 
according  to  an  established  and  received  classification,  of  the 
ideas  as  they  arise  in  the  mind,  under  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
sounds  employed  to  give  them  utterance,  has  ever  been  gene- 
rally adopted  as  tiie  universal  medium  of  communication ;  a 
plan  of  which  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  the  practice  is  no  less 
inconvenient  and  perplexing,  than  the  theory  is  beautiful  and 
Ingenious,' 
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He  proceeds  to  state  that  experience  has,  nevertheless, 
proved  these  difficulties,  however  great,  to  be  by  no  means 
insurmountable;  and  they  are  of  a  nature,  however  appalling 
to  the  first  promoters  of  the  study,  to  wear  a  much  less  For- 
midable aspect,  as  the  multitude  of  students  increasi  s,  and 
the  early  obstacles  to  its  cultivation  are  gradually  softened  by 
experienced  practitioners.  A  great  portion  of  Sir  George 
Staunton's  time  and  abilities  has  been  devoted  to  this  very 
object ;  and  it  accordingly  became  with  him  an  object  of 
worthy  solicitude  to  present  his  countrvmen  with  a  work,  the 
fruit  of  those  peculiar  exertions,  which  might  tend  to  re- 
move some  of  the  prejudices  (in  which,  after  all,  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  most  attainments  will  be  found  to  consist)  at  the 
same  time  that  it  might  prove   most   disc  i  attention 

from  the  importance  of  its  subject  with  :i  view  to  national 
character  and  manners.  Tor  both  these  objects,  he  judged, 
(and  we  think  very  rightly)  that  a  translation  of  the  existing 
code  of  laws  by  which  the  country  is  governed,  was  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  ;  and  the  monument  of  well  directed  industry 
now  before  us  is  the  result  of  this  judgment. 

The  interpretation  of  the  title  of  this  code  is  briefly  the 
following :  '  The  laws  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsing,  original  aud 
supplementary.'  But  this  title  requires  some  explanation. 
It  appears  then  that,  in  China,  every  new  imperial  dynasty  is 
supposed  to  bring  with  it  an  entire  ly  new  system  of  laws — 
in  other  words,  the  founder  of  every  new  dynasty  is  required 
to  legislate  for  the  nation  and  for  his  descendants  of  the  same 
dynasty.  The  code  thus  introduced  is  held  sacred  and  binding 
upon  all  the  successive  emperors  of  the  same  race,  only  that 
every  emperor  has  the  right,  not  of  abrogating  the  old,  but 
of  adding  such  new  laws,  by  way  of  supplement,  as  the 
exigency  of  the  times  may  require.  The  family  of  T*ing 
is  the  now  existing  dynasty ;  and  had  its  origin  under  the 
emperor  Shun  Chee,  in  the  year  lt>44.  The  present  em- 
peror, Kia  King,  is  fifjh  in  descent  from  that  Tartar  con- 
queror ;  so  that  the  origiual  code  of  Shun  Chee  (the  Leu) 
is  now  augmented  by  the  supplementary  clauses,  the  Lee,  of 
four  successive  princes.  In  the  present  publication,  the  Leu 
only  is  translated  entire,  accompanied  by  a  small  selection 
only  from  the  Lee,  of  such  clauses  as  appeared  peculiarly 
curious  or  important. 

The  first  general  remark  which  it  seems  proper  to  make  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  this  work  and  its  contents,  is,  that, 
in  China,  the  penal  code  comprehends  almost  every  possible 
subject  either  of  law  or  equity.  There  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
tinction among  them,  as  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  be- 
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'  tween  criminal  and  civil  law,  public  and  private  wrongs. 
iSvery  action  that  can  by  any  possibility  effect  the  interest, 
either  of  others,  or  even  of  the  person  who  commits  it,  is 
made  the  object  of  specific  command  or  prohibition.  A 
trespass  or  a  nuisance  is  not  answered  by  a  pecuniary  satis- 
faction to  the  party  injured,  but  by  so  many  blows  with  the 
bamboo,  a  penalty  to  the  state  of  so  many  ounces  of  siker, 
or  banishment  for  so  many  months,  and  to  a  distance  of  so 
many  Lee. 

This  remark  will  be  better  illustrated  by  a  summary  of  th,e 
contents  of  each  division  into  which  the  code  now  before  us 
is  distributed,  by  which  the  reader  who,  from  the  title  of  the 
book,  expected  only  a  list  of  ordinary  crimes  and  punish- 
ments with  the  means  of  prosecution  and  trial,  will  be  some- 
what surprised  at  finding  the  whole  substance  of  the  four 
books  into  which  Blackstone  has  divided  his  commentaries, 
brought  into  vie  <  within  the  boundaries  which  he  has  as- 
signed to  the  fourth  only. 

The  first  division  is  intitled  '  General  Law-,'  and  relates 
to  the  privileges  of  certain  orders  in  the  state,  to  the  offences 
of  privileged  persons,  of  officers  of  government,  and  of  the 
military  class  (considered  with  reference  to  their  stations),  to 
the  offences  of  astronomers,  artificers,  musicians,  and  women, 
of  members  of  public  departments  and  tribunals,  and  of  fo- 
reigners. It  also  contains  various  regulations  concerning  the 
extent  of  acts  of  grace  or  general  pardons,  indulgence  to 
offenders  on  certain  grounds  of  mitigation  or  exemption, 
restitution  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  errors  and  failures  in  public 
proceedings,  the  regulation  of  different  modes  of  punishment, 
and  other  general  and  preliminary  matters.  Among  the 
grounds  of  indulgence,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  following 
merciful,  but  singular  and  characteristic,  enactment.     P.  20- ' 

'  When  any  offender  under  sentence  of  death  for  an  offence 
not  excluded  from  the  contingent  benefit  of  an  act  of  grace, 
shall  have  parents  or  grand  parents  who  are  sick,  infirm,  or  aged 
above  seventy  years,  and  who  have  no  other  male  child  or  grand 
child  above  the  age  of  sixteen  to  support  them,  beside  such  ca- 
pitally convicted,  offender,  the  circumstance  after  having  been 
investigated  and  ascertained  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  his  im- 
perial majesty.'  And  any  offender  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, had  been  condemned  to  undergo  temporary  or  perpe- 
tual banishment,  shall,  instead  thereof,  receive  100  blows,  and 
redeem  himself  from  further  punishment,  by  payment  of  the 
customary  fine.* 
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The  other  legal  indulgences  are  in  consideration  of  age, 
youth,  or  ;nfirmity. 

The  second  division  is  entitled  *  Civil  Laws,**  title  which 
any  where  else,  would  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  penal 
law,  1  h    in   China  forms  only  one  of  its  numerous 

departm*  nu  The  first  book  of  this  division  treats  of  the 
'system  of  government;'  the  second,  of  the  'conduct  of 
magistrates;'  and  tt  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  much 
of  arbitrary  and  despotic  wisdom  in  several  of  the  various 
enactments  which  they  contain.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  whatever  credit  they  may  reflect 
on  the  political  sagacity  of  the  legislator,  they  cast  disgrace, 
in  at  least  an  equal  proportion,  on  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  framed,  and  for  the  government  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  they  are  admirably  well  calculated.  In  one 
section,  regarding  *  the  due  knowledge  of  the  laws,'  and 
which  seems  expressly  directed  to  enforce  the  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  laws  on  all  officers  of  government,  we  meet 
with  die  following  remarkable  clause,  which  may  in  some 
measure  illustrate  the  principle  of  our  old  barbarous  exemp- 
tion, or  privilege  of  clergy.     It  occurs  in  p.  ()4. 

4  All  those  private  individuals,  whether  husbandmen,  or  arti- 
ficers, or  whatever  else  may  be  their  calling  OJ  profession,  who 
are  found  capable  of  explaining  the  nature,  and  comprehending 
the  objects,  of  the  law*,  ihall  receive  pardon  in  all  cases  of 
offences  resulting  purely  fiom  accident,  or  imputable  to  them 
from  the  guilt  of  others,  provided  it  be  the  first  offence,  and 
not  implicated  with  any  act  of  treason  or  rebellion.' 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  '  benefit  of  clergy,'  that  circum- 
stance is  made  a  ground  of  exemption  which,  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  should  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence, in  the  Chinese  instance  it  appears  clear  from  the 
context  that  it  was  intended  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
law  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  our  ancestors  were  actuated  by  the  de- 
sign of  offering  a  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  letters?  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  considered  in  this 
light  before — but  it  strikes  us  as  a  probable  way  of  explaining 
what  otherwise  seems  to  be  an  unaccountable  anomaly  in  our 
Jaw.  | 

The  third   division  is  (most  strangely,*  with  reference  to 

■ 
*  We  must  here  hazard  a  conjecture,  which  has  more  than  once  pressed 
itself  on  our  minds  during  our  perusal  of  this  volume,  that  Sir  George  has 
Occasionally  misunderstood,  or  ill-expressed,  the  sense  of  his  original.     In 
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the  contents)  entitled  Fiscal  Laws;  and  it  contains,  in  seven 
books,  the  laws  relating,  not  only  to  '  The  Enrollment  of  the 
People,'  '  Public  Property,'  '  Sales  and  Markets/  '  Duties 
and  Customs,'  which  may  perhaps  fairly  enough  come  under 
such  a  denomination ;  but  also  to  '  Lands  and  Tenements,' 
and  '  Private  Property,'  which  can  bear  only  a  remote  and 
incidental  reference  to  it,  and  to  '  Marriages,'  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  This  odd  assemblage  of 
discordant  subjects  serves  Well  enough,  however,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  what,  in  China,  is  included  uuder  the  denomination 
of  Penal  Law.  Among  the  mosU  wise  and  salutary,  in 
principle,  of  these  regulations,  but  which  could  obtain  only 
under  a  very  arbitrary  and  punctilious  government,  are  those 
which  restrict  all  officers  of  state  from  purchasing  lands,  or 
marrying  into  families,  within  the  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  But  nothing  in  this  whole  volume  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  nation  and  its  government,  as  that 
branch  of  the  present  division  which  respects  the  ordinances 
of  marriage,  with  some  of  which  the  readers  of  romance  are 
already  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  novel 
before  alluded  to  (entitled  *  Hflw-Kiou-Choaan.')  This  novel, 
Sir  George  pronounces,  from  a  comparison  with*  the  original, 
to  be,  though  not  minutely  accurate  in  all  particulars,  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  be  a  genuine  picture  of  the  national  manners 
and  character. 

One  section  of  this  curious  book  prohibits,  under  penalty 
of  80  blows,  the  '  lending  any  wife,  to  be  hired  as  a  tempo- 
rary wife ;'  and  the  penalty  is  increased  to  100  blows,  if  the 
lending  be  under  a  representation  that  she  is  the  sister  of  the 
lender.  The  borrower  is  subjected,  to  equal  punishment. 
Another  prohibits  all  persons  from  marrying  during  the  term 
of  mourning  for  a  parent  or  former  consort,  under  pain  of 
100  blows  if  the  marriage  is  between  equals  in  rank;  the 
punishment  to  be  diminished  by  two  degrees  in  case  of  an 
unequal  marriage.  No  person  shall  marry  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  parent  for  any  capital  offence,  under  pain  of 
80  blows.  Intermarriages  between  persons  bearing  the  same 
family  name,  without  regard  to  relationship,  are  absolutely 
forbidden.  Breaches  of  marriage-contract  are  also  penal, 
but  subject  to  modifications  and  restrictions  the  most  whim- 

a  language  so  difficult  of  attainment,  so  rarely  understood  in  any  degree  by 
his  countrymen,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  probably  no  rival 
in  Europe,  the  supposition  of  an  occasional  error  implies  no  censure.  If 
Sir  George  is  any  where  wrong,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  person  who 
can  set  him, right. 
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•icallv  minute  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  a  legis- 
lator to  conceive.  Here  follows  the  '  law  of  divorce,' 
p.  120. 

*  If  a  husband  repudiates  his  first  wife,  without  her  having 
broken  the  matrimonial  connexion  by  the  crime  of  adultery,  or 
Otherwise;  a;id  without  her  having  furnished  him  with  any  of 
the  sOven  justifying  causes  of  divorce,  he  shall  in  every  such 
case  be  punished  with  eighty  blows.  Moreover,  although  one  of 
the  seven  justifying  causes  of  divorce  should  be  chargeable  upon 
the  wife,  namely,  I.  barrenness;  2.  lasciviousness;  3.  disre* 
gard  of  her  husband's  parents;  4.  talkativeness;  5.  thievish 
propensities;  0.  envious  and  suspicious  temper;  and  lastly,  J. 
inveterate  infirmity;  yet,  if  any  of  the  three  reasons  against  a 
divorce  should  exist,  namely,  1.  the  wife's  having  mourned  three 
years  for  her  husband's  parent*  ;  '2.  the  family  s  having  become 
rich  after  being  poor  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  marriage; 
and,  3.  the  wife's  having  no  parent*  living  to  receive  her  back 
again  ;  in  these  cases,  none  of  the  seven  aforementioned  cause* 
will  justify  a  divorce,  and  the  husband  who  puts  away  his  wife 
upon  *uch  grounds,  shall  suffer  punishment  Mre  degrees  lens  than 
that  last  stated,  and  be  obliged  to  receive  her  back.' 

The  revenue  laws,  'bating  their  vexatious  miuuteness,  seem 
to  be  in  general  equitable-  and  politic.  Some  wiser  and  more 
liberal  nations  might  derive  advantage,  in  the.  way  of  example, 
from  that  which  forbids  under  penalty  of  100  blows  and  per- 
petual banishment,  all  privately  lending  or  employing  of  pub- 
lic property  by  any  officer  of  government. 

All  interest  exceeding  31.  per  cent  |>er  month  is  usurious, 
and  the  penalty  is  from  40  to  100  blows.  This  is  a  most 
enormous  rate  of  legal  interest,  and  may  lead  again  to  some 
suspicion  of  inaccuracy. 

A  creditor,  accepting  the  wives  or  children  of  his  debtor, 
in  pledge  for  payment,  is  punishable  with  100  blows;  the; 
penalty  to  be  increased  one  degree  in  case  of  his  having  cri- 
minal intercourse  with  any  of  them. 

The  fourth  division, '  Ritual  Laws/ comprizes  two  books, 
relating  to  '  Sacred  Bites,'  and  '  Miscellaneous  Observances.' 
The  laws  under  the  first  of  these  heads  contain  evidence  of 
gross  superstition,  both  in  the  legislator  w  ho  enacted  them, 
and  in  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended.  But  at  the 
present  day  they  (that  is,  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  them) 
are  said  to  be  rarely  put  in  force.  The  following  is  the  first 
among  the  '  Miscellaneous  Observances :' 

•  If  any  physician  inadvertently  prepares  and  mixes  the  me- 
dicines destined  for  the  use  of  his  imperial  majesty,  in  any  roan- 
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ner  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  established  practice,  or  does  not 
accompany  them  with  a  proper  description  and  directions,  he 
shall  be  punished  with  100  blows.  If  the  ingredients  are  not 
genuine  and  well  chosen,  as  well  as  carefully  compounded,  the 
physician  shall  be  punished  with  6*0  blow?.  If  the  cook  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  imperial  repasts,  introduces  any  prohi- 
bited ingredients  into  the  dishes  by  inadvertence,  he  shall  be 
punished  with  100  blows.  If  any  of  the  articles  of  liquid  or 
solid  food  are  not  clean,  with  80  blows/  &c.  &c. 

How  much  milder  are  the  laws  of  England !  where,  ac- 
cording to  Peter  Pindar's  authority,  the  latter  offence  is 
punished  only  by   the  wholesome  operation  of  shaving. 

Any  person  having  and  using  either  bouse,  apartment,  car- 
riage, dress,  furniture,  or  other  articles,  not  conformable  to  the 
established  rules  and  gradations  of  their  respective  rank,  are 
to  be  bambood  without  mercy.  But  the  Abbe  Grosier,  told 
a  gross  falsehood  when  he  said  that  '  wearing  pearls,'  was 
prohibited  under  pain  of  death.  '  Evading  the  duty,  and  con- 
cealing the  occasion,  of  mourning,'  is  another  bambooabie 
offence,  of  a  very  serious  complexion. 

The  fifth  division  of  *  military  laws/  contains  five  books, 
respecting  the  *  protection  of  the  palace/  '  government  of 
the  army/  '  protection  of  the  frontier/  *  military  horses  and 
cattle/  '  expresses  and  public   posts.' 

We  must  pass  over  all  these  in  haste,  and  barely  stop  to 
notice,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  unjust  severity  in  the  law, 
is  not  in  China,  any  more  than  in  England,  a  sure  mode  of 
preventing  offences.  The  book  on  the  '  protection  of  the 
palace/  contains  more  denunciations  of  capital  punishment 
than  any  other  division  in  the  whole  code. 

It  is  death  to  enter  the  imperial  apartments  without  licence; 
to  enter  the  gates  of  the  palace  armed  with  sharp  weapons. 
It  is  death  for  any  labourer  in  the  palace  to  remain  within 
it  after  a  certain  hour,  Sec.  &c.  &c. ;  and  no  part  of  the  whole 
code  is  enforced  with  greater  rigour.  Yet,  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton informs  us  in  a  note,  that 

«  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  and  apparent  rigour  of  the 
laws  provided  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  code,  for  ensuring 
the  safety  of  ihe  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  present  emperor, 
in  the  year  1803,  very  narrowly  escaped  assassination  within  the 
precincts  of  bis  palace,  from  the  hand  of  a  single,  but  desperate 
intruder.'    p.  201,  2. 

And  he  refers  us  to  the  appendix  for  the  official  report  of 
the  event  alluded  to,  which,  want  of  space,  alone  prevents  us 
from  examining  more  minutely  in   this  place. 

We  now    proceed  to  the  sixth  division   of  criminal  laws.. 
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properly  speaking;  the  first  of  which  is  high  treason;  and  it 
is  thus   defined. 

*  High  treason,  is  either  treason  against  the  state,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  establishc  J  government;  or  treason  against 
the  sovereign,  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  palace  in  which  he 
resides,  the  ttmple  in  which  his  family  is  worshipped  or  the 
(Oppba  in  which  the  remains  of  his  ancestors  are  deposited.  All 
»  convicted  of  haling  been  principals  or  accessaries  to  the 
actual  or  designed  conrmittion  of  this  heinous  crime,  shall  suffer 
diathbya  dou:  am!  p.  270. 

All  male  relations  in  the  first  degree  are  to  be  beheaded, 
and  all  female  relations  in  the  same  degree  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
All  privies  are  likewise  to  be  beheaded;  and  property  of  ever? 
description  to  be  confiscated. 

The  crime  of  stealing  from  relations  is  punishable  five 
decrees  less  severely  than  ordinary  ■  ••■  U  aling. 

The  modifications  of  the  crime  off  homicide  are  almost  in- 
numerable, some  sensible  enough,  others  Cuini«  sously  nunuiit 
and  whimsical  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Among  those 
which  are  punishable  capitally,  are  the  following  cases : — 
Murder,  for  the  sake  of  plunder;  killing,  vutliout  premedi- 
tation, but  in  the  execution  of  a  robbery;  killing  by  torture, 
out  of  cruelty  and  revenge  (to  be  punished  with  a  slow  and 
painful  death);  murdering,  with  intent  to  mangle  the  body  for 
magical  p'  >!itto);  poisonim/,  whether  mortal  or  not ; 

killing  in  an  affray;  among  the  contrivers  of  an  affray,  if  death 
ensues,  he  who  has  inflicted  the  severest  wound ;  killing  in  any 
dangerous  play;  alarming  to  death,  by  threats  made  for  nn 
unlawful  object ;  in  short,  every  case  which  here  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  a  jury  or  the  discretion  of  a  judge,  is  in  China 
distinctly  marked  out  by  positive  law.  The  design  to  kill  a 
father  or  mother,  a  husband,  a  grand-father,  &c.  is  capital; 
striking  a  father  or  mother,  Sec.  &c.  is  also  capital;  so  is  using 
abusive  language  to  a  father  or  mother,  &c.  &.c. ;  so  is  destroy- 
ing, mutilating,  or  casting  away  the  unburicd  corpse  of  an 
elder  relation;  and  so,  (to  end  this  strange  catalogue),  is 
*  lighting  a  fire,  to  drive  away  foxes,  upon  the  grave  of  a  father 
or  grand-father,  and  thereby  burning  the  coffin  and  the  body 
enclosed  in  it!!!'  p.  Wjti.  On  the  other  hand,  a  father, 
mother,  grand-father,  &c.  intentionally  killings  child,,  grand- 
child, &c.  is  to  be  banished  for  one  year;  and,  in  case  of  their 
attributiug  the  crime  to  an  innocent  person,  to  receive,  in  addi- 
tion, 70  blows  with  the  bamboo !  The  relation  between  slave 
and  master  is  much  the  same,  in  these  respects,  with  that  of 
child  and  parent.     Meanwhile,  amidst  this  heap  of  monstiou? 
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and  iniquitous  incongruity,  we  cannot  help  noticing  one  law, 
the  non-existence  of  which,  or  of  some  equivalent  to  it,  in 
more  civilized  states,  we  have  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  reproaches  to  every  national  code  in  which  it  is  found 
deficient.  It  is  that  which  renders  capital  the  offence  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  another  by  false  and  malicious  testi- 
mony; an  ofTeuce  which,  to  our  great  disgrace,  remains  with 
us,  on  the  footing  of  simple  perjury,  not  more  severely  punish- 
ahle  than  the  breach  of  a  custom-house  or  election-oath. 

Under  the  head  '  quarrelling  and  lighting,'  we  have  a  most 
truly  ridiculous  chapter,  assigning  distinct  modes  and  degrees 
of  punishment  to  almost  every  possible  variety  of  personal 
injury,  yet  further  diversified  by  the  particular  situation,  or  ge- 
neral rank,  or  near  relationship  of  the  party  injured.  But  we 
have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these  legislative  follies.  Under 
the  bead  '  false  and  malicious  informations/  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  same  species  of-  jidgtUy  wisdom. 

''  When  any  person  accuses  another  of  two  or  more  offences, 
whereof  the  lesser  only  proves  true ;  and  when,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  offence  having  been  charged  by  one  person  against  ano- 
ther, the  statement  thereof  is  found  to  exceed  the  truth;  upon 
either  supposition,  if  the  punishment  of  the  falsely  alleged,  oc- 
fakeiy  aggravated,  offence,  had  been  actually  inflicted  in  con- 
sequence of  such  false  accusation,  the  difference  (estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  established  mode  of  computation  hereafter  exem- 
plified), between  the  falsely  alleged  and  the  actually  committed 
offence,  or  between  the  falsely  alleged  greater,  and  the  truly 
alleged  lesser  offence  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  false  accuser ;  but  if 
punishment,  conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  falsely  alleged,  or 
Falsely  aggravated  offence,  shall  not  have  actually  been  inflicted, 
having  been  prevented  by  a  timely  discovery  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  the  false  accuser  shall  be  permitted  to  redeem, 
according  to  an  established  scale,  the  whole  of  the  punishment 
which  would  have  been  due  to  him  in  the  former  case,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  100  blows;  but  if  it  should  exceed  100  blows, 
the  100  blows  shall  be  inflicted,  and  be  shall  only  be  permitted 
to  redeem  the  excess.'     p.  366. 

A  son  accusing  his  father,  a  wife  her  husband,  or  a  slave  his 
master,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  banished  ;  if  the  accusation  proves 
false,  it  is  capital ;  and  the  person  accused,  making  a  voluntary 
surrender,  is  entitled  to  pardon. 

Another  most  characteristic  instance  of  superfluous  sagacity- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  laws  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, of  which  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  case  that'  is  not 
made  the  matter  of  a  specific  denunciation  of  vengeance, 
from  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  punishments  up  to  the  punish* 
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ment  of  death  inclusive.  And  how  well  adapted  this  scru- 
pulous and  arbitrary  minuteness  is  to  the  purposes  of  preven- 
tion, there  is  no  Englishman  who  has  ever  visited  China,  but 
is  fully  competent  to  declare,  even  without  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's note  in  p.  379>  which  admits  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
nation  under  the  sun  where  the  administration  of  justice  is 
more    flagrantly  and  systematically  corrupt   and  profligate. 

Forgery,  or  to  use  the  more  comprehensive  phrase  of  the 
French  law,  the  crime  defaux,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  capital 
offence  in  any  cases  except  the  following: — Falsification  of 
an  imperial  edict,  or  an  edict  of  on;;  of  the  supreme  courts; 
of  any  verbal  orders  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  empress ;  of 
an  official  seal,  or  imperial  almanack  ;  coiniug ;  pretending  to 
be  a  great  officer  of  state. 

Of  the  eleven  books  which  this  division  of  the  laws  con- 
tains, three  are  appropriated  to  regulations  of  process,  arrests 
and  escapes,  imprisonment,  judgment,  and  execution. 

The  seventh  and  last  general  division  contains  the  laws  rela*- 
tive  to  public  works,  buildings,  and  highways. 

To  Hie  volume,  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  containing  such 
additional  clauses  as  the  translator  thought  peculiarly  worthy 
of  selection  from  the  Lee,  together  with  several  remarkable 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  laws  and  of  the  manner  of  carrying 
tbem  into  execution,  to  which  our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to 
refer  our  readers  in  this  general  manner. 

With  regard  to  capital  punishments,  such  is  the  endless 
variety  of  cases  into  which  the  crime  of  murder,  for  instance, 
or  that  of  highway  robbery,  is  distinguished  by  the  Chinese 
laws,  that  it  would  take  some  time  and  labour  to  institute  an 
exact  proportional  comparison  of  the  frequency  with  which 
the  punishment  becomes  legally  due  in  China'and  in  England. 
If  we  take  the  number  of  capital  clauses  in  the  Chinese  laws, 
we  think  that  they  will  be  found  somewhat  to  exceed  the 
number  of  distinct  capital  enactments  in  our  statute  book; 
but,  subtracting  from  the  number  all  such  as  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  some  general  law,  the  capital  laws  of  China  are 
certainly  uiuch  fewer  than  those  of  England.  For  instance, 
by  the  law  of  England,  the  crime  of  murder  is  punishable 
with  death  ;  but  it  is  in  general  left  to  the  judge  and  jury  to 
decide  what  combination  of  circumstances  shall  amount  to 
that  legal  crime.  In  China,  on  the  contrary,  almost  all  the 
various  circumstances  under  which  the  act  of  homicide  can 
possibly  occur,  are  made  the  subject  of  so  many  distinct  and 
positive  laws,  some  enacting  capital  punishment,  others  not; 
and  so  of  other  crimes.  One  circumstance  of  analogy  is, 
however,  very  remarkable.     The   laws   of  China   are  found 
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much  too  severe  in  many  cases,  and  much  too  particular  and 
vexatious  in  all,  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  any.  x\nd  the  con- 
sequence' is,  that  in  no  country  are  more  capital  crimes  com-? 
mitted,  and  in  none,  do  they  more  frequently  pass  unpunished. 
In  a  late  criticism  on  this  very  work,  contained  in  a 
justly  celebrated  periodical  review,  the  author  of  that  criti- 
cism very  truly  remarks,  that  the  extreme  and  punctilious 
nicety  of  the  la\vs»of  China  in  affixing  the  exact  proportion 
of  punishments  to  offences,  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous;  a 
remark  in  which  all  our  preceding  observations  will  evince 
that  we  most  fully  concur  with  him.  We  will  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  add,  that  such  a  system  is  and  must  be  wholly  in- 
efficacious, because,  complex  and  circumstantial  as  lhose  laws 
are,  they  do  not,  and  no  human  laws  can,  extend  to  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  all  the  imaginable  shades  of  distinction  between 
offences.  But  the  critic  to  whom  we  allude,  then  proceeds 
to  say,  that  this  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal objection  to  Mr.  Bentham's  system ;  for  that  it  is  the 
niost  difficult  part  of  the  science  of  legislation  to  determine 
where  should  be  the  precise  limit  between  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  and  positive  enactment.  Upon  reading  this  censure 
of  a  system  concerning  which  we  had  always  entertained  very 
different  ideas,  (we  quote  it  only  from  memory),  we  immedi- 
ately referred  to  Mr.  Bentham's  treatise,  in  which  the  first 
passage  that  caught  our  eyes,  was  the  following. 

'Fifth  Rule. — The  same  punishment  ought  not,  without  ex- 
ception, to  be  inflicted  for  the  same  ofFe nee,  upon  different  delin- 
quents; but  .circumstances  which  influence  the  sensibility,  ought 
tp  be  taken  into  consideration. 

'  The  same  nominal  punishments  are  not  the  same  real  punish- 
ments ;  age,  sex,  rank,  fortune,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
oUghtto  modify  the  punishment  for  offences  of  the  same  nature. 

'  There  is  no  necessity  to  weigh  the  proportion  with  mathematical 
precision,  so  as  to  render  the  laws  subtle,  complicated,  and  obscure. 
Conciseness  and  simplicity  are  to  be  first  considered.  Something 
of  the  proportion  may  be  sacrificed  to  make  the  punishment 
more  awful,  more  adapted  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  aversion  from 
vices  which  lead  to  crimes.'     Traite  de  Legislation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  law  of  China  than  the  sys- 
tem which  is  here  recommended ;  and  no  man  can  apply  the 
reasoning  of  the  reviewer  to  the  object  of  those  who  wish  lor 
some  modification  of  the  law  of  England  in  conformity  to 
th.at  system,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  law,  and  that  all  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  hang,  imprison,  or  banish; 
When  and  whom  he  pleases. 
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But  we  are  now  compelled  to  put  a  somewhat  abrupt  con- 
clusion to  this  article,  and  to  take  leave,  (which  we  do  without 
the  smallest  reluctance),  of  a  people  whose  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  in  every  possible  instance  are  measured  according 
to  a  precise  number  of  blows  to  be  inflicted  with 

*  a  straight  polished  piece  of  bamboo,  the  branches  cut  away  and 
reduced  to  the  length  of  five  feet  five  inches,  the  breadth  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  about  two  pounds  in  weight;  when  used, 
to  be  held  by  the  smaller  end.'  See  "  Specification  of  the 
Instruments  of  Punishment." — p.  Ixxiv. 
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Art.  H. — Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  By  Edtvard  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Part 
the  First,  Russia,  Tartary,  and  'Turkey.  J^ondon, 
Cadell,  1810,  4to.  pp.  xxviii.  759,  52  copper-plates, 
3'2  vignettes,  price  5l.  5s.  board*. 

Chapter  1.  of  this  amusing  volume,  opens  with  ■  caricature 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  This  monarch  has,  at  times,  been 
piaised  as  the  most  magnanimous  of  sovereigns,  and  at  others, 
been  reviled  as  the  most  despicable  of  human  beings.  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  appears  to  have  viewed  him  as  an  odious  tyrant, 
whose  character  was  not  checkered  by  oue  amiable  trait,  make* 
him  the  object  of  his  unsealing  and  indiscriminate  abuse. 
Dr.  C.  in  his  preface,  p.  ii.  seems  to  claim  some  praise  for  the 
|  frankness'  with  which  he  has  delineated  the  tyranny  of  Paul. 
We  should  have  been  more  willing  to  concede  this  claim, 
of  '  frankness,'  if  the  doctor  had  published  his  details  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  they  might  have  served  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen  in  their  political  relations  with  Russia,  and  had 
not  waited  till  the  object  of  his  invective  had  been  ten  year*  in 
his  grave;  and  the  English  public  had  been  familijrised  with 
accounts   unfavourable  to  die  Russian  character. 

Dr.  Clarke  ascribes  some  of  the  Emperor  Paul's  regula- 
tions to  insanity,  which  were  possibly  only  pnrtsof  a  whole, 
'  though  of  a  fauciful  and  ill-concerted  scheme.  Paul  fixed 
the  dress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  whether  subjects 
or  foreigners,  by  a  regulation  of  police,  according  to  a  quaint 
or  grotesque  costume.  But,  was  Paul  singular  in  ascrioing 
the  great  change  in  the  manners  of  Europe,  which  piecetied, 
and  perhaps  accelerated  the  French  revolution,  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  those  sumptuary  laws  and  the  abolition  of  those  arti- 
ficial distinctions  which  served  as  a  hue  of  separation  between 
the  differcut  classes  of  society  ?  Now,  though  there  might 
,Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  81,  December,   18)0.  Z 
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be  much  absurdity,  there  certainly  was  no  insanity  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  inequality  of  ranks,  by  re  esta- 
blishing those  barriers  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  its 
preservation. 

From  some  association  of  ideas,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace,  the  emperor  Paul  was  induced  to  prohibit '  llie  use  of  blue 
colours,  in  ornamenting  sledges,  and  red  liveries.'  '  In  conse- 
quence,' says  the  author,  '  of  this  wise  decree,  our  ambas- 
sador, and  many  others,  were  compelled  to  alter  their  liveries.' 
On  reading  this  passage,  we  turned  fo  Debrett's  peerage,  and 
were  rather  surprised  to  find,  that  Lord  Whitworlh's  armorial 
bearings,  which  regulate  his  equipage  and  liveries,  are  not 
emblazoned  in  either  of  these  colours. 

1  Mungo  Parke,'  says  the  author,  •  was  hardly  exposed  to 
•greater  severity  of  exaction  and  of  villainy  among  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  than  Englishmen  experienced  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and 
particularly  in  Petersburg.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
dress  regulated  by  the  police,  &ft  p.  7.  *  An  order  against 
wearing  hoots  with  coloured  tops,  was  most  rigorously  enforced,* 
p.  S.  '  The  number  of  prohibitions  became  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  thein  were  so  trivial,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  about 
manuals  of  obedience,  arid  assist  the  memory  by  pocket  cata- 
logues of  forbidden  things.'  p.  100.  *  No  one  is  permitted  to 
pass  this  gate  (The  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow), 
without  taking  oft'  his  hat.  I  wished  to  see  if  the  rule  was  rigo- 
rously enforced,  and,  feigning  ignorance,  entered  beneath  the 
arch  with  my  hat  on.  A  centineb  challenged  me,  but  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him,  I  walked  forward,' &c.  p.  1 1  t,  5. 
'The  great  gun,  which  is  among  the  wonders  of  the  Kremlin,  I 
measured  with  less  facility,  being  always  interrupted  by  the 
eentinels,  one  of  whom  pointed  his  bayonet  at  me,  and  threatened 
to  stab  me,  if  I  persisted  in  my  intention;  yet,  by  walking  its 
length,  I  found  it  equal  to  eighteen  feet  and  a  half;  and  its  dia- 
meter may  be  guessed,  when  it  is  known  that  it  will  admit  a  man 
sitting  upright  within  its  calibre.'     p.  US.       » 

We  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  above  instances,  that  the  empe- 
ror's severities  were -directed  exclusively  against  Englishmen, 
or  more  against  them  than  against  other  foreigners,  or  event 
J\  ussian  subjects.  Why  should  Dr.  Clarke,  or  his  companion, 
complain  of  insults,  which  they  themselves  provoked?  Ov, 
why  should  they  suppose, that  because  they  were  Englishmen* 
they  would  be  allowed  to  set  at  defiance  established  rules? 
Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  an  indignity,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremliw 
with  his  head  covered.  But  what  would  our  lively  author 
think  either  of  the  good  sense  or  the  decency  of  a  Russian 
traveller  in  this  country,  who,  ffeigtoing  ignorance/  Mhuulci 
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take  Ms  place  at  our  communion  table  •  with  his  hat  on,'  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  sacrament?  If  the  inveterate 
antipathy  "Inch  the  present  work  of  Dr.  Clarke  manifests 
against  the  Russian  goternment,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing 
that  is  Russian,  could  be  sifted  to  tne  bottom,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  caused  by 
rather  futile  and  nugatory  circumstances,  and  to  have  origi- 
nated less  in  reason  than  in  petulance.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  itself,  it  has  evidently  served 
to  discolour  some  of  the  doctor's  representations,  and  to  have 
caused  him  to  view  much  of  what  he  saw  in  his  exten- 
sive route  through  the  Russian  dominions,  through  the 
false  medium  of  prejudice  and  animosity.  When  a  traveller 
is  in  good  humour,  his  pourtraiture  both  of  persons  and 
things,  wiM  be  found  very  different  from  what  it  is  when  he  i<? 
under  the  influence  of  mortified  self-irnportanCe,  resentful 
irritability,  or  splenetic  fastidiousness.  Under  the  influence 
of  this,  or  a  similar  temperament,  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have 
lent  too  ready  and  rather  too  credulous  an  ear  to  fictitious 
and  exaggerated  details. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  p.  9-  Dr.  Clarke,  after  having  no- 
ticed the  absurd  regulations  of  the  emperor  with  respect  to 
the  different  formalities  of  dress,  says,  that  if  Englishmen 
ventured,  in  their  letters,  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  govern*- 
nient,  or  to  use  any  expressions  of  reprobation  or  contempt, 
they  were  liable,  in  a  moment,  to  be  either  *  hurried  off  to 
the  frontier,'  or  sent  to  Siberia.  The  doctor  adds,  ■  many 
persons  were  said  to  have  been  privately  murdered,'  &c.  The 
context  leads  us  to  infer,  that  these  persons  were  English  ;  but 
we  know  that  this' was  not  the  case.  They  could  not  have 
been  Russians,  for  despotism  openly  prescribes  its  victims. 
Is  or  could  they  have  been  foreigners  of  other  nations,  for  no 
foreign  ambassador  has  made  any  remonstrance,  nor  published 
any  complaint.  This  is  one  of  the  calumnies  which  we 
cannot  suppose  Dr.  Clarke  to  have  invented,  but  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  listened  with  too  much  facility  of  ear. 

Our  author  left  Petersburg  on  the  third  of  April,  1800. 
We  shall  accompany  him  on  his  way,  and  occasionally  notice 
or  extract  some  of  his  details.  Tha  walls  of  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  palace  of  Tsarskoselo  are  said  to  be  covered  with 
fine  pictures  fitted  together  without  frames,  and  without  auy 
attention  to  effect.  Where  the  place  would  not  fit  the  pictures, 
the  pictures  were  cut  to  fit  the  place.  Talking  of  the  picture!? 
of"  the  saiuts,  &c.  in  the  Russian  churches,  Dr.  C,  says,  p.  <2l. 

'To protect  these  holy  symbols   of  the   new  faith  from  the 
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rude  but  zealous  fingers  ami  lips  of  its  votaries,  in  a  country 
where  the  arts  of  multiplying  them  by  imitation  were  then, 
unknown,  they  were  Covered  by  plates  of  the  most  precious 
metals,  which  left  the  features  alone  visible.' 

Yf  e  think  that  in  the  above  passage  the  purpose  of  these 
plates  has  been  misconceived.  They  are,  in.  fact,  ex  votQ 
offerings,  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  saint,  for  some 
relief  afforded  in  a  period  of  distress.  The  custom  is  familiar 
to  the  Greeks,  who  also  use  the  same  style  of  painting  the 
figures  in  their   churches. 

'  Every  room  throughout  the  empire,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  has 
a  picture,  large  or  small,  called  the  Bagh,  or  God,  stuck  up  in 
one  coiner,  to  which  every  person  v\ ho  enters,  offers  adoration, 
betore  any  salutation  is  made  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  this  adoration  consists  of  a  quick  motion  of  the  ritrht 
hand  in  crossing,  the  head  bowing  all  the  time  in  a  manner  so 
rapid  and  ludicrous,  that  it  remind*  us  of  those  Chinese  man- 
darin images  seen  upon  the  chimney-pieces  of  old  houses,  which, 
when  set  a  going,  continue  nodding,  for  the  amusement  of  old 
women   and   children.' 

.  Bogbj  which  is  the  Russian  name  of  God,  is  not  applied 
Jo  their  saints,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  peculiar  name. 
J)r.  C.  sometimes  uses  the  word  with  too  much  levity  for  the 
occasion.  With  respect  to  the  '  crossing/  with  which  a  Rus- 
sian prefaces  almost  every  act,  Sic.  (sec  p.  31),  we  will  just 
remark,  that  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  differ  from  the 
Catholics  in  their  manner  of  performing  this  important  cere- 
monial. The  former  cross  themselves  from  right  to  left  with 
only  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  while  the  Catholics  cross 
from  left  to  right  with  the  open  hand. 

The  country  between  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  '  is  gene- 
rally open,  a  wide  and  fearful  prospect  of  hopeless  sterility, 
where:  the  .fir  and  the  dwarf  birch,  which  cover  even  arctic 
regions,  scarcely  lind  existence.' 

'  The  male  peasants  of  Russia  are  universally  habited  iii  whiter, 
in  a  jacket  made  of  a  sheep's  hide,  with  the  wool  inwards,  a 
square-crowned  red  cap,  with  a  circular  edge  of  black  woo] 
round  the  rim,  and  shadowing  the  eyes.  These,  with  a  long 
black  beard,  sandals'  made  of  the  bark  of  the'Bfrch-tree,  and 
legs  bandaged    in  woollen,   complete  the  dves?.' 

We  have  no  other  remark  to  make  on  this  description  of 
the  costume  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  than  that  when  the 
author  mentioned  the  <  long  black  beard/  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Russians, are  universally  .sandy. 

In  p.  3d,  Dr.  C.  has  very  happily  sketched  the  manners  of 
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the  Russian  peasant,  though  from  an  individual  instance,  which 
the  breaking  down  of  his  sledjie-  at  i'oschol  furnished  him 
"with  an  opportunity  for  obseiving. 

'The  woman  of  the  house  was   preparing  a  dinner  for  her 
fkrnily,  who  were  gone  to  church.     It  consisted  of  soup  only. 
Presently  her  husband,  a  boor,  came  in,  attended  by   his  daugh- 
ters, with  some  small  loaves  of  white  bread,  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which    1  suppose  the  priest  had  comecrated,  for 
they  placed  them    with  great  care  before  the  Bogh.     Then  the 
buwing  and  crossing  began,    and  they  went  to  dinner,  alt  eating 
nut  of  the   same  bowl.     Dinner  ended,    they  went  regularly  to 
bed,  as  if  to  pass  the  Bight  there,  crossing  and  bowing  as  before. 
Having  slept  about  an  hour,  one  of  the  young  women,  according 
to  an  etiquette  constantly  observed,    called  her  father,  and  p 
sented  him  with  a  pot  of  vinegar,  or  quass,  the  Russian  b< 
The  man  then  rose,  and  a  complete  fit  of  crossing  and  bowWg 
seemed  to  seize  him,  with  interludes  bo  inexpressibly  characteristic 
and  ludicrous,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  preserve  gravity,     i 
pauses  of  scratching  and  grunting,   with  all  the  attendant 
cumstances  of  ventriloquism  and  eructation,  the  apostrophes'  t& 
bis  wife,  to  himself,  ana  to  his  God,  \u  re  such  a*  arunk<  a  B 
naby  mi^ht  have  put    in  Latin,   but    nc.d    not    h<   i  1  in 

Engli>h.' 

The  manners  of  the  nobles  are  equally  well  described  in 
p.  137.  Tbe  concluding  passage  respecting  tbu  corporeal  cas- 
tigation  of  the  Russian  grandees  by  the  mighty  autocrat,  was 
literally  correct  in  the  reign  of  Paul,  and  is  probably  so' at 
present,    with  little  variation. 

'  The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  nurture 
to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  first  nobleman  in  the  empin  , 
when  dismissed  by  bis  sovereign  from  attendance  upon  his  per- 
son, or  withdrawing  to  his  estate  in  consequence  of  dissipation 
or  debt,  betakes  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  little  superior  to  that 
of  brutes.  You  will  then  find  him  throughout  the  day  with  his 
m  ck  hare,  his  beard  lengthened,  bit  body  wrapped. in  a  bheep's 
hide,  .  iw  turnip*,  and  drinking  quant,  sleeping    one  hnlf 

of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his  w:t'c  and  family  the  other.  The 
same  feelings,  the  same  wants,  wishes,  and  gratifications,  then 
characterise  tbe  nobleman  and  the  peasant ;  and  the  same  systeitf 
of  tyranny,  which  extends  from  ttie  throne  downwards,  through 
all  the  hearings  and  ramifications  of  society,  even  to  the  cottage 
of  the  lowest  boor,  has  entirely  extinguished  eyery  spark  of- 1: 
rality  in  the  breasts  of  u  people  who  are  all  slaves.  They  are  all, 
high  and  low,  rich  anid  poor,  alike  servile  to  superiors ;  haughty 
and  cruel  to  their  dependants:  ignorant,  superstitious,  cunningv 
brutal,  barbarous,  dirty,  mean.  The  emperor  canes  the  first 
&£  hjs  grandees;  princes   and  nobles  cane  their  slaves j  and  the 
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slaves  their  wives  and  daughters.  Ere  the  sun  dawns  in  Russia, 
flagelation  begins;  and  throughout  its  va*t  empire,  cudgels  are 
going,  in  every  department  of  its  population,  from  morning 
until   night.' 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  brief  but 
correct  account  of  tjie  canal  of  Vishuei  Voloshock,  and  of  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Russia. 

'  yishnei  Voloshock  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  canals,  on  which  the  great  inland 
navigation  of  Russia  is  carried  on,.  Ajunction  has  been  formed^ 
between  the  Tyertza  and  the  Msta,  uniting,  by  a  navigable 
channel  of  at  least  five  thousand  versts,  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic  sea.  I  suspect,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  example 
of  inland  navigation  so  extensive,  obtained  by  artificial  means 
and  with  so  little  labour;  for  the  Volga  is  navigable  almost  to 
its  source;  and  three  versts  at  the  utmost,  is  all  that  has  been 
cut  through,  in  forming  the  canal.  The  merchandize  of  Astra- 
ehan  and  of  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia,  are  brought  to 
this  place.  Above  four  thousand  vessels  pass  the  canal  annually. 
The  town  or  village,  as  it  is  called,  is  full  of  buildings  and  shops. 
Jt  is  spacious,  and  wears  a  stately  thriving  appearance;  forming- 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  miserable  places  on  the  road.' 

Doctor  Clarke's  antipathy  to  the  Russian  autocrat,  infusing 
jtself  into  his  opinion  of  his  subjects,  seems  occasionally  tc» 
have  led  him  into  some  erroneous  statements,  if  not  palpable 
contradictions.     For  instance,   in  p.  39,  he  sajs, 

'  When  we  traversed  the  country,  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and 
especially  to  an  Englishman,  was  a  crime  ot  the  first  magnitude; 
and  might  prove  the  irunns  of  a  journey  to  Siberia.  It  is  but 
justice  to  make  this  apology  for  the  conduct  of  those  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  government:  at  the  same  time.it  mus|  be  con- 
fessed, they  made  the  best  use  of  an  opportunity,  which  encou- 
raged them  to  exaction,  plunder,  and  oppression/ 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  this  with  Dr.  Cs.'  account 
of  his  own  reception  at  Moscow?  Do  we  not  find  (p.  57),' 
that  during  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  resurrection,  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  companion  were  permitted  by  *he  police  officers 
to  join  in  the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  and  even  to  stand  upon 
the  throne?  Were  they  not  (p.  1 17),  assisted  by  Russiaq 
officers  in  measuring  the  great  bell  ?  Did  not  (p.  64),  Prince 
Viazemskoj  procure  them  admission  to  the  ball  of  the  nobles, 
vhere  they  were  even  oppressed  with  the  civilities  which  they 
experienced?  Were  not  these  same  nobles  (p.  66),  so  far 
from  being  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintance  of  Messrs. 
6larke  acd  Grippe,  that  they  even  imitated  their  mode   of 
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Rair-dressing:  Do  not  our  travellers  tell  us  (p.  79),  that  they 
lived  in  intimacy  with  many  of  the  Russian  nobility?  Were" 
they  not  accompanied  (p.  $6),  by  parties  of  them  in  their 
excursions  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow:  Did  they 
not  (p.  1 14),  find  a  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  engagements 
of  society:  Were  they  not  (p.  \5li),  hospitably  entertained 
by  Archbishop  Plato,  who  had  penetration' enough  to  discover 
(p.  156),  lhat  he  was  sitting  for  a  portrait  which  was  to*be 
exhibited  to  the  world?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
instances  of  the  hospitable  disposition  of  the  Russian  nobles, 
which  our  travellers  themselves  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
(see  p.  Hi"-!),  they  depart  from  Moscow  full  of  complaints  of 
insults  and  oppressions,  which,  as  they  do  not  Specify,  we  may 
be  permitted  not  implicitly  to  believe. 

P.  4Q,  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  that  be  '  bought  his  poilerosnoi, 
or  travelling  passport,  '  of  the  emperor  in  Petersburg.  This 
can  have  no  other  meaning,  than  that  be  paid  the  fees  of  office 
for  it.  Rut  did  he  not  likewise  pay  the  fees  of  office  for  the 
travelling  passport  which  he  received  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  would  he  also  assert,  that  he  bonght  his  passport 
§f  the    Kni"  of  England  / 

The  following  is  the  lively  general  sketch  which  Dr.  Clarke 
draws  of  Moscow.     On  entering  the  gate-, 

*  you  behold  nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suLurb,  but*,  gar- 
dens, pig-sties,  brick-walls,  churches,  dung-hills,  palaces,  limber-, 
yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient 
to  stock  an  empire  with  mi>erable  towns  ami  miserable  villages. 
One  might  imagine  all  the  slates  of  Europe  had  sent  a  budding, 
by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow;  and  under  this  impres- 
sion, the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries  holding 
congress;  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic  ;  plas- 
tered palaces  from  Swiof.n  and  I)i:nm  auk,  not  white-washed  - 
since  their  arrival;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol ;  roosques 
from  Cons  r  a  u  t  i  n  opj.e ;  Tartar  temples  from  Been  a  m  a  ;  pago- 
das, pavilions  anil  virandas  from  China  ;  cabarets  from  Spain  « 
dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from  Fkance  !  architectural 
ruins,  from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises,  from  Napli.s;  and 
warehouses,   from  Capping.' 

Part  of  the  above  is  rather  incorrect;  for  there  b  no  mosque 
at  Moscow;  and  the  Russians  did  not  borrow  their  ideas  of 
'  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from  the  French.' 

Dr.  Clarke  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate  description,  of 
the  Russian  inn  at  which  he  lodged  at  Moscow;  but  he.  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  a  more  decent  hotel  might  b^ve  been 
found. 

'  We  wer  i  n  a  Russian  inn ;  a  complete  epitome  of  the  city 
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itself.  *  The  next  room  to  ours  was  filler!  by  ambassadors  i 
Persia.  In  a  chamber  beyond  the  Persians,  lodged  a  party  <<t 
Kirgisians,  a  people  yet  unknown,  and  any  of  wlu  m  might  be 
exhibited. in  a  cage,  as  some  newly  discovered  species.  They 
had  bald  heads,,  covered  by  conical  embroidered  caps,  and  wore 
sheeps'  hides.  Beyond  the  Kirgisians  lodged  a  nidus  of  Bucha- 
rians,  wild  as  the  asses  of  Numidia.  All  these  were  ambassador.* 
from  their  different  districts,  extremely  jealous  of  each  other, 
who"  had  been  to  Petersburg,  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and 
war.  The  doors  of  all  our  chambers  opened  into  one  gloomy 
passage,  so  that  sometimes  we  all  encountered,  and  formed  a 
curious  masquerade.  The  Kirgisians  and  Buchanans  were  best 
at  arm's  length  ;  but  the  worthy  old  Persian,  whose  name  was 
Orazai,  often  exchanged  visits  with  us.  He  brought  ns  presents 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country;  and  was  much  pleased 
with  an  English  pocket-knife  we  had  given  him,  with  which  he 
6aid  he  should  shave  his  head.  At  his  devotions,  he  stood  silent 
for  an  hour  together,  on  two  small  carpets,  barefooted,  with  his 
face  towards  Mecca ;  holding,  as  he  said,  intellectual  converse 
with   Mahomet.' 

The  Russians  keep  Lent  with  great  austerity,  and  after- 
wards give  themselves  up  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness  when 
Easter  comes.  They  run  into  every  kind  of  excess,  f  as  if 
rioting,  debauchery,  extravagance,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
fornication,  were  as  much  a  religious  observance  as  starving 
had  been  before.'  When  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  the 
'religious  customs,'  of  the  Russians  '  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  climate  and  manners,'  and  that  '  nothing  can  be  con- 
trived with  more  ingenious  policy,'  &c.  what  he  says  is  hardly 
less  ridiculous,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Russians*,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Voltaire  (Hist,  de  Charles  XII.),  which  sup- 
poses the  world  to  have  been  created  in  September,  because 
at  that  season  the  fruits  are  ripe  in  their  country.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  indicates  a  fundamental  goodness  of  character 
in  the   populace  and  peasantry  of  Russia.     Easter  was  pro* 

claimed,    and 

i. 

'  liot  and  debauchery  instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which 
We  lodged,  became  a  Pandaemonium.  Drinking,  dancing,  and 
singing,  continued  through  the  night  and  day.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place.  The  wild, 
rude  riot  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity.  Few  dispute :t 
areTicard,  fia  blows  are  gixen  ;  no  lives  endangered  but  by  drinking.' 

In  p.  6'1,  Dr.  C  mentions  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
some  vocal  performers  whom  he  heard  at  a  Russian  ball. 

«  Collected  in  other  parts  of  the  rooms,  operei  for  this  assem- 
bly,  were  vocal  performers,   in  paycies  of  ten  or  twelve  t$ch, 
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■ng  voluntaries.  They  preserved  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
each  taking  a  separate  part,  though  without  any  seeming  con- 
sciousness of  the  skill  thus  exerted.' 

The  chorus  of  the  Russian  soldier*,  boatmen,  or  peasants, 
is  one  of  the  most  surprising  tilings  which  a  stranger  obsu  i 
in  Russia.     Marquis   Salvo,  who   wrote   an  account  of  Mrs. 

hot  Smith's  escape,  describes  it,  in  p.  27  I,  of  hjs  travels, 
*  1  was  convinci  d,'  he  says,  '  that  if  the  climate  of  both 
countries  were  equally  mild,  the  Russians  would  eclipse  the 
Italians  in   music.' 

Dr.  Clarke  records  the  imitative  genius  of  the  Russians, 
gnd  mentions  some  surprising,  and  indeed  almost  incredible 
instances  of  their  imitative  powers. 

'  The  meanest  Russian  slave  has  been  found  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  intricate  and  most  delicate  works 
<>f  mechanism  ;  to  copy  with  Lis  single  hand,  what  has  demanded 
iht  joint  lubituis  of  the  best  workmen,  in  France  or  Englakdi 
Though  untutored,  they  are  the  best  actors  in  the  world.'  '  The 
Birmingham  trinket  manufactory,  in  which  imitations  of  jew- 
ellery and  precious  taetals,  art  wrought  with  so  much  cheapness, 
is  surpav-cd  in  Moscow  ;  because  the  workmanship  is  equally  good, 
and  the  things  themselves  are  cheaper.'  *  Where  a  patent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hramah's  locks,  has  kept  dp  the  price  of  an  article 
in  England  beyond  the  level  it  would  othi  i  wise  find,  the  Rus- 
sians have  imitated  such  works  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
sold  the  copy  at  a  lower  rate  tl.au  the  original,  though  equally 
Valuable'  '  Signor  C'amporesi  assured  me.  that  walking!  n  the 
suburbs  of  Moscow,  he  entered  a  miserable  hut  belonging  to  a 
cohler,  where,  at  the  furthVr  end,  in  a  place  contrived  to  hold 
pans  and  kettles,  and  to  dress  victuals,  he  observed  a  ragged 
peasant  at  work.  It  was  a  painter  in  enamel,  copying  very 
beautiful  pictures  which  were  placed  before  him.' 

1  Acquaintance,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  with  Camporesl,  the  archi- 
tect, procured  the  admission  at  the  house  of  Pbince  Trubetzkoi, 
a  dealer  in  mineral-:,  pictures,  hosiery,  hats,  cutlery,  antiquities, 
in  short,  all  the  furniture  of  shops  and  museums.  Having  squan- 
dered away  his  fortune,  he  picked  up  a  livelihood  by  selling  for 
himself  und  others,  whatever  came  in  his  way.  His  house,  like 
a  pawnbroker's  shop,  exhibited  one  general  magazine,  occupying 
Several  rooms.  A  Pkince  presiding  over  it,  and  practising  all 
the  artifices  of  the  meanest  tradesman,  was  a  spectacle  perfectly 
novel.  Any  thing  might  be  bought  of  his  Highness,  from  a 
pair  of  hollows  to  a  picture  by  Claude  Lorraine.  •  •  *  *.  While 
we  bargained  with  his  Highness*,'  &c.  &c. 

From  the  above,  we  collect,  that  Dr.  C.  does  not  under- 
stand the  system  of  nobility  in  Russia.  Military  rank  alone 
confers  the  privileges  of  nobility.     An  officer  becomes  noble 
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when  he  arrives  at  the  rank  of  a  major;  a  lieutenant-colonel 
transmits  his  nobility  to  his  children  to  the  second  generation. 
Titles,  of  themselves,  unsupported  by  military  rank,  neither 
give  the  rank  nor  the  privileges  of  nobility.  The  title  of 
Prince,  which  Dr.  C.  seems  to  consider  the  same  as  prince 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  he  calls  all  his  princes  '  your  high- 
ness/ is  in  Russia  the  loiccst  order  of  titular  nobility.  The 
Russian  word  is  knaes,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  sheik 
among  the  Arabs,  viz.  the  chief,  whether  of  a  horde  of  vaga- 
bonds, or  of  a  district.  When  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert  submitted  to  Russia,  their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  ancient  titles,  and  we  even  find,  that  in  Mr.  Hebor's 
note,  p.  305,  the  title  of  knaes  was  given  to  great  numbers 
of'  Armenian  settlers. 

We  fear  that  part  of  the  following  disgusting  representation 
of  Russian  filth,  will  excite  the  nausea  of  our  readers;  but 
we  give  it  from  the  fidelity  of  its  resemblance;  and  Dr. 
Clarke  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  loathsome  feelings  which 
it  will  excite. 

'  Visit  a  Russian,  of  whatever  rank,  at  his  country  seat,  and' 
you  will  find  him  lounging  about,  uncombed,  unwashen,  un- 
shaven, half  naked,  eating  turnips,  and  drinking  quass.  The  raw 
turnip  is  handed  about  in  slices,  in  the  first  houses,  upon  a  silver 
salver,  with  brandy,  as  a  whet  before  dinner.  Their  hair  is  uni- 
versally in  a  state  not  to  be  described;  and  their  bodies  are  only 
divested  of  vermin  when  they  frequept  the  bath.  Upon  those 
occasions,  their  shirts  and,  pelisses  are  held  over  a  hot  stove,  and 
the  heat  occasions  the  vermin  to  fall  off.  It  is  a  fact  too  noto- 
rious to  admit  dispute,  that  from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest 
slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  llussias,  including 
ail  its  princes,  nobles,  priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not.a 
single  individual  in  a  thousand  whose  body  is  destitute  of  vermin, 
*****  .  The  real  Russian  rises  at  an  early  hour,  and  breakfasts 
on  a  dram,  with  black  bread.  His  dinner  at  noon  consists  of  the 
most  greasy  viands,  the  scorbutic  effects  of  which  are  counter- 
acted by  salted  cucumbers,  sour  cabbage,  the  juice  of  his 
raccinium,  and  his  nectar  quass.  Sleep,  which  renders  him  un- 
mindful of  his  abject  servitude  and  barbarous  life,  he  particu- 
larly indulges;  sleeping  always  after  eating,  and  going  early  to 
his  bed.  The  principal  articles  of  diet  are  the  same  every  where, 
grease  and  brandy.  A  stranger  dining  with  their  most  refined 
and  most  accomplished  princes,  may  in  vajn  expect  to  see  his 
knife  and  fork  changed.  If  he  sends  them  away,  they  are 
returned  without  even  being  wiped.  If  he  looks  behind  him,  he 
will  see  a  servant  spit  in  the  plate  he  i&to  receive,  and  wipe  it 
with  a  dirty  napkin,  to  remove  the  dust.  If  he  ventures  (which 
he  should  avoid,  if  he  is  hungry),  to  inspect  the  soup  in  his 
plate  with  too  inquisitive  an  eye,  he.  will  doubtless  discover  living 
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Victims  in  distress,  which  a  "Russian,  if  be  saw,  would  swallow 
"With  indifference.  Is  it  not  known  to  all,  that  Potenikin  used  to 
take  vermin  from  his  head,  and  kill  them  on  the  bottom  of  bit 
plate  at  table  ?  and  beauteou3  princesses  of  Moscow  do  not 
scruple  to  follow  his  example.  But  vermin  unknown  to  an 
Englishman,  and  which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to  name,  attack 
tl  stranger  who  incautiously  approaches  too  near  the  person* 
of  their  nobility,  and  visit  him  from  their  sofas  and  chairs.  If 
at  table  he  regards  his  neighbour,  he  sees  him  picking  his  teeth 
with  his  fork,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  plate  of  meat  which 
is  brought  round  to  all.  The  horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are 
inconceivable;  and  there  is  not  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire, 
which  an  English  traveller,  aware  of  its  condition,  would  vcu- 
ture  to  approach.' 

Dr.  Clarke  seems  eager  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
traducing  the  Russian  nobles.  Thus  he  says  (p.  t>3),  though 
Peter  the  Third  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  Russian  nobility 
during  three  months,  than  all  the  other  sovereigns,  that  '  iu 
their  gratitude  they  murdered  him.'  *  *  *  *  He  gave  them  all 
they  most  dt  ned,  nnd  tbey  assassinated  tin  ir  benefactor.' 
Uut  surely  our  lively  author  is  rather  unjust  in  imputing  the 
cnuie  of  Catharine  to  those  by  whom  it  was  abhorred.  Even 
tin:  Russian  aristocracy  did  not  contain  many  Orlofs.  In  the 
next  page,  Dr.  C.  accuses  one  of  the  young  Russian  noble- 
men of  stealing  Mr.  Cripps's  bat.  Rut  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  a  DM  should  steal  a  hat  on  purpose  to  spoil  it, 
bv  cutting  it  into  a  cap.  In  another  place  (p.  94)  Dr.  C. 
tells  us,  that  the  Russian  nobles  are  in  general  afraid  of  vi- 
siting their  estates,  for  fear  of  being  murdered  by  their 
peasants  lint  the  tender  proofs  of  attachment,  which  the 
slaves  of  Galitzin  exhibited  at  his  burial,  shewed  at  least  the 
amiable  qualities  which  are  often  found  both  in  the  master 
and  the  .slave. 

Among  the  traits  of  tyranny  which  Dr.  C.  ascribes  to  Paul, 
he  m«  ntions  (p.  100),  that  '  pug  dogs,  from  the  emperor's 
resemblance  to  them,  were  prohibited  any  other  name  than 
Mops'  Rut  ought  not  Dr.  C.  to  have  in  formed  the  reader 
that  Mops  is  the  name  of  these  dogs  in  Russia;  or  would 
this  knowledge  have  diminished  the  ludicrousness,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  the  prohibition? 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  interview  which 
our  travellers  had  with  Archbishop  Plato  : 

'  He  was  much  amused  at  a  reply  he  once  received  from  an 
English  clergyman,  of  the  factory  of  Petersburg,  when  asked 
if  he  intended  to  marry.  If  1  am  fortunate  enough  to  become 
abishop,  1  shall  marry  some  rich  citizen's  daughter,  and  live  at 
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my  ease,  lie  complained  much  of  Dutens,  for  having  pub- 
lished his  correspondence,  without  his  permission.  He  acknow- 
ledged having  therein  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  was 
antichrist,  of  which  he  was  fully  convinced  ;  but  that  he  much 
feared  the  resentment  of  Ihe  court  of  Rome.  We  told  him  we 
thoughthis  fears  might  now  subside,  as  that  court  wasvno  longer 
formidable  to  any  one.  Oh  !  said  he,  you  do  not  know  its  in- 
trigues and  artifices:  it  is  like  the  ancient  Romans;  patient  in 
concealing  malice;  prompt  to  execute  it,  when  opportunity 
offers  ;  and  always  obtaining  its  point  in  the  end.  lie  then 
spoke  of  Voltaire,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  late  Catha- 
rine. There  was  nothing,  said  he,  of  which  she  was  so  vain,  as 
of  that  correspondence.  I  never  saw  her  so  gay,  and  in  such 
high  spirits,  as  when  she  had  to  tell  me  of  having  received  a 
letter  from  Voltaire.'  *  *  *  '  As  he  was  well  versed  in  Sclavonic, 
I  questioned  him  concerning  its  affinity  to  the  Russian.  He 
assured  me  the  two  languages  were  almost,  the  same  ;  that  the 
difference  was  only  a  distinction  of  dialect  ;  and  that  neither  of 
them  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Finland,' 

We  arc  told  by  Dr.  C.  (p.  1G4),  that 

*  the  notorious  Semple  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  celebrity  in  Rus- 
sia, that  he  influenced,  if  he  did  not 'govern,  Potemkin.  He 
introduced  a  uniform  for  the  hussars,  which  is  still  worn  ;  and 
made  alterations,  tally  judicious,  in  their  military  discipline. 
Thus  the  Russian  officers  derived  from  the  hulks  at  Woolwich, 
greater  advantages  than  if  they  had  served  there  in  person  ;  an 
honour,  which,  though  ncll  merited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign 
them,  as  they  experience  very  wholesome  chastisement  at 
home.' 

Dr.  C.  then  hopes  that  his  reader  '  will  sympathize'  *  in 
the  aptitude  of  such  reflections.'  We  confess  that  our  sym- 
pathies would  not  accord  with  his  on  this  occasion  ;  and  if 
we  had  been  at  his  elbow  when  he  penned  part  of  the  above, 
xve  should  have  requested  him  to  consider  whether  it  were 
not  harsh  and  illiberal  thus  to  asperse  the  character  of  a  large 
hody  of  persons,  of  several  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  hospitality,  and  of  the  majority  of  whom  he 
had  no  oppoitunity  of  appretiating  the  character? 

In  p.  167  our  author  says  that  when  *  some  of  the  nobles 
choose  to  converse  upon  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  not  the 
smallest  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statement  they  af- 
ford.' But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  what  follows 
in  ihe  note,  p.  168,  line  16?  In  this  note  we  have  various 
details  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Russian  boors,  which 
are  given  as  information^  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  may 
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rely,  though  it  was  '  procured  in  Moscow,  and   chiefly  from 
Prince  Theodore  Nikolaiovitz  Galkzin.' 
Ill  p.  17!   Dr.  C.  asks, 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  affecting  sight  than  a  Russian  familv, 
having  ^ot  in  an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  common 
«tores  to  supply  and  support  them  through  the  rigours  of.  their 
long  and  inclement  winter.1' 

Dr.  C.  might  have  beheld  many  such  affecting  sights 
without  visiting  the  Russian  domain.  Did  be  ikvu  behold 
the  family  of  an  English  peasant  suffering  the  sad  seventy  of 
hunger  and  cold,  after  having  assisted  in  getting  in  au  abun- 
dant harvest  i 

'  A  person,  who  wishes  to  traverse  Russia,  must  consider  it  a^ 
ancient  Scytliia.  He  must  provide  every  thing  for  which  he 
may  have  occasiou.  if  he  can  endure  fatigue,  with  little  sleep, 
dust,  a  scorching  sun,  or  severe  frost,  with  a  couch  of  snow  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  may  travel  in  a  kilitLit  which  is, 
the  best  of  all  methods  of  conveyance.' 

AVhy  should  our  ingenious  author  suppose  it  necessary  for. 
a  traveller  in  a  kibitki,  in  a  severe  frost,  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  snow,  when  a  kibitki  is  almost  always  provided 
with  -a  feather  bed'! 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Dedilof  are  peasants,  in  the  gri 
verty,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  tillage.'  (What  better  could 
they  iiave  ?)  '  In  our  journey  thither,  we  invited  some  of  their 
fellow-sufferers  in  bondage  to  drink  our  king's  health,  it  being 
his  birth-day.  We  had  reserved  a  bottle  for  the  purpose  of  its 
celebration;  so  with  hearts  yearning  for  Old  England,  we  drank 
God  save  great  George !  as  we  fled  from  despotism  through  a 
land  of  slaves.' 

We  commend  our  author's  loyalty,  but  perhaps  this  and, 
some  other  extraneous  details  would  have  been  better  avoided 
in  his  narrative. 

Before  reaching  the  Black  Sea,  Dr.  C.  (p.  194)  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  believe,  and  to  assert  that  its  waters 
are  in  a  state  of  gradual  diminution.  The  progress  of  this 
theory  may  be  traced  through  pp.  S2.r>,  584,  027,  uutil  it 
reaches  its  perfect  establishment  in  pp.  076,  677- 

The  Don  and  Tanajs  are  shown  in  p.  19(3  to  be  the  same 
amines. 

'  Donetz  and  Don  sk  are  both  names»of  the  Don.  Farther  to 
the  south,  and  nearer  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  pronunciation 
is  sometimes  Dunaetz,  or  Dauaets,  and  Tdanaets;  hence  the 
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transition  to  Tanais  is  not  very  equivocal ;  nor  can  much  doubt 
be  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  the  appellation  be- 
stowed by  the  antients  upon  the  river.' 

Dr.  C.  who  seems  to  delight  in  degrading  the  Russians, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  scale,  institutes  at  p.  21 1  a 
very  unfavourable  coutrast  between  them  and  the  Malo-Rus- 
sians,  whom  he  mentions  in  terms  of  praise,  which  we  are 
iuclined  to  suspect  of  exaggeration. 

*Tbey,'  (videlicet,  the  Malo-Russians),  'are  a  much  more 
Boble  race,  and  a  stouter  and  better  looking  people  than  the 
Russians,  and  superior  to  them  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one 
set  of  people  above  another.  They  are  cleaner,  more  indus- 
trious, more  honest,  more  generous,  more  polite,  more  coura- 
geous, more  hospitable,  more  truly  pious,  and  of  course  less 
superstitious.  *  *  *  They  have  in  many  instances  converted  the 
desolate  Steppe  *  into  fields  of  corn.  Their  caravans  are  drawn 
by  oxen,  which  proceed  about  thirty  versts  in  a  day.  Towards 
evening  they  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  near  some  pool  of 
water;  where  their  little  waggons  are  all  drawn  up  in  a  circle, 
and  their  cattle  are  suffered  to  graze  around  ;  while  their  dri- 
vers, stretched  out  upon  the  smooth  turf,  take  their  repose,  or 
enjoy  their  pipe,  after  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day.  If  they 
meet  a  carriage,  they  all  take  off  their  caps  and  bow.  The 
meanest  Russians  bow  to  each  other,  but  never  to  a  stranger.* 

In  the  above  passage  we  find  Dr.  Clarke  representing  the 
jVlalo-Russians  as  more  industrious  than  the  Rus:sians-Pro- 
per  and  at  the  same  time  employing  oxen  in  their  caravans. 
Now  we  have  heard  a  Russian  gentleman  remark  that  the 
character  of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  causes  of 
apparently  trivial  influence,  and  he  ascribed  the  greater  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  of  the  Russians,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Malo  Russians  (or  Little-Russians,  or  inhabitants 
of  Little  Russia),  to  the  former  employing  horses,  while  the 
latter  made  use  of  oxen  in  tlreir  carts  and  waggons.  Does 
the  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  insensibly  communicate  itielf  to 
the  habits  of  the  driver  ? 

At  p.  214  we  find  our  travellers  passing  the  night  at 
the  village  of  Podulok  Moscouskoy,  where  the  '  inhabi- 
tants were  not  evepab/e  to  strike  a  light!'  At  p.  270, 
Dr.  Clarke  says   in  a  note,  that  Mr.  Heber  '  has  afforded 


*  *  Steppe,'  says  the  author,  p.  194,  note,  '  is  a  plain,  without  any  vi- 
sible boundary,  perfectly  flat,  but  frequently  covered  by  spontaneous  on4 
luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  moreover  uninhabited,  except  by  Notnade 
tribes,'  &c.  Dr.  C.  mitrht  have  remarked^  that  the  rord  'Steppe,'  signi*. 
lies  tbe  saipe  thing  as  landti  in  French. 
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a  most  genuine  tribute  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  the 
Cossacks.'  When  tliis  genuine  proof  of  mental  illumination 
comes  to  be  stated,  in  what  does  it  consist?  Have  the  Cos- 
sacks any  improved  astronomical  apparatus?  Have  they  fore- 
stalled Davy  in  his  discovery  of  new  chymical  agents  ?  No  • 
but  they  have  at  Oxai  '  a  very  decent  kabak,'  (which  is  no 
other  than  a  tavern),  '  with  a  billiard  table,'  &c.  &c.  O  '  en- 
lightened' Cossacks !  how  must  ye  make  the  philosophers  of 
Petersburg  hide  their  diminished  heads  ! 

We  could  not  peruse  our  learned  authors  pathetic  apos- 
trophe to  the  rinlauders  at  the  end  of  note  2,  p.  'Jy5,  with- 
out a  smile.  We  wish  that  the  Dr.  had  expunged  this  pas- 
sage, as  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  in  his  book.  Surely  Dr.  C. 
did  not  mean  seriously  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  petty 
vixations  which  he  experienced  from  Uue  Russians,  with  the 
heart-rending  cruelties  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Fuilanders ! 

At  Taganrock,  we  are  informed,  p.  325,  thar 

«  a  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  during  particular  season  *, 
which  offers  a  very  forcible  proof  of  the  veracity  of  tic  tacred 
Scriptures.  Duiing  violent  east  winds,  the  sea  rn'ires  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  that  the  people  of  Taganrock  are  able  to 
effect  a  passage  on  dry  land  to  the  opposite  Coast,  a  distance  of 
twenty  ver,ts;  but  when  the  wind  changes,  which  it  sometimes 
does  very  suddenly,  the  waters  return  with  such  rapidity  to 
their  wonted  bed,  that  many  lives  are  lost' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  ■  very  forcible  proof'  the 
above  exhibits  '  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  i 
for  the  sacred  Scriptures  represent  the  passage  of  the  fs*- 
raelites  across  the  lted  Sea  as  a  miraculous  tact,  but  our 
learned  traveller  very  ingeniously  resolves  it  into  a  natural 
event. 

Our  traveller  tells  us  that,  at  Taganrock,  »  the  water,  as  in 
the  Don,  is  very  unwholesome,  when  the  winds  carry  off  the 
salt  water ;  but  when  a  curreut  sets  in  from  the  sea,  it  is  more 
salutary.'  We  puzzled  our  poor  brains  a  loug  time  to  make 
out  w hat  this  means ;  but  we  fear  without  success ;  nor  is 
the  difficulty  removed  by  what  the  author  says  at  p.  342,  line 
3.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  salt  water  may  be  more 
salutary  as  a  cathartic,  than  water  which  is  not  impregnated 
with  salt.  But  how  can  salt  water  be  more  salutary  as  a 
common  beverage  f 

In  Mr.  Hebcr's  note,  which  occurs  in  p.  329,  th^  corn- 
merce  of  Taganrock  is  said  generally  to  employ  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  vessels ;  but  in  the  text  above,  in  the  same 
page,  Dr.  C  talks  of'  the  plains  below  the  town*  bein°- 
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occupied  by  c  no  less  than  three  thousand  waggons;  and  he 
adds  that,  '  of  this  number,  six  thousand  arrive  annually 
from  the  Ukraine.*  Here  is  ^evidently  a  palpable  mistake, 
but  as  the  doctor  has  represented  his  thousands  in  words,  and 
not  in  numerals,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could 
arise,  except  the  '  six'  be  accidentally  foisted  into  the  place 
of  the  *  three.7 

In  p.  350,  Dr.  C.  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Cossack,  which  of  course  turns  out  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Among  other  traits  of  de- 
gradation which  arc  affixed  to  the  portrait  of  the  Russian, 
he  is  '  said  to  be  rarely  dignified  by  any  elevation  of  mind  or 
body;'  and  in  pp.  571,  641,  he  says  the  Russian  peasant  is  of 
a  diminutive  race  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  lively  author's  anti- 
pathy to  the  emperor  Paul,  caused  him  to  view  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  other  Russian  objects,  through  an  opaque  me- 
dium, which  made  the  great  little,  and  the  little  great.  If 
Dr.  Clarke  were  to  make  another  excursion  into  Russia,  we 
think  he  might  discover  that  the  peasants  of  that  country  are 
the  finest  bodied  men  in  Europe.  The  description  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  p.  571,  and  the  caricature  prefixed  to 
C.  XXI.  are  disreputable  to  the  work,  aud  are  contradicted 
by  experience. 

At  Yenikale,  p.  414,  ships  were  waiting  favourable  winds 
both  for  Taganrock  and  'Constantinople.'  Query  what  wind 
did  they  expect  ? 

Dr.  C  has  been  a  little  inadvertent  in  describing  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Tartars  (p.  441).  It  is  not  after  washing,  &c. 
that  the  priest  proceeds  to  the  mosque,  nor  is  it  after  having 
performed  his  devotions  that  he  summons  the  people  to  join 
with  him  ;  nor  are  his  beads  a  necessary  part  of  his  accoutre- 
ments; nor  is  it  at  mid-day  only  that  he  says  prayers  in  pub- 
lic. Again  in  p.  464,  the  Dr.  gives  the  nauie  of  Mullas  to 
the  Tartar  priests,  which  is  not  much  more  correct  than  if 
lie  Lad  called  the  curate  of  an  English  parish,  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  error  occurs  again  in  p. 
467. 

At  p.  446,  we  paused  to  consider  what  Dr.  C.  meant  by 
saying  that  the  l  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire  had  been 
pledged'  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  Tartars. 

The  '  Karaite  Jews,'  who  are  settled  in  the  Crimea,  and 
are  mentioned  by  the  author  in  pp.  481,  482,  deserved  his 
particular  attention;  as  they  are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Sadducees,  and  deny  the  resurrection.     Dr.  C.  says,  that 

*  the.  character  of  the  Karaite  Jews  is  directly  opposite  to  that 
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which  is  generally  attributed  to  their  brethren  in  other  coun- 
tries, being  altogether  without  reproach:  Their  honesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  the  Crimea  ;  and  the  word  of  a  Karaite  is  considered 
equal  to  a  bond.  Almost  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
manufacture.'  *  The  difference  between  their  creed  and  that  of 
Jews  in  general,  according  to  the  information  received  from  the 
rabbi,  Consists  in  a  rejection  of  the  tahnud  ;  a  disregard  to  every 
kind  of  tradition;  to  all  rabbinical  writings  or  opinions;  all 
marginal  interpretations  of  the  text  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  a 
measure  of  their  rule  of  faith  by  the  pure  letter  of  the  law.' 

But  though  Dr.  C.  says,  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  that 
these  Karaites  reject  '  all  Rabbinical  writings  or  opinions,' 
&c.  and  regulate  their  faith  by  the  *  pure  letter  of  the  fare/ 
lie  asserts  in  the  preceding  page  that  they  '  deem  it  an  act  of 
piety  to  copy  the  Bible,  or  copious  commentaries  upon  its 
text,  once  in  their  lives.'  Is  it  not  t  little,  remarkable  that 
they  deem  it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  copious  commentaries, 
when  they  model  their  creed  with  such  scrupulous  rigour  by 
the  letter  of  the  text? 

In  p.  .574,  Dr.  C.  tells  US,  that  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Cripps  effected  their  escape  from  the  Russian  territory  by 
means  of  <  a  forged  order  from  the  sovereign/  Which  was  pro- 
cured through  female  interest  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  learned 
Dr.  must  certainly  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies 
about  the  court,  when  one  of  them  would  hazard  her  own 
ty  by  such  a  dangerous  experiment,  as  that  of  forging  a 
passport  from  the  emperor,  and  sending  it  by  the  post.  Oue 
of  our  friends  on  reading  this  was  induced  to  rook  at  thfe 
frontispiece,  when  he  said  nothing,  but  made  a  significant 
hem !  But  on  arriving  at  p.  0'47,  we  find  our  adventurous 
travellers  leaving  the  Russian  territory  under  the  protection 
of  a  passport,  signed  by  the  commandant  of  Odessa.  * 

If  our  limits  would  permit, .we  should  willingly  extract  the 
interesting  particulars  with  which  Dr.  C.  has  favoured  us,  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Howard,  whose  name  will  ever  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The  tomb  which  was  raised  to 
liis  memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherson,  was  not,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  erected  by  Admiral  Mordvinof,  but  by  a 
French  merchant,  as  an  advantageous  speculation.  This 
Freuchmau  was  named  Dauphine,  and  he  claimed  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  his  pains  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  Howard, 
but  payment  was  refused,  owing  to  the  representations  of  Ad- 
miral M. 

In  p.  (J12,  r  the  river  Bog'  is  said  to  '  flow  quite  round' 
the  town  of  Nicolaef.  But  this  is  rather  iucorrect;  for  the 
place  is  built  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  Bogh  and  the  Jngul. 

Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  December,  1810,  A  i 
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It  is  accurately  laid  down  in  the  excellent  map  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
present  state  of  Turkey. 

Jr  was  with  pain  that  we  found  Dr.  C.  at  p.  G34  making 
many  sarcastic  remarks  on  what  he  calls  '  the  barbarous 
etiquette  observed  at  the  Russian  tables.'  The  Russian  cus- 
toms in  this  respect,  are  not  barbarous,  because  they  differ 
from  our  own.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  wi.e'y  and  even 
humanely  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,  a  id  the  cir- 
cumstances of. the  people.  Many  young  gentlemen  m  Russia 
are  in  public  situations,  both  civil  and  military,  and  have  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  from  their  pay,  which  is  scanty 
beyond  what  can  well  be.  imagined.  Mm,  pjgli  in  rank, 
therefore,  usually  keep  an  open  table,  to  which  all  the  su- 
balterns (to  the  extent  of  the  table)  have  daily  admission. 
Such  a  custom  in  Russia  originates  in  the  necessity  of  the 
case  ;  but  would  it  not  be  hard  to  subject  the  master  of  the 
house  either  to  fare  as  ill  as  his  inferior  guests,  or  to  rum 
himself  by  treating  them  all  with  the  same  gratifications  as 
are  reserved  for  that, pari  of  the  table  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  his  private  family?  Inferior  officers  advance  toward,-. 
the  head  of  the  table  ;  and  the  custom  must  continue  till  the 
present  system  of  government  is  abolished.  The  same  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  England,  when  other  parts  of  our  esta- 
blishments were  similar  to  the  Russian.  In  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  household  book,  published  in  1770,  we 
find  the  following  passage:  '  It  is  thought  good  that  no 
plovers  be  brought  at  no  season  but  only  in  Christmas  and 
principal  feasts,  and  my  lord  to  be  served  therewith,  and  his 
buaid-cnd,  and  no  other/  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
we  believe  that  a  similar  usage  still  prevails,  that  the  wine 
circulates  to  a  certain  depth  of  the  table,  when  the  ale  begins, 
which,  when  it  has  reached  its  prescribed  bounds,  is  succeeded 
by  the  small  beer,  which  is  left  to  exhilarate  those,  who  are  at 
the  extremity  of  the  board.  Rut  these  things  are  good  or 
bad  according  to  circumstances  and  opinions ;  and  in  Russia, 
the  '  barbarous  etiquette,'  which  Dr.  C.  so  indignantly  re- 
probates, is  both  enforced  by  circumstances,  and  sanctioned 
by  opinion. 

The  embassy  which  Dr.  C.  p.  637,  ascribes  to  Prince 
Nassau,  was,  we  believe," executed  by  Prince  Repnin. / 

In  p.  G38,  Dr.  C.  talks  of  a  route  to  Constantinople  by 
the  coast  of4  the  Black  Sea.  Gibbon  makes,  the  same  mis- 
take. But  the  Iliemi  promontorium  (Eurineh  burun)  is  im- 
passable. The  road  nearest  to  the  Black  Sea  is  through 
Aidlos. 
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Dr.  C.  in  enumerating  the  dangers  (p.  643),  with  which 
the  navigation  of  the  Blade  Sea  is  attended,  asserts  that 
*  shallows,  hitherto  unnoticed  in  any  chart,  occur  frequently 
when  vessels  are  out  of  sight  of  land.'  The  author  has  not 
supported  this  assertion  by  any  authority ;  and  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, contradicted  by  experience.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  is 
distinguished  both  by  the  copiousness  and  the  accuracy  ot 
his  information,  makes  no  mention  of  such  dangers  in  his 
very  valuable  work  on  the  present  state  of  Turkey.  Mr. 
Thornton  was  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  he  possessed  more  numerous  and  more  fa- 
vourable opportunities  for  making  iuquiries  on  the  subject 
than  Dr.  C.  can  pretend  to  have  enjoyed. 

Want  of  space,  rather  than  want  of  materials,  now  force* 
us  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  strictures  on  the  present  work 
of  Dr.  Clarke.  We  have  made  them  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour, and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  if  Dr.  C.  will  do  us  the 
honour  to  give  them  a  patient  and  candid  perusal,  be  will  be 
able  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  his  work,  to  correct 
some  of  its  defects,  remove  some  of  its  superfluities,  and  to 
render  a  second  edition  of  it  much  more  valuable  than  the  first. 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  book,  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  mislead, 
will  often  inform,  and  always  amuse  ;  and  he,  who  once  takes 
it  up,  will  not  readily  lay  it  down. 


Art.  HI. — 7716'  Question  concerning  the  Denretiation  of 
our  Currency,  stated  and  examined.  Jly  W.  Jluskisso/i, 
J'.sq.  M.  P.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected.  London,  Mur- 
ray,  1810. 

ON  the  first  glance  of  this  pamphlet,  it  gave  us  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  editions  of  it  have  been  so  rapidly 
multiplied.  We  do  not  indeed  consider  the  great  sale  of  a 
work  any  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merit ;  for  the  most  flimsy 
productions  have  often  a  most  extensive  circulation.  But, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  the  rapid  and  general  dispersion  of 
a  tieati.se  on  such  a  dry,  and,  in  some  measure,  abstract  sub- 
ject as  the  present,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  has  strongly 
attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  public. 
The  consciousness  of  this  was  highly  gratiiying  to  us,  as  we 
regard  the  question  itself  which  Mi.  Huskissou  has  so  ably 
discussed,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  which  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  any  statesman,  or  indeed  oi  any  friend  to 
his  country  at  the  present  period. 

AA2 
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The  question  whether  the  present  novel  system  of  an  un- 
controlled issue  of  paper  money,  shall  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, or  whether  we  shall  resort  to  the  old,  legal,  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  payments  in  specie,  may  seem  of  little 
moment  to  those,  who  aje  incapable  of  discerning  the  dif- 
ference, as  a  medium  of  circulation,  between  a  bundle  of 
rags  and  a  bar  of  gold ;  but  those  who  'can  reflect,  and  can 
trace  ihe  connection  between  causes  and  consequences,  must 
regard  the  subject  of  this  luminous  pamphlet  as  involving  in 
its  effects,  the  perilous  alternative  of  being  either  a  solvent  or 
a  bankrupt  nation.  There  is  no  medium  between  these  oppo- 
site cNtremcs.  If  the  national  Bank  have  no  means  of  re- 
dveming  its  enormous  issue  yf  paper,  a  national  bankruptcy 
must  .sooner  or  later  ensue. 

One  of  the  things  which  forcibly  strikes  us  on  considering 
the  legalized  dereliction  of  cash-payments  by  the  Bank,  is  the 
absurdity  of  entrusting  to  a  corporate  body  of  merchants, 
who,  fromdicir  education  and  habits,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  more  enlarged  or  generous  views  of  the  public 
good,  than  those  which  are  concentrated  in  the  narrow  fogus 
of  selfish  emolument,  an  arbitrary,  discretionary  power  over 
the  whole  currency  of  the  country.  Does  it  not  seem,  at 
first  sight,  a  species  of  political  suicide,  td  commit  to  any 
body  of  men  the  power  of  issuing  paper-money  at  their 
pleasure,  without  being  amenable  to  any  law,  or  subject  to  any 
controul  ?  Is  this  sucli  a  power,  as  we  should'  willingly  con- 
cede to  a  king,  however  good  and  wise,  or  to  any  of  the  king's 
ministers,  however  intelligent  and  immaculate  ? — Certainly 
not.  But,  in  a  point,  in  which  we  would  not  confide  a  cer- 
tain discretionary,  unlimited,  and  unrestrained  power  to  any 
king,  or  any  minister,  shall  we  commit  it  to  the  holy  keeping 
of  a  corporation  of  merchants,  whose  principal  rule  of  action 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  sordid  selfishness  than  an  enlightened 
patriotism?  Do  we  entrust  the  king  or  his  ministers  with  the 
power  of  altering  the  standard  coin,  in  order  to  promote  any 
sinister  purposes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  which  they  might 
respectively  wish  to  accomplish  ?  Do  we  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  clip  and  debase  the  coin,  and  to  make  guineas  with 
eleven  parts  of  alloy  out  of  twelve,  instead  of  only  one  in 
twelver — No,  we  are  not  so  thoughtless  and  prodigal  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  national  security.  But,  yet,  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  we  have  been  abandoning  to  a  mere  mer- 
cantile company  the  power  of  substituting  a  currency  of 
paper  for  one  of  gold  ;  or  of  replacing  a  currency  which  has 
«n  intrinsic  value  by  one  which  has  no  more  real  value  than 
tire  rags  out  of  which  it  is  made.     These  mercantile  worthies 
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*iave  made  such  copious  use  of  their  power,  ami  have  been 
so  liberal  hi  their  issues  of  paper,  that  it  is  become  almost 
as  rare  to  behold  his  present  gracious  majesty's  face  on  a  piece 
of  gold,  as  it  is  that  of  an  Otho  or  a  Titus. 

The  very  idea  of  investing  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  uncontrolled  power,  must  be  highly  revolting 
to  the  mind3  and  feelings  of  Englishmen.  But  yet  such  is 
the  power  which,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  paper-money, 
has,  since  tlu:  year  ]  7°7,  been  quietly  as>iu.ncd  to  the  Baiih. 
of  England.  r11ie  coining  of  money  lias  always  b* 
fcoued  the  great  attribute  of  sovereignty ;  but  we  seem  to 
have  taken  this  attribute  from  the  sovereign  to  confer  it  on  * 
junto  of  merchant*,  who  with  their  *  promise  to  /-in/,'  on  a 
piece  of  '  charta  cacata,'  have  Completely  banished  into  ob- 
scurity, the  pleasurable  golden  face  of  '  (.ieoige  the  Third, 
by  the  grace  of  God/ 

**  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money'  say-  Mr.  Huslciwoii,  fto 
possess  intrinsic  value.1    TheSi  ids  are  full  of  sense; 

and  deserve  to  be  well  weighed  by  the  rfbisy  advocates  for  a 
paper  circulation.  Thee,  in  fact,  decide  the  question  be- 
tween the  respective  mi!  .  ncv  in  paper,  and  in 
specie.  If  it  be  of  the  essence  of  a  have  an  intrinsic 
value,  it  is  plain  at  first  sight  that  Bailie  notes  do  not  come 
under  that  denomination.  As  far  as  they  .are  convertible  into 
commodities,  they  may  be  the  representatives  of  value,  but 
they  have  no  value  in  themselves.  The  '  quality  of  repre- 
senting commodities,'  as  our  author  remarks,  '  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  intrinsic  value,  because  that  quality  may  be 
given  either  by  confidence  or  by  authority,'  The  following 
remarks  are  so  just  and  peispicuous,  ami  have  such  a  beat- 
ing on  the  general  question,  that  we  quote  them  with  pecu* 
liar  satisfaction : 

'  The  quality  of  being  a  r.mimnn  measure  does  nut  necessarily 
imply  intrinsic  value,  any  more  than  the  possession  of  a 
rale  implies  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  it  enabled  u»  to 
measure.  Money,  or  a  given  Quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  is  not 
only  the  common  measure,  and  common  represcntali-.t  of  all  other- 
commodities  ;  but  also  the  common  and  universal  edftitaUflt. 

1  Paper  currency  has,  obviously,  no  intrinsic  value. 

*  A  promissory  vote,  j.inder  whatever  form,  or  from  whatever 
source  it  may  issue,  feprtSctftS  value.  It  docs  so,  in  as  much  as 
jt  is  an  undertaking  to  pay,  in  money,  the  sum  for  which  it  \i 
issued. 

'  The  money,  or  coin  of  a  country,  is  so  much  of  its  capital. 
Paper  currency  is  no  part,  of  the  capital  of  a  country,  it  is  so 
Oiuch  circulating  credit, 
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'■  Whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  sells,  receives  such  a  quantity 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought  or 
Sold  :— or  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  instead  of  money,  he  gives 
or  receives  that  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  stipulates  the  pay- 
ment of  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver.  So  long  as  this  en- 
gagement is  punctually  fulfilled,  paper  will  of  course  pass  cur* 
rent  with  the  coin  with  which  it  is  thus  constantly  interchange- 
able. Both  money,  therefore,  and  paper,  promissory  of  money, 
arc  common  measures  and  representatives  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities. But  money  alone  is  the  universal  equivalent  ;  paper 
currency  is  the  representative  of  that  vioney.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  distinction  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  has  made  in  the  above  passage,  between  money 
and  paper  currency,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  some 
persons,  and  particularly  of  the  friends  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank  to  confound.  But  no  two  things  can  well 
be  more  different  They  differ  indeed  as  much  as  value  and  no 
value.  That  is,  they  differ  in  essence ;  and  not  all  the  meta- 
physics of  the  Stock  Exchange  can  establish  their  identity, 
Paper  currency  can  at  best  be  regarded  only  as  the  shadow, 
of  which  money,  'or  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver'  is 
the  substance.  Paper  may  justly  be  said  to  serve  as  the  local 
representative  of  money,  as  long  as  it  is  convertible  into 
money  ;  but  money  alone,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
is  •  the  universal  equivalent,' 

*  I  assume,  as  admitted,'  says  Mr.  Huskisson,  'that,  in  Great 
Britain,  gold  is  the  scale. to  which  all  prices  are  referred,  and, 
since  the  39th  of  the  king,  the  only  legal  tender,  except  for 
payments  under  251. 

•  I  likewise  assume,  a,s  unquestionable,  both  in  fact-  and  in 
law, 

'  1st,  That  a  pound  of  gold,  of  our  standard,  is  coined  into 
44  guineas  and  a  half;  and  that  any  person  may,  at  the  kind's 
mint,  procure  any  quantity  of  gold  to  be  so  coined,  free  of  any 
expense  whatever  ;  the  officers  of  the  Mint  Leing  obliged  to 
return,  in  cuin,  precisely  the  same  quantity  which  may  have 
been  deposited  with  them,  without  making  any  charge  for  the 
conversion  of  it  into  money. 

'•  2dly,  That,  by  law,  these  guineas  which,  when  fresh  from 
the  Mint,  weigh  5dwts.  Pffgrs.  each,  cease  to  be  a  hgal  tender 
if,  by  wear  or  otherwise,  they  are  reduced  below  5dwts.  8grs. 
which  is  a  diminution  in  their  value  of  a  small  fraction  more 
than  one  per  cent. 

'*  Consequently,"  the  law  of  England,  before  the  year  1 7.97, 
distinctly  secured  to  every  man,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  take,  in  satisfaction  of  a  legal  debt,  for  every  guinea  of  that 
debt,  less  than  5dwts.  Sgrs.  of  gold  of  standard   fineness;   aud. 
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as  distinctly,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  receive,  as  the 
rtpris<;;:(a/iv<:  of  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea's  worth,  any  article  or 
thing  which  vvouM    not   purchase   or  procure   that  quantity   of 

cb  was  the  state  of  our  current  coin  before  the  year  1707 . 

From  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Hank  up  to  the 
year  17<i7,  its  notes  had  never  ceased  to  be  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  In  that  u*ar,  owing  to  eir- 
1 1 un stances,  to  which  we  shall  not  now  advert,  however  we 
may  deplore,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suspension  of  pig- 
ments in  cash.  But  this  act  was  never  considered  by  th" 
authors  as  any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  »  It 
w\i.s  not  n  garded,  as  tome  of  tlie  friends  of  the  Bank  would 
wish  us  to  believe,  as  a  new  and  wonderful  discovery  in  fi- 
nance, which  was  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  commerce, 
without  the  intervention  ot  the  precious  metals.  It  was  only 
a  temporary  remedy,  applied  to  what  Waa  de<  med  a  temporary 
evil.     lor,  , 

•  if  in  the  year  1797,'  as  our  able  author  forcibly  remark*,  '  it 
bad  been  foreseen  that   this  ten  pedient  would  be  at-1* 

t-  inpted  to  be  converted  into  a  sysu  m  tut  an  indefinite  number 
of  years  ;  and  that,  under  thu  R)  U  m.  in  the  year  1S10,  •  very 
creditor,  public  or  private,  subject  or  alien,  to  whom  the  law,  as 
it  then  stood,  and  as  it  now  stands,  had  secured  the  payment  of 
a  pound  v. eight  of  sfaudard  gold  for  every  A(i\.  lis.  (id.  of  his 
just  demand,  would  be  obliged  to  accept,  in  full  satisfaction, 
about  lui  ounces*  or  not  more  than  seventeen  shillings  in  the 
pound;  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  every 
subsequent  year: — it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  attention 
aud  feelings  of  parliament  would  not  have  Ik  en  alive  to  all  the 
individual  injustice,  and  ultimate  public  calamities,  incident  to 
such  a  state  of  things;  and  that  they  would  not  have  provided 
for  the  termination  of  the  restriction,  before  it  should  have 
wrought  so  much  mischief,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  so  much 
confusion  in  all  the  dealings  and  transactions  of  the  community.' 

Every  man  who,  before  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  had  a 
debt  owing  him  of  4GI.  14s,  fid.  was  entitled,  by  the  law  of ** 
the  realm,  to  a  pound  of  gold  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  foity-four  guineas  and  a  half,  into  which  a  pound  of  gold 
is  coined  at  the  mint.  But,  at  present,  instead  of  a  pound  of 
',  the  person  in  question  can  obtain  in  payment  for  the 
same  eum  of  4GI.  14s.  6d.  only  ten  ounces  and  a  quarter  of 
^old.  Snch  is  the  degree  of  the  depreciation  which  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  already  reached.  o()l.  in 
paper  currency,  will,  at  present  procure  o;ily  one  pound  of 
gold,  or   only  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  or  401.  14s.  6d. 
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And  yet  it  is  contended  by  the  infatuated  votaries,  or  the 
corrupt  advocates  of  a  paper  currency,  that  Bank  potes 
have  undergone  no  depretiation.  We  might  as  well  say  that 
when  12  ounces  of  gold  are  reduced  to  \0\  ounces,  the 
former  sustain  no  diminution  of  weight;  or  that  10$  ounces 
are  the  same  as  12  ounces,  as  to  say  that  Bank  notes  have  suf- 
fered no  depretiation,  when  561.  in  paper  is  exchangeable  for 
very  little  more  than  461.  in  gold. 

We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  the.  legislature  of  1797,  as  to 
imagine  that,  when  they  passed  the  act  for  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  they  intended  to  give  the  Bank  a  power  of 
making  a  deduction  of  nearly  one-sixth  part  from  every  just 
debt;  or  of  making  Bank  notes,  at  their  present  depredated 
value,  a  legal  tender.  The  legislature  could  never  have  in- 
tended to  sanction  so  gross  and  nefarious  a  fraud.  No  go- 
vernment, which  respects  good  faith,  or  reveres  the  principles 
of  common  honesty,  could  deliberately  force  every  creditor 
in  the  state  to  take  seventeen  shillings,  jhe  present  worth  of  a 
pound  note,  instead  of  twenty  ;  or  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for 
%vhat  he  ought  in  fairness  to  give  only  seventeen.  By  law,  as 
Mr.  H.  remarks,  a  guinea,  which  weighs  less  than  5  dwts.  8 
grs.  is  no  longer  a  legal  tender.  But  yet  in  our  depretiated 
paper  currency,  a  Bank  note,  of  |1.  which  will  purchase  only  4 
dwts.  8  grs.  of  gold,  is  made  to  pass  for  5  dwts.  3  grs.  of  that 
metal;  or  a  man  who  owes  another  561.  in  guineas,  may  pay 
him  in  notes  for  which  he  cannot  procure  more  than  -161.  14s, 
6d.  in  gold.  The  eyil  of  such  a  depretiated  currency  as  that, 
with  which  the  country  is  inundated,  is  so  great,  that  Mr, 
H.  says  he  would  prefer  a  resort  to  '  the  stale  and  wretched 
expedient  of  raising  the  denomination,  or  loweiing  the  stand- 
ard of  our  currency'  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Any  definite  and  certain  evil,  would  indeed  be  prefe- 
rable to  the  present  evil  of  a  depretiated  currency,  which  is 
not  indefinite,  but  progressive.  It  has  increased,  it  is  in- 
creasing, and,  God  only  knows,  where  it  will  stop. 

» 
"•  *  It  has  a  greater  tendency  to  derange  and  unsettle  all  the 
transactions  of  society,  and  10  depress  the  labouring  classes,  and, 
all  who  derive  their  incomes  from  salary  or  wages  of  'any  de- 
scription". It  increases,  at  the  same  time,  the  foreign  expendi-? 
ture  of  government,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  exchange; 
and  its  domestic  expences,  in  proportion- to  the  increased  price 
of -all  commodities  at  home.  It  adds,  in  the  same  proportion, 
to  the  amount  of  our  annual  loans  and  taxes.  A  saving,  it  i$ 
true,  accrues  to  the  state  from  paying  the  wages  of  valour,  talent, 
industry,  and  labour,  in  a  depretiated  currency,  and  from  the 
reduction  which  is  thus  made  (really  though  pot  nominally)  in  the 
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value  of  the  dividend  paid  to  the  public  creditor.  But  it  is 
cquajly  true,  that  the>e  unfair  and  unintended  savings  to  the 
state  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  increased  expenditure: 
whilst  this  increased  expenditure,  and  the  increased  taxation 
necessarily  consequent  upon  it,  doubly  aggravate  the  evil  on 
those  classes  of  the  community  at  whose  ex  pence  these  savings 
are  made,  by  taking  fiom  each  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
already  depretiated  income,  for  the  payment  of  all  the  other 
charges  of  the  state.' 

Gold  and  only  geld  is  the  test  by  which  the  value  of  bank 
Dotes  must  be  tried ;  for  a  bank  note  is  nothing  more  than  u 
solemn  c  nt  to    pay  the  holder    on  demand  a  certain 

specific  quantity  of  gold.  If,  therefore,  as  Mr.  lluskisson 
t>ays;  a  one-pound  note,  which  is  '  an  engagement  to  pay 
5  dwts  3  gr.  of  gold,  is  worth  in  the  market  only  4  dwts  8  gr. 
as  slated  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  evidence,  it  is  equally  worth 
only  4  dwts.  8  gr.  in  exchange  for  any  other  commodity/ 

Mr.  lluskisson  shows  how  two  different  causes  may  effect 
a  depreciation  in  the  currency  of  a  country:  first,  where  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  standard  coin  below  the  quantity,  which 
it  is  certified  by  law  to  contain;  and  secondly,  where  there  is 
an  excess  in  the  amount  of  the  currenev. 

In  the  reigsj  of  King  William,  the  first  of  these  causes 
operated  with  such  force,  that  it  was  thought  likely  to  en- 
danger the  verj  existence  of  the  new  government.  At  this 
time,  it  was  found,  that  though  the  just  weight  of  1001.  of 
silver  coin  was  391b.  3oz.  lOdwt.  9£  gr.  LOQt.  of  the  then 
clipped  niMU-y,  amouuted  to  no  more  than  lfilb.  Soz.  18  dwt. 
Guineas  wt  it-  sold  for  ;>IK  ;  and  all  commodities  rose  in  price. 
But  this  evil  was  encountered  with  boldness,  and  remedied 
with  equal  efficacy  and  promptitude  by  the  enlightened  states- 
men of  that  period.  The  great  men,  who  then  directed  the 
helm  of  government,  did  not  resort  to  temporary  and  fallacious 
expedients ;  nor  did  they,  with  equal  ignorance  and  timidity, 
augment  the  difficulties,  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  by 
irresolute   procrastination. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  silver  had  risen  con- 
siderably above  the  mint  price,  as  gold  has  at  present,  though 
owing  to  a  different  cause.  But  the  wise  ministers  of  King 
William's  time  found,  that  the  only  safe  and  effectual  means 
of  lowering  the  price  of  silver,  was  to  restore  the  silver  coin 
to  its  legitimate  standard.  They  knew,  that  one  ounce 
of  silver  could  not  be  worth  more  than  another  ounce  of 
silver  of  tire  like  fineness;  and  after  the  recoinage  had  taken 
place,  they  found  that  they  could  purchase  as  much  bullion 
us  they  pleased  with  the  new  money,  at  the  rate  of  5a.  2d.  per 
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ounce.  It  had  been  previously  debated,  whether  recourse 
should  not  be  had  to  one  of  tlvose  miserable  expedients,  which 
fraud  has  sometimes  suggested  to  imbecility,  in  order  to  escape 
from  some  pressing  exigency,  or  1o  get  rid  of  some  present 
inconvenience.  It  was  proposed,  that  the  denomination  of 
the  currency  should  be  raised;  that  a  crown  piece  should  be 
called  6s.  3d.  and  a  shilling  Is.  3d.  without  containing  any 
more  silver  than  before.  Such  a  remedy,  however,  was  re-, 
jected  with  indignation,  as  a  breach  of  that  principle  of  com- 
mon honesty  which  ought  to  regulate  the  transactions  of 
states  as  weil  as  of  individuals. 

The  present  depretiation  of  the  currency,  is  owing  to  an 
excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  paper.  The  agents  indeed  of  the 
bank,  and  the  advocates  for  an  unlimited  paper  currency,  con- 
tend, that  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  that  a  pound  note  is  still 
only  one  shilling  less  in  value  than  a  guinea.  The  fallacy  of 
this  inference  is  obvious,  from  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
guinea  contains,  and  will  consequently  purchase  5  dwts.  9gr.  | 
of  gold  bullion,  and  that  a  pound  note,  if  taken  into  the 
market,  will  pm  chase  only  4  dwts.  8  gr.  of  gold.  But  we 
all  know,  that  a  pound  note  is  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  to  pay  to  the  holder  5  dwts.  3  gr.  of  gold.  Why 
then  will  it  not  purchase  this  quantity  of  gold?  The  plain 
reason  is,  because  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  has  caused 
them  to  be  depietiated;  and  has  excited  a  suspicion' very  un-» 
favourable  to  ;  the  solvency  of  the  bank. 

A  bank  note,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  engagement 
to  pay  the  holder  a  certain  portion  of  the  standard  coin,  must 
be  considered  as  the  representative  sign  of  so  much  gold,  and 
while  it  is  convertible  at  pleasure  into  so  much  gold,  it  must 
continue  to  possess  precisely  the  same  value  in  exchange  as  the 
gold,  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  for  the  representative  sign  and  the 
thing  represented  become,  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  same 
thing.  But  the  case  is  very  much  altered,  when  bank  notes 
are  no  longer  convertible  at  pleasure  into  cash  ;  for  as  these 
notes  have  not,  like  real  money,  any  value  in  themselves,  they 
derive  all  the  value  which  they  possess  from  their  convertibi- 
lity into  money.  The  '  promise  to  pay,'  so  much  standard 
coin,  which  is  read  on  the  face  of  a  bank  note,  becomes  a 
mere  mockery  when  all  such  payment  is  withheld.  As  long 
indeed  as  any  confidence  is  placed  in  the  responsibility  and 
solvency  of  the  parties  who  issue  the  note,  no  material  incon? 
veniencemay  arise  from  the  temporary  suspension  of  payment 
in  cash.  But,  when  this  period  has  been  so  long  procrasti- 
nated, that  the  confidence  in  its  ultimate  arrival  begins  to  be 
shaken,  and  when  the  bank  itself  seems  to  increase  its  issues  of 
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paper,  not  in  proportion  to  its  means  of  payment  in  specie, 
but  to  its  incapacity  to  make  such  payment,  the  notes  them- 
selves must  experience  a  depreciation  in  proportion,  not 
t«i:ri  Iv  to  the  excess  of  such  notes  above  the  quantity  requisite 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  money  which  they  have  banished 
from  the  circulation,  but  to  the  public  apprehension.  Jt  the 
public  fear  respecting  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  cash  at 
some  future  perjod,  should  become  very  vivid  and  general,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  present  depreciation  of  the 
bar.k  paper  mav  be  incrt.a-.td.  A  bank  note  for  ll.  might  not 
be  exchangeable  for   the  value  of  a  farthing  rushlight. 

If  the  circulation  of  any  particular    country    consisted  tn- 
tirely   in  gold,  and    the  quantity  of  gold  in  that  countiy  were 
dou blest,   the  price  of  gold  would  necessarily  fall;   or  in  other 
Mn/'I.v  one  half,  or  a  leap  quantity  of  commodities  would  be 
same  quantity  of  goKL     If  the  circulation,   in- 
stead   of  bei;  i.    composed    of  gold,    were    t>>  roil 
partly  of  gold  and  partb  of  paper,  and  the  paper  part  of  ihe 
dation  were  doubled,  the  price  <>i   all  commodities  would 
a9  i:i  the  former  ease.     lor  price,  which  is  a  proportion 
,  but  generally  very  nicely  adjusted  be- 
tween   the  quantity  of  commodities  and  the   quantity    of  the 
currency,   must  vary   according  to    the  variations  in  that cur- 
reij'                 where,   in  a  mixed  currency  of  gold  ami  paper, 
the  paper  should  be  doubled,  while  the  quantity  of  gold  re* 
mains  unaltered,  its  price  must  rise  the  same  as  that  of  other 
commodities,  although  in  the  state  of  coin,  of  which  the  de- 
nomination  was    fixed    by  law,  it   would  pass   curreut  only 
according  to  that  denomination. 

J 11  this  country  we. have,  or  rather  had,  a  mixed  currency 
of  gold  ami  paper;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  the  quantity 
of  paper  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Hence  the  price  of 
all  commodities  has  experienced  a  considerable  rise;  and  that 
of  gold  among  the  rest.  But  as  gold  in  coin  cannot  pass  for 
more  than  its  legal  denomination,  it  has  been  falsely  supposed, 
that  because  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  a  guinea  would 
not  purchase  more  than  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  our  paper 
currency  has  not  undergone  any  depretiation.  But  it  is  not 
considered,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  has 
caused  all  our  gold  coin  to  disappear,  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  very  cause  from  which  the  advocates  for  an  unlimited  paper 
currency  would  infer,  that  our  bank  notes  are  not  depretiated. 
The  gold  coin,  as  far  as  any  such  coin  comes  into  circulation, 
which  indeed  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  sort  of  prodigy,  must  be 
depreciated  as  well  as  the  paper  currency  itself;  for  a  guinea 
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cannot  pass  for  more  than  its  legal  denomination.  But  when, 
owing  to  the  inundation  of  paper  money,  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  and  of  gold  among  the  rest,  is  so  exorbitantly 
increased,  who  can  expect  that  any  guineas  should  be  re- 
tained in  the'circulation,  when  a  guinea,  which  can  pass  for 
only  21s.  as  coin,  will  sell  for  24s.  6d.  as  bullion  ? 

Those  who  contend,  that  the  enormous  issue  of  bank  notes 
lias  not  increased  the  price  of  gold,  argue  as  if  gold  were 
dear  in  the  general  market  of  Europe.  To  say,  that  gold  is 
more  dear  than  it  was,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  it  is  more 
scarce  than  it  was;  or  that  it  will  go  further  in  the  purchase 
of  commodities  than  it  did  before.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
Certainly  not.  Every  merchant  knows,  that  a  pound  of  gold 
will  not  purchase  so  many  foreign  commodities  as  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  But  this  is  at  least  a  proof,  that  gold  is  not  more 
scarce  or  more  dear  than  it  was  in  the  great  European  market. 
Why  then  should  it  have  become  so  much  more  dear  and 
more  scarce  in  the  market  of  this  country?  Why  should  a 
pound  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into' 461.  14s.  6d.  have  risen 
to  the  price  of  561  ?  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this 
but  tbe  enormous  issue  and  consequent  depretiation  of  our 
paper  currency.  Had  not  the  market  been  overstocked  with 
this  rag-money,  this  country,  at  this  moment  must,  from  the 
extent  of  our  foreign  trade,  notwithstanding  our  exclusion 
from  so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent,  have  become  the 
emporium  of  the  precious  metals  as  well  as  of  colonial  and 
other  produce. 

If  gojd  were  so  really  dear  as  the  advocates  for  the  unli- 
mited manufacture  of  paper  money  at  the  bank  assert,  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  general  must  have  fallen  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  would  have  fallen  in  this,  if  gold  consti- 
tuted the  national  currency.  For  the  scarcity  of  gold  is  only 
another  term  for  the  lowness  of  prices.  But  the  fact  is,  not 
that  gold  is  dear,  but  that  bank  notes  are  cheap ;  and  as  those 
rotes  constitute  our  sole  currency,  the  increased  prices  of  all 
articles  are  owing  chiefly,  and  indeed  almost  exclusively  to 
that  cause. 

Mr.  Huskisson  has  clearly  shown,  that  no  measures,  tending 
to  prevent  the  enormous  issue  of  country  bank  notes,  would 
be  of  any  avail,  while  the  restriction  on  the  cash  payments  of 
the  bank  is  maintained.  The  excess,  indeed,  of  the  country 
bank  notes,  must  be  more  or  less  proportioned  to  the  excess 
of  the  notes  which  are  issued  by  the  bank  of  England.  If  in 
any  particular  district  the  notes  of  any  particular  country  banks 
were  withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  the  vacancy  wOuld  be 
immediately  supplied  by  paper  from  some  other  source.  TJms 
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the  whole  mischief  of  an  exorbitant  paper  currency,  in  what- 
ever light  it  may  be  viewed,  must  be  ultimately  traced  to  the 
sole  cause  of  the  impolitic  and  mischievous  restriction  on  the 
cash-payments   of  the  bank. 

The  author  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  exchange,  and  on  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade. 
He  has  shown,  that  an  unfavourable  course  of  exchange  ope- 
rates as  a  bounty  upon  all  exports  and  a  tax  upon  all  imports; 
and  he  proves,  that  the  depression  of  the  exchange  in  Ireland 
in  1803-4,  was  owing  to  an  excessive  issue  of  Irish  paper. 
It'  our  currency  consisted  of  gold,  and  our  gold  coin  were 
greatly  debased  or  worn,  it  would  render  the  computed  ex- 
change against  us  in  that  proportion  ;  but  as,  instead  of  coin, 
we  have  a  paper  currency,  it  is  the  excess  of  this  currency 
which  has  rendered  the  exchange  against  us  in  the  same  de- 
gree, as  if  the  coin  were  debased  or  worn  to  that  amount ; 
or  so  far  reduced  below  its  nominal  value.  Fifty-six  pounds 
in  notes  are  now  worth  in  exchange  only  44l.  14s.  fid.  because, 
from  the  depretiation  of  the  paper  currency,  they  will  not  pur- 
chase more  than  that  quantity  of  gold  in  the  market. 

Some  persons  have  talked  of  not  paying  bank-notes  in 
p<  cie  till  the  exchange  is  in  our  favour.  Hut  to  wait  for  this, 
would  be  only  to  perpetuate  the  depretiation.  For  the  un- 
favourable exchange  can  never  cease,  white  we  continue  to 
have  a  paper  currency,  which  b  not  like  gold,  or  silver  au  * 
universal  equivalent,  and  is  not  convertible  at  pleasure  hito 
specie. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  bank-notes  are  not  a  forced 
currency.  Hut  where  is  the  difference  between  a  sole  currency 
and  a  forced  currency  ?  If  a  man  will  not  receive  bank  notes, 
in  payment  for  his  commodities,  or  in  discharge  of  bb  debts, 
what  else  can  he  obtain  ?  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  no  compulsion 
being  used  where  no  option  is  left. 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,'  say>*  Mr.  IIu«kisson,  '  whether  the 
bank  do  not  pay  the  public  dividends,  and  whether,  under  the 
law  for  raising  the  property  tax,  they  do  not  pay  them  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  shillings  for  every  twenty  shillings  stipulated  for  in 
the  contract?  What  would  be  thought,  of  the  logic  of  any  man 
who  should  tell  the  public  creditor,  that  he  is  not  compelled  to 
take  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  because  he  is  at  liberty  to 
abstain  from  receiving  his  dividend  at  all  ?  But  if  he  does  receive 
his  dividend,  he  is  compelled  to  leave  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
-*>r<cn  per  cent,  in  the  hand*  of  the  bank,  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
;he  stale.  He  is  equally  compelled  to  receive  the  remaining 
Hghteen  shillings  in  bank  paper,  subject,  however,  to  the  same 
cption  of  nf>t  receiving  the:n  ut  *H.     A  payment  in  such  paper 
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is,  at  this  moment,  a  virtual  deduction  from  his  dividend  of  three 
shilling's  more,  or  of  1.5  per' cent. ;  just  as  much  a  real  and  a 
.jbrced  deduction,  as  if  it  were  made  directly  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings of  standard  money,  under  all  the  powers  and  penalties  of 
the  property  act.  The  public  creditor,  therefore,  receives  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  standard  sterling  money  and  no  move. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  were,  to-morrow,  to  issue  such  an 
amount  of  notes  as  would  reduce  the  paper  pound  in  value  to  one 
f-luliingsworth  of  gold,  every  man  would  be  compelled,  just  as 
much  as  he  is  nott,  when  it  is  still  worth  seventeen  shillings,  to 
receive  those  paper  pounds  for  twenty  shillings  each. 

'  Preposterous  as  this  extreme  ease  may  appear,  there  is  no 
ri :  entity,  as  the  law  now  stands,  against  such  an  issue,  except 
hi  the  discretion  Of  the  bank/ 

When  a  great  and  alarming  evil,  like  that  which  we  are  de- 
scribing, is  ascertained  actually  to  exist,  and  to  be  in  a  state 
of  progressive  increase,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  pro- 
crastinate the  remedy.  In  the  time  of  King  William,  When 
some  narrow  minded  politicians  expatiated  on  the  immediate 
inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  calling  in  and  recoining 
the  old  and  diminished  silver  money,  Mr.  Montague,  who 
was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  argued,  that  the  longer 
the  evil  remained  unremedied,  the  more  fatal  it  would  prove. 
But  if  any  evil  be  likely  to  prove  fatal  from  the  delay  of  ob- 
structing its  further  progress  by  adequate  means,  it  is  this  of  an 
j  mm  ode  i  ate  usue  of  paper  currency.  The  evil  has  indeed  only 
just  begun  to  be  felt,  but  it  is  of  that  nature  that  it  cannot 
remain  stationary,  if  it  be  not  checked,  it  must  and  will 
rapidly  increase,  till  it  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  all 
confidence  and  the  subversion  of  all  property.  To  suppose, 
that  the  bank  will  spontaneously  diminish  their  issues  of 
paper,  while  they  are  released  from  all  obligation  of  paying 
that  paper  in  specie,  is  to  suppose,  that  a  body  of  merchants 
will  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
bank,  while  the  restriction  on  their  cash  payments  is  conti- 
nued, to  make  their  issues  of  paper  as  large  as  possible.  I?, 
before  such  restriction  was  imposed,  the  issues  had  been 
larger  than*  they  ought,  the  evil  would  soon  have  corrected 
itself.  The  superfluous  paper  would  have  been  returned  for 
eash.  The  bank  must  ha\e  purchased  bullion  and  converted 
it  into  coin  at  a  loss,  till  the  proper  level  of  the  paper  circu- 
lation was  gradually  restored.  But  at  present,  we  have  no 
protection  against  the  evil  of  an  excessive  paper  circulation^ 
The  interest  of  the  bank  is  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
the  community.  The  public  lose  in  proportion  as  the  bankgain. 
l;"U'td,  considering  the.ordiuary  selfishness  of  mankind,.  \vc 
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think,  that  the  bank  deserve  some  praise  for  their  forbearance 
in  not  having  more  largely  used  the  arbitrary  and  discretionary 
power  with  which  they  are  invested,  of  issuing  paper  ruOrky 
and  of  enriching  themselves,  uhile  they  impoverish  the  coun- 
try. Suppose  the  bank  company  to  be  seised  with  the  ambition 
of 'becoming  the  js  landed  proprietors  in  the  kingdom, 

what  is  to  prevent  them  from  realizing  such  a  scheme  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement?  They  have  the  means  of' executing 
this  or  any  .other  scheme  which  pride  or  avarice  might  suggest. 
What  should  prevent  them  from  buying  every  estate  which  is 
offered  for  sale  ':  Are  they  not  rendered  by  act  of  parliament 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  are 
not  the  property,  the  comfort,  arid  happiness  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  placed  at  their  disposal 

put,  however  great  may  be  the  integrity,  the  liberality,  or 
fhefoibcarance  of  the  "bank,  ought  any  corporation,  either  of 
merchants  or  of  saints,  to  be  entrusted  with  such  uncontrolled 
and' unlimited  power?  .Why  should  we  give  the  bank  a  degree 
6f  discretionary  authority,  which  we  refuee even t^J 

the  kin^r  Is  not  absolute  power  of  every  description  us  un- 
aiid  dangerous  in  a  corporation  of  merchants  as' in  a'5'hJgte 
sovcrt  i<_'ti ;  That  the  bank  company  rnwe  not  abused  their 
power  to  the  extent  which  they  might,  though  it  may  argu- 
favour  of  their  forbearance,  is  no  proof  6f  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature,  which  gave  to  any  individual  or  corporation  M 
individuals,  powers  which  are  susceptible  of  being  90  e\tc&<> 
siveJy  and  so  dangerously  abused,  and  which  it  would  he 
hardly  possible  for  any  human  being  to  exercise  with  proper 
moderation. 

We  think,  that  the  country  at  large  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  not  only  for  his  labours  in  the  bullion  com- 
mittee, but  for  the  preventable  pamphlet,  in  which  he  has  so 
luminously  exposed  an  evil  which  threatens  such  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  vital- -interest*'  of  the  country.  Mr.  II.  has 
treated  the  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  all  capacities  ;'  and  we  think,  that  his  strenuous  exertion* 
on  a  subject  of  such  incalculable  importance,  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled,  nor  tog  generally  kn 
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Art.  TV. — The  JVorls  of  the  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  Copper;  including  the.  Series  edited,  with  Prefaces, 
Biographical  and  Critical.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ; 
and  tlie  most  approved  Translations.  The  additional 
Lives  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  21  vols,  large 
8vo.  pp.  about  600  each.  London,  all  the  Booksellers, 
1810,  <25\.  boards. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  undertakings  0/  the 
age;  and  we  confess,  that  we  reviewed  the  regiment  of  its 
volumes  with  a  trembling  anxiety  to  find  the  poets  well  se- 
lected and  accurately  edited ;  for  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
issues  from  the  press  only  once  or  twice  in  a  century ;  and 
cannot  be  flippantly  dismissed  by  the  critic,  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  errors  to  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  The  price 
of  these  2 1  large  octavos  is  a  little  fortune,  and  almost 
deserves  the  name  of  purchase-money:  it  reminds  us  of  those 
old  times,  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  when  an 
illuminated  manuscript  used  to  be  bartered  for  a  lauded  estate, 
and  when  men  '  sold  the  pasture  to  buy  the  book.'  Of  this 
work,  as  many  copies  have  doubtless  been  printed,  as  are  likely 
to  be  wanted  for  many  years ;  and  a  second  edition  is  scarcely 
looked  forward  to.  '  As  the  tree  has  fallen/  therefore,  '  so  it 
must  lie;  and  it  would  be  cruel  mockery  to  talk  to  the  editor 
of  corrections  to  be  made  in  a  future  edition. 

JLet  us  first  hear  what  Mr.  (Jlialiners  says  in  his  preface. 

1  There  are  perhaps  but  two  rules,  by  whicli  a  collector  of 
English  poetry  can  be  guided.  He  is  either  to  give  a  series  of 
the  best  poets,  or  of  the  most  popular ;  but,  simple  as  these 
rules  may  appear,  they  are  not  without  difficulties;  for  whichever 
we  choose  to  rely  upon,  the  other  will  \>e  found  to  interfere 
[with  it.]  In  the  fii>t  instance,  the  question  will  be  perpetually 
recurring  "  who  arc  the  best  poets  ?"  and  as  this  will  unavoidably 
involve  all  the  disputed  points  in  poetical  criticism,  and  all  the 
partialities  of  individual  taste,  an  editor  must  pause  before  he 
venture  on  a  decision,  from  which  the  appeals  will  be  numerous 
and  obstihately  contested. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  much  more  security  in  popu- 
larity, which  is  a  criterion  of  uncertain  duration,  sometimes  de- 
pending on  circumstances  very  remote  from  taste  or  judgment, 
and,  unless  in  some  few  happy  instances,  a  mere  fashion.  Any 
bookseller  can  tell  an  editor,  that  popularity  will  frequently  elude 
his  grasp,  if  he  waits  for  the  decision  of  time;  that  authors, 
popular  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  generation, 
are  no  longer  read,  and  that  others,  who  seemed  on  the  brink  of 
oblivion,  if  not  sunk  into  its  abys6,  have,  by  some  accountable 
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or  unaccountable  revival,  become  the  standing  favourites  of  the 
day.  It  has  often  been  objected  to  Dr.  Johnson's  collection,  that 
it  iuc  ud-$  authors,  who  have  few  admirers,  and  it  is  an  ohjectiou 
which,  perhaps,  gains  strength  by  time;  but  it  ought  always  to 
lie  remembered,  that  the  collect  ion  was  not  formed  by  that  illus- 
trious scholar,  but  by  bis  employers,  who  thought  themselves 
what  they  unquestionably  were,  the  best  judges  of  vendible 
poetry,  and  who  included  very  few,  if  any,  works  in  their  series, 
for  which  there  was  not,  at  the  lime  it  was  formal,  a  considerable 
.  of  demand. 
'  Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  adding  to  that  c  ait 

reviving  the  usual  objections,   what  is  now  presented  to  t! 
lie,  could  never  have  been  formed,  had  I  impo 
terms  either  of  abstract  merit  or    of  popular  reception."    \Vl. 
applied  to,  there  fore,  by  the  proprietors,  and  left  at  liberty,  gene- 
rally, to  form  a  collection  of  the  more   ancient  potts  to  precede 
Dr.  .John  on'a  series,  and  of  the  more  recent  authors  to  follow  it, 
I  conceive  il,  that   it  would   be  proper  to  be  guided  by  a  mixed 
rule,  in  admitting  the  addition  from  these  two  cla-x ■•..   Although 
the  question   uf  popularity  seemed  necessary  and  decjsivej  in  se- 
lecting from   the  vast    ma-;  of  poetical  writers  sjnee  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr>  Johnson's  volumes,  yet,  in  making  up  a  catalogue 
of  the  older  poets,  it  was  requisite  to  advert  to  the  only  u 
which  such  a  catalogue  can  at  all  be  supposed  to  answer.      Popu- 
larity is  here  so  much  out  of  the  question,  that  however  venerable 
of  the    names  are    which  occur  in  this   part  of   the  work, 
it  will  probably  be  impossible  by  any  powers  of  praise  or  criticism 
to    give   them  that  degree   of  favour  with  the  public  which  they 
once  enjoyed. 

'  For  these  reasons,  in  selecting  from  this  class,  it  was  the 
editor's  object  to  give   such  -   might  tend,  not.  only  to 

revive  genuine- ana  undeservedly  neglected  poetry,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  and  1  the  art,  from  the  age  of  Chaucer 
to  that  of  Cowley.  What  has  been  done  so  excellently  by 
Mr.  Elite,  in  Specimens,  it  was  the  intention  (>;t  the  present 
editor)  to  execute  more  amply  by  entire  works,  copied  from  the 
best  editions,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  chronologic^al-suci 
sion;  and  a  plan  of  this  kind,  to  him  who  does  not  attempt  to 
execute  it,  will  appear  to  have  every  advantage  and  not  many 
difficult  it 

*  On  trial,  however,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  some  limits 
must  be  set  to  such'  a  collection  ;  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  revive  authors  whom  no  person  would  read,  and  to  fill 
thousands  of  pages  with  discarded  prolixities,  merely  because 
they  characterised  the  dulness  of  the  age  in  whieh  they  were 
tolerated.  It  was  also  discovered,  that  the  plan  of  giving  entire 
works,  would  be  objectionable  in  another  point  of  view,  and  that 
the  licentious  language  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  poets, 
whether  their  own  fauit  or  that  of  their  3ge,  must  necessarily 
be  omitted.     In   this  dilemma,  therefore,  a  Selection  has   been 
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attempted,  with  less  severity  of  rule  than  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  poets,  and  it  is  presented  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  with  the  deference  due  to  superior 
judgment/ — pp.  v — vii. 

In  tlie  first  place,  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Chalmers  did  not 
impress  upon  the  booksellers,  that  they  had  now  a  good 
opportunity  to  obviate  the  just  objection  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
collection  of  poet9,  which  Mr.  Chalmers  himself  allows  to 
•  gain  strength  by  time.'  Surely  such  names  as  Sprat,  Duke, 
Stepney,  and  Halifax,  have  disgraced  the  list  of  poets  quite 
long  enough.  The  most  important  consideration,  in  reviewing 
the  present  work,  however,  will  be  to  inquire  what  ancient 
poets  Mr.  Chalmers  has  preserved;  for  there  is  more  tru" 
the  observation,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  ought  to  be  culled 
'  a  collection  of  poets,  from  the  decline  of  poetry  in  England/ 
than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  so  poignant  a  remark.  This 
objection  was  first  obviated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  body  of 
poetry,  which,  though  very  incorrect,  had  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  upon  the  model  of  which  Mr.  Chalmers's  work 
is  evidently  edited.  Dr.  Anderson  embodied  among  our  peots 
tlie  valuable  works  of  Chaucer,  Howard,  Wyat,  Sackvillc, 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakspeare,  Davics,  Donne,  Hall, 
Jonson,  Curew,  Drummond,  G.  and  P.  Fletcher,  Browne, 
Davenant,  Suckling,  Crashaw,  and  Brome  ;  and  to  this  list 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  added  the  names  of  Gower,  Skclton,  Gas- 
coignc,  Twrbervilc,  Warner,  Stirling,  Corbet,  J.  and  F.  Beau- 
mont, Habington,  Cartwright,  Sherburne,  and  C.  Cotton;  but 
alas!  he  has  deprived  us  of  Sackville,  a  poet  who  was  our 
first  regular  dramatist,  and  whose  induction  to  the  mirror  for 
magistrates  not  only  foreran  the  fairy  queen,  but  even  sur- 
passes any  passage  of  similar  length  in  that  immortal  poem. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  any  work,  to  be  conveyed  by  one  cart,  '  to  execute  more  am- 
ply by  entire  zcorks  what  M  r.  Cilia  has  done  by  specimens  :'  nor 
would  it  be  necessary  ;  but  still  there  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
a  few  more  early  poets,  whose  works  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  same  shelf  with  Chaucer,  Hall,  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
Suckling, and  Waller: we  allude  to  Langland,  Lvdgate,Ha\ves, 
Marlowe,  Marston,  Wither,  King,  Herrick.  May,  Lovelace, 
Marvel),  Sedley,  and  Oldham,  none  of  v.hosaj  works  have  yet 
been  preserved  in  any  edition  of  the  English  poets.  We  think 
some  of  the  works  of  Langland,  Lydg-ite,  and  Hawes,  whose 
named  Mr.  Chalmers' has  not  noticed,  would  have  been  much 
tnore" worthy  of  preservation  than  the  whole  of  Govver's 
tedious  f  Confessio  Amantis/   which   Mr.  Chalmers  has  re- 
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printed.  If  any  one  writer  comes  more  than  ajaolhcr  under 
hh  description  of  an  '  author  whom  no  person  will  read/ 
and  who  would  '  fill  thousands  of  pages  with  discarded  pro- 
lixities,'surely  it  is  Gower;  and,  would  it  not  be  in  law  a 
nudum  pactum,  we  would  present  any  body  with  ten  guineas, 
uho  would  read  through,  with  attention,  the  '  Confessio 
Amantis.'  The  works  of  Gower  are  certainly  of  value  iti 
tracing  the  progress  of  poetry  ;  but  before  the  insertion  of 
mo»e  than  30,000  of  his  verses  should  be  allowed  to  oust  his 
betters  from  a  collection  of  English  poetry,  surely  it  would 
become  an  editor  to  consider  how  far  every  purpose  of  the 
poetical  student  might  uot  be  answered  by  re- printing  solely 
those  passages  of  the  poet  which  are  recommended  for  re- 
vival by  Mr.  Ellis.*  Some  beautiful  extracts  might  have  been 
made  from  the  prophet  and  poet,  Langland's  '  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,'  and  Lydgate  is  a  much  more  readable  poet 
than  Gower  ;  the  flow  of  his  versification  is  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  of  his  day;  and  his 
invention  seems  to  have  been  exhuustless  ;  let  Mr.  Chalmers 
listeu  to  what  Mr.  Wartou  has  elegantly  said  of  him,  in  his 
history  of  English  poetry. 

'To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces,  would  be  to  write  the  cata- 
logue of  a  little  library.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  versatility  of  talents.  He  moves  with  equal  ease  in 
every  mode  of  composition.  His  hymns  and  his  ballads  have 
the  same  degree  of  merit;  and  whether  his  subject  be  the  life 
of  a  hermit  or  a  hero,  of  Saint  Austin  or  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
ludicrous  <>r  legendary,  religious  or  romantic,  a  history  or  an 
allegory,  he  writes  with  faciluy.  His  transitions  wire  rapid 
of  the  most  serious  and  laborious  kind  to  sallies  of 
levity  and  pieces  of  popular  entertainment.  Hit  muse  was  of 
universal  access;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  his  monastery, 
but  pf;  the  world  in  general.  If  a  disguising  was  intended  by  the 
company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  hefore  his  majesty  at  Eltham 
a  may-game  for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  Loniloti,  a  mumming 
before  the  lord  mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants  from  the  creation 
for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  a  carol  for  the  coronation, 
I.ydgate  was  consulted  and  gave  the  poetry.' 

From  Skclton's  poems,  w"bich  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him 
for  reviving,  Mr.  Chalmers  has,  it  seems,  •  removed  the  inde- 
licacies,' although  he  owns  that  f  they  are  of  no  very  seductive 
kind,  and  are  obscured  by  cant  words  and  phrases  no  longer 
intelligible,  or  intelligible  but  to  few.' 

*  Specimens,  vol.   1.   p.  180. 
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Gascoigne  is  the  next  poet,  vvho.se  works  are  here  for  the 
first  time  reprinted  ;  and  well  worth  the  labour  they  appear  to 
ns  to  be.  Mr.  Chalmers  accurately  appreciates  their  merits, 
when  he  says : 

'  If  we  consider  the  general  merit  of  the  poets  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  it  will  probably  appear  that  the  ex- 
treme variety  of  Gascoigne's  works  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
his  being  so  much  neglected  by  modern  readers.  In  smoothness 
and  harmony  of  versification,  he  yields  to  no  poet  of  his  own 
time,  when  these  qualities  were  very  common;  but  his  higher 
merit  is,  that  in  every  thing  he  discovers  the  powers  and  inven- 
tion of  a  poet,  a  warmth  of  sentiment,  tender.and  natural,  and 
a  fertility  of  fancy,  although  not  always  free  from  the  conceits 
of  the  Italian  school.  As  a  satirist,  if  nothing  remained  but  his 
"  Steele  Glass/'  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first.  There  is  a 
vein  of  sly  sarcasm  in  this  piece,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ori- 
ginal ;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind,  acquired  indeed 
at  theexpence  probably  of  health,  and  certainly  of  comfort  and 
independence,  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  curious  picture  of  the 
dress,  manners,  amusement*,  and  follies  of  the  times  than  we 
meet  with  in  almost  any  other  author. 

•  There  are  three  respects,  in  which  his  claims  to  originality 
require  to  be  noticed  as  icras  in  a  history  of  poetry.  I  lis  "  Steele 
Glass,"  is  among  the  fust  specimens  of  blank  verse  in  our  lan- 
guage: his  '.'  Jocasta,"  is  the  second  theatrical  yiecc  written  in 
that  measure;  and  his  "Supposes,"  is  the  first  comedy  written 
in  prose.     Vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

The  great  fault  of  Gascoigne's  poetry  is,  in  our  opinion,  its 
tautology  :  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  '  original 
vein  of  sly  sarcasm,'  which  Mr.  Chalmers  sees  in  the  "  Steele 
Glass  :'  we  wish  he  had  told  us  in  what  it  consists  :  the  poem 
is  curious,  however,  as  an  early  English  satire  ;  and  still  more 
curious  as  an  early  specimen  of  blank  verse.  The  '  Steele 
Glass/  is  mere  blank,  as  Dr.  Johnson  delighted  to  call  it:  it 
is  verse,  to  which  the  rhymes  appear  not  to  have  been  yet 
put :  it  has  none  of  the  variety  of  pauses  of  modern  blank 
,  verse  ;  but  the  sense  ends  with  the  line,  as  in  rhymed  poetry. 
It  is  wearisome  reading. 

For  the  installation  of  Turbervile  among  the  lasting  English 
poets,  we  are  sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr.  Chalmers  : 

'  He  has  a  place  in  these  volumps/  says  the  editor/  '  as  a 
sonnetteer  of  great  note  in  his  time,  although,  except  Harring- 
ton, his  contemporaries  and  successors  appear  to  have  been 
sparing  of  their  praises.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
Taney  and  sentiment  in  his  pieces :  the  verses  in  praise  of  -the 
Gountese  of  Warwick  are  ingen  iouslymagined,  and  perhaps,  in 
fei.sbest  style/     vol.  ii.  p.  57 
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This  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  Turbervile;  the 
extracts  from  him  in  Mr.  Ellis's  specimens,  consist  rather  of 
the  beauties,  than  of  fair  samples,  of  his  muse:  his  poem  id 
praise  of  Lady  Warwick  appears  to  us  rather  stiff  and  con- 
ceited ;  and  his  versification  is  ofteif  behind  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

Warner's  'Albion's  England/  was  well  worth  re- printing. 
Mr.  Chalmers  lias  preserved  the  poem  quite  entire,  although 
he  has  quoted  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Headley,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  '  his  tales,  though  often  tedious,  and  not  unjrequcutly 
indelicate,  abound  with  all  the  unaffected  incident  and  artless 
cose  of  the  best  old  ballads,  without  their  cant  and  puerility. 
The  pastoral  pieces  that  occur,'  lie  adds,  '  are  superior  to  all 
the  eclogues  in  our  language,  those  of  Collins  onlyexcepted.' 
This  appreciation  of  Warner  appears  to  us  to  be  correct ;  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  has,  we  think,  done  wisely,  in  giving  the  whole 
of  Warner's  poem  :  '  the  uncouthness  and  quaiutness  of  the 
expressions,  so  peculiar  to  his  time,  and  which,'  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  justly  observes, '  he  had  not  the  courage  to  abandon/ 
will  effectually  prevent  his  indecencies  from  being  lead  by 
those,  whom  such  a  perusal  might  injure  or  corrupt. 

The  next  •  novus  homo/  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  list  is  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stilling,  a  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James 
J  I,  whom  the  monarch  is  said  to  have  called  '  his  philoso- 
phical poet/  on  account  of  certain  tragedies  which  the  poet 
calls  monarehic,  '  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
sovereigns  how  to  rule,  if  they  would'  render  their  subjects 
happy  and  loyal,  and  their  reigns  prosperous  and  peaceful.' 
Chalmers's  Life,  vol.  v.  p.  890.  What  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
now  re-printed,  are  principally  the  author's  '  Aurora/  a  col- 
lection of  his  early  songs  and  sonnets,  and  his  •  Ooomes-day/ 
a  long  religious  poem,  of  which  the  first  two  books  were  re- 
printed in  1720,  in  consequence  of  Addison's  favourable 
_  opinion  of  them.  We  could  have  been  well  contented  with 
even  a  shorter  specimen  of  it  now.  Stirling  waiLJust  such  a 
poet  as  King  James  would  be  supposed  ^o  admi .<■/..  Learned 
and  conceited,  as  was  said  of  Propertius,  he  makes  love  like 
a  schoolmaster.  He  seems  to  write  to  shew  his  wit,  rather 
than  his  passion  ;  his  verses  come  from  his  head  rather  than 
his   heart.  » 

The  reprinter  in  1720  of  the  first  two  books  of  Stirling's 
'  Doomesday,'  says  in  his  preface,  that 

'  he  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  the  author's  works  to  the 
great  Mr.  Addison  for  his  perusal  of  them,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  signify  his  approbation  in  these  candid  terms:  that  he  had 
read  them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  was  pleased  to  give 
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it  as  his  judgment,  that  the  beauties  of  our  ancient  English  poets 
are  too  slightly  passed  over  by  the  modern  writers,  who,  but  of  a 
peculiar  singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  find  fault  than  en- 
deavour to  excel.' 

We  cannot  help  doubting  whether  Addison  underwent  the 
fatigue  of  reading  Stirling's  poems  through,  and  whether  he 
did  not  hazard  the  first  of  these  remarks,  for  the  sake  pr  ap- 
positely introducing  the  second,  the  truth  of  which  is  unde- 
niable. For  our  parts,  we  could  sacrifice  jnuch  of  Stirling, 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  Marston's  excellent  satires,  called 
•  the  Scourge  of  Villainy;'  or  the  poems  of  Marlowe,  whose 
'  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,' ought  to  atone  for 
whole  pages  of  inferiority;  or  the  elegant  'Juvenilia'  of 
George  Wither  (notwithstanding  Pope  chooses  to  call  him 
'  wretched  Withers,'  and  to  class  him  '  among  the  dull  of 
nncient  days)' ;  or  the  vigorous  poems  of  Bishop  King,  or 
parson  Hernck:  or  some  of  the  highly  poetic  passages  of 
May's  Chronicles  of  Henry  If.  and  Edward  III.;  or  the  little 
volume  of  Colonel  Lovelace,  the  author  of  that  exquisite 
poem  'To  Althea,  in  Prison.'  All  of  these  poets  flourished 
not  long  after  Stirling,  and  none  of  them  are  noticed  in  Mr. 
Chalmers's  selection. 

The  next  poet,  whom  the  present  editor  has  for  the  first 
time  incorporated  among  the  English  poets,  is  Bishop  Cor- 
bet, of  the  reign  of  James  1.  whose  works  are  here  printed 
from  Mr.  Gilchrist's  late  excellent  edition  of  them.  The 
merits  of  Corbet's  verse  are  the  strong  vein  of  satiric  humour 
"which  runs  through  almost  every  line,  the  manly  sense  of 
almost  every  idea,  and  the  strong  originality  of  almost  every 
expression.  In  his  few  pathetic  poems,  too,  he  is  not  with- 
out real  feeling.  We  see  Corbet  take  his  seat  among  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain  with  real  pleasure. 

Mr.  Headley  having  declared  his  opinion  that  Sir  John 
Beaumont's  '  Bosworth  Field  merited  re-publication  for  the 
easy  flow  'of  its  numbers,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
written,'  Mr.  Chalmers  has  presented  •  us  with  all  the  baro- 
•net's  poetical  works.  Among  his  *  other  poems,'  we  find 
some  good  translations  from  the  classics;  and  a  vein  of  sense 
pervading  everything  which  he  has  written.  Mr.  Chalmers 
flas  also  now  first  reprinted  the  poems  of  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont's brother  Francis,  the  dramatist,  including  '  prologues, 
epilogues,  and  songs  to  severall  plaies,  written  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'  Those  who  confine  the  genius 
to  Fletcher,  and  give  only  the  judgment  to  Beaumont,  should 
read  these  poems.     They  show  an  over  fertile,  rather  than  a 
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sterile  fancy ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how  the  poet 
could  contrive  to  write  so  many  score  of  good  verses  in 
praise  of  '  good  ale,'  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  song  called 
'The  Ex-fl/c'-tation  of  Ale.'  Beaumont's  Chansons  d  livire, 
however,  seem  to  have  called  foith  his  most  congenial  powers. 
His  translations  from  the  classics  were  juvenile  productions. 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  not  noticed  that  his  poem,  called  '  the 
Shepherdesse,'  consists  merely  of  the  first  six  lines"  of  his 
brother's  long  poem,  with  the  same  title. 

'The  admission  of  Habington's  poems  into  this  collection, ' 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  '  lias  been  suggested  by  many  modern 
critics,  and  will  unquestionably  be  sanctioned  by  every  man  of 
taste  and  feeling.' 

Here  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  editor:  Mr.  Headley, 
we  recollect,  is  of  opinion,  that  '  some  of  Habington's  pi- 
deserve  being  revived/  and  Mr.  Ellis  rcmaiks  '  their  unaf- 
fected tenderness  and  mora)  merit.'  The  poems  all  take 
their  title  from  the  poetical  name  of  his  '  mistress,'  and 
afterwards  '  wife,'  '  Cnstara.'  Habington's  •  Ca 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  addressed  to  the  lady,  while 
she  was  his  '  misUess,'  the  second  while  she  was  his  '  wife,' 
and  the  third  not  addressed  to  her  at  all,  but  comprehending 
the  poet's  religious  effusions.  Each  of  these  parts  is  intro- 
duced with  a  prose  character,  the  fust  of  '  a  mistress,'  the 
second  of  '  a  wife,'  and  tin  third  of  '  a  holy  man.'  The 
second  part  too  contains  tight  elegies  on  the  death"  of  '  a 
friend/  preceded  by  a  prose  chain*  t<  r  under  that  head.  'Die 
great  peculiarity  of  Habingtou,  as  an  amatory  poet,  is  cer- 
tainly his  chastity  :  virtuous,  unitarian,  love,  and  conjugal 
affection,  are  the  themes  of  his  muse  :  his  affection  for  Cas- 
tara  appears  rather  to  increase,  than  to  diminish,  upon  his 
marriage  to  her;  and  the  poet  presents  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
man  writing  sonnets  to,  and  in  love  with,  his  on/i  wife. 
Many  of  Habington's  effusions  are  undoubtedly  tender  and 
delicate  ;  but  we  think  they  display  more  of  conceit  than  Mr. 
Chalmers  is  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for.  The  little 
prose  characters,  which  delineate  the  perfect  mistreat,  wife, 
friend,  and  holy  man,  are  equal  to  any  efforts  in  that  style1, 
which  we  have  ever  seen  from  tlie  pens  of  Sir  Thomas  Over'- 
bury,  or  any  other  of  our  old  (  character'  writers. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  also  the  fust  preserver  of  the  poems  of 
Cartwright,  a  young  man,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say, 
'  my  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man,'  and  who  was 
otherwise  much  bepraised  in  his  time.  For  our  parts,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Headley,  that  he  is  «  deficient 
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in  elegance  or  even  neatness  of  style/  and  that  r  good  sense 
and  solidity  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  poetry.' 

We  think  somewhat  more  highly  of  the  poetical  talents  of 
Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  the  next  new  poet  in  Mr.  Chalmers's 
muster-roll.  Mr.  Ellis  has  said  that  '  his  poems  exhibit 
marks  of  considerable  genius,  which  however  is  not  sufficiently 
regulated  by  judgment;'  and  Mr.  Chalmerses  of  opinion, 
that  '  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  seems  to  rise  to  a  fervency  and 
elegance,  which  indicate  a  superior  inspiration.'  To'  our 
thinking,  the  few  '  sacra,'  which  he  has  tacked  to  all  the  pro- 
fanities of  his  other  poems,  are  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
religious  verses,  with  which  most  of  these  *  wits  of  either 
Charles's  days'  sought  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  their 
temporal  poems. 

The  last  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  whose  works  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate,  is  Charles  Cotton, 
the  author  of  '  Virgil  Travestie.'  *  His  poems,  published  in 
16*89/ says  the  editor,  '  have  never  been  reprinted  until  now. 
The  present,  indeed,  is  but  a  selection,  as  many  of  his  smaller 
pieces  abound  in  those  indelicacies,  which  were  the  reproach 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IE  In  what  remain,  we  find  a  strange 
mixture  of  broad  Jiumour  and  drollery  mixed  with  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  even  with  devotional  poetry 
of  a  superior  cast.'  Vol.'  V  [.  p.  701.  To  wave  the  question 
of  the  elegance  of  these  remarks,  they  appear  to  contain  some  ' 
truth.  Mr.  Ellis  calls  Charles  Cotton  '  a  pleasing  and  ele- 
gant author;'  and  we  are  glad  to  see  his  fame  revived. 

Next  to  this  poet  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  selection,  follow  Dr. 
Johnson's  fifty-two,  some  of  whom  we  could  have  -gladly 
seen  make  way  for  the  *  Wounded  Fawn'  of  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  the  songs  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  or  the  poems  of  John 
Oldham,  of  whom  his  friend  John  Dryden  wrote  thus  ; 

'  Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call  my  own  ; 
Foi"  sure  our  souls  were  near  ally'd,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetick  mould  with  mine/  &c. 

And  indeed  Oldham's  '  Ode  against  Virtue'  has  all  the  lyric 
fire  and  inspiration  of  Dryden. 

The  later  poets,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Chalmers's 
edition,  are  E.  Moore,  Caw-thorne^  Churchill,  Falconer, 
Cunningham,  Grainger,  Boyse,  YV.  Thompson,  Blair,  Lloyd, 
Green,  Dodsley,  Chaltcrton,'  Cooper",  Smollett,  Smart,  Wil- 
kie,  P.  Whitehead,  Lovibond,  II arte,  Langhorne,  Goldsmith, 
Armstrong.  Johnson,  Glover,  W.  Whitehead,  Jago,  Scott, 
J^ipkie,  Jenyns,  Cotton,  Dogan,  T.  Wa,rton,  and  Blacklock, 
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who  are  all  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Anderson's  edition  ;  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  also  presents  us  with  Bvrom,  Hamilton,  Fawkes, 
Brooke,  J.  Warton,  Cambridge,  Mason,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Beattie,  and  Cojvper,  whose  works  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
rival  edition,  while  that  has  Browne,  Somerville,  Pattison, 
Bruce,  Graeme,  Shaw,  and  Penrose,  more  than  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's edition.  We  cannot  find  room  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  all  these  '  sidera  minora.'  They  have  all  floiuished  so 
tidy,  that  the  f t  w  who  are  worth  knowing  are  in  no  danger 
of  escaping  the  admiration  of  the  public;  and  for  the  manv, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  how  their  names*  together  with 
several  in  Or.  . Johnson's  collection,  will  vanish  before  the 
Southey's,  the  Campbell's,  the  Crabbe's,  the  Rogerses,  and 
the  Scotts,  of  our  own  times. 

The  last  three  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  volumes  consist  of  trans- 
lations. These  arc  0r\  den's  Virgil  and  Juvenal,  Pitt's 
iEncid  and  Vidii.  Franci?*  Horace,  Rowe's  Lutan,  Grain* 
ger's  Tibullus,  Fawkes's  Theocritus,  &c  Garth  s  Ovid, 
Lewis's  Statins,  Cooke's  Hesiod,  H dole's  Ariosto  and  Ta 
and  Mickle'a  Lusiad.  Of  these  Dr.  Apdersou  gives  Dry. 
d'ti's  Virgil  and  Juvenal,  Pitt's  -Km  id,  Howe's  Lucati, 
Grainger's  Tibullus,  Fawkes's  Theocritus,  Sec.  and  Cooke's 
Hesiod;  and  adds  to  them  Drvden'a  Persius,  Creech's,  Lu- 
cretius, West's  and  Pye*i  Pindar,  Hole's  Homers  Hymn  to 
Ceres,  and  C — 's  Cohithus  l,\<:opolites.  The  third  volume 
of  Or.  Anderson's  translations  contains  Francis's  Horace, 
Garth's  Ovid,  and  Lewis's Stati 

The  works  of  each  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  poets  are  preceded 
by  his  biography,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  where  the  poet  is  one  of 
bis  collection,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers himself.  Mr.  Chalnn  irch*for  biographical 
facts  has  been  sufficiently  deep  ;  but  he  seems  too  fond  of 
writing  afresh,  what  has  already  been  well  written;  and  what 
3\lr.  Chalmers  himself  pens  we  can  seldom  call  well  written. 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  instance,  had  very  lately  ushered  into  the 
world  his  edition  of  Corbet,  with  what  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot 
help  calling  '  an  excellent  life;'  and  yet  Mr.  Chalmers  must 
needs  re-wiite  the  biography  of  the  poet,  although  all  his 
data  come  from  Mr.  Gilchrist's  book.  The  same  gentleman, 
too,  had,  in  the  Censura  Literal  ia,  written  a  life  of  Gascoigne, 
to  the  materials  of  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  certainly  been 
able  to  make  a  few  additions  ;  but  still  although  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  quoted  .whole  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
biography,  it  is  'The  Life  of  George  Gascoigne,  by  mb. 
Chalmers.'  One  of  these  new  materials  for  the  life  ui 
this  poet,  is,  indeed,  to  black  letter  men,  the  most  striking 
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novelty  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  book.  To  such,  it  is  well  known 
that  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Voight's  books,  of  the  Custom-hbusi, 
a  unique  black-letter  tract,  of  the  existence  of  which  doubts 
were  entertained,  called 

J  A  remembravnce  of  the  wel  im ployed  life,  and  godly  end  of 
George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed  at  Stalmford  in  Lin* 
colne   Shire,  the  7   of  October,   1577.      The   reporle   of  G< 
Whetstons,  Gent,  an  eye  witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
in  this  world/ 

was  purchased  by  Mr.  Malone  for  42l. !  This,  it  was  thought 
Mr.  Malone  intended  to  preserve  uncopied,  as  a  bonne  bouchc 
for  his  projected  new  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare.  J3ut 
lo  !  here  it  is. 

*  It  consists,'  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  «  of  about  thirteen  pages 
small  quarto,  black  letter,  and  contains,  not  much  life,  but 
some  particulars  unknown  to  his  biographers,  which  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  following  sketch,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
whole  is  subjoined.'     Vol.  11.  p.  448. 

The  tract  was  not  worth  reprinting,  except  for  its  rarity. 
It  tells  us  nothing  of  Gascoigne,  which  we  did  not  know  be- 
fore, and  serves  only  to  confirm  two  suspicions  which  were 
always  entertained  of  him,  the  first,  that  he  died  at  Stamford, 
and  the  second,  that  he  wrote  the  '  book  of  hunting,'  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Turbervile.  The  third  verse,  in  Mr. 
Chalmers's  reprint  of  the  tract,  is  so  unintelligible,  that  he 
says  in  a  note,  '  1  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in  transcribing 
this  line.  C  Could  not  the  original  have  been  referred  to, 
in  order  to  correct  it,  then  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking  this  large  work 
a  failure ;  since  h'e  who  looks  to  find  every  thing  in  it  that  is 
valuable  of  English  poetry,  will  be  equally  disappointed  with 
him,  who  expects  it  to  exclude  every  unworthy  poet.  The 
omission  of  Sackville,  is  a  sad  piece  of  remissness,  at  start- 
ing;  and  of  many  of  the  obsolete  poets,  judicious  selections 
would  have  enabled  Mr.  Chalmers  to  have  introduced  us  to 
more  poets,  and  consequently  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  poetry.  Of  the  really  good  poets,  we  have 
some  objection,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  castrated  editions. 
We  are  extremely  sorry  that  a  book  of  this  magnitude  should 
not  meet  our  views  more  exactly,  since  we  cannot,  for  some 
time  to  come,  look  forward  to  its  being  improved : 

*  We  weep  the  more,  because  we  weep  in  vain;' 

but  we  trust  the  day  will  still  come,  when  the  corpus  of  Eng- 
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li*h  poetry  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ablet  editor  thau 
Mr.  Chalmers. 

Time  alone  can  decide  with  what  accuracy  the  press-cor- 
rectors of  this  work  have  executed  their  task  ;  we  know  that 
the  gentleman  who  performed  this  office  for  the  volume  con- 
taining Chancer,  has  an  accurate  eye;  but,  in  our  hasty  glance 
over  some  of  the  other  volumes,  we  have  noticed  several 
errors  of  the  press. 


Art.  V. — Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts;  tcith  a  Letter  on  the  Proposal  for  a 
public  Memorial  of  th<-.  Natal  Glory  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  late  John  Opie,  Esq.  Professor  in  Painting  to 
the  Uoyal  Academy.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Memoir 
by  Mrs.  Opie,  and  other  accounts  of  Mr.  Opie's  'Pale/its 
and  Character.     1809.     Longman,  and  Co. 

TO  some  minds  it  is  an  advantage  to  acquire  an  art  uncon- 
strained by  the  prejudices  of  a  teacher  A  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  former  masters  undoubtedly  clears  a  way  for 
the  student,  and  their  accumulated  experience  renders  his 
progress  more  easy  and  more  certain.  At  the  same  time, 
nooth  road  to  information  operates  against  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  induces  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  which  may 
be  very  fur  from  the  best.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
principles  of  earlier  artists  arc  not  worth  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring after;  but  that  they  are  better  learned  by  examination 
than  by  precept. 

It  will  occur  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
painting,  how  very  few  artists  have  acquired  the  first  rank  in 
their  profession  who  have  not  deserted  the  track  into  which 
they  were  introduced  by  their  masters — and  it  becomes  rather 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  any  one  who  has  patiently  worn 
their  trammels  should  have  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
excellence  than  that  many  who  have  struggled  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  withont  any,  or  with  incompetent  assist- 
ance, should  be  distinguished  by  a  forcible  and  original 
atyle. 

We  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  painter, 
the  statuary,  or,  we  are  not  afraid  of  adding,  the  poet,  who 
pursues  any  style  in  preference  to  that,  to  which  he  is  led  by 
his  own  idea  of  perfection,  will  never  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  immortality.  Who  can  pass  through  a  gallery  of 
pictures  without  admiring  the  bounty  of  nature  in  the  uu- 
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limited  variety  of  style  and  subject,  in  which  a  reflecting 
observer  may  read  the  mind  of  each  individual  artist ;  and 
acknowledging  how  insipid  and  monotonous  such  a  collection 
would  have  been,  had  every  painter  adhered  to  one  standard 
of  excellence,  though  that  were  the  most  engaging. 

People  wonder  when  uneducated  men  burst  forth 'upon 
the  world  with  a  display  of  talent  which  obscured  the  lustre 
of  their  most  learned  contemporaries,  not  considering  that 
nothing  but  a  most  powerful  genius  can  force  its  way  through 
the  •  res  augusta  domi,'  and  over  that  barrier  which  impotence 
and  pride  have  placed  between  the  man  of  obscure  birth  and 
public  favour.  When  such  a  man  has  once  emerged,  the 
difficulty  is  overcome,  and  those  who  had  not  virtue  enough 
to  lend  a  hand  to  raise  him  from  obscurity,  are  proud  to  be 
ranked  among  the  patrons  of  aspiring  merit;  and  justly  think, 
that  their  character  derives  a  reflected  lustre  from  the  fame 
of  the  mam  whom  they  protect. 

When  Mr.  Opie  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  considered,  as  he  was  wont  to  observe,  as  a  sort 
of  painting  Chatterton  :  too  much,  however,  was  expected 
from  this  youthful  adventurer,  and  after  having  excited  un- 
reasonable astonishment,  he  began  to  sink  into  undeserved  ob- 
scurity. It  is  more  difficult  to  recover  the  applause  of  man- 
kind than  to  gain  it,  and  it  was  only  by  unremitting  attention 
and  industry  that  his  talents  a  second  time  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  realised  the  expectations  which  a 
few  men  of  taste  and  sedate  judgment,  had  indulged  from  the 
promise  of  his  youth. 

In  a  short  and  affectionate  memoir  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Opie  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  her  knowledge 
that  his  lectures  were  entirely  the  production  of  his  own  pen. 
There  are  certainly  many  narrow-minded  people,  who  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  an  artist  can  only  think  with  his  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  is  unable  to  arrange  his  ideas  except  upon 
canvass ;  but  we  wonder  that'  Mrs.  Opie  should  judge  them 
and  their  absurdities  worth  her  notice.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with-the  history  of  the  arts,  and  with  the  literary 
productions  of  its  professors,  need  not  be  informed  that  their 
society  and  conversation  have  been  courted  by,  princes  and 
learned  men  of  all  ages  ;  and,  as  authors,  they  ha»e  afforded 
examples  of  every  excellence  in  style  and  composition.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  wound  the  sensibility  of  this  amiable 
lady,  when  we  remark  that  she  has  said  too  much  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Opie.  Not  more  than  he  deserves — but  more  than  was 
necessary,  and  much  more  than  the  world  will  feel  interested 
in  reading,  or  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
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We  allude  particularly  to  the  repetition  of  compliments  paid 
to  his  abilities  au<l  understanding.  The  public  ought  not  to 
form  their  opinion  of  merit  from  the  diction  of  Mr.  Tooke 
or  Mrs.  Siddons;  and  Mr.  Opie  was  not  so  obscure  an  in- 
dividual, nor  his  talents  so  ill  appretiated,  as  to  require  such 
a  passport  to  their  esteem.  Every  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  a  very  moderate  degree  in  any  attainment,  has  had  hand- 
some things  said  of  him  ;  and  might,  if  that  were  a  criterion, 
imagine  himself  an  extraordinary  personage.  Uut  Mr.  Opie's 
fame  is  built  on  an  immoveable  foundation,  it  is  the  offspring 
of  great  talents  united  with  great  energy,  and  will  five  as 
long  as  well  cultivated  genius  shall  continue  to  claim  respect. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  memoir  (interesting  to  us, 
though  probably  not  generally  so)  was,  it  seems,  afraid  that 
part- of  the  wreath  which  adorns  his  brows,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  transferred  from  her  own.  Being  too  generous  to 
receive  any  applause  to  which  she  has  not  a  just  claim,  and 
too  much  interested  in  the  celebrity  of  tbe  man  whom  she 
'  respected  and  loved/  she  has  been  more  anxious  than  was 
necessary  to  prove  him  capable  of  tint  literary  eminence 
which  the  prejudiced  part  of  mankind  were  unwilling  to  at- 
tribute solely  to  himself. 

The  observations  of  some  of  his  brother  artists,  and  of 
other  friends,  which  succeed  the  '  memoir,'  only  confirm 
what  was  already  believed  of  his  character  and  professional 
excellence. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Opie  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
professor  of  painting,  vacated  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Fusel i  to  another  academical  office ;  and  that  the  four  dis- 
courses which  are  the  subjects  of  our  animadversions,  were 
delivered  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors. 

The  first  lecture  commences  with  a  short  account  of  the 
antiquity  of  painting ;  and  after  discussing  the  terms  '  nature,' 
*  beauty,'  though  without  pretending  to  settle  the  various 
opiniqns  which  exist  in  regard  to  their  extent,  and  legitimate 
application  ;  the  author  attacks  the  extraordinary  doctrine, 
held  by  some,  that  the  grand  style  of  painting  is  inconsistent 
with  goodcolouring.  This  id«a  has  received  an  imaginary 
sanction  from  some  o/  the  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  He, 
in  fact,  affirms  no  such  thing,  though  he  hesitates  in  giving 
the  opinion  a  decided  contradiction.*  Mr.  Opie  keeps  no 
terms  with  this  absurd  fancy. 


*  Note  54  on  Du  Fresnoy  aud  dsevvhere.    R. 
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'■  How  colouring  and  effect  may  and  ought  to  be  managed,  to 
enliven  form,  and  to  invigorate  sentiment  and  expression,  1  can 
readily  comprehend,  and,  I  hope  demonstrate;  but  wherein 
these  different  classes  of  excellence  are  incompatible  with  each 
other  I  could  never  conceive:  nor  will  the  barren  coldness  of 
David,  the  brick-dust  of  the  learned  Poussin,  nor  even  the  dry- 
ness of  Raffaelle  himself,  ever  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  flesh 
of  heroes  is  less  like  flesh  than  that  of  other  men  ;  or  that  the 
(surest  way  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  feelings, 
is  to  fatigue,  perplex,  and  disgust  the  organ  through  which  the 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind.'     P.  18. 

This  excellent  observation  is  succeden1  by  a  paragraph, 
explaining  how  ideal  perfection  may  be  combined  with  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  so  as  to  become  subservient  to  the 
highest  style  of  painting. 

Even  so  late  as  the  year  1802,  Mr,  Opie  found  himself 
nlmost  without  employment.  His  reputation  was  then  es- 
tablished, but  *  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;'  and 
till  fashion  seconded  public  conviction,  his  genius  and  appli- 
cation were  unrewarded.  This  was  sufficient  to  overturn  a  less 
powerful  mind,  and  the  Melancholy  forebodings  which  he  then 
entertained,  remained  deeply  impressed  on  his  memory,  and 
without  doubt  inspired  him  with  the  following  striking  address 
to  young  artists.  It  would  be  well  for  themselves  and  the 
public,  if  all  young  men  who  choose  painting  as  a  profession, 
were  obliged  to  read  it  every  morning.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion would  then  pursue  a  line  of  life  in  which  they  might  be 
useful  and  respectable ;  and  the  shop  windows  of  every  large 
town  would  no  longer  teem  with  blue  and  yellow  pictures 
most  mechanically  painted,  and  (we  cannot  refuse  the  per- 
former the  praise  of  judgment  and  modesty),  marked  with 
most  mechanical  prices. 

'  Impressed  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment,  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  practice  of  painting, 
I  cannot  but  feel  it  also  my  duty  to  caution  every  one  who  hears 
me,  against  entering  into  it  from  improper  motives,  and  with 
inadequate  views  of  the  subject ;  as  they  will  thereby  only  run 
a  risque  of  entailing  misery  and  disgrace  on  themselves  and  their 
connexions  during  the  rest  of  their  lives."  Should  any  student 
therefore  happen  to  be  present,  who  has  taken  up  the  art  on 
the  supposition  of  finding  it  an  easy  and  amusing  employment, 
any  one  who  has  been  sent  into  the  academy  by  his  friends  on 
the  idea  that  he  may  cheaply  acquire  an  honourable  and  pro- 
fitable profession — any  one  who  has  mistaken  a  petty  kind  of 
imitative,  monkey  talent  for  genius — any  one  who  Lopes  by  it 
to  get  rid  of  what  he  think?  a  more  vulgar  or  disagreeable  situa- 
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tion,  to  escape  confinement  at  the  counter  or  the  desk — any  one 
ur^ed  merely  by  vanity  or  interest,  or,  in  short,  impelled  by 
any  consideration  but  a  real  and  unconquerable  passion  for  ex- 
cellence ;  let  him  drop  it  at  once,  and  avoid  these  walls  and 
every  tiling  connected  with  thtm  as  he  would  the  pestilence; 
for  if  he  hare  not  this  unquenchable  liking,  in  addition  to  all 
the  requisites  above  enumerated,  he  may  pine  in  indigence,  or 
sculk  through  life  as  a  hackney  likeness  taker,  a  copier,  a  draw- 
ing-master or  pattern-drawer  to  young  ladies,  or  he  may  turn 
picture  cleaner,  and  help  time  to  destroy  excellencies  which  he 
cannot  rival — but  he  must  never  hope  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  a  painter.'     P.  20. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  the  insertion  of  the  whole  of 
this  friendly  caution,  the  remainder  of  which  is  not  in  any 
respect  inferior  to  the  part  which  we  have  quoted. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  lecturer's  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  drawing ;  on  which  he  affirms  too  great  stress  has 
been  laid;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  other  component  parts 
of  a  picture,  '  chiaro  scuro,  colouring  and  composition.' 
'  A  man/  (he  observes)  '  who  has  obtained  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  one  part,  will  not  like  to  become  a  child  in 
another;  lie  will  rather  pretend  to  despise  and  neglect,  than 
be  thought  incapable,  or  take  the  pains  necessary  to  conquer 
it.' 

All  this  is  very  probable,  but  the  contrary  evil  is  in  our 
opinion  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  delights  of  colouring  and 
composition  will  be  so  overpowering,  especially  to  a  youth  of 
a  strong  imagination  and  enthusiastic  mind,  that  the  dry  and 
mechanical  exercise  pf  drawing  will  be  neglected  as  insipid 
and  tiresome,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  branches  of  study- 
will  long  be  cultivated  together.  We  entirely  subscribe  to 
the  succeeding  remarks  on  drawing,  and  especially  admire  the 
author's  precautions  against  a  vicious  imitation  of  ancient 
statues.  Mis  criticism  on  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
school  in  this  respect,  is  so  judicious,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  small  part  of  it. 
The  excellence  of  David  especially  has  been  so  much  ex- 
aggerated by  the  French,  and  mistaken  by  the  English,  that 
■commend  the  whole  most  strongly   to    the   attention  of 

reader. 

'  l!  seem*,  indeed,  to  be  the  fate  of  this  school  to  be  ever  in 
extremes.  Formerly  they  Were  tawdry  coxcombs;  now  they 
affect  to  i  tluj  plainest  quakers  in  art;  formerly  they  absurdly 
<  d   to  invest  sculpture   in   all  the   rich   ornaments  of 

pan.ti  are  fo*  shearing  painting  of  her  own  ap- 

propriate  beams,  and  reducing  her  to  the  hard  and  dry  mono- 
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tony  of  sculpture;  formerly  their  figures  were  obscured  by 
splendid  colour?,  buried  under  huge  masses  of  gorgeous  drapery, 
flying  in  all  directions,  and  lost  amid  columns,  arcades,  and  ail" 
kinds  of  pompous  and  misplaced  magnificence;  now  they  glue 
their  draperies  to  the  figure,  paste  the  hair  to  the  head  in  all  the 
hunpish  opacity  of  coloured  plaster  ;  nail  their  figures  to  a  hard 
unbroken  ground,  and,  avoiding  every  thing  like  effect  and  pic- 
turesque composition,  often  place  them  in  a  tedious  row  from 
end  to  end  of  the  picture,  as  nearly  like  an  antique  bas-relief  as 
possible/  <kc. 

The  first  lecture  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  the  re- 
vival of  painting  in  Italy,  and  with  most  masterly  characters 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  \J .  Angelo  Buonaroli,  and  Kaffaelle. 

In  the  work  before  us  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  so 
little  to  censure,  that  our  office  seems  to  call  upon  us  merely 
to  enumerate  the  contents,  to  notice  some  of  the  most  striking 
observations,  and  to  point  out  a  few  passages  which  in  our 
opinion  indicate  error  in  judgment,  or  want  of  reflection. 

The  second  lecture  treats  of  invention.  Mr.  Qpic  claims 
the  privilege  of  the  poet,  for  his  art,  in  its  greatest  extent. 

«  Such  therefore  a9  is  his  subject,  such  must  be  the  artist's 
manner,  of  treating  it,  and  such  his  choice  of  accompaniments. 
His  back  ground  and  every  object  in  his  composition,  animate 
or  inanimate,  must  all  belong  to  one  another,  and  point  to  the 
same  end  ;  and  under  these  restrictions  he  tramples  with  impu- 
nity on  all  vulgar  bounds,  and  scruples  not  on  great  occasions, 
to  press  the  elements  into  his  service,  or  even  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  imaginary  beings  and  supernatural  agency,  to  heighten  the 
terrors  of  his   scene,  and   moie    perfectly  effect    his   purpose.' 

Though  we  readily  admit  the  exercise  of  this  licence  where, 
it  is  introduced  with  propriety,  and  is  essential  to  a  striking 
effect,  we  cannot  concede  that  a  goblin  in  a  picture  is,  like  a 
goblin  of  the  earth,  to  be  conjured  up  for  no  purpose  in  the 
world,  except  to  frighten  women  and  children  We  are 
indeed  surprised  that  the  demon  in  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  exquisite 
painting  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  should  find  a 
champion  in  the  strong  and  reflecting  mind  of  Mr.  Opie. 
Were  its  introduction  defended  by  him  as  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  we  should  hesitate  to  oppose  an  opinion  so  much  re- 
spected. But  he  calls  it  a  \  necessary  expedient/  to  inform 
the  spectator  that  the  dying  man's  sufferings  are  not  merely 
the  pangs  of  death,  but  tint  '  his  agony  proceeds  from  those 
daggers  of  the  mind,  the  overwhelming  horrors  of  a  guilty 
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and  an  awakened  conscience.'     On  this  ground  then  we  are 
at  issue  with  him. 

Every  one  who  sees  the  picture  either  is  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare's  history  of  its  subject,  or  is  not.  A  man  wlui 
has  read  the  story  receives  no  new  information  from  the  ia- 
troduction  of  the  fiend,  but  probably  feels  a  doubt  whether 
he  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  scene.  An  ignorant  man 
is  not  assisted  by  it,  for  he  must  hear  the  story  before  he  can 
understand  the  picture.  It  creates  confusion  where  every 
thing  was  clear  and  appropriate;  and  violates  that  excellent 
rule  of  Horace,  by  the  interference  of  a  preternatural  being 
where  no  such  agent  was  wanted. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  Sir  Joshua,  having  given 
his  principal  figure  an  expression  of  agony  almost  more  than 
human,  availed  himself  of  the  countenance  of  an  imaginary 
being,  whose  diabolical  features  might  by  contrast,  restore 
thv  distorted  cardinal  to  the  race  of  mortals.  This  suppo- 
sition Aould  be  confuted  or  established  by  the  production  of 
the  origiual  sketch,  if  it  be  in  existence.  We  have  treated 
this  subject  rather  at  large,  because  it  has  been  long  under 
public  discussion  ;  and  we  arc  desirous  of  tracing  the  in- 
trusion of  this  infernal  being,  into  one  of  the  president's  finest 
pictures,  to  the  necessity*  of  the  painter,  rather  than  to  his 
perversion  of  judgroeot.  Wc  cannot  believe  (however  we 
may  admin-  Mr.  <>pi<  's  generous  concern  for  the  reputation 
of  a  brother  artisi),  that  '  this  most  poetical  incident,'  '  will 
be  felt  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm  in  a  more  advanced  and 
liberal  stage  of  criticism.'     P.  76. 

The  author's  comments  on  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle  are 
very  valuable.  The  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  boat 
in  the  Miraculou*  Draught  of  Fishes  has  long  afforded  petty 
connoisseurs  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  knowledge  ; 
and  of  exulting  over  the  inadvertency  of  '  poor  Raffaelle.' 
Kichardson  has  defended  this  impropriety,  by  observing  that 
if  the  boat  had  been  of  its  proper  dimensions,  it  would  have 
filled  the  picture.  Mr.  Opie,  more  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
this  error  to  be  converted  iuto  a  proof  of  skill;  for  the  evil, 
he  remarks, 

'  might  have  been  easily  avoided  two  ways  ;  first  by  not  bringing 
the  whole  of  the  boat  into  the  *picture  ;  and  secondly,  which 
would  have  been  the  most  masterly,  by  giving  a  fore  shortened 
view  of  it,  in  which  case  it  would  tjave  appeared  of  the  proper 


*  Of  course  we  mean  ntctssaiy,  only  to  the  .expression  of  the  cardinal'* 
features.     R. 
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capacity,  without  occupying  more  space  on  the  canvas  than  it 
does  at  present/ 

,    He  continues, 

'  This  ami  a  few  other  trifling  errors,  such  as  his  making  a 
house  on  fire  in  the  back-ground  of  one  cartoon,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  naked  child  in  the  fore  ground  of  another,  may  be 
mentioned,  not  as  detracting  any  thing  from  the  superlative 
merits  of  Kaffaelle,  against  which,  had  they  been  ten  time* 
more  numerous,  they  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  but 
merely  to  shew,  that  no  authority,  however  gigantic,  ought  to  be 
made  a  cover  to  negligence,  or  a  sanction  to  impropriety.' 
p.  88. 

The  want  of  encouragement  which  British  artists  expe- 
rience has  given  rise  to  some  severe  and  not  unmerited  ani- 
madversions on  public  patronage,  which  form  the  exordium  of 
the  third  lecture.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
the  reader  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of. this  eloquent 
remonstrance,  especially  as  they  relate  to  Barry,  whose  ad- 
mirable works  are  now  before  us. 

'  Barry,  who,  scorning  to  prostitute  his  talents  to  por- 
traiture or  paper  staining,  was  necessitated,  after  the  most  un- 
paralleled exertions,  and  more  than  monastic  privations,  to  ac- 
cept of  charitable  contribution,  and  at  last  received  his  death- 
stroke  at  a  six-penny  ordinary  !  It  may  however  afford  some 
consolation  and  some  hope,  to  observe,  that  the  public  felt  for 
Barry,  that  they  acknowledged  his  abilities;  subscribed  readily 
to  his  necessities,  and  at  least 

"  Help  to  bury  whom  they  helped  to  starve."     P.  97. 

The  professor  is  particularly  happy  and  original  in  treating 
of  chiaro  senro ;  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  he  eminently 
excelled  in  it.  We  are,  notwithstanding,  inclined  to  lean 
rather  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the  subject 
of  deception  in  painting,  than  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  the 
praise  which  he  bestows  on  the  portrait  of  Alexander  by 
Apelles,  because  'the  fingers  seem  to  shoot  forward,  and 
the  thunder  to  be  out  of  the  picture.'  if  our  memory  does 
not  deceive  us,  Sir  J .  Reynolds  cautions  a  young  artist  against 
too  great  a  fondness  for  deception,  as  the  easiest  attainment 
of  the  art,  and  particularly  captivating  to  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar.  We  do  not  mean  to  set  up  the  opinion  of  this  great 
painter  as  a  law;  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  cats,  loaves, 
knives,  bottles,  and  cheeses,  which  they  have  met  with  in 
cottages  and  public-houses,  so  naturally  represented,  as  at  a 
small  distance  to  appear  realities.     Mi.  Opie's- closing  re- 
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• 
mark    on  this   account  of    Pliny's,  is   the  only  instance  of 
empty  declamation  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  perusal  ot 
the  work.     It- is  unlike  himself. 

*  This  passage  is  too  striking  to  need  a  comment.  What  more 
could  \vc  say  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  art  ?  What  more 
could  we  expect  from  the  pencil  even  of  Rimbrandt  or  of 
Reynolds  !* 

<  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  author  is  here  engaged 
in  proving  the  universal  excellence  of  the  ancient  painters, 
and  not  in  recommending  deception  us  a  high  attainment, 
though  he  certainly  infers  as  much.) 

A  luminous  account  of  the  continental  schools  renders  this 
lecture  very  interesting  and  very  valuable.  The  Bolognese 
school  endeavoured  to  unite  in  their  works  the  various  ex- 
cellences of  all  the  others.  Though  the  Carraccis'  did  not 
entirely  succeed  in  their  attempt,  the  author  thinks  this  union 
no  impossibility. 

'  Can  it  be  supposed,'  he  observes,  •  that  the  hours  leading 
out  the  horses  of  the  sun,  painted  by  Julio  Romano,  would  ha 

n  less  poetical  and  celestial  had  they  possessed  more  harmony, 
brilliancy,  and  truth.of  colouring  r  Vet  this  has  been  supposed, 
and  by  a  writer  whose  name  I  revere,  and  whose  works  will  be 
an  honour  to  this  country  as  long  as  taste  and  genius  continue 
to  attract  admiration.' 

We  question  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It  alludes 
to  an  opinion,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  entertained  by  Sir  J .  Reynolds,  and  refers 
to  the  following  passage  : 

1  In  heroic  subject*  it  will  not  I  hope  appear  too  great  a  re- 
finement of  criticism  to  say,  that  the  want  of  naturalness  or 
deception  of  the  art,  which  gives  to  an  inferior  style  its  whole 
value  is  no  material  disadvantage  :  The  hours,  for  instance/  &c. 

Then  follows  the  observation  to  which  Mr.  Opie  alludes, 
and  afterwards  this  qualifying  acknowledgment. 

'  In  these  thing?,  however,  I  admit  there  will  always  bfe  a. 
degree  of  uncertainty.  Who  knows  that  Julio  Romano,  if  he 
had  possessed  the  art  and  practice  of  colouring  like  Rubeus, 
would  not  have  given  it  some  taste  of  poetical  grandeur  not  yet 
attained  tor'     Note  5 \  to  Du  Fres. 

It  seems  to  us,  from  this  conclusion,  that  the  writer  did 
not  really  entertain  a  conviction  that  good  colouring  was  in- 
compatible with  the  grand  style,  but  that  his  mind  was  fluc- 

CcC 
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Mating  on  th£  subject,  and  that  he  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  speculation. 

We  have  arrived  almost  at  the  limits  which  we  had  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves  in  this  article,  without  noticing  one  half 
of  the  m»st  striking  pages  between  which  we  had  placed  our 
papers  of  reference.  The  fourth  lecture,  on  colouring,  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  former,  and  abounds  with  instances  at" 
judicious  criticism,  and  with  the  most  refined  distinctions. 
The  characteristics  of  the  styles  of  Titian  and  Rubens  are 
drawn  With  a  delicate  and  powerful  hand,  but  in  the  account 
of  the  Flemish  artist  we  were  surprised  at  a  great  deal  of 
unacknowledged  quotation(  not  verbal  but  nearly  so),  from  the 
'  Character  of  Rubens/  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  What  makes 
it  more  remarkable,  is,  that  some  of  it  is  referred  to  the 
original  author ;  we  should  suspect  some  mistake  from  the 
inadvertency  of  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  lectures  for 
the  press.  Mr.  Opie  was  too  honourable,  too  proud,  and 
too  rich  in  talent,  to  seek,  or  to  need,  reputation  by  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  works  of  any  man.  And,  had  he  not 
been  so,  all  attempts  at  concealment  would  have  been  fruit- 
less, delivered  as  those  lectures  were,  before  those  who  must 
almost  have  known  Sir  Joshua's  works  by  heart. 

We  lrsve  read  this  publication  with  delight,  and  we  had 
almost  said  with  veneration.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
of  a  mind  working  into  itself,  disdaining  prejudice,  and  re- 
jecting error,  though  annexed  to  the  most  imposing  names  ; 
and  yet,  too  conscious  of  its  own  dignity  to  turn  against 
common  opinion  from  a  dread  of  losing  the  reputation  of 
originality. 

If  we  have  discovered  any  imperfections  in  these  lectures, 
it  must  be  allowed  they  are  insignificant  ones  :  we  will  only 
observe,  in  the  author's  own  words,  that  compared  with  their 
beauties,  '  had  ihey  been  ten  times  more  numerous,  they 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.' 


Art.  VI. — Illustrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a  singular 
Case  of  Insanity,  and  a  no  less  remarkable  Difference  in. 
J\[edical  Opinion,  developing  the  Nature  of  Assailmentt 
and  the  Manner  of  Working  Events  ;  with  a  Description 
of  the  Tortures  experienced  by  Bomb-Bursting,  Lobster- 
Cracking,  and  Lengthening  the  Brain;  embellished  with  a 
curious  Plate.    Bij  John  iIaslam,§vo.    Rivington,  1810. 

THIS  curious  little  tract  is  the  offspring  of  a  singular  con- 
troversy, which  has   occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  of 
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King's  Bench  concerning  the  intellectual  sanity  of  a  man  con« 
fined  m  Bedlam,  of'  the  name  of"  James  Tilly  Matthews. 
The  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  of  course  considered  the 
man  to  be  a  lunatic,  nor  could  they  have  any  other  motive  for 
continuing  his  detention.  The  relatives  of  the  man,  and  the 
officers  of  his  parish  considered  him  to  be  recovered)  and 
demanded  his  release.  To  support  their  demand,  they  em- 
ployed two  physicians,  Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Birkbecl;,  who 
made  affidavits,  that  they  thought  the  man  to  he  of  sound  mind. 
This  step  was  somewhat  hardy,  in  opposition  to  thejudgmcul 
of  persous  so  well  versed  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

•  But  aware,'  says  Mr.  Haslam,  '  of  fhe  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  suspecting  that  copious  experience,  which  binds 
the  blessings  of  light  upon  others.  I  them  in  the 

dark:  perhaps  startled  at  the  powerful  talents,  extensive  learning, 
and  subtile  penetration  which  had  recorded  in  ( 
the  sanity  of  a  man  whom  they  Considered  M  an  incurable  lu- 
natic: and  flinching  at  an  oath  contradictory  of  such  bitfh  tes- 
timony, the  medical  officers  prudently  referred  the  determination 
of  the  case  to  the  constituted  and  b«  »t  authorities  in  t!u 

These  authorities  were  the  commissioners  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  visiting  private  mid-hotf*  i,  via.  ^ir  Lucas 
Pepys,  and  Drs.  Budd,  Ainsley,  Ilaworth,  and  Lambe;  Dr. 
Powell,  secretary  to  the  couinii  Dr.  Robert  Willis, 

son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Willis;  and  \)r.  Simmons,  physician 
to  St.  Luke's  hospital.  These  gentlemen  unanimously  pro- 
nounced '  the  patient  to  be  in  a  most  deranged  state  of  intel- 
lect, and  wholly  unlit  to  be  at  large.'  I  uder  the  weight  of 
these  combined  opinions,  the  court,  we  believe,  (tor  Mr. 
Haslam  has  neglected  to  inform  us  of  the  fact),'  decided  that 
iverusrs  of  the  hospital  were  justified  in  the  detention 
of    the    patient. 

Such  is  the  history.  It  having  become  *0  affair  of  consi- 
derable notoriety,  Mr.  Haslam  has  chosen  to  detail  the  pe-i 
culiar  extravagances  of  this  man's  conceptions  and  ideas,  Thoy 
certainly  excite  some  surprise,  that  there  should  have  been  any 
question  upon  the  real  state  of  his  intellect;  and  teach  a  useful 
and  somewhat  humiliating  lesson  on  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  the  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  human  tes- 
timony. Mr.  Haslam  has  animadverted  with  considerable 
severity  (couched  under  a  strain  of  irony),  on  the  conduct  of 
the  two  physicians,  whose  opinions  were  in  opposition  to  his 
own.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  impute  their  conduct  to 
corrupt  or  improper  motives,  and  as  the  man  had  deceived 
the  judgment  of  unprofessional    observers  (bis  relatives  and 
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the  parish  officers),  it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  that  it  required 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  particular  train  of  the  patient's 
jdeas,  in  order  lo  detect  his  hallucinations.  It  would  seem 
that  on  these  points  these  two  gentlemen  were  in  the  dark. 
They  did  not  touch  the  proper  key;  and  failed  therefore  to 
produce  the  sound,  which  disclosed  the  imperfection  of  the 
instrument. 

It  falls  to  our  lot  to  read  nonsense  enough.  But  we  have 
not  frequent  opportunities  of  producing  specimens  of  absolute 
insanity.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  an 
example  of  this  nature.  We  shall  select  the  following,  which 
Mr.  Haslam  informs  us  is  the  composition  of  the  lunatic 
himself. 

%  The  assassins  opened  themselves  by -their  voices  to  me  about 
Michaelmas,  1798,  and  for  several  years  called  their  infamies, 
•working feats  of  arms,  but  seldom  using  the  term  Event  working : 
though,  after  four  or  five  years,  when  I,  by  perseverance,  had 
beat  them  out  of  their  insolence  of  assumption,  (for  they  as- 
sumed the  right  of  interfering  with  every  body  having  heraldic 
bearings  particularly,  and  for  this  part  of  their  villanies  called 
themselves  the  efficient  persons  to  all  those  having  titles  to  colleges 
of  arms),  and  by  such  titles  also  they  used  the  term  event-working 
for  their  actions.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  define  fully  any  regular 
instance  of  such,  their  called  event- working,  because  they  in 
every  thing  introduced  the  names  of  some,  or  other  personages, 
as  concerned  therewith,  but  who  certainly,  were  not  only  igno- 
rant of  their  very  existence,  but  more  or  less  victims  to  their 
abominations.  However,  to  shew  what  the  nature  of  such  event- 
working  is,  namely,  how  infamous  human  beings,  making  a  pro- 
fession of  pneumatic  chynvistry,  and  pneumatic  magnetism,  hire 
themselves  as  spies;  and  by  impregnating  persons,  singled  out 
by  them  as  objects  for  interfering  with,  obtaining  their  secrets, 
actuating  them  in  various  ways,  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  as 
well  as  they  can,  to  model  their  conduct,  ideas,  or  measures  to 
favour  the  ends  of  assassin  spies  or  event-workers,  or  their  em- 
ployers, &c.  in  bringing  about  which  ends  they  sometimes  are 
■  years  and  many  years,  varying  from  mode  to  mode  from  stra- 
tagem to  stratagem,  and  sometimes  partially  fail  at  last,  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  of  getting  near  the  object  to  operate 
upon,  the  strength  of  such  persons  nerves,  brain,  and  personal 
affections,  as  well  as  nature  of  soul,  &c.  &c.  The  following, 
divested  of  their  offensive  introductions  may  suffice,  being  a  few 
instances  out  of  numberless  events. 

'While  I  was  detained  in  Paris  by  the  then  exist  ipg  French 
government,  during  the  years  1793-4-5,  and,  beginning  of  1796, 
I  had  even  in  the  early  part  thereof,  sufficient  information,  to  be 
certain  tjiata  regular  plan  existed,  and  was  furthering  by  persoi\9 
in  France,  connected  with  persons  in   England,    as  well  for  sur- 
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rendering  to  the  French  every  secret  of  the  British  government, 
as  for  the  republicanizing  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  parti- 
cularly for  disorganizing  the  British  navy,  to  create  such  a  con- 
fusion therein  as  to  admit  the  Trench  armaments  to  move 
without  danger. 

'  My  sentiments  having  been  resolutely  hostile  to  every  such 
plan,  idea,  and  person  assisting  therein,  proved,  (as  the  assassins 
have  ever  avowed),  the  real  cause  of  my  having  had  gens  d'armes 
placed  with  me  to  prevent  my  return,  and  their  having  by  such 
magnetic  means  of  worker*  in  Paris  ascertained,  that  my  said 
sentiments  were  so  determined  for  the  counteracting  <uch  plans 
as  well  as  others  more  dreadful  in  their  nature,  that  I  should  per- 
severe even  to  the  loss  of  my  life  in  my  efforts  to  expose  them. 
They  have  even  avowed  also:  that  my  having  immediately  on 
lay  return  set  about  exposing  the  quoh-d  infamies  occasioned  a 
magnetic  spy  to  be  appointed  from  each  gang  of  event-workers 
in  London,  specially  to  watch  and  circumvent  me:  for  that  the 
chiefs  of  such  gangs  were  the  real  per-ons  who  were  cloked  under 
certain  names  and  titles  used  in  the  information  given  me,  and 
which  I  have  for  year*  found  such  vile  spy-traitor-assassins  called 
by  among  their  fraternity.' 

Our  readers  will  see  that  the  strange  terms  hi  Mr.  Hu  slam's 
title  page,  assailinent,  event-working,  bomb-bursting,  &c.  are 
coinages  of  the  brain  of  this  poor  lunatic.  If  this  circum- 
stance be  not  understood,  the  acute  and  intelligent  writer  of 
this  pamphlet  runs  some  risk  of  being  suspected  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  inquisitions  of  the  conclave  of  doctors  assembled 
on    this   occasion. 


Ai:t.  VII. —  in  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Poetic  Licence.  Hi/  V.  /.  Vigor*,  juu.  Esq.  London, 
Mackinlay,  1810,  pp.  J388.  8vo. 

THE  boundaries  of  poetic  licence,  though  often  Hie  objec.t 
of  discussion,  have  still  been  left  vague  and  indefinite.  Ports 
themselves  are  usually  unwilling  to  circumscribe  their  own 
privileges,  and  critics,  who  have  attempted  it,  have  either  not 
explained  their  precepts  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  or  have 
not  supported  them  by  such  cogent  reasons  as  to  force  con- 
viction and  to  produce  obedience.  The  line  indeed,  where 
poetic  licence  ought  to  end,  must  be  rather  fugitive  and  transient. 
Like  that  of  the  sensible  horizon,  it  will  often  elude  our  grasp 
and  recede  as  we  approach.  We  know  when  poets  become 
extravagant  and  absurd,  but  it  is  difficult  previously  to  define 
v  ';  it  are  the  precise  constituents  of  absurdity  and  extravagance, 
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or  where  they  begin  and  end.  Those  sentiments  or  that 
language  which  may  be  turgid  or  absurd  in  one  state  of  miud, 
may  be  perfectly  natural  in  another.  The  rules  of  taste  are 
founded  on  the  deductions  of  good  sense,  and  harmonize 
with  the  general  feelings  of  mankind,  but  still  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  circumscribe  them  within  the  distinct  boundaries 
of  geometrical    truth. 

Poetry  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  an  ideal  world,  and 
often  more  fair  and  beautiful  than  what  we  find  in  the  material 
universe.  The  poet  communicates  to  his  objects  a  higher 
charm  than  they  possess  in  reality.  He  raises  up  moral  and 
intellectual  agents  of  higher  faculties  and  greater  perfec- 
tions than  they  ever  possessed  iivthis  mortal  coil. 

f  The  power  of  a  poet  over  his  materials,'  says  Mr.  Vigors, 
'  is  nothing  less  than  enchantment.'  He  can  transfer  the  pro- 
perties of  one  object  to  another.  He  can  personify  inani- 
mate substances,  or  metaphysical  abstractions.  He  can  make 
the  dumb  speak,  and  the  blind  see.  He  can  give  sensation 
and  motion  to  the  particles?  of  stiff  and  torpid  nature.  All 
this  is  within  tjie  possibilities  of  poetical  effort ;  but  if  proba- 
bility be  grossly  violated,  or  those  congruities  be  disturbed, 
which  are  as  applicable  to  the  fictions  of  the  mind  as  to  the 
realities  of  nature,  the  poet,  instead  of  beauty,  will  produce 
deformity,  and  instead  of  pleasure,  will  excite  disgust. 

Poets  are,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  expatiate  in  the 
regions  of  fiction ;  but,  even  in  exercising  the  magic  wand  of 
fiction,  the  poet  must  consider  himself  bound- in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  analogies  of  nature  in  the 
external  world,  and  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable 
probability.  The  poet  may  form  a  new  world  of  ideal  forms ; 
but  these  ideal  forms,  in  order  to  interest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  to  produce  a  pleasurable  effect,  must  not  only  to  a. 
certain  extent  harmonize  w  ith  each  other,  but  bear  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  material  world  to  render  them 
objects  of  sympathy.  ,.  ' 

What  is  called  poetic  enthusiasm,  must,  as  far  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  absorb  the  attention,  to  engross  the  interest  of 
rational  beings,  and  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  it,  as  down 
a  torrent  of  delight,  which  at  once  overpowers  the  will  and 
the  affections,  be  kept  in  a  certain  degree  of  subordination  to 
the  rational  faculty,  or  it  becomes  poetic  madness,  and  the 
mere  incoherent  raving  of  a  distempered  brain. 

Poetry  would  soon  lose  its  power  of  enchantment,  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  cold  realities  of  life,  or  to  the  rigid  severity  of 
truth.  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  fix  the  point  where  the  de- 
viation from  either  should  cease  ?     It  certainly  must  not  prq- 
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ceed  till  all  resemblance  to  the  physical  universe  or  to  actual 
verity  is  lost.  Verse  constitutes  one  of  the  most  palpable 
marks  of  difference  between  poetry  and  prose.  But  verse  is 
no  licence.  It  is  fetters  rather  than  liberty.  The  licence  then 
must  principally  relate  to  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
ideal  ingredients,  or  the  creations  of  the  fancy  and  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  diction  which  may  be  introduced  without 
any  offensive  violation  of  probability,  or  without  outraging 
our  highest  conceptions  of    possible  existence. 

The  po<-t  is  not  confined  to  the  straight  line  of  historical 
truth.  His  pourtraits  arc  ofteu  such  as  are  not  found  in  the 
living  world.  They  may  be  more  beautiful  or  deformed, 
more  elevated  or  abject;  but  still  they  become  faulty  when 
they  rush  into  irreconcilable  contradictions,  and  pass  as  it 
were  the  verge  of  conceivable  reality.  The  language  of 
poetry,  particularly  of  the  higher  species,  is  not  such  as  is 
used  in  common  life  ;  but  still  it  must  be  such  as  will  excite 
a  notion  of  fitness  by  its  congruity  with  the  subject,  and  will 
thus  increase  the  pleasurable  effect  of  the  perusal.  Our 
author  defines  poetic,  licence  to  be  'that  liberty  whereby  a 
poet,  in  order  to  render  his  compositions  more  striking,  de- 
viates from  what  is  considered  true  in  science.'  The  author 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  clear,  if  he  had  said  that 
liberty,  whereby  a  poet  to  increase  the  pleasurable  effect  of 
his  compositions,  deviates  from  what  is  historically  or  physi- 
cally true.  '  To  render  his  compositions  more  striking,'  is 
too  vague  and  indefinite.  A  composition  may  be  '  striking,* 
both  by  its  beauty  and  deformity.  But  the  great  object  of 
poetry  is  to  please.  Even  instruction  is  subordinate  to  pleasure. 
As  far  as  mere  instruction  is  concerned,  this  can  never  be 
effected  so  well  by  the  most  embellished  poetry,  as  by  the 
plainest  prose.  Prose  is  the  most  proper  vehicle  for  con- 
veying truth  to  the  mind  or  for  increasing  intellectual  in- 
formation. But  when  we  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  poem, 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  fiction  rather  than  instructed 
by  trutli.  Amusement  is  our  main  object,  anil  we  think  that 
poem  the  best  which  most  interests  the  attention,  or  by  the 
perusal  of  which  on  the  whole  the  greatest  quantity  of  plea- 
sureable  sensation  is  produced.  Good  poetry  may,  and  ofteu 
has  a  scientific  or  ethical  effect;  it  may  tend  to  augment  the 
stock  of  knowledge  or  of  worth;  and  when  this  intellectual  and 
ethical  excellence  is  added  to  its  pleasureable  power,  it  cer- 
tainly augments  the  value  of  the  piece.  But  if  the  great,  in- 
deed the  greatest,  end  of  poetry  be  to  please,  that  end  must 
uot  be  sacrificed  to  secondary  or  subordinate  considerations. 
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W  hat  is  called  poetic  licence  therefore  must  be  principally 
circumscribed  by  its  tendency  to  increase  the  pleasureablc 
effect  of  the    composition.* 

Human  nature  affords  various  anomalies  or  individual 
exceptions  to  general  rules.  Hut  however  men  may  differ 
from  each  other,  they  all  accord  in  a  wish  to  be  pleased.  Not- 
withstanding particular  discrepancies  of  taste,  the  nature  of  in- 
dividuals  has  so  many  common  properties  that  what  will  greatly 
please  one,  will  seldom  fail  to  please  many.  What  is  highly 
pleasing  is  almost  always  generally  pleasing.  Hence  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  which  any 
particular  work  excites  in  the  average  of  individual  minds,  is 
jio  bad  test  of  the  excellences  or  defects  of  poetical  com- 
position. The  rude  or  the  literate,  or  persons  of  more  or 
less  cultivated  understandings,  are  delighted  even  to  rapture 
by  the  masterly  representations  of  individual  and  of  general 
nature,  which  are  found  in  Shakspeare.  They  strike  forcibly 
and  almost  irresistibly  on  that  sympathetic  cord,  which  is 
placed  in  the  bosom  both  of  the  peasant  and  the  sage. 

If  the  leading  object  of  poetry  be  to  please,  the  great  efforts 
of  the  poet  should  be  directed  to  that  end;  and  whatever 
harmonizes  with  it,  without  violating  propriety,  must  be  con- 
sidered within  the  boundaries  of  poetic  licence.  But  this 
licence  must  not  in  general  deviate  from  that  verisimilitude 
which  is  necessary  to  the  interest  even  of  a  fiction.  What  in 
some  species  of  composition  is  improbable  in  itself,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  realities  of  the  external  world,  or  in  others 
is  incongruous  in  itself,  considered  with  respect  to  parts  of  the 
same  fiction,  will  be  found  generally  displeasing;  or  to  outrage 
that  resemblance  to  truth  of  which  the  poet  ought  never  to 
lose  sight  even  in  the  varied  combinations  and  forms  of  that 
ideal  world  which  his  fancy  creates.  Poetic  fiction  excites 
the  most  lively  interest,  or  works  with  the  most  potent  spell 
upon  the  mind,  where,  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy, 
the  appearance  of  truth  is  so  far  preserved  as  not  to  offer  any 
violence  to  belief,  while  the  impression  of  the  fiction  itself  is 
in  unison  with  the  general  feelings  of  our  nature. 

iNlr.   Vigors  examines  poetic  licence  with  respect  to  the 
.  fable,  the  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction.     In  com- 
mon with  -Aristotle,  he  regards  the   fable  as  the   most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  higher  poetry;  and  this  he  considers  with 


*  We  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  that,  the  highest  pleasure  which  poetry 
ran  impart,  is  usually  produced  by  those  subjects  which  are  capaWe  Of 
the  greatest  ethical   ellect.  I 
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'Oct  to  the  incidents,  and  '  their  structure  in  composition.' 
in  chapter  1.  the  author  treats  '  of  the  HISTORIC  \  i.  BpOs/ 
He  asks  c  what  may  he  the  liberties  which  a  poet  is  p<  nnitl*  <\ 
to  take  with  the  truth  of  the  incidents  on  which  he  founds  an 
historical  poem:'  or,  in  other  words,  '  how  far  in  taking  any 
such  liberties  he  will  be  justified  by  poetic  licence.'  A  port 
cannot  alter  the  incidents  which  form  the  basis  of  his  subject, 
without  weakening  ihe  effect  of  his  composition.  Tor,  as 
these  incidents  are  received  truths,  to  alt' r  them  i:;  to  violate 
general  belief.  We  do  not  stay  to  debate  with  the  author  bow 
i  whit  be  calls  an  Historical  Dpos,  which  consequently 
ought,  consistently  with  its  designation,  to  adhere  to  the 
truth  of  history,  be  compatible  with  the  end  of  poetry,  or 
whether,  by  excluding  ni  a  great  measure  the  embellishments 
of  fiction,  it  must  not  be  more  or  lets  only  a  chronicle  in 
■v  rse.  The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  the  merits  of  which  Mr. 
A  .  eStimate9  more  highly  than  many  other  critics,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  what  he  calls  'The  His- 
torical Epos;'  but  its  success  is  not  such  as  ought  to  induce  the 
Imitation.  Lucan  has  indeed  occasionally  hi  lo.>s(>  the  reins 
Of  poetical  tit  lion,  and  deviated  from  the  truth  of  history; 
but  the  instance  s  in  which  he  has  done  this,  seem  in  genera, 
to  deduct  from  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  to  pall  rather 
than  to  stimulate  the  attention.  The  pleasure  with  which 
"we  peruse  the  Pharsalia,  arises  rather  from  the  splendour  of 
particular  pa  the  vigorous   traits  of  character,  and  the 

occasional    bursts   pf   energetic    sentiment,    than    from   the 
(  of  the  composition. 

Mr.  V. 

'  The  authors  of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Campaign,  who  have 
b  .  -i  w  often  censured  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  renlity,  appear 
rather  to  merit  applause  than  to  need  justification.  Nor  am  1 
of  opinion*  that  their  practice  in  constructing  then-  works  with 
that  historic  fidelity  which  we  discover,  in  them,  [it  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  choice  than  to  necessity.  As  living  near  the 
period  which  produced  those  illustrious  actions  which  their  re- 
spective poems  were  intended  to  celebrate*  they  saw  them  in 
that  *tron;j  point  of  view,  in  which  great  and  recent  events  take 
hold  of  the  recollection.  The  splendid  objects  to  which  their 
admiration  had  been  turned,  had  indeed  gone  down,  but  their 
depnru  -;ill   continued  to  illuminate  the  horizon.     The 

poet  and  his  readers  nuisl  thus  have  stood  in  the  same  view  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  his  poem  :  both  must  equally 
have  seen  ihe  impropriety  of  confounding  in  detail,  the  boun- 
daries of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  writing  under  this  impression, 
the  artist  naturally  drew  from  his  own  feelings,  a  production 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  his  readers/ 
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*  Voltaire  objects  to  certain  dryness  in  his  style,  arising  from 
a  close  adherence  to  history  ;  and  observes,  that  hi*  title  to  being 
a  poet,  is  secured  only  by  the  uniform  elevation  discoverable  in 
his  work,  Tasso,  going  still  farther,  declares  that  he  is  no  poet» 
because  he  adheres  so  closely  to  particular  truths,  that  he  pays 
no  attention  to  universality ;  and  because  he  relates  things  as 
they  happened,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  happened.  But  these 
censures  seem  to  affect  the  poet  only  when  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  his  composition  is  not  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
amount  to  no  more,  than  his  not  having  embellished  his  subject 
with  ornaments  incompatible  with  its  nature.' 

On  part  of  the  above  passage  we  shall  remark  only,  that  if 
what  the  author  calls  the  '  Historical  Epos,'  exclude  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  those  ornaments  which  seem  essential  to 
the  legitimate  end  of  poetry,  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  muse,  and  it  seems  of  little  consequence  to  in- 
quire, what  licences  may  be  allowable  in  this  department  of 
the  art.  The  author  thinks  that  in  the  historic  epopee  no 
important  incidents  are  to  be  introduced  which  are  the  mere 
products  of  invention.  The  licence  therefore  in  this  species 
of  composition  is  at  most  to  be  confined  to  the  subordinate 
incidents.  These  incidents  must  not  be  too  prominent,  nor 
occupy  too  much  room,  nor  excite  too  much  interest  in  the 
piece  so  as  to  render  the  main  subject.insigniricant. 

The  romantic  epos  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  writer. 
If  the  licence  of  the  historical  poet,  (there  seems  a  little 
incongruity  in  the  terms),  extend  only  to  the  minor  incidents, 
that  of  the  romantic^  embraces  the  principal  events  of  his. 
composition.  The  author  thinks  a  purely  historical  subject 
incompatible  with  a  poetical  romance. 

'  The  essence  of  the  poetical  romance/  says  he,  '  consists  in 
a  wildnessof  fiction,  which  derives  its  appearance  of  truth,  not 
from  our  knowledge,  but  credulity  :  the  fictitious  parts  of  such 
compositions  can  of  course  derive  little  improvement  from  a 
forced  alliance  with  that  science  which  possessing  no  varieties  of 
change,  is  confined  to  the  straight  line  of  real  occurrence. 
Over  facts  which  have  once  occurred  we  have  no  power  of  alter- 
ation ;  we  may  misrepresent,  but  we  cannot  virtually  change 
them:  it  must  of  course  pervert  and  destroy  the  nature  of  such 
materials,  in  any  production  whatever,  to  blend  them  with  fic- 
titious circumstances.  When  we  join  these  discordant  ingre- 
dients, not  by  incorporation,  but  in  succession,  such  an  union 
must  be  equally  unpromising  of  a  successful  issue;  as  it  must 
tend  rather  to  bring-  discredit  on  that  part  of  the  composition 
which  we  must  believe  as  being  true,  than  give  probability  to 
that  part  wbich  we  must  doubt  as  being  preternaturul.  In  this 
mixture,  we  can  be  as  little  said*  to  improve  the  general  effect 
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which  arise*  from  the  verisimil.tude  of  the  entire  subject,  as  the 
verisimilitude  produced  in  any  of  its  parts;  for  what  is  partially 
fictitious,  cannot    be    collectively   true/ 

.The  third  chapter  is  entitled  *  of  the  poetical  epos'.  The 
object  of  the  poetical  epos  is  such  as  to  admit  the  alliance  of 
facts  and  fiction,  or  of  the  marvellous  and  the  true.  In  the 
epic  poem,  as  hi  a  novel,  we  iuay  dispense  with  the  want  of 
truth,  but  never  with  that  of  verisimilitude,  or  the  appearance 
of  truth.  In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  the  writer  should  be 
careful  not  to  step  beyond  the  verge  of  probability.  Fo*  in 
this  respect,  where  probability  ends,  indifference  begins.  The 
interest  flags,  and  those  emotions  become  torpid  or  quiescent, 
which  are  excited  by  a  well  combined  and  probable  fict.on  to 
rouse  the  attention  and  agitate  the  heart.  \\  here  a  high  de- 
gree of  verisimilitude  is  preserved  in  the  management  of  the 
fable,  the  progress  of  the  incidents,  wearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  realities  of  life,-  or  according  in  their  operation 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  will  not  sutler  the  reader 
coldly  to  pause,  till  the  illusions  of  poetry  vanish  and  the 
delight  evaporates  in  the  apathy  of  scepticism. 

'  It  is,'  says  the  author, '  the  mixed  sensation  of  delight  which 
arises  from  a  happy  union  of  both  (tru?  Ii  and  fiction),  that  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  poetical  epopee  ;  and  this  sp(  .imposition, 

being  thus  constituted  of  contrary  qualities,  becomes  capable 
of  imparting  thai  greatest  degree  and  highest  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  art  is  susceptible.  And  this  union  of  such  dis- 
cordant ingredients,  the  works  of  some  favourite  artists  have  not 
only  enabled  us  to  know  are  capable  of  being  realized,  but  have 
taught  us  to  feel  in  the  mast  ex<juisii-  :i.' 

The  author  recommends  the  choice  of  a  subject  in  a  re- 
mote period,  so  that  though  the  general  outline  is  defined, 
the  peculiarities  of  form,  colour,  and  local  circumstances,  are 
left  so  indefinite  and  obscure,  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  the 
imagination  to  interweave  its  own  various  forms  and  hues  with 
the  materials  of  history.  A  subject  thus  chosen,  blends  the 
charm  of  truth  with  that  of  invention. 

'  That  intervening  point  in  the  history  of  any  people  between 
the  suppression  of  fabulous  narration,  and  the  establishment  of 
authentic  record,  when  the  mind  is  suspended  between  reason 
and  credulity,  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  period  from  which 
a  poet  is  likely  to  be  furnished  with  such  a  subject.  As  this  is  a 
period  which  must  be  necessarily  semi-barbarous,  it  is  not  only 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  that  affectation  and  refinement  in 
manners  which  are  so  incompatible  with  the  ueneral  nature  of 
the  higher  poetry,  but  it  seems  most  calculated  to  produce  those 
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important  and  daring  exploits,  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  professedly  heroical.  And  as  the  character 
of  such  a  period  is  that  of  being  credulous,  it  must  receive  from 
this  circumstance  such  a  tincture  of  superstition,  as  will  give  it 
a  connection  with  those  supernatural  agents,  and  that  marvellous 
imagery,  which  add  so  much  to  our  delight,  by  blending  with 
that  emotion  a  mixture  of  admiration.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  antiquity  of  such  a  subject  is  included  all  that  sacred  awe 
which  the  mind  feels  in  recurring  to  times  that  are  past,  all  that 
solemn  delight  which  it  experiences  in  contemplating  the  yene-" 
rahle  interest  that  surrounds  and  rests  over  human  grandeur 
its    decline/ 

The  drama  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter.  In 
the  drama  the  accompaniment  of  theatrical  representation, 
embodies  the  ideal  creations  of  the  poet  in  a  .sort  of  real  tem- 
porary existence.  This  the  author  thinks  one  of  the  chief 
circumstances 

•  which  characterize  the  peculiar  licences  of  the  drama,  as  op- 
posed to  tho.-e  of  the  epopee.  By  such  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
narration  as  dramatic  gesture  and  visible  representation,  more 
spirit  and  animation  are  added  to  the  effect  of  the  piece,  under 
cover  erf  which  the  poet  is  enabled  to  take  many  liberties  with 
the  tru'ih  of  the  incidents  on  which  his  subject  is  founded, 
lor  though  it  may  rather  appear  that  poetry,  in  descending  from 
her  ideal  state,  and  submitting  herself  to  the  test  of  the  senses, 
may  thus  expose  to  observation  those  deviations  from  science 
which  constitute  all  licences,  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  with  respect  to  those  rules  which  are  to  regulate 
the  dramatic  poet  in  detailing  his  incidents,  they  may  he  gene- 
rally pronounced  to  stand  exempt  from  those  limitations  which 
circumscribe  his  practice  who  engages  in  epical  compositions.' 

Mr.  Vigors  thinks  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  advantage 
van  accrue  to  the  drama  from  its  union  with  history.  The 
dramatic  effect  is  so  much  heightened  by  sensible  represen- 
tation, that  the  artificial  reality  seems  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
that  of  historical  reminiscence.  Whether  indeed  the  persons 
represented  and  the  events  described  be  real  or  fictitious,  ii 
seems  of  little  consequence  as  long  as  the  progress  of  the  plot 
carries  our  sympathy  along  with  it,  and  our  sensations  are 
kept  in  unison  with  those  of  the  supposed  actors  in  the  scene. 
"We  do  not  suppose  the  player  to  be  the  person  he  represents  ; 
nor  is  this  necessary;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  illusion  should 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  attention  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 
Tims  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  pause  in  order  to  question  the 
realities  of  the  story,  or  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  its 
detail;.     In  the  tragedies  of  Macbeth  or  Richard  the  Third-, 
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it  is  not  the  historical  personage,  but  the  fictitious  hero,  the 
creation  of  the  poet,  which  engages  our  attention  and  agitato 
our  hearts.  If  no  such  person  as  Macbeth  or  Richard  had 
ever  existed,  the  interest  of  these  performances  would  not 
have    been    less. 

The  author  argues  that  the  exhibitions  of  domestic  distress 
and  of  private  characters  are  not  less  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
tragedy,  than  of  persons  and  occurrences  in  more  exalted  life. 

*  The  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  of  Sbaksptare,  and  the  "  Venice 
PreservefJ,"  of  OUvay,  may  he  deduced,  from  among  many  of 
equal  pertinency,  as  instances  of  dramas  whose  actions  are 
founded  on  domestic  distress,  and  orfaose  characters  are  d< 
from  the  private  and  middle  sphere  af  life;  and  which,  n 
theless,  comprehend  not  only  every  effect  of  action  and  incident 
that  heightens  tragic  interest,  bul  y   embellishment  of 

sentiment  and  diction  thai  dij  etical  composition.' 

With    respect  to  the  deviations   from    historical    truth* 
when  the  fable  is  taken  from  history,  the  author  is  not  willing 
to  impose  such  restrictions  on  the  dramatic  as  on  the  epic  poet. 
The  artificial  reality  and  busy  movements'  of  theatrical  1 
sentation  afford  little  leisure  For  scrutinizing  I  fects, 

which  we  easily  remark  when  we  per;  m  in  the  closet. 

There  are  some  tragedies,  which  '  rather  lose  than  gain  by 
entation,'   or  which  afi'ord  '.  ire   when  they   are 

acted,  than  when  they  are  readi     The  ai,  lions  Cato 

and  Irene  as  exemplifications   of  the  remark.     These  pieces 
are  more  cold  and  declamatory  than  busv    and  impassioned; 
and  where  a  tragedy  is  not  impassioned,  the  scenic  repi 
tation  seems  insufficient  to  overcome  the  li-tlessness  of  the 
audience  and  to  supply  that  interest  in  which  the  com;: 
itsc  If  is  deficient.    The  author  infers  that  '  passion,  from  I 
calculated  to  counteract  the  effect  of  exhibition,,  ht  the  U 
saryend  of  the  drama.' 

In  those  plays,  which  consist  principally  of  cold  declama- 
tion the  subject  itself  operates  less  powerfully  on  the  mind  than 
the  theatrical  exhibition,  and  '  the  idea  of  the  performer  en- 
gages us  more  than  the  character  which  he  personates.' 
incident  or  description  seems  capable  of  exciting  a  vivid  in- 
terest, of  which  the  strongest  impression  that  it  makes  is  that 
it  is  a  fiction.  Here  can  be  none  of  that  pleasures ble  illusion 
that  complete  absorption  of  the  heart  and  mind  in  the  incidents 
of  the  piece  which  evinces  the  strongest  charm  of  the  drama 
and  is  the  highest  effort  of  dramatic  skill.  The  dramatic 
writer,  like  the  writer  of  a  romance,  should  endeavour  to 
divert  the  mind  from   the  thought  that  '■'  tipn  is 
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untrue,  '  by  occupying  it  with  other  and  more  powerful  con- 
siderations/ 

'  The  means  by  Which  the  dramatic  poet  is  enabled  to  secure 
this  end  consists,  as  is  admitted  by  common  consent,  in  throwing' 
more  passion  into  the  dramatic  effect.  And  the  sufficiency  of 
such  means  in  accomplishing  such  an  end  is  easily  evinced.  The 
impression  which  we  receive  fipm  feeling  what  is  pathetic  in  the 
subject  is  that  of  powerful  emotion  :  while  that  which  we  derive 
from  observing  what  is  untrue  in  the  representation  is  nothing- 
more  than  cold  perception.  The  weaker  sense  becomes  of  course 
involved  in,  and  superseded  by,  the  stronger. 

'  This  position  must  be  the  more  readily  admitted  on  consi- 
dering- the  effect  of  passionate  language  and  sentiment  when 
aided  by  action  and  gesture,  which  is  not  merely  powerful,  but 
overcoming;  and  which  has  the  direct  tendency  to  engross  the 
bosom  so  fully  as  lo  leave  it  insensible  to  all  lesser  considerations: 
of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  agitation  of  our  own 
breast,  and  the  visible  emotion  betrayed  by  others.' 

It  is  not  then  the  scenic  representation,  nor  that  most  im- 
portant part  of  it,  the  action  and  gesture  of  the  performer, 
which  constitute  the  principle  of  dramatic  effect,  but  it  is  the 
theatrical  exhibition,  animated  by  the  busy  incidents  of  the 
piece,  and  the  gesture  and  action  proceeding  as  if  spontane- 
ously from  the  passion  within,  and  harmonizing  with  the, 
pathos,  sentiment,  and  language  of  the  composition.  Then 
the  assault  which  the  poet  intended  on  the  heart  and  affections 
is  madcunder  cover  of  the  most  powerful  sensible  impressions, 
and  the  effect  on  our  sympathy  is  irresistible. 

The  second  principal  division  of  this  work  treats  '  of  mar- 
vellous incidents.'  A  belief  in  the  marvellous  is  not  necessary 
to  its  effect.  What  reader  in  his  senses  believes  in  the  machinery 
of  the  Iliad?  But  yet  there  is  such  a  cougruity  iu  this  ma- 
chinery itself,  considered  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  but,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole,  considered  as  a  work  of  fancy,  and  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  incidents  and  characters,  of  the  story,  that  it 
adds  to  the  pleasureable  effect. 

'  It  was  neither  probable  nor  true  that  Garrick  was  Lear  or 
Othello,  or  that  he  suffered  any  of  those  sensations  which  he  is 
allowed  to  have, expressed  with  so  much  truth  of  nature;  and 
yet  our  being  able  to  make  this  remark  did  not  prevent  him  from 
moving  the  sympathies  of  the  most  crowded  audience.  It  is 
neither  probable  nor  true  that  such  persons  as  Fielding's  Amelia, 
or  Richardson's  Clementina,  ever  existed  or  acted  as  we  are 
told;  yet  this  circumstance  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  our- 
selves deeply  interested  in  all  they  are  represented  to  have  done 
and  su  fiend' 
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We  readily  dispense  with  the  want  of  truth  and  reality  in 
the  fictions  of  poetry,  while  they  preserve  such  a  semblance 
of  trtttbj  and  congruity  considered  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  composition  itself,  and  to  the  opinions  and  manners  of 
the  times,  as  nut  to  offend  by  absurdity  and  extravagance. 
Where  the  marvellous,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  so 
managed  as  powerfully  to  affect  the  mind  and  add  to  the  plea- 
surable effect,  its  introduction  seems  authorized  by  the  end 
at  which  poetry  aims  or  ought  to  aim. 

'From  the  insatiable  avidity,'  says  the  author,  *  with  which 
we  are  hurried  through  those  wonderful  descriptions  in  which 
the  modern  romance  abpunds,  and  from  the  extreme  gratifi- 
cation with  which  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  conveyed  to  that 
eventful  moment,  when  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  our  expec- 
tations answered,  it  may  be  surely  inferred  that  our  sense  of 
the  falsehood  or  improbability  is  not  prominent  in  the  pleasure 
wc  take  in  their  wildness  and  marvellousness.  Were  this  the 
•  our  inducement  to  proceed  in  the  story  would  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  what  we  experience  and  admit  to  be  the  case:  we 
tfhould  in  fact  lay  down  such  works  as  finding  less  to  delight  than 
to  displease  us  in  continuing  the  perusal.' 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  peruse  those  recent  produc- 
tions, which  unite  the  fictions  of  tiie  old  romance  with  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  the  modern  novel,  seems  to  be  principally 
made  up  of  tiuf  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration.  These 
fit  lings  are  excited  to  such  ■  degree,  or  wrought  up  to  such 
intensity,  as,  in  a  nteajurfe*  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  rea- 
lities of  life,  and  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  memory. 
The  impression  is  so  stron«that  the  sense  of  improbability  is 
not  felt  or  does  not  recur  v\  ith  troublesome  importunity  to  tho 
mind.  Where  the  attention  is  enrapt  by  the  beauty  of  the 
story,  the  mind  readily  reconciles  itself  to  the  marvellous. 
.But,  whenever  in  such  productions  the  improbability  of  the 
incidents  becomes  a  predominant  feeling,  the  spell  is  broken 
and  the  sweet  illusion  is  gone.  The  licences  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  marvellous  poetry  must  be  determined  by 
their  subserviency  to  the  agreeable  influence  which  tint  poetry 
is  designed  to  exert  on  the  mind.  In  common  with  the 
drama,  the  object  of  the  marvellous  poetry  is  to  produce 
pleasure  by  exciting  powerful  emotions,  and  as  the  author 
remarks,  *  frequently   without  regard  to  truth  or  reality.' 

Mr.  Vigors  contends,  in  opposition  to  a  great  authority,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  fictions  should  be  incorporated- in  the 
popular  belief,  or  Vhat  their  effect  depends  on  their  confor- 
mity to  the  general  creed.  What  Mr.  Vigors  indeed,  says 
on  this  subject,  seems  ratified  by  experience. 

Crit.  Rev,  Vol.21,  December,  1810.        J)  D  •  / 
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We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  able  author  into  farther 
detail.  AYe  will,  as  an  additional  specimen  of  his  work,  extract 
the  defence  which  he  has  offered  for  the  introduction  oi  the 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

'  This  episode,  which  is  purely  of  the  romantic  kind,  both  by 
its  nature  as  an  allegory,  and  by  the  process  of  its  conduct, 
seems  to  me  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  epic 
poetry,  as  embracing  at  times  a  mixture  of  that  imagery  which 
excites  surprise  and  admiration.  In  thus  expressing  my  sen- 
timents in  favour  of  its  author,  I  do  not  forget  the  high  judg- 
ment from  which  has  proceeded  so  opposite  a  decision.  Yet, 
though  I  feel  cautious  m  dilfering  from  such  high  authority,  I 
must  confess  I  think  my  dissent  sufficiently  supported  Ly  the 
practice  of  those  eminent  masters  of  the  art  who  have  been 
shewn  to  have  adopted  a  conduct  similar  to  that  of  Milton.  And 
further  1  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the  critic's  censure, 
.though  perfectly  just  in  its  fundamental  principles,  appears  to 
fail  in  its  application  to  this  episode.  We  must  consider  Satan's 
adventure  with  Sin  and  Death  as  but  an  appendage  to  the  action 
of  the  poem,  and  no  part  of  the  means  by  which  its  progress  is 
advanced.  Of  Course  the  poet  cannot  be  said  to  have  "  ascribed 
effects  to  nonentity,"  such  effects  at  least  as  the  critic's  reasoning 
is  intended  to  proscribe*  when  these  unsubstantial  beings  pro- 
duce none  which  are  of  consequence  to  his  fable.  They  arc 
merely  the  agents  of  an  episode;  and  of  an  episode  which  \i 
peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  the  effects  appropriate  to  mar- 
vellous poetry.  As  >ucb  the  whole  allegory  appears  to  me  not 
only  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  epopee,  but  to  form 
cine  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  truly  splendid  poem.' 


Art.  VIII. — Poatmta  prrvmiis  CcutceUarii.  Academicis 
donate,  et  in  Tkeqiro  Sheldoniano  recitata.  Oxonii, 
spud,  J.  Monday.  Londini,  apud,  Longman,  IS  10.  2. 
vols.  1 2  mo.  pp.  319. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  while  at  Cambridge  there  are  so 
many  prizes  open  to  the  competition  of  the  junior  part  of 
the  university,  in  nlmost  every  branch  of  composition,  so 
little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  establishment  or  these 
encouragements  to  literary  distinction  at  Oxford,  which  is 
the  largest  institution  of  the  two.  We  understand  that  the 
only  public  prize  open  to  the  under  graduates  is  an  annual 
one  for  Latin  heroic  verse,  of  which  these  volumes  contain 
specimens.  Two  essay  prizes,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  for  Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  latter  of  which  has 
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been  instituted  only  Ly  the  present  chancellor.  The  prize* 
lor  English  verse  are  from  occasional   private  donations. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  annual  poems  from  the  year 
177-  to  1788  inclusive,  with  the  omission  of  the  years  74 — • 
81.  Who  the  editor  is,  we  know  not,  or  whether  the  com- 
positions have  received  any  revisai  since  they  were  recited. 

The  first,  Jackson's  •  Ars  medehtu,'  is  among  the  best] 
After  deducing  the  origin  of  all  disease  from  our  Creator':- 
anger  with  our  first  parents,  he  proceeds  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  various  kinds.  The  infection  by  the  air  is 
instanced  by  the  plague  at  Athens. 

'  Sippe  et  Irani  pcla^i  flucttis,  sejunctar|ue  km 
Littora,  pettifero  infect  i  sptrahrinc  reuti 
Semma  morborum  varia,  et  eatrtagia  tecum 

JJira  ferunt ;  sic  <>!un  £gypli  advecius  ah  ori- 
Littoribus  laic  iEgeis  atque  HeUadoa  irvis 

Incubuit,  sacrasque  Auster  vasiavit  Athenas.* 

The  use  of  '  Auster'  for  the  plague,  which  it  seemed  to 
generate,  is  rather  bold.  1'rom  infection  we.  aie  led  on  to 
the  diseases  consequent  on  luxury  and  indulgence.  The 
plants,  minerals,  Js.e.  which  form  the  materia  niedica,  aie 
described  in  a  very  ^ood  Latin  didactic  st\Ie.  The  effect  ol 
the  moon  on  lunatics  is  well  done,  and  the  consumption 
which  introduces  an  account  of  the  salubrious  air  of  Lisbon 
and  Marseilles,  closes  the  composition.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  plan  visible  throughout  die  whole.  We  are  sorry  to  notica 
the  combinations  '  Atque'  statin),'  and  '  Exiguaeque  scatent." 
Jn  Lowth's  '  rei  naubCSD  Iuerementa,'  the  subject  is  intro- 
duced in  a  very  trite  manner,  equally  applicable  to  almost 
every  thesis,  that  of  going  back  to  the  *  Priini  homines, 
genus  incultum.'  Indeed  the  writer  of  Latin  verse  has  two, 
by  no  means  trifling  difficulties  to  surmount ;  attempts  at 
originality  are  apt  to  lead  him  into  unclassical  combinations 
of  words,  and  ideas  not  congenial  with  the  language  in  which 
he  writes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imitation  of  ihe  best  mo- 
dels, and  the  fear  of  being  betrayed  into  the  idiom  of  his 
own  language,  renders  him  frequently  a  plagiarist,  and  the 
composition  becomes  more  a  work  of  eleg«nt  imitation 
than  of  imagination.  Vida,  in  his  poetics,  with  all  his 
beauties,  has  fallen  into  this  latter  fault;  many  parts  of  his 
poem  are  nearly  as  much  a  cento  of  Latin  verses,  as  Dr. 
Parr's  prose  Latin  is  of  Latin  phrases. 

Lowth,  with  the  exception  of  Columbus,  confines  himself 
to  British  navigators,  and  their  discoveries,  and  runs  through 
all  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  navigation  in  about  a 
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dozen  lines.  The  ?poem  has  little  of  thought  or  fancy  to 
recommend  it.  As  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  the 
men  is  of  so  many  poets,  in  so  short  a  space,  we  .shall  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  those  most  deserving  our  attention. 

The  '  Petrus  Magnus'  of  Abbot  is  a  very  classical  com- 
position ;,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  the  lines  on  the  defeat  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  The  author  had  Johnson's  tenth  satire 
of  Juvenal  in  his  eye.  . 

*  Ilia  dies  primum  mutato  numine  vidit 

Suecorum  fractas  adverso  marte  phalangas, 

Et  Carolum  elatumque  animis,  nimiumque  tumentem, 

Terga  dare,     llle  adeo-sortem  indignatus  acerbam 

Trans  Danaprim  in  sylvas,  atque  in  deserta  ferarum 

Keliquias  secum  miscras  servavit ;  et  orbe 

Exul  ab  Arctoo,  solioque  extorris  avito, 

Achmetoe  fast  us  supplex,  et  jura  superba 

Ptrtulit,  hospitio  vix  demum  exceptus  iniquo.' 

P.  70,  vol.  1. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  A.  makes  anlehac  a  word  com- 
pounded of  ante-haec,  a  dactyl.  This  seems  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  prosody;  we  believe  however  there  is  an  authority 
for  this  licence  in  Lucretius.  We  must  attribute  likewise  to 
poetical  licence  the  mention  of  the  virtues  of  Catharine. 
Mr.  Alcock,  in  his  poem  on  canals,  commences  ab  ovo,  with 
that  said  to  have  been  cut  by  Xerxes  through  Mount  Athos, 
and  concludes  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  This  is 
bathos  with  a  vengeance ;  he  must  excuse  us  from  accom- 
panying him  through  so  many  centuries.  Lord  Grenville's 
'  Vis  Electrica '  is  an  elegant  didactic  poem,  without  affect- 
ing die  antiquated  style  of  Lucretius.  Of  Bacon  he  spiritedly 
*ays, 

*  llle  Decus  patriae,  noetem  indignatus  iniquam 
Extulit  oeternam  doctrinae  lampada/ 

From  Bacon  we  are  led  on  to  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
after  enumerating  many  of  which,  he  proceeds : 

*  Auspice  non  alio  demum  conamine  sero 
Dum  varias  formas  et  inertia  corpora  rerum 
Lustrabant  homines,  terram  sensere  per  omnem 
Perque  maris  tractus  ccelique  immania  regna 
Subtilem  fluitare  ignem,  penitusque  per  oibem 
Misceri,  et  moles  se  in  cunctas  insinuare.     P.  8S,  v.  t. 

****** 

t         *         *         *         *         •*■••-•' 
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*  Ergo  ille  intus  agens  per  crebra  foramina  rerum 
Diditur  omnigenum  penetrabilis,  et  sibi  constans, 
Exercetque  il lie  tacitas  circum  undique  vires.' 

This  author  never  shrinks  from  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  subject,  an  early  indication  of  that  habit  of  mental  in- 
dustry, which  he  has  always  been  supposed  to  possess. 

Lord  Wellesley  *  In  mortem  Jacobi  Cook'  follows;  we 
think  he  excels  more  in  his  exercises  published  in  the 
'  Musae  Etonenses'  which  are  written  in  elegiac,  or  lyric 
metres,  than  in  heroic  verse.  We  observe  that  he  uses  the 
first  syllable,  in  '  Britannia/  long,  of  which  we  do  not  re- 
collect an  instance  ;  Lucretius  in  the  sixth  book  has  Britan- 
nia for  the  people,  on  which  Wakefield  remarks,  '  propria 
nomiua  indulgenliam  numerorum  flagitant,  nee  sunt  ad  mo- 
rosiores  regulas  exigenda.'  As  so  great  a  name  countenance* 
the  indulgence,  it  would  be  presumption  to  dissent.  Mr. 
Richards,  in  his  poem  on  '  Kex  a  violeuta  manu  Kegicidas 
ereptus,'  has  no  less  than  eight  instances  of  the  concluding 
vowel  made  short  before  the  initials  sc,  &c.  six  of  these  in 
the  word  '  sceptrum.'  This  gentleman  should  have  been 
very  severely  '  imposed'  (which  is,  we  fancy  the  classical 
word  for  punished),  instead  of  being  honoured  with  a  prize. 
If  he  will  allow  m  to  quote  a  very  old  university  pun  upon 
him,  for  making  so  many  faults  with  this  unfortunate  word 
*  sceptrum,'  he  seems  to  have  beeu  one  of  the  JJacaJaurci, 
baculo  potius  quam  lauro  digni. 

Vaughan's  '  Ars  Chemia,*,'  though  not  a  work  of  much 
thought,  is  an  elegant  composition.  We  do  not  recollect 
where  he  could  have  found  the  first  a  in  the  word  '  acacia* 
used  long.  This  is  the  last  poem  in  the  first  volume;  of 
which  Jackson,  Abbott,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Vanghan, 
are  the  greatest  ornaments.  The  author  of  *  Globus  Acros- 
taticus  is  likewise  an  elegant  awl  correct  scholar,  but  is  rather 
a  copyist  than  an  imitator  of  the  Lucretian  style  of  versifi- 
cation. 

The  second  volume,  which  contains  the  prizes  from  178.9 
to  1S05  inclusive,  opens  with  a  poem  of  Mr.  Canning'*. 
Surely  Mr.  C.  never  wrote, 

•  Alta  domus,  lautaoque  Kpuhe,  et  msdentia  fusis 
Vina  favis-~P.  13. 

The  editor  should  have  been  more  cautious  when  he 
printed  his  errata.  We  presume  '  manantia'  was  meant, 
(hough  it  is  not  noticed  as  a  typographical  error. 
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Richardson's  '  Maria  Scotoi  urn  Regina '  opens  with  con- 
siderable spirit. 

'  Quo  disrepta  feror  ?  neque  erit  concessa  voiuptas 
Te,  longe  patriis,  niihi,  Gallia,  dulcior  oris, 
Te  rursus  mrsus  eoivjplectier  ?  hac  vice  saltern 
Perfruar — hen  grata)  cetermun  memoranda  Marias, 
Sternum  deflepda,  vale!   vale,  hospita  TellusJ 
Et  rupta  ante  diem  felicis  foedera  ta)die !' 

*  Tali  a  jactahat  lacrymans,  projeclaque  puppi 
Fixa  oculprum  acie  fugientis  littora  terra; 
Captabat,  cum  jam  puero  viduata  rnarito 

Mpesta  Caledonias  Regina  reviserct  pras.'     P.  45,  vol.  2, 

The  four  last  lines  remind  us  of  a  beautiful  picture  in 
English  verse,  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  probably  admired 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

'  So  Scotia's  queen,  as  davvn'd  the  early  day, 

Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 

Her  eyes  had  bless'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height, 

That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light  j 

But  now  the  morn  with  orient  hues  pourt rayed 

Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade, 

All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring, 

And  lo  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing.' 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  1.  200. 

Mr.  Rogers  availed  himself  most  successfully  of  the  simple 
words  in  his  note,  f  Kile  se  leve  sur  son  lit,  tt  se  met  a  con- 
tempter  la  France  encor,  taut  qu'elle  peat.'  Biftntome,  torn, 
2,  p.  1 19.  The  repetition  of  the  three  words,  '  rursus, 
t  aeternum,  and  '  vale,'  severally,  in  the  space  pi  so  few  lines, 
had  better  have  been  avoided. 

We  presume  Mr.  R.  had  some  good  authority  when  he 
wrote  '  impulfirunt'  for  impulerunt.'  No  passage  at  present 
occurs  to  us  with  thatusuage. 

The  f  Marius  in  Tugurio  Carthaginiensium  ruinarum'  is 
a  very  classical  performance.  The  writer,  Mr.  Copleston,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  some  pamphlets,  which  have  of  late 
excited  considerable  attention,  on  thp  nature  of  the  system 
of  education  at  Oxford,  and  a  reply  to  its  assailants.  The 
countenance  of  Marius,  when  discovered  by  the  emissary  sent 
to  find  him,  is  well  depicted. 

•  Prodit  eum  impavidus,  generosae  mentis  imago, 
Vultus,  et  assiduis  quamvis  obnubila  curis, 
Irrons  augusta-  viri,  ut  yero  gravis  octupat  aure§ 
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Xunciu«,  ecce  stat/m,  vehiti  qunm  carcere  clannui 
Minturnis,  stricto  instantem  mucronc  repressit 
(aniificem  solo  obtutu,  tremulaqne  coegit 
I.  dcxtia  jacere  innocuum  sine  vulnere  ferrum, 
.sic  nunc  ltonifica  sciolillant  luiuiaa  ilaninju 
Clamantu.'—  P.  72,  vol.2. 

In  the  following  poem,  '  Classis  Britannica,'  by  a  Mr. 
Baker,  the  author  fives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it"  the  Britoni 
had  only  had  a  tew  three  deckers  in  the  Channel,  at  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar's  invasion,  the  Etonian*  would,  in  a  vulgar 
pbrtse,  have  come  off  second  best.  We  perfectly  coincide 
'with  him  in  this  assumption,  and  inform  him,  in  return,  that 
if  Spain  was  an  island,  the  French  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  sea  t<>  get  to  it.  Hut  seriously,  why 
did  not  some  friend  of  Mr.  li.'s  expunge  such  an  absurdity  : 
in  the  following  poem  we  have  the  words 

1  Littora,  qua  Carthago  stetit.' — P.  10 K 

The  letter  '  a*  is  at  all  times  very  inharmonious,  when  used 
short,  but  in  such  a  position  doubly  so. 

The  '  Religio  Uranus'  of  Mr.  Conybeare  of  Ch.  Ch. 
desenrcs  considerable  praise  lie  supposes  it  to  base  been 
derived  either  from  the  Egyptians,  fioiu  the  simihu  . I  v  of  some 
of  the  carvings  on    the    temples,  or  from    the   eastern  magi. 

This  leads  bias  to  a  description  of  die  four  easts  as  irising 

from  their  religion.  The  only  one  on  which  he  dwells  long 
is  that  of  the  priesthood.    Of  this ! 

'  Primus  merito  smtitur  honores.' 

In  Ceylon,  we  fancy,  the  priests  occupy  the  second  |v>>t  of 
honour  among  the  four  general  casta.  An  account  of  the 
mythology  succeeds,  and  the  self- inflicted  punishments  that 
are  resorted  to,  to  appease  the  angry  deities ;  among  these 
says  Mr.  C 

'  Oandiaque  intigunt  pryjaculis  vulncra  Claris,' 

but  what  these  sharp  and  polished  instruments  are,  we  are 
left  to  guess.  We  wonder  too  that  Mr.  C.  should  have  male 
us.-  of  the  word  '  hula,'  which  is  only  once  to  be  found  in  a 
classical  author,  and  that  in  a  passage  where  there  arc  several 
readings  proposed. 

Mr.  Heber,  in  his  «  Carmen  seculaie,'  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  century,  in  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  last,  confines  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 

'  addita  vita? 
Coinmodi,  et  inventus  avtes.' 
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Among  these  the  steam  engine,  and  balloon,  the  one  as  an 
invention  of  utility,  the  other  of  curiosity,  bear  a  conspicuous 
part.  Among  the  other  poems,  the  '  Fodinee'  of  Lipscombc, 
*  Uortus  Anglicus'  of  Cooper,  and  '  Rhenus'  of  Herbert,  are 
most  deserving'' of  notice.  We  will  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  passage  from  the  '  Hortus  Anglicus/  the  author  ot 
which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter, of  what  is  modernly  styled,  a  landscape-gardener.  We 
have  selected  a  passage  on  water,  and  ruins,  as  applied  to 
these  purposes ;  the  lines  on  woods,  and  the  art  of  biending 
different  foliage,  are  perhaps  superior;  but  that  passage  is  too 
Jong  for  an  extract,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  mutilate  it. 

'At  qua  fceda  situ  jampridem  ulvaque  palustri 
Stagna  jacent,  alto  qua)  colles  undique  vallo 
Jncludunt  circum,  et  densog  nigra  iliee  sylvos 
Hie  adeo  fluvios,  et  colleetum  agmen  aquarum 
Dtducit,  ripisque  ima  tellure  cavatis 
Dat  spatium  pelago,  et  fluctus  vasto  excipit  alveo 
Scilicet  hie  sero  errantem  sub  vespere  saepe 
Suaviter  aspirans  Zepbyrus  lenesque  susurri 
Ventorum  et  ccelo  teinpestas  pura  sereno 
Invitent  melius;  turn  so!e  micantia  saxa 
Occiduo,  et  sylvas  tremula  sub  luce  coruscas 
Spectanti,  placidique  lacus  spatia  ampla  tuenti 
Expleri  nequeunt  oculi,  et  nova  gaudia  sensus 
Mulcent,  ingentique  anirnum  dulcedine  taugunt 

Pnesertim  si  forte  alto  de  culmine  saxi 
Projectee  jamdudum  arces,  et  meenia  bello 
Fracta  olim  immineaut;    aut  si  qua  in  valle  virenji, 
Quas  sibi  Religio  quondam  sacraverit  cedes, 
Pelubra  antiques  jam  huiic  vestigia  famae 
Ostendant;  ideo  vcterum  monumenta  virorum 
,  Fataque,  fortunasque,  eversaque  nomina  rerum 
Iiespicere,  et  tacito  juvat  iudulgere  dolori.' — Vol.  2,  p.  3S. 

There  are  but  few  pieces  of  artificial  Mater  to  which  the 
sixth  line  of  this  extract  will  apply,  without  some  stretch  of 
imagination.  It  has  been  objected  to  landscape  gardeners 
that  their  maxim  is,  to  cut  down  wood,  if  the  employer  has 
it,  and  to  plant,  if  he  has  it  not;  so  that  at  all  events  there 
must  be  an  alteration.  Mr.  Cooper  it  seems  is  inclined  to. 
this  system. 

'  Principio  veteres  lucos,  et  opaca  parentum 
Molitur  ferro  nemora,  et  concedere  retro, 
Imperat. 

In  another  passage, 
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*  tepidos  si  qua  comersus  in  Austros 
CoUia  amet  factti  se>e  demittere  cltvo; 
Hie  neimis  extendat  late.' — -P.  32. 

"We  repeat  that  we  have  been  a  good  deal  gratified  with 
reading  many  of  the  parts  of  this  collection.  A  few  of  ihe 
poems,  which  we  have  not  noticed,  might  have  been  spared, 
not  from  incorrectness,  For  they  are  generally  correct.  \\  hen 
we  say  correct,  however,  there  is  one  general  exception  to 
them  all,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  we  mean  the 
custom  of  shortening  the  final  vowel,  before  an  initial  of  two 
consonants.  This  is  carried  to  an  astonishing  extent;  there 
are  not  four  compositions  in  the  whole  entirely  exempt  from 
it.  Had  there  been  merely  a  few  scattered  instances,  evi- 
dently arising  from  necessity,  not  choice,  we  should  not  have 
noticed  them  ;  but,  in  feet,  the  judges  of  these  compositions 
do  not  seem  to  have  conceived  them  as  any  blemish.  " 

A  few  regulations  might,  we  think,   be  advantageously  in- 
troduced, when  subjects    arc  proposed  for  these    Latin 
exercises.      Firstly,   to    exclude   peremptorily  all  addit 
Britain,  Which  are  so  convenient   for  a  finale;  and  this  more 
especially,  wherever    Britain    forms   no   pait  of  the   subject. 
Secondly,  to  banish  all  halt  m  Virgil,  Such  as  '  lau- 

dumque  immensa   Cupido,'  Sec.     Tliey  are  a  greater   proof 
Of  memory  than   taste,  and  the  introduction  of  them  gi\ 
idea  of  triteness,  which  is  too  apt  to  accompany  Latin 
to  a  much  larger  space  than  they  occupy  themselves. 

Thirdly,  pace  quod  fiat  Oxoniensium.  We  would  inter- 
cede in  favour  of  the  river  Isis,  who  bec;>.  i  <die,  for 
the  sex  is  not  agreed  upon  by  our  poets,  is  the  friend  nearest 
at  hand,  is  unjustly  called  in  on  every  occasion,  one  while  as 
a  witness,  another  time  as  a  prophet,  or  a  convenient  hearer 
for  a  hundred  lines.  We  cannot,  with  Mr.  Alcock,  in  his 
poem  on  canals,  indulge  in  the  probability,  that  from  the 
increase  of  inland  navigation,  fleets  '  longinqua*  ex  urbe' 
will  be  seen  disposing  of  their  cargoes  on  Christcliurch 
meadows.  Baker  in  his  '  Classis  liritannica,'  and  Vaughan 
in  his  '  Ars  Chemiae,'  have  left  unfinished  lines  in  the  manner 
of  Virgil;  but  as  these  poets  have  lived  to  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  their  works,  previous  to  publication,  which  we  are 
told  the  lloman  did  not,  we  cannot  but  consider  these  hiatus 
as  culpable  marks  of  negligence. 

M  uch  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  custom  of  making 

T  1  • 

Latin  verse  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  time  m  the  system 
of  classical  education.  We  mean  at  school,  for  it  is  not, 
we  understand,  very  much  cultivated  at  the  universities. 
And  this  question  involves  more  particularly  tlie  method  of 
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instruction  pursued  in  public  schools,  where  Latin  verse  is 
most  taught,  and  brought  to  the  most  perfection ;  for,  to 
omit  former  publications  of  the  nature  of  the  one  before  us. 
The  authors  of  these  volumes  have,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
formerly  had  their  names  on  the  rolls  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
Harrow,  or  Winchester.  If  accurate  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  is  requisite  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  wher- 
ever future  prospects  in  life  will  admit  of  it,  the  composition 
of  Latin  verse  presents  many  advantages  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  object.  It  creates  an  inclination  for  studying  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  and  for  attempts  at  imitation  of  their  style, 
which  cannot  fail  of  having  a  good  effect.  And  when  the 
drudgery  of  the  elementary  part  of  it  has  been  dispatched, 
it  is  always  found  to  be  that  exercise  in  which  the  boy  of  any 
talent  takes  most  pleasure.  In  this  light  therefore  it  acts  as 
a  stimulus  to  classical  pursuits.  There  is  also  a  technical 
exactness  in  Latin  verse,,  which  our  own  language  does  not 
possess,  which  reuders  it  more  suitable  to  a  boy  ;  to  this 
should  be  added  the  vast  command  of  words,  and  the  nice 
discriminations  of  their  meanings,  thus  acquired,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  substitute  one  for  another,  as 
the  verse  may  require,  and  the  sense  permit.  Again,  we 
know  that  education  must  not  always  look  to  the  practical 
utility  of  the  thing  learnt,  but  frequently  to  collateral  ad- 
vantages; for  where  is  the  practical  utility  of  having  studied 
a  few  books  of  Euclid  to  the  man  who  will  never  penetrate 
further  into  the  depths  of  science  ?  a  collateral  advantage 
there  is,  that  of  opening  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  demon- 
strative proof,  and  strengthening  it  by  exercise.  In  the 
same  manner  this  combination  of  dactyls  and  spondees  claims 
some  attention  as  an  exercise,  and  no  trifling  one,  of  the 
ingenuity,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  younger  student. 

There  may  be  many  points  in  public  education,  though 
-undoubtedly  superior  to  that  exercised  at  smaller  seminaries, 
open  to  objection;  we  do  not  think  the  system  of  verse- 
making  one.  M  any  of  our  most  distinguished  men  in  po- 
litical life,  are  first  rate  classical  scholars :  and  of  these  no 
few  have  distinguished  themselves  in  these  performances ; 
we  have  noticed  the  names  of  Lords  Grenville  and  YYellesley 
in  these  volumes;  on  their  political  capabilities  men  may 
differ;  they  are,  we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  excel  as 
scholars.  We  have  said  nothing,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  our 
present  purpose,  on  the  question,  whether  too  gieat  a  portion 
•f  time  is  not  employed  on  classical  education  itself.  One 
striking  indication  of  the  benefit  of  the  existing  system  must 
occasionally  occur   to  all.     At   no  period  has  classical  in- 
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itraction  been  so  much  encouraged  as  the  present  ;  Tor  at  no 
period  have  public  places  or  education  been  so  inuoli  fre- 
quented ;  and  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  litis,  we  can 
instance  no  time  in  our  history,  when  the  English  gentleman 
stood  so  high  for  mental  attainments,  as  lie  now  does.  Li- 
berality of  manner  and  of  character  lunrj  arise  from  our 
nature,  from  our  constitution;  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
must,  arise  from  education.  [\\  our  distant  provinces,  the 
fox-hunting  squire  has  mostly  given  place  to  the  well  informed 
gentleman,  and  a  good  collection  of  books  embellish  those 
shelves,  which  half  a  century  since,  were  the  receptacle  only 
of  the  wile's  books  of  cookery.  Many  no  doubt  are  the 
shades  of  difference  and  degree  in  this  improvement,  in 
various  places ;  the  general  existence  of  it  is  certain. 


Ait t.  IX.  —  Family  Pride,  and  bumble    Merit,  a    Xovef, 
founded  on     Facts,   and  fuirt/u   taken  J  rum   the    iWnr/t. 

By  E.  Senate,  M.  D.  3  vols.     Loudon,  Sherwood,  isny. 
Price  18s. 

DOCTOR  SENATE  obligingly  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  want  of  practice  in  bit  medical 
profession  for  the  present  delectable  morsel,  and  hopes  that 

lie  may  be  forgiven  for  '  relaxing  from  severer  studies,  and 
deviating  from  the  usual  routine  of  medical  authorship,'  "by 
Commencing  novel  writer,  in  which  respectable  characler  the 
doctor  makes  his  debut  with  *  Family  Pride  and  Humble 
Merit '  in  his  hand. 

The  doctor,  who  appears  extremely  will  satisfied  with  his 
own  ingenuity,  insists  that  the  moral  which  this  novel  coir, 
is  unexceptionable.  From  this  however  we  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  the  doctor;  and,  however  astonishing  this  may 
appear  to  the  doctor's  ajl-wise  head,  we  do  not  despair  of 
pointing  out  such  passages  as  are  the  very  reverse  of  moral, 
and  not  at  all  calculated  to  befriend  the  cause  of  virtue  or 
of  modesty. 

The  mxt  circumstance,  which  we  are  obliged  to  notice,  is 
the  very  stale  and  unworthy  piece  of  pomposity  of  which  tl*e 
doctor  is  guilty,  along  with  many  of  his  cotemporary  book- 
making  fraternity,  in  announcing  a  paltry  and  stupid  perform- 
ance, usjounded  on  facts,  and  partly  taken  from  the  French. 
We  cannot  compliment  the  doctor  on  this  clumsy  piece  of 
finesse  ;  for  it  is  notorious  to  every  one,  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  wailing  through  his  three   dull  and  uninteresting  volumes, 
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that  the  doctor  has  made  up  his  novel,  as  he  styles  it,  out  of 
the  old  newspapers  which  give  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  different  factions  which  disgraced  the  French  re- 
volution. The  doctor  has  rummaged  these  said  papers,  and 
made  a  tedious  and  deformed  patchwork  of  events,  which 
were  revolting  to  the  mind  when  they  occurred,, and  are  now 
almost  buried  in  oblivion.  The  detail  of  them,  as  they  are 
brought  forward  in  making  out  this  book  called  (  Family 
Pride,'  is  vapid  and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme. 

When  the  doctor  says  that  this  precious  production  is 
partly  taken  from  the  French,  we  see  no  great  objection  to 
his  owning  that  it  is  all  French ;  for  the  scenes  are  French, 
the  characters  French,  and  the  incidents  French.  However 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  good  doctor  for  a  trifle,  though 
we  cannot  accord  him  much  good  will  for  imposing  so  irk- 
some a  task  on  us  as  that  of  analysing  a  performance,  in  which 
the  story  is  so  confused,  the  style  so  lifeless  and  formal,  the 
dialogues  so  quaint  and  disgusting,  so  totally  unworthy  a  man 
of  common  education,  or  of  one  who  had  been  used  to  gen- 
teel life,  and  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  good  com- 
pany. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  story, 
though  we  assure  our  readers  that  this  will  by  no  means  be 
an  easy  task,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discovering  any 
clue  which  can  connect  it  into  any  thing  like  a  consistent  tide. 
But  we  will  do  our  best.  The  doctor  opens  his  novel  in  the 
following  manner:  *  hi  a  pleasant  valley  six  leagues  from 
Poitiers,  watered  by  a  beautiful  river/  &c.  In  the  centre  of 
this  delectable  site  an  ancient  castle  reared  its  venerable  walls. 
AVe  will  omit  the  description  of  its  architecture  with  which 
the  doctor  has  indulged  us,  and  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  like 
other  ancient  buildings,  this  castle  had  its  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, its  square  court  and  lofty  tower,  embrasures  and  loop 
holes,  and  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  &c.  The  owner  of 
this  majestic  edifice  is  the  Marquis  of  Grand  Terre,  whose 
family  consists  of  his, wife  and  two  daughters,  with  whom  he 
lives  very  happily,  allowing  for  a  little  regret  that  he  has  not  a 
son  to  inherit  his  immense  property,  as  well  as  his  family 
pride.  The  eldest  of  his  daughters  is  called  Constauce, 
whose  person  is  thus  described  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

*  In  forming  her  nature  had  been  extremely  liberal  of  her  fa- 
vours; she  was  tall  aod  majestic,  and  possessed  of  a  captivating 
and  exquisitely  proportioned  person  ;  large  brilliant  black  eyes, 
white  teeth,  and  beautiful  vermilion  lips,  around  which  a  sweetly 
bewitching  smile  constantly  played.  Her  long  flaxen  hair  waved 
in  luxuriant  tresses  over  the  most  delicately  formed  neck  and 
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bosom  imagination  could  depict,  nnd  her  tout  ensemble  bespoke 
candour  and  amiability  of  disposition  by  which  she  was  pre- 
eminently characterized.' 

So  much  for  the  person  of  the  lady  whom  Doctor  Senate 
has  chosen  for  his  heroine;  though  we  must  own  that  we 
cannot  reconcile  large  black  eyes  with  flaxen  hair  as  the  most 
beautiful  combination.  But  as  beauty  is  a  mutter  of  taste, 
and  tastes  are  diverse,  we  will  allow  the  doctor  his  predilection 
for  black  eyes  and  white  flaxen  hair.  The  father  of  this 
black  eyed  and  flaxen  Jiair'd  nymph  had  educated  her  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  have  done  a  son,  had  accustomed 
her  to  ride  out  on  horseback  with  him,  to  hunt  and  to  shoot, 
in  all  which  accomplishments  she  excelled  prodigiously,  hi  the 
evening  we  are  told  that  she  handled  the  scis.iui  s  and  the  needle 
with  the  same  facility  and  alacrity  which  she  displayed  in  the 
morning  in  the  destruction  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  or  in  the 
chace  of  a  hare.  The  marquis  also  endeavours  to  instill  into  this 
nonpareil  of  a  daughter,  a  proper  respect  for  hereditary  rank; 
and  as  the  doctor  assures  us  that  he  was  deset -udi-d  from  tin* 
famous  Guy  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  no  wonder 
lie  should  bid  his  daughter  look  on  high  birth 

'  as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  advantages  ;  and  that  it  contained 
tho  germ  of  every  virtue  and  every  talent,  which  the  other  in- 
ferior classes  of  society  could  never  arrive  at  the  possession  of, 
but  by  mere  chance.* 

This  piece  of  advice  seems  to  be  thrown  away  on  Made- 
moiselle Constance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  It  so 
happens  that  news  is  brought  to  the  Marquis  of  Grand 
Terre  that  an  immense  boar  had  b«  m  the  forest ;  and 

all  prepare  to  chase  this  tierce  and  terrific  animal.  Constance 
of 'course  is  of  the  party;  she  vaults  into  the  saddle,  and 
places  her  fowling  piece  by  her  side,  which  is  already  atmed 
with  a  couteau  de  chasse.  The  flectness  of  her  steed  enables 
4ier  to  outstrip  her  companions  in  the  chase  ;  and  when  almost 
out  of  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the  horses,  she  finds  herself 
in  company  only  with  Monsieur  Sanglier,  who  takes  refuge 
in  a  thick  bush  impenetrable  to  the  hounds.  Constance 
places  her  fusil  to  her  shoulder,  and  wounds  the  boar,  who 
enraged  no  doubt  at  being  so  unhandsomely  treated  by  the 
fair  hands  of  a  lady,  from  whom  he  might  have  expected 
more  gentle  and  lady-like  behaviour,  springs  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  frightens  the  horse  on  which  she  is  mounted,  who 
takes  French  leave,  and  sets  oil,  on  full  gallop,  across  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest.     The  fair  Nimrod  n  unable  to 
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stop  her  hunter,  and   at  length  her  habit  getting  entangled; 
she  is  pulled  from  her  sear,  and  dragged  over  the  rugged  forest 
Midi  her  head  and  part  of  her  person  trailing  on  die  ground. 
Most  opportunely,  a   young  (and   of  cumse    handsome)  gen- 
tleman rorhes  across  the  path;  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
precious  life  saves  the  beautiful  black  eyed  and  flaxen-haired 
maid   from   destruction;  though,  as  the  doctor  tells   us,  not 
before   far  clothes  are   torn    from    her   backhand  she    makes 
much    sn<h    an  appearance    as  the   Lady     Godiva  who    so 
obligingly    favours   the    good   folks    of    Coventry,  by   riding 
through  the  city,  as  beeping  Torn  in  the  farce  says,   •  with  not 
a  rag   upon   her.'     This   gentle   youth    very    kindly   and    verv 
decently  wraps  his  coat  around  the  luckless  maid,  and  con- 
veys   her    to    his    father's   house,  who    proves  a    very   worthy 
gentleman  ;  and  though   Constance  was  much   battered  about 
the  head,  and  bled  profusely,  yet  it  seems  that  her  scull  was 
made  of  such  good  materials,  as   to  set  at  defiance  all  the 
thumps  and   bruises   she   had   received.     In  this  gentleman's 
house  every  care  is  taken  of  the  fair   invalid;  and  the  young 
man,  who    has   been   so   fortunate  as  to  rescue  her,  tumbles, 
as  our  readers  no  doubt  are  prepared  to  hear,  so  deeply  into 
love  with  her,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  wits.      From 
extreme  anxiety  and   apprehension,  and  alter  fidgeting  about 
all   night,  he  sinks,  poor  soul   into  a  gentle  slumber  towards 
morning,  on  bearing  a  satisfactory   account  of  his  Dulcinea* 
Here  we  will   leave   him  to  take  his  nap  out,  and  inform 
oar  readers  that  a  servant  is  sent  off  to  the  marquis  de  Grand 
Terre  as  soon  as  the  good  people  can  get  a  direction  to  in- 
form him  of  the  slate  of  the  fair  huntress.     The  marquis  sets 
out  for  lieaupic,   and   is  attacked  by  jobbers  in  the   forest. 
However  he  manages  to  shoot  two,  and  run-  a  third   through 
the  body  ;  but  as  he  fears  that  he  may  be  assailed  by  others, 
he  very  wisely  hides  himself  in  a  chesnnt  tree,  where  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  starved   for  want  of  food,  and  crippled  by 
numbness  and  the  cramp.     He  is  however  at  length  rescued 
by  a  hunting  party,  though  not  before  he  discovers  the  retreat 
of  the  banditti,  who  are  assailed   by  the  military  and  officers 
of  justice,  and   rooted   ouL      The    marquis   repairs  to   the 
chateau   of  Mr.   Legrange,   the   hospitable  gentleman,   who 
affords  an  asylum  to  his  wounded  daughter.     Here  he  finds 
an  amiable  family;  but  ulasl.  they  are  not  noble,  so  that  the 
marfjdis,  though  he  is  all   gratitude  for  their  attention,  can 
only  look   on  them  as   plebeians   vile.     Constance   recovers 
slowly;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Legrange,  the  love-smitten  youth, 
whose  person    is  represented  as  modelled  from  the  iJe'vitJeie 
Apollo,  is  made  happy- by   being  able  to   be  constantly  with 
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the  lady  of  his  heart,  who  appears  to  him  the  model  from 
which  Phidias  might  have  taken  his  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Epbesian  Diana. 

.After  this,  we  need  scarcely  trouble  ourselves  to  go  farther, 
as  our  readers  will  naturally  suppose  an  ecctaircissemciit  takes 
place;  and  that  after  a  lew  love  intricacies  and  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  this  Apollo,  and  a  little  demur  on  the  part  of 
his  Diana,  all's  well  at  lust.  But  as  the  doctor  has  thought 
proper  to  sound  his  trumpet  on  the  une.iceptiuliuhlc  morality 
of  his  performance,  we  are  compelled  to  proceed  a  little 
farther. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  Frederick,  who  is  the  < 
stant  companion  of  Consume  in  all  her  walks  and  leisure 
hours,  avows  his  love,  and  though  the  lady  returns  his  passion, 
she  thinks  it  necessary  to  repulse  him,  '  with  an  air  of  assumed 
firmness.'  The  love-sick  youth  exclaims  that  '  he  is  tmdout 
for  ever,  and  that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  die.'  Con- 
stance, however,  not  seeiHg  the  necessity  of  thai,  tells  him, 
she  had  rather  he  would  not  die  ;  and,  of  course,  like  a  well 
bred  gentleman,  he  continues  to  live. 

Another  interview  in  their  favourite  and  convenient  arbour, 
makes  Mr.  Frederick  happy,  by  Constance  telling  him  wiib 
very  little  preface  that  he  may  be  satisfied,  for  that  she  loves 
him.  At  the  same  time  she  apprizes  him  that  be  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  her  father,  whose-  h<  reditary  prejudices  are  not 
to  be  surmounted;  but  that  time  and  prudence  mas  bri 
affairs  about  to  their  wishes.  So  far,  SO  well  ;  but  the  lady 
thinks  it  necessary  to  prescribe  certain  rules  to  her  lover, 
which  we  are  persuaded  would  never  enter  the  mind  of  a 
modest  woman  ;  and  shows,  however  highly  the  doctor  may 
appreciate  the  morality  of  his  story,  that  the  mind  of  Con- 
stance is  not  quite  so  pure  as  might  have  been  formed. 
•  Whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  communicate  with  each  other/ 
I  she,  'you  must  engage  never  to  forget  that  the  most 
upulous  decency  must  preside.1  She  solemnly  pled.:.' 
herself  to  become  his  wife  and  no  one's  else  :  and, 

«  impelled  by  an  involuntary  movement,  she  leaned  towards  him. 
and  taking  his  head  between  her  hands  impressed  a  ki->>  on  hi* 
forehead.  This  kiss  had  nearly  led  to  dangerous  consequence.?, 
when,  luckily,  the  voice  of  Clara  at  a  short  distance  recalled 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  some  degree  abated  the  ferment  ot 
their  senses.' 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  doctor's  love-scenes  ;  the  next 
which  we  will  select,  may  serve  a*  a  further  proof  of  thai 
morality,  which  constitute  lector's    boast.     Frederick 
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Legrange  is  made  a  commandant  of  the  republican  forces  of 
a  certain  district, and  lias  some  opportunity  of  assisting  the  mar- 
quis and  his  family  in  many  awkward  circumstances  of  danger 
and  distress,  as  the  marmiis  is  of  course  a  firm  loyalist.  Then 
follow  dull  details  of  military  movements,  imprisonments, 
dungeons,  subterraneous  caverns,  tiring  of  cannon,  seizing  of 
prisoners,  and  scampering  ahout  the  country,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  &c.  &c.  The  doctor,  who  is  so  anxious  on  the 
score  of  his  morality,  is  not  content  with  giving  us  a  distant 
hint  of  the  outrages  of  the  atrocious  Currier,  and  of  his 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  females  who  fell  into  his  power, 
but  he  very  plainly  proceeds  to  describe  certain  scenes  of 
brutal  violence,  which,  in  our  old  fashioned  ideas,  instead  of 
publishing,  we  should  most  scrupulously  have  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  our  daughters.  However  we  suppo'se  that  this  grave 
doctor  of  medicine  understands  these  things  better  than  we 
do. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  lovers,  who,  after  various 
troubles  brought  on  by  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and 
the  ravages  of  war,  meet  again  at  lost;  and  one  of  the 
doctor's  mora!  scenes  takes  place.  The  lovers  had  strolled 
into  a  delightful  orchard,  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
*  A  line  green  turf  watered  by  a  rivulet,'  ike. 

*  The  lovers  were  in  raptures  with  this  delicious  spot ;  they 
seated  themselves  beside  each  other,  and  gave  free  scope  to  their 
mutual  effusions  of  tenderness  and  love.  By  imperceptible  de- 
grees, their  conversation  become  more  intcrtating,  and  their 
caresses  more  ardent,  till  at  length  Frederick  ceased  to  remember 
his  promises,   (of  be/iaiii/g  tcit/i  decency),  and  as  for  Constance,, 

u  Her  wishing  bosom  heaves 

With  palpitations  wild  ;  kind  tumults  seize 

Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love  !" 

.  *  In  a  moment  the  illusion  of  their  senses  was  dissipated,  and 
the  fair  one  had  nothing  but  tears  to  bestow,  on  reflecting  on  the 
event  which  had  taken  place.  How  wretched  am  I !  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  agony  ;  and  you,  Frederick,  is  it  this  con- 
duct I  ought  to  have  expected  from  you  ?  As  the  reward  of  my 
love  and  confidence  you  have  ruined  me,  &c.  Frederick  con- 
sidered himself  at.  the  summit  of  earthly  bliss ;  he  had  gathered 
the  fruits  of  his  constancy,  and  thought  himself  amply  rewarfled, 
&c.  &c. 

However  Constance  soon  comforts  herself  for  this  very 
moral  conduct.  Frederick,  who  is  now  a  general  in  the  re- 
publican service,  leaves  her ;  and  after  being  proscribed  and 
LunlRl  about  from  pillar  to  post,  he  at  length  rescues  th* 
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marchioness  and  her  daughters  from  a  horrible  dungeon  iuto 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  wretches  who  were  in 
power.  He  restores  them  to  liberty;  as  he  is  again  in  in.  in 
with  government.  Another  of  the  doctor's  '  moral  scev.es ' 
ensues,  in  which  Constance  informs  him  that  she  has  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son,  the  fruit  of  the  orchard  scene.  The 
black-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  lady  is  then  made  his  wife. 
The  marquis,  whose  hereditary  prejudices  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  union,  dies  one  day ;  and  all  ends  in  riches  and 
happiness.  Such  are  the  heads  of  the  doctor's  moral  novel. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  compilation  very  ill  put  together,  very 
dull,  very  vulgar,  without  any  indemnifying  portion  ofspright- 
liness  or  wit.  We  can  make  no  extract  that  will  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  stupidity,  and  none  that  will  do  the 
doctor  any  credit  in  point  of  composition. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  10.  —  Reflection*  on  the  shortness  of  Time  ;  a  Sermon,  suggested 
by  the  general  Mourning  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia, 
and  delivered  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Hath,  on  Sunday,  No*.  11,  1810. 
London,  Rmngton,  1810.  8vu.  Is.  6d. 

THIS  is  an  edifying  sermon,  on  which  those  moral  considera- 
tions which  are  suggested  by  the  fragility  of  human  life,  am 
feelingly  expressed  and  practically  enforced.  Dr.  Gardiner  has 
not  profaned  the  pulpit  by  any  fulsome  adulation  on  the  oV* 
ceased  princess;  by  whose  untimely  death  this  discourse  wai 
occasioned,  and  whose  many  virtues,  are  a  proper  topic  of  eulogy 
in  any  place  but  in  the  sanctuary.  There,  we  never  wi-li  to 
hear  the  praises  of  any  mortal  sounded  in  our  ears.  In  that 
place,  we  regard  kings  and  queens  only  as  dust  and  ashes,  a* 
well  as  the  most  humble  of  their  subjects. 

Art.  11. — A  Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  D.eath  of  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Barnes,  preached  at  Cross  Street  Meeting  House,  in  Manchester, 
on  Sunday,  }$th  July,  1810.  By  John  Fates.  London.  Johnson 
1810.  2S.  r 

THE  life  of  Dr.  Barnes  combined  great  mental  activity  with 
great  moral  usefulness.  Few  men  have  showed  more  unremitting 
attention  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.     He  was  learned 
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temperate,  beneficent.,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  andi 
zealous  in  the  practice  of  charity.  As  a  religious  teacher,  he 
excelled  in  making  devout  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  and  in  convincing  them  that  genuine  happiness  was 
to  be  found  only  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  spirit  of  piety, 
which  warmed  his  affections,  and  exalted  his  thoughts,  was  ma- 
nifested not  only  in  his  religious  discourses,  but  in  the  ordinary 
actions  and  general  habits  of  his  life.  Mr.  Yates  has  not  more 
than  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  present  discourse  ;  he 
has  been  guilty  of  no  deviations  from  truth,  but  ha*  described 
him  as  he  was,  and  noted  with  impartial  discrimination  not  only 
the  resplendent  traits  of  his  character,  but  those  small  and  venial 
defects,  which,  where  there  was  so  large  a  portion  of  worth,  could 
cause  no  sensible  diminution  of  merit  in  the  general  estimate 
of  human  conduct.  Mr.  Yates  has  made  many  just  reflection* 
in  this  funeral  discourse  ;  he  has  forcibly  shewn  the  solace  and 
the  instruction  which  are  to  be  derived  even  from  what  are  com- 
monly thought  the  untimely  ends  of  the  wise  and  good. 

'  It  pleases  God  often  to  take  men  of  distinguished  characters 
out  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness  and  honours ; 
and  thusyice  is- checked  in  her  secret  plans  for  stealing  the  fruits 
of  virtue,  and  the  "  wisdom  of  the  world"  is  shewn  to  be 
"  foolishness  with  God."  Those  who  are  but  infants  in  the 
moral  world  must  indeed  be  attracted  by  the  present  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  God  gives  a  sufficient  portion  of  these  rewards  to 
win  the  hearts  of  those  who  cannot  look  far  into  futurity.  But 
as  we  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  goodness,  we  become  fitted 
for  more  profound  views  of  the  ways  of  providence  ;  and  in  the 
deaths  of  great  and  good  men  we  perceive  that  the  riches,  the 
honours,  and  pleasures,  which  even  the  most  favoured  children 
of  God  obtain,  are  of  short  duration,  and  that  none  of  the  ef- 
fects of  virtuous  actions  are  of  a  durable  nature,  but  those  which 
are  wrought  upon  the  mind. 

*  It  is  by  the  death  of  great  and  good  men  in  the  vigour  of 
their  faculties  and  the  height  of  their  enjoyments,  that  God 
afibrds  the  world  the  only  complete  means  of  seeing  the  forma- 
tion, the  improvement,  and  the  finishing  of  moral  character. 
When  we  have  observed  the  influence  which  christian  principles 
inculcated  in  early  life  have  had  in  forming  those  dispositions 
and  habits  which  have  placed  a  man  amongst  the  first  of  his 
species ;  and,  after  having  attended  to  their  precious  fruits  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  are  then  called  to  witness  their 
power  in  producing  the  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  divine 
'  will  amidst  the  pains  of  sickness  and  the  presages  of  death,  we 
become  convinced  of  their  inestimable  value.  When  a  man 
dies  in  extreme  old  age,  even  in  the  most  interesting  and  digni- 
fied manner,  those  who  behold  him,  not  having  seen  the  cha- 
racter formed,  cannot  be  competent  judges  how  far  the  compo- 
*»re  and.  serenity  manifested  at  death  are  the  result  of  religious 
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principle,  or  of  blunted  feeling  ;  and  they  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  feast  of  life  with  contentment  whose 
appetite  is  sated.  But  when  a  great  and  good  man  is  taken 
away  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  his  heart  can  wish,  at  a 
time  when  he  is  surrounded  with  kind  relatives  and  faithful 
friends,  when  at  every  step  which  he  lakes  he  meets  the  eye  of 
tome  one  who  smiles  upon  him  with  gratitude  and  delight,  and 
yet  he  receives  the  summons  to  depart,  not  only  with  submission, 
kut  with  hope  and  joy,  then  he  finishes,  his  course  with  decent 
triumph,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  hap- 
piest effects  upon  all  beholders.' 

Art.  12. — A  Scriptural  Education  the  Glory  of  England;  being  a 
Defence  of  the  Lancastrian  pLn  of  Education,  and  the  Bible  Society, 
tn  unsucr  to  the  late  Publication*  of  the  Rct.  C.  Daubeny,  Arch' 
deacon  of  Sururn,  the  Per.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  spry,  $c. 
4c     By  Joseph  Fox.     London,  Black,  &c.  1810.  8vo.  pp.  81. 

Art.  13* — A  Letter  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  particularly  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  LL.  B.  Arthdeucon  of 
Sarum,  occasioned  In/  the  Attack  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Edw 
cation,  contained  in  his  Sermon  preached  before  than  on  June  1,  1809. 
By  a  Barrister  ut  Luw.     Londuii,  Muwman,   1810.  8vo.  pp.  2S. 

THOSE  who  object  to  the  Lancastrian  system  of  education, 
mn<t  think  that  knowledge  is  a  commodity,  which  may  become' 
too  general,  and  be  had  too  cheap.  They  wish  therefore  to 
preserve  the  monopoly ;  and  to  render  mental  instruction  inac- 
cessible to  the  lower  rank*  of  society.  These  gentlemen  would 
willingly  draw  us  back  beyond  the  line  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, at  which  our  ancestors  stood  before  the  reformation* 
They  imagine,  like  Alexander  the  copper-smith,  that  the  emo- 
luments of  their  calling  will  be  in  danger  if  the  old  mummery 
of  idolatrous  worship  be  relinquished  for  a  more  rational  and 
christian  scheme,  and  the  people  are  instructed  as  well  as  the 
priest. 

If  vice  be  an  evil,  ignorance  cannot  be  a  good;  for  all  vice 
may  ultimately  he  resolved  into  ignorance.  Virtue  in  theory  is 
the  knowledge  of  duty  enlightening  the  mind  ;  virtue  in  practice 
is  the  same  knowledge  influencing  the  conduct.  Man,  as  an 
accountable  being,  cannot  be  said  to  act  virtuously,  when 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  his  duty  is;  for  virtue  con- 
sists not  in  mechanical  compulsion,  or  blind  propensity,  but  in 
intentional  agency.  A  man  may  know  the  right  way,  and  yet 
from  the  impulse  of  passion  may  occasionally  take  the  wrong; 
but  the  tendency  of  moral  knowledge"  always*  is  to  give  the  most 
correct  notions  of  interest,  and  to  make  duty  the  rule  of  life. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  expected  to  act  agreeably  to  a  rule, 
where  he  does  not  know  the  rule  ?  The  object  of  the  Lancas- 
trian scheme  of  education,  is  not  to  make  all  men  and  womea 
philosopher?,  hut  to  diffuse  such  a  degree  of  moral  illumination 
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among  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  as  must  tend  to  elevate  them 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  as  rational  beings,  and  to  make  them' 
see  and  feel  with  more  clearness  and  force  than  they  otherwise 
could,  the  strict  agreement  which  there  is  between  their  duty 
and  their  interest.  In  proportion  as  the  Lancastrian  scheme  is 
extended,  the  great  virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  and  mutual  be- 
AeVolence,  will  be  more  general  in  the  lowest  states  of  life.  Our 
peasants  and  mechanics,  our  domestic  and  other  servants,  will 
become  a  more  sober,  industrious,  tractable,  and  in  every  respect 
improved  race  of  beings.  Civilization,  which,  if  analysed  into 
its  various  particulars,  will  be  found  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
will  be  raised  to  a  higher  and  more  equable  scale  through  the 
several  gradations  of  "society;  and,  though  there  may  be  less- 
Craft  and  mystery  in  religions  systems,  there  will  be  more  real 
piety  and  devotion,  more  tolerance  and  good  will  among  reli- 
gionists of  every  denomination. 

If  the  present  condition  of  human  society  be  susceptible  of 
any  great  and  general  amelioration,  that  amelioration  can  be 
produced  by  nothing  but  the  principle  of  education,  rendered 
so  universal  and  efficacious,  that  no  one  individual  in  the   com- 
munity   shall  be  left  totally  destitute  of  instiuction.      Such  a 
scheme  of  education  would,  both  from  the  expense  and  the  la- 
bour, have  been  impossible,  if  Mr.  Lancaster  had  not  formed  a 
plan,  by  which  both   the   labour  and  the   expense  might  be 
abridged  to  a  great  and  indefinite  degree,  so  that  its  benefits  may 
be  dispersed  with  the  utmost  facility  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  empire,  and  communicated  to  every  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity.    That  a  system,  so  infinitely  salutary,  and  promising  such 
glorious  results,  should  be  attacked  by  narrow-minded  bigots, 
need   excite  little  astonishment;  but  that  a  man    of  so  much 
learning   and  urbanity,  as  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Sarum, 
should  make  it  the  object  of  violent,  coarse,  and  illiberal  in- 
vective, did  both  impress  us  with  surprise,  and  affect  us  with 
regret.     One  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  Daubeny   has  brought 
agam9t  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  education,  is,  that  it '  :s  calculated 
to  answer  no  one  purpose  so  much  as  that  of  amalgamating  the 
great  body  of  the  people  into  one  great  deistical  compound/ 
This  kind  of  invective  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Komish  priests. 
of  a  darker  age   uttered   against   the   attempts  of  Luther   and 
others,  to  render  the  scriptures  more  generally  understood.     If 
the  benefits  of  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  education,  which  consist 
in  rendering  moral  knowledge  moie  general,  and  truth,  honesty, 
and  other  virtues  more  prevalent,  form  the  cumpound  of  deism, 
we  would  beg  to  ask  what  are  the  particulars  which,  in  the  mind 
of  the  archdeacon,  make  the  '  compound'  of  Christianity? 

Both  Mr.  Fox  and  the  '  barrister  at  lavv,'  have  made  som$ 
very  pertinent  and  pointed  remarks  on  the  attack  of  Mr.  Daubeny 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  education.  Mr.  Fox  has  entered 
more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  exposed  the  calumnies  ef 
other  writers,  besides  those  of  the  archdeacon. 
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POLITICS. 

.Art.  Id. — An  Account  of  so'r.e  recent  Transactions  in  tkt  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone;  with  a  Jac  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Afrtctn 
By  John,  Grant,  late  Member  of  the  Council  in  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Lcuit.  Tu  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  containing  OJfi:iat 
and  other  Papers.  Loudon,  lttlu  :  Pnuted  lor  the  Author.  No 
Bookseller's    name. 

Ml!.   GRANT  informs  us,  that  in    December,   180S,  b< 
nominated   to    the   office  of  third  member  in  council   in    the 
colony   of  Sierra  Leone.     Owing  to  ctrcuimtaheesj  which  it  is 
needle  iif,  Mr.  Grant  did  not  arrivc.at  th°  place  of  his 

destination  till  the  l6*th  of  February,  IS  10,  when  he  found 
Commodore  Columbine  in  possession  of  the  government.  On 
his  application  to  take  the  usual  oaths,  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
functions  of  his  offi  Irant  found  some  unexpected   ob- 

stacles to  the  recognition  'ointment  to  a  seat  in  council. 

Mr.  Grant  had  now  no  resource  but  to  write  home  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  transmission  of  some  document  to  support 
bis  claims.  But  before  time  had  elapsed  fur  the  arrival  of 
any  such  document^  Mr.  Grant  was  condemned  to  be  sent 
to  England  on  a  charge,  but  a  groundless  one,  a>  be  asserts,  of 
a  treasonable   design  to  usurp  nent  of  the  colony- 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Grant  informs  us,  thai  he  laid  all 
the  particulars  of  the  caae  before  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  n  cretacy 
of  state  for  the  colonial  department.  He  also  tells  us,  that  he  re- 
quested several  of  the  gentlemen,  who  bad  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  his  appointment,  among  whom  we  find  the  name  o'f 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  assist  in  procuring  '  an  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  his  extraordinary  story.'  Some  time  after  this,  he 
received  official  information,  that  bis  return  to  Sierra  Leone  was 
*  not  deemed  expedient  for  the  public  service,'  and  that  he  '  was 
not  to  expect  any  redress.'  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Grant's  case,  as  stated  by  himself,  on  which  it  would  ill  becomp 
us  to  offer  any  opinion,  till  we  have  heard  what  there  is  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side. 

The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  was  established  in  the  year 
J 788,  with  the  humane  and  laudable  design  of  making  the  new 
colony  a  focus  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  from  which  the 
salutary  light  might  be  communicated  to  the  contiguous,  as  well 
as  more  distant  parts  of  the  African  continent.  But  the  scheme 
seems  to  have  failed  rather  than  from  want  of  good  sense  and 
cool  discrimination,  than  from  that  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its 
patrons,  or  of  funds  to  carry  it  intoexecution.  The  agents,  who 
were  employed  by  the  company,  appear  to  have  been  too  gene- 
rally selected  from  a  class  of  religionists,  who  are  always  more 
eager  in  disseminating  confessions  of  faith  than  in  teaching  the 
'  arts  of  civilized  life.     Instead  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
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neighbouring  chiefs  by  a  mild  and  liberal  policy,  they  seem  l» 
have  shocked  their  prejudices  and  excited  their  animosityjby  their 
proselyting  indiscretion.  The  government  of  Sierra  Leone  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  company  for  twenty  years,  when  it 
-was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1 808.  '  The  settlers  at  this  hour,* 
are  said  to  '  depend  on  imported  produce  for  the  whole  wf  their 
subsistence.'  The  whole  produce  of  the  colony  is  asserted  to  con- 
sist of  '  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  coffee  and  a.  few  common 
vegetable  rcols,'  The  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades  is  con- 
fined to  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  few  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable.' '  The  inhabitants  have  made  no  progress  in  any  valuable 
pursuit.'  But  can  all  this,  or  more  than  this  excite  any  astonish- 
ment when  we  are  informed,  that  the  great  work  of  civilization 
is  postponed  to  the  mystery   of  Methodism  ? 

Art.  15-r-  Miscellaneous  Observations  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Empire,  with 
Annotations  on  Steam  Engines;  and  Remarks  on  the  Distillation  of 
Spirits,  commonly  called  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskies,  analyzed  and  com' 
pared  with  illicit  Distillation  of  Whiskey ;  containing  a  Dialogue  between 
{he  Emperor  Buonaparte  and  the  Author,  concluding  with  Remarks  to 
prevent  Forgeries  on  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  Public  in  general.  By  Arthur  Balbernie,  jun. 
London,  Johnson,  Cheapside,    8vo.  pp.117. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Balbernie  writes  any  more  'observations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  empire,'  we  would  advise  him  to  put  himself 
under  the  salutary  discipline  of  some  of  the  physicians  in  St. 
Luke's. 


rt.  16. — An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Tomlinson, 
Esq.  a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Navy,  6fC  4'C-  fyc,    London,  Baldwin, 


Art 
Ei 
1810, 

CAPTAIN  TOMLINSON  was  accused  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  navy  of  being  a  party  concerned  in  a  fraudulent  overcharge 
on  the  government  with  respect  to  some  repairs  for  the  ship 
Pelter,  which  were  performed  in  the  year  1795.  The  accounts  had 
been  audited  in  the  usual  way,  fourteen  years  before  the  present 
prosecution ;  but  one  of  the  vouchers  to  a  blacksmith's  bill  was 
supposed  to  he  forged.  Captain  T.  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 
Bailey  Session  in  July,  1810,  but  the  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Le 
Blanc),  saw  no  cause  of  action,  and  dismissed  the  prosecution. 
The  present  pamphlet  is  written  wrth  a  view  of  detailing  the 
particular  hardships  which  Captain  Tomlinson  has  experienced, 
and  of  vindicating  his  character  from  the  aspersions  which  it  has 
undergone. 

Art.  17. — Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Prevalence  of 
Vice  and  on  the  Dangerous  Effects  of  Seduction.  London,  Wilson, 
Cornhill,  1811.    12mo.  2s. 

FROM  the  style  in   which  this  work  is  written,  we  have  p« 
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doubt  of  the  humane  feelings  and  the  good  intentions  of  the 
writer ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the  evils  which  he  deplores, 
are  likely  to  be  remedied  by  the  menace  or  the  vigour  of  legis- 
lative interference.  The  history  of  all  countries  and  all  ages 
wjll  prove  that  vice  is  not  diminished  by  the  multiplication  of 
laws;  and  that  the  severity  of  the  statute  usually  prevents  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment.  A  penal  code  which  is  written 
in  blood,  soon  becomes  a  nullity.  The  sensibility  of  the  people 
defeats  the  indiscriminate  cruelty  of  the  legislator.  There  are 
many  questions  of  morality,  which  are  best  left  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  operating  in  the  diversified  intercourse  of 
social  life  ;  and  in  which  the  legislature  can  seldom  interpose  its 
prohibitions  or  penalties,  without  aggravating  the  calamity. 

TOE  TRY. 

Art.  1R. — The  Genius  of  the  Hhmet,  a   Lyrical  Poem,  in  Two  Parti. 
By    Thomas   Love  PeacocJc.     Loudon,  lloulhatn,    ltflu,  price 7s. 

MR.  PEAC'OCK's  muse  has  taken  a  wide  range  and  journeys 
over  desert  sands,  Afric's  bnrning  clime,  Egypt's  fruitful  plains, 
and  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  sing  the  several  orna- 
ments of  its  rivers,  and  the  scenery  which  they  pa*.-,  through  ; 
and  though  he  allows  their  various  beaut  w-,  he  can  find  none  to 
compare  with  Father  Thames  for  the  tranquil  attraction  <u  his 
stream  or  the  lovely  smiles  of  Runymeade,  Twickenham  mea- 
dows, Richmond  banks,  Windsor,  Cooper's  Hill.Oodstow,  &c.&c. 
Mr.  Love  Peacock  seems  to  feel  with  much  complacency  that 
Thames  and  its  banks  are  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war 
and  desolation,  and  that  it  bears  on  its  waves  the  rich  produce 
of  various  clinics  which  are  wafted  to  this  happy  isle,  Mr.  P, 
tells  us,  that   whilst 

1  The  embridled  north  triumphant  roars. 
Thy  stream  scarce  ripples  in  the  breeze, 
That  bends  the  willows  on  thy  shores: 
And  thus,  while  war  o'er  Europe  flings 
Destruction  from  his  crimson  wings; 
While  Danube  rolls,  with  blood  defiled, 
And  starts  to  hear,  on  echoes  wild, 

The  battle-clangors  ring; 
Thy  pure  waves  wash  a  stainless  soil.' 

All  this  is  very  true;  and  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  very 
happy.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  being  so  far  removed  from 
the  horrors  of  deadly  strife.  Mr.  Peacock  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  points  out  their  dis- 
tinguishing beauties  in  some  pretty  lines,  particularly  that  part 
which  will  he  ever  dear  to  the  admirers  of  Pope.    The  author 
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laments,  as  every  body  of  taste  and  feeling   must  lament  the 
shameful  folly  of  destroying  his  sweet  retirement. 

'  Now  open  Twitnam's  classic  shores, 
Where  yet  the  moral  muse  deplores 

Her  Pope's  unrivalled  lay  : 
Unmov'd  by  wealth,  unaw'd  by  state, 
He  held  to  scorn  the  little  great, 

And  taught  lif'es  better  way. 
Though  tasteless  folly's  impious  hand 
Has  wreck'd  the  scenes  his  genius  plann'd; 
Though  low  his  fairy  grot  is  laid, 
And  lost  his  willow's  pensive  shade; 
Yet  shall  the  ever-murmuring  stream, 
That  lapt  his  soul  in  fancy's  dream, 
Its  vales  with  verdure  cease  to  crown, 
Ere  fade  one  ray  of  his  renown. 

The  gothic  and  tasteless  mind  of  the  present  possessor  of  the 
site  of  Pope's  villa,  will  be  execrated  by  posterity.  Who  indeed 
can  speak  a  word  in  extenuation  of  such  sacriligious  violence  ? 

Mr.  Love  Peacock  displays  his  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
different  rivers  in  the  universe ;  but  neither  the  Tago's  golden 
river,  the  wildly-falling  Alpheus,  the  rapid  maze  of  Tigris,  the 
swift  Euphrates,  nor  the  giant-stream  of  the  Mississippi,  can  in 
Mr.  Peacock's  mind  vie  with  the  silver  Thames.  We  extract  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  the  peaceful  beauties  in  which  the 
author  delights,  and  as  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  poem. 

'  The  field,  where  herds  unnumber'd  rove 
The  laurell'd  path,  the  beechen  grove, 
The  oak.  in  lonely  grandeur  free, 
Lord  of  the  forest  and  the  sea; 
The  spreading  plain,  the  cultur'd  hill, 
The  tranquj]  cot,  the  restless  mill, 
The  lonely  hamlet,  calm  and  still; 
The  village-spire,  the  busy  town, 
The  shelving  bank,  the  rising  down, 
The  fisher's  boat,  the  peasant's  home, 
The  woodland  seat,  the  regal  dome, 
In.  quick  succession  rise  to  charm 
The  mind  with  virtuous  feelings  warm, 
Till,  where  thy  wid'ning  current  glides 
To  mingh  with  the  turbid  tides, 
Thy  spacious  breast  displays  uhfurl'd 
The  ensigns  of  the  assembled  world/ 

Here  we  must  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  his 
Genius  of  the  Thames,  which,  though  not  altogether  without 
merit,  is  very  deficient  in  spirit  and  interest. 
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Art.    19. — The  Poetical  Class  Book;  or,  Rending  Lessons  for  every 

Day  in  the  Year,  selected  from  the  most  popular  English  Ports,  ancient 
'    and  modern,  for   the  use   of  Schools.     By    William   Frederic   My  Hits, 
Author  of  the  Junior  Ctass  Book,  and  School  Dictionary  of  the  Englisk 
Language.     London,  Godwin,  1810. 

Art.  20.  —  The  First  Book  of  Poetry  for  the  use  of  Schools,  intended  at 
Rinding  lessons  for  the  Younger  Classes.  By  \Y.  F.  MyUus,  zvith 
Tico   Engravings,  London,  Godwin,  1811,  price  Ds. 

THE  above  are  very  judicious  and  pretty  selections  for  young 
people.  Mr.  Mylius  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  juvenile  friends, 
thtir  parents,  and  guardians,  for  thus  extracting  and  blending 
the  agreeable  witli  the  instructive. 

Art.  21.—  The  Penitentiary;  or,  The  Baft  Us  of  Pentonville,  a  Mock- 
Heroic  Poem      London,  Hatciiani,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

THE  preface  to  this  trifle  contains  some  keenness  of  remark, 
but  the  verse  cannot  be  commended  for  its  wit  or  sprightlinc$8, 

NOVELS. 

Art.  22. — Edrcyand  F.lgiva,  nn  Historial  "Romance  of  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury,  4  vols.  By  John  Agg,  Author  of  "Mac  Vermont,  4'C-  %c» 
London,  Chippie,  1811,    . 

IF  the  lovers  of  romance  can  find  time,  and  are  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  share  of  that  estimable  virtue,  ycleped  patience, 
they  may,  in  the  old  and  hackneyed  tale  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva, 
murder  a  few  precious  hours,  in  the  pirusal  of  the  four  volumes 
with  which  Mr.  Agg  has  thought  fit  to  favour  the  world.  The 
story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  i^  to  well  known  to  every  school  girl 
and  boy  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  the  performance,  further  than  to 
assure  the  reader  that  Mr.  Agg  has  very  faithfully  detailed  what 
every  one  knew  before  of  this  unfortunate  couple,  ami  told  us  in 
as  dull  away  as  the  subject  would  admit;  hoiv,  and  all  about  the 
insolence  of  those  very  malignant  gentlemen,  St.  Duustan  and 
Odo,  with  the  rest  of  the  unmerited  and  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
royal  pair.  Mr.  Agnf  has  taken  little  or  no  trouble  to  introduce 
such  incidents  and  characters  as  would  have  tended  to  relieve  the 
heavy  monotony  of  his  four  volumes.  What  he  has  introduced 
in  the  adventures  of  Sir  Rankin,  Elgiva's  brother,  a  wouderous 
knight,  who  makes  nothing  of  killing  half  a  dozen  desperate 
bandit's  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  taken  from  other  im- 
probable romances,  so  that  what  with  dreary  heaths,  dark  forests, 
convenient  trap-doors,  damp  cells,  heavy  chains,  murky  faces, 
seen    by  the  sjlare  of  torch  light,  draw  bridges,  and  the  whole 

JJaraphernalia  of  nonsense  and  absurdity,  with  the   captivity  of 
air  damsels  in  East  and  West  Turrets,  Mr.  Agg  has  chopped  up 
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anOmlet,  which,  if  relished  by  the  readers  of  romance,  we  must 
allow  their  palates  to  be  not  very  difficult  to  please.  The  lew 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixed,  might,  we  should  think,  have 
been  tossed  up  by  a  skilful  cook  with  the  addition  of  a  Utile 
piquant  sauce,  into  something  more  relishing  than  it  js,  parti- 
cularly when  one  pound  of.  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  is 
demanded  for  the  dish,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  neither 
good,  bad,  nor  indifferent,  but  a  mawkish  medley  of  something 
with  which  we  are  presented  over  and  over  again  till  our  stomach 
recoils  at  the  meal  set  before  us.  At  the  sight  of  an  historical 
romance,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
Ah  !  toirjours  Perdrix,  toujours  la  Reine.  Mr.  Agg  must  excuse 
us  for  plainly  telling  him  that  we  think  he  might  employ  his 
time  to  greater  advantage  in  any  other  way  than  in  driving  the 
grey  goose  quill,  or  if  the  mania  of  writing  be  so  strong  upon 
him  as  not  to  be  diverted,  he  should  make  choice  of  subject? 
more  new,  and  which  might  afford  more  scope  to  his  genius,  if  it 
liave  pleased  providence  to  endow  him  with  any,  of  which  we 
must  own  that  in  the  present  work  we  have  not  been  ahle  to 
discern  a  spark. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  23. — On  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye,  commonly  called  Weak- 
ness  of  Sight.  By  John  Stevenson,  Member  of  the.  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  fyc.     London,    Ilighlcy,    1810. 

THIS  is  a  very  judicious  treatise.  The  author  details  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  practice  in  a  brief  sensible  way 
without  any  quackery  or  ostentation.  Great  and  irreparable, 
injury  lias  often  been  done  to  the  organs  of  diseased  vision  by 
the  early,  the  intemperate,  and  indiscriminate  use  of  what  are 
called  tonic  and  astringent  applications.  Mr.  S.  has  found  most 
permanent  benefit  from  the  practice  of  depletion,  largely  and 
perseveringly  employed,  even  in  cases  where  the  general  habit 
seemed  in  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion.  The  following  are 
two  of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Stevenson  relates. 

*  A  lady  of  the  highest  respectability  consulted  me,  incon- 
sequence of  feeling  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  her 
sight.  In  spite  of  the  most  able  professional  skill,  it  had  grown 
gradually  worse,  and  was  now  become  so  distressingly  weak, 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  glare  of  a  lighted  candle,  nor 
Avithout  experiencing  considerable  uneasiness,  even  the  ordinary 
light  of  day:  symptoms  probably  induced  by  the  injurious 
practice,  to  which  she  was  much  addicted,  of  amusing  herself 
with  reading,  drawing,  and  fine  needle-work  by  candle  light. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  psorophthalmy,  nor 
any  visible  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva.  My  patient 
was  past  her  meridian,  of  a  very  delicate  frame  of  body,  and 
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her  general  health  was  greatly  impaired,  by  having  been  the 
"mother  of  a  large  family,  and  by  consequent  repeated  indis- 
positions. 

•  As  I  was  informed  that  tonics  in  various  forms,  haJ  been 
liberally,  but  altogether  uselessly  prescribed,  notwithstanding 
this  case  did  not  afford  the  most  favourable  example  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  depletion,  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  oppo- 
site, justified  the  deviation,  and  determined  me  to  give  it  a  cau- 
tious trial.  Accordingly,  I  directed  six  leeches  to  be  applied  to 
the  lower  eyelids,  a  small  dotp  <<f  calomel  at  bed-time,  and  an 
aperient  draught  the  next  morning,  to  foment  the  eyes  morning 
and  evening  with  chamomile  and  poppy-head  infusion,  as  hot  a* 
6he  could  comfortably  bear  it,  and  immediately  after  being  well 
dried,  to  apply  to  them  the  tincture  opii  initis  of  the  annexed 
formula  ;  to  use  frequently  during  the  day,  a  collyrium  of  ccru>sa 
acetata  made  warm,  to  wear  a  shade  over  the  forehead,  and  to 
adopt  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  As  her  eyes  were  dry,  I  also 
directed  the  effluvia  of  spirit  am  mon.  com.  to  be  applied  in  the 
manner  hereafter  described.  The  loss  of  blood  by  the  leeches 
though  by  no  means  considerable,  depressed  her  a  good  deal. 
And  the  following  day  she  felt  more  enfeebled  by  the  only  mo- 
derate operation  of  the  opening  medicine  ;  circumstances  clearly 
indicative  of  very  delicate  stamina.  However,  MM  had  the  gra- 
tification to  find,  that  the  eyes  were  astonishingly  relieved  by  the 
evacuations  being  then  capable  of  bearing  a  somewhat  vtrotig 
light.with  only  trilling  inconvenience. 

*  Being  tli us  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  plan,  I  directed 
the  calomel  and  draught  to  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  persist  regularly  in  the  use  of  the  oilier 
measures  above  described.  By  so  doing,  she  soon  got  rid  of  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  sight,  when  the  cure  was  completed,  by 
employing  only  the  fomentation  and  tincture,,  taking  restoratives 
occasionally  some  aperient  pills  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  soap,  and 
substituting  for  the  hefore-mentioned  sedative  collyrium,  a  lotion 
composed  of  the  zincum  vitriolatum,  &c. 

'  Another  lady,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  constitu- 
tion the  most  exquisitely  irtitable  and  delicate,  soon  afterwards 
applied  to  me  on  account  of  an  extreme  weakness  of  sight,  which 
had  existed  for  many  months,  and  had  been  brought  on  by  a 
very  close  attention  to  fine  needle-work,  and  reading  a  great  deal 
by  candle  light.  Although  I  felt  considerable  encouragement  to 
proceed  upon  the  same  plan  which  had  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  just  related,  and  under  circumstances  too  very 
similar,  yet  I  confess  I  scarcely  dared  to  adopt  it,  in  consideration 
of  her  excessively  nervous  habit  of  body.  However,  as  the  usual 
cordial  and  tonic  measures  had,  as  in  the  former  instance,  been 
already  re>orted  to  without  any  beneficial  effect,  I  at  length  ven- 
tured to  direct  only  four  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  eye-lids; 
together  with  the  remedies  above  specified.    The  depression  pro- 
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duced  by  these  gentle  means  was,  notwithstanding,  equal  to 
what  occurred  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  the  result  was  not  le93 
satisfactory.  She  assured  me  that  the  effect  of  the  leeches  was 
like  a  charm,  for  the  violent  pain,  which  she  never  failed  to  expe- 
rience on  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  was  in  a  great  degree  sub- 
dued by  this  single  application,  on  which  account  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  them.  By  the  continued  use  of  the  fomentation 
and  tincture,  night  and  morning,  the  collyrium  during  the  day. 
and  the  occasional  employment  of  aperient  pills,  every  vestige  of 
weakness  of  sight  was  in  a  short  time  wholly  removed,  when  I 
prescribed  a  tonic  lotion  for  the  eye,  and  some  bark  internally, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  relapse.  This  plan  completely  answered 
the  purpose,  as  I  learnt  many  months  afterwards,  that  she  con- 
tinued perfectly  well  in  regard  to  her  sight/ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24. — Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Vestry  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  Poor,  nf  Kensington,  respecting  a  Chapel  and 
Burial  Ground,  the  Free  School,  Property  given  for  Benevolent  Pur- 
poses, the  Parish  Poor,  and  other  Parochial  Concerns.  By  Order  »f 
the  Trustees  of  the  Poor,  for  the  information  of  the  Parishioners. 
1810.  8vo.     Not  sold. 

THIS  report  does  great  honour  to  the  vigilance,  activity,  and 
good  sense  of  the  committee  by  whom  it  was  composed.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  work  to  those  who  reside,  or  have  any  interest  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington.  We  hope  that  other  parishes  in  and 
near  the  metropolis  will  imitate  the  laudable  example,  and  pre- 
pare similar  reports  of  the  state  of  their  poor,  their  several  funds, 
charities,  &c.  &c. 

Art.  25. — Scripture  Geography,  in  Two  Parts;  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  Countries  and  Places  noticed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  With  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Remarkable  Historical  Events 
connected  with  the  Subject ;  intended  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Bible  to  Young  Persons,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  and 
illustrated  with  Maps.  By  John  Toy,  Private  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Geography.  London,  Scatchcrd,  1810,  8vo.  with 
Maps  6s. 

THIS  work  is  not  ill-adapted  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
young  persons  in  the  geography  of  the  scriptures. 

Art.  26. — A  Conspectus  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copeias, wherein  the  Virtues,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  several  Articles  and, 
Preparations  contained  in  these  Works,  are^  concisely  stated,  their  Pro- 
nunciation as  to  Quantity  is  correctly  marked,  and  a  variety  of  other 
Particulars  respecting  them  given,  calculated  more  especially  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Practitioners.  By  Robert  Graves,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Ijondon,  fyc.Src 
The  Fourth  Edition.     London,  Highley;  Callow,  1810,   12ino.  4s.  6d. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  accurate  works  of  the  kipd 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Ar.T.  27. — A  Compendium  of  the  Lazes  of'  Customs  and  Excise,  relative 
to  the  Warehousing  and  Bonding  System,  established  in  Great  Britain 
by  43.  G.  3,  Cup.  132,  and  subsequent  Statutes  iikeaise  of  the  Laws  for 
the  Importation,  Exportation,  and  Warehousing  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff] 
from  29.  C.  3,  Cap.  GO.  inclusive,  uith  Indexes.  To  which  is  added,  a 
List  of  l ht  7i  ai chousing  Posts,  distinguishing  the  several  Species  of 
Goods  allowed  to  be  warehoused  at  each  Port.  The  whole  completed  to 
the  10th  Oct.  1810.  By  Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Surveyor  of' the 
Warehouse*  in  Bristol.    London,  Asperne. 

THIS  compilation  will  be  found  of  service  to  the  commercial 
world,  as  it  condenses  much  scattered  information  in  a  small 
space  on  the  different  points  of  inquiry  connected  with  the 
system  upon  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

Art.  28. — London,  being  a  Guide  to  the  British  Capital;  containing 
an  accurate  and  succinct  Account  of  it*  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress, 
the  Increase  and  Extent  of  its  Buildings,  its  Commerce,  Curiosities, 
Exhibitions,  Amusements,  Public  Calamities,  Religious  and  Charitable 
Foundations,  Literury  Establishments,  learned  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions, $c.  &c.  Interspersed  u  it  It  n  variety  of  Original  Anecdotes, 
ttric  Biography,  Critical   h  tfC.   $c.  faithfully  ^abridged 

from  Mr.  l'<  nnant'i  London,  and  brought  down  to  the  present   Year. 
By  Jolin    Wal/is.     London,  Sherwood,  1810. 

AS  a  faithful  abridgment  of  Pennant's  London,  we  have  no 
objection  to  offer  to  the  work  before  us,  but  to  the  practice  of 
this  species  of  piracy  we  can  give  no  praise;  it  is  prejudicial  in 
its  effects  to  the  interests  of  an  original  historian,  and  injurious 
in  its  tendency  to  the  best  interests  of  literature. 

Art.  29. — A  Review  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  from  the  Western 
Department  of  England ;  comprising  Cheshire,  Flintshire,  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  North  Wiltshire,  North 
Somcrsc/shirr.  B>/  Mr.  Marshall,  Author  of  various  Works  on  Agri- 
culture, and  other  Branches  of  Natural,  Political,  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomy, whose  Surreys  and  Registers  relating  to  those  Subjects  are  the 
prototype  and  ground-work  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
London,  Longman,  1810,  8vo.  12s. 

Much  valuable  information  has  certainly  been  communicated 
to  the  public  by  the  agricultural  surveys  of  the  different  coun- 
ties which  have  been  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Marshall  is  to 
separate  this  information  from  the  superfluous  and  futile  details 
in  which  it  is  often  enveloped,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  the  public  in 
a  cheaper  and  more  accessible  form.  This  seems  a  very  laudible 
undertaking;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  experience  the  encou* 
ragement  which  it  merits.  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  merely  abridge 
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the  report  of  the  Board,  but  occasionally  criticises  the  execution, 
and  makes  the  omissions  or  errors  of  the  writers  the  object  of  liife 
animadversion.  Mr.  Marshall  has  arranged  his  work  under  such 
general  heads,  that  the  rentiers  may  readily  compare  the  dif- 
ferent agricultural  modes,  &c.  pursued  in  the  different  countries* 
mentioned  in  the  title  page. 


APPENDIX  TO  C.  R. 
The  Appendix  to  the  present  Volume  of  the  Critical 
Review,  containing  various  important  Articles  of  Foreign 
Literature,  a  Digest  of  English  Literature  for  the  last 
Four  Months,  and  an  Index  to  the  whole,  will  be  publislied 
on  the  First  of  next  Month. 
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ADDRESS  to  the  practical  Far- 
riers of  Great  Britain,  recommend- 
ing an  entire  change  of  Sytti  ni  in 
the  mode  of  cultivating  Tillage  Land, 
Ice.  8vO.  sewed,  2s. 

Alidia  and  (Julian,  or  the  Off- 
spring of  Bertha,  2  vols.  12tno.  10>. 
boards. 

All  sort'  of  lovers ;  or,  Indiscre- 
tion, Truth,  and  Perfidy,  a  Novel,  3 
vols.  12mo.  1 3s.  bds. 

Higland.  —Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  H83 
%o  the  present  time.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.  4s.  bds. 

Cromck. — lb  mains  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway  Song,  with  historical 
and  traditional  Notices  relative  to 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Peasantry,  now  first  published  by 
R  H.  Croinik,  F.A.S.  8vo.  12s. 

Coxe. — The  literary  Life  and  se- 
lect Works  of  Benjamin  Siilliusjfleet, 
several  of  which  have  never  hefore 
been  published.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 
Rector  of  Ben. ci  ton.  3  vols.  8vo. 
boards,  2L  2s.  Royal  Paper,  31.  3s. 
boards,      * 

Dalton. — A  new  System  of  Chy- 
mical  Philosophy,  Part  2.  By  John 
Daltou,  8vo.  bds.  10s.  6d. 

Desgennette. — A  Treatise  on  the 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure  of  the 
Gout;  with  Remarks  on  the  l.'Lau 
Medicinal*,  &c.  By  J.  Desgen- 
nette, C.  M.  2s.  Cd. 

Evans.  —  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Worship  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 
and  at  Leather  Lane,  Chapel,  Hol- 
boni,  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  1810,  on  the 
decease  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Amelia,  at  Windsor,  &c. 
with  an  Account  of  her  Interment. 
By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  sewed  Is.  6d. 

Fisher.— A  familiar  Treatise  on 
Asthma,  difficulty  of  Breathing, 
Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough,  con- 
taining, with  other  Information,  ex- 
plicit Directions  for  the  use  of  the 
Stramooium,    wwa^bifieU    with  other 


Herbs  for  Smoking.     By  Jame*  T. 
Fisher,  Surgeon.  Vs. 

Farrell.— Ob-iirvations  on  Opthal- 
mia,  and  its  Consequences.  By 
Charles  Fain-ll,  M.  D.  Surqer>n  to 
hn  majesty's  Force-.  8m   U.ls.  5>". 

Grant. — An  Account  of  some  re- 
cent Transactions  in  the  Colony  of 
Si' rra  Leone;  with  a  few  Observa- 
tions on  the  State  of  the  African 
Coast.  By  John  Grant,  8vo.  sewed 
3a.  (Id. 

Harrison. — Education  as  the  surest 
means  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
Crimes.     By  G.  Harrison,  8vo.  is. 

Hallaran. —  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  producing  the  extraordinary 
addition  to  the  number  of  Insane, 
together  with  extended  Observations 
on  the  line  of  Insanity.  By  William 
Saunders  Hallaran,  M.  D.  8vo.  bds. 
5«. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  1 
latnre,  on  the  prevalence  of  Vice, 
and  on  the  dangerous  effects  of  Se- 
duction. 2s. 

Haslam.  —  Illustrations  of  Mad- 
ness; exhibiting  a  singular  Case  of 
Insanity,  and  a  no  less  remarkable 
difference  in  medical  -Opinion  ;  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  Assailment, 
and  the  manner  of  working  Events  ; 
with  a  description  of  the  Tortures 
experienced  by  Bomb-bursting,  Lob- 
ster-cracking, and  lengthening  the 
Brain.  By  Jjhn  Haslam,  8vo,  bds. 
5s.  6d. 

Hardy.— Memoirs  of  the  political 
and  private  Life  of  James  CauUleld, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  &c.  By  Fran- 
cis Hardy,  Esq.  4to.  bds.  11.  lis.  od. 

Joyce. — A  familiar  Introduction  to 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  young  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Joyce,  12mo.  bds.  6s. 

Jenkins. — Observations  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Profession  and 
Trade  of  Medicine,  &c.  By  Jere- 
miah Jenkins,  Esq.  3s.  6d. 

Letter  (A)  containing  Observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  Effects  of  our 
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Paper  Currency,  and  on  the  Means 
uf  remedying  its  present,  and  pre- 
venting its  future,  Excess.  l2s. 

Mylius.— The  first  Book  of  Poetry 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  intended  as 
reading  Lessons  for  the  younger 
Classes.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  12mo. 
sheep,  3s. 

Murray. — The  power  of  Religion 
on  the  Mind.  By  Lindley  Murray, 
2  vols.  8vo.  fine  Paper,  12s. 

Mirror  (The)  of  the  Graces;  or, 
the  English  Ladies'  Costume,  &c. 
collected  by  a  Lady  of  Distinction. 
lSmo.  .f)s. 

Marratt. —  An  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Mechanics, 
in  Five  Books,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Illustrated  by  Examples.  By  W. 
Marratt,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Boston.     Royal  8vo.  bds.  plates,  16s. 

Posthumous  Fragments  of  Marga- 
ret Nicholson,  being  Poems  found 
amongst  the  Papers  of  that  noted 
Female  who  attempted  the  Life  (if 
the  King  in  17S6.     4to.  sewed,  2s.  fid. 

Proceedings  of  a  general  Court 
Martial,  held  at  Haslar  Barracks,  on 
Monday  the  17th  of  September,  for 
the  Trial  of  Captain  T.  H.  Hopper, 
2s.  6d. 

Parker. — Elfrida,  Heiress  of  Bel- 
grove.  By  Miss  Emma  Parker,  of 
Fairfield  House,  Denbighshire.  4  vols. 
T2mo.  bds.  20s. 


Specimen  of  a  new  Jest  Book,  con- 
taining interesting  and  original  Bon 
Mots,  Jens  d'Espiits,  &,<•.  Sec.  of  the 
most  celebrated  Characters.  12mo. 
bds.  2s. 

Stewart. — Genevieve  ;  or,  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Drave,  a  Poem,  with  Odes 
and  other  Poems,  chiefly  amatory 
and  descriptive.  By  John  Stewart, 
Esq.  12mo.  bds.  9s. 

Schoolmistress  (The)  a  moral  Tale 
for  young  Ladies.  By  Mrs.  Hunter, 
of  Norwich.  2  vols.  12mo.  9s. 

Spectre  (The)  of  the  Mountain  of 
Grenada,  a  Romance,  3  vols.  12m«. 
15s.  bds. 

Scott.— The  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments, from  the  Version  of 
Galland,  chiefly  revised,  and  occa- 
sionally corrected  from  the  Arabic. 
To  which  are  added,  Thirty-five  new 
Tales,  &c.  By  Jonathan  Scott, 
L.  L.  D.  Svo.  (and  18mo.  without 
Plates). 

Tales  in  Verse,  with  a  Version  of 
Morduth,  a  Poem,  by  Douthall,  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  bds: 

Woodhouse. — A  Treatise  on  Isope- 
remetrical  Problems,  and  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Variations.  By  Robert  Wood- 
house    A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  bds.  6s. 

Wilson.  — Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Character  and  Composition  of  the 
Russian  Army,  4to.  bds.  11.  lis.  Cd. 
royal  Paper,  21.  2s. 


List  of  Articles,  -which,  -with  ma?iy  others,  mil  appear  in  the 
next  Nmnber  of  the  C.  R* 


Philosophical  Transactions  for  1810. 

Travels  of  Abu  Taleb. 

Whitaker's  Life  of  Sir  George  RadclifFe,- 

Grellier's  History  of  the  National  Debt. 

Cruise  on  Dignities. 

Harpur  on  Philosophical  Criticism. 

Poems  on  the  Slave  Trade 


THE 
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Art.  T. —  HUlory  of  the  Italian   Republics  of  the  middle 
Jge.     By  J.  C.  L.  Sii>mondo  Simondi,  fyc.  &e. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XIII.) 

IN  the  appendix  to  our  thirteenth  volume,  we  gave  an  nc« 
count  somewhat  detailed  of  the  contents  of  the  two  iirst  di- 
visions of  this  excellent  work ;  and  we  closed  that  account  by 
expressing  the  sincerest  regret  at  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
portion  then  before  us,  a  regret  which  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented by  our  uncertainty  whether  a  continuation  of  it  would 
ever  be  produced,  or  whether,  if  produced,  it  would  find  its 
way  till  after  some  very  considerable  interval  of  time  into  our 
closet.  Considering  the  state  of  the  continent,  the  temper 
of  the  jealous  tyrant  who  commands  its  press,  and  that  of  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  the  first  of  these  doubts  was 
the  most,  (perhaps  the  onl\)  reasonable  one  of  the  two,  for 
the  merit  of  the  publication  has  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country,  that  the  sequel  was  anxiously  inquired 
for,  and  obtained  by  the  importers  of  foreigu  books  in  Lon- 
don almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared  at  Paris.  It  was,  indeed, 
dispersed  as  soon  as  obtained;  for  although  our  own  appli- 
cation for  it  was  almost  immediate  on  our  being  informed  of 
its  arrival,  every  copy  had  disappeared  before  we  made  our 
demand,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  for  a  second  im- 
portation. ~\\e  have  now  six  volumes  in  addition  to  the  two 
which  we  formerly  noticed;  and  the  history  is  brought  down 
by  them  from  the  year  ll234>(when  the  second  volume  ended) 
only  to  the  year  \43Q, ;  so  that  a  period  of  more  than  a  cen- 

App.  Vol.  91.  F  p  , 
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tury,  and  that  a  period  full  of  the  most  important  events,  still 
remains  to  be  treated  of,  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  to 
himself  by  the  author,  and  communicated  by  us  in  the  article 
above  referred  to.  We  shall  add  nothing  in  this  place  to  the 
general  character  which  we  then  gave  of  the  work,  which  by 
no  means  falls  off  in  spirit  as  it  advances  in  interest  through 
each  of  the  succeeding  volumes;  but  proceed  to  present  our 
readers  with  extracts  from  the  book  itself,  and  some  occasi- 
onal remarks  of  our  own,  which  suggested  themselves  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  conceiving  ourselves  bound  to  make  no  apology 
if  we  should  be  induced  to  protract  them  to  the  length  of  two, 
or  even  three  successive  articles.  Those  who  take  the  trouble 
of  dipping  into  our  appendix,  and  who  can  therefore  appre- 
tiate  the  lamentable  scarcity  of  anything  that  is  even  tolerable 
in  our  late  importations  from  the  Continent,  will  not  complain 
if  we  sacrifice  a  little  insignificant  novelty  to  dwell  the  longer 
on  a  work  which  is  calculated  -to  outlive  the  present  and  many 
future  generations. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  is  distinguished  by 
that  illustrious  struggle  for  liberty  which  the  united  states  of 
Lombardy  so  successfully  maintained  against  the  power  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
a  second  Lombard  league  pushed  the  spirit  of  resistance  into 
open  hostility  against  a  second  Frederick. 

'But  there  exists  an  important  distinction  between  these  two 
wars.  The  first  was  necessary  ;  the  cities  had  then  to  defend 
their  most  precious  privileges,  their  honour,  their  very  existence. 

The  second  might  probably  have  been  avoided,  if  the  insidious 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  excited  and  encouraged 
discord  ;  if  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Lombards  had  not  in- 
spired thtin  with  too  much  of  arrogance  and  of  self-confidence. 

\s  the  motives  of  this  war  were  less  pure,  so  also  were) its  con- 
-cqueix  :es  lc  s  honourable.  With  as  much  courage  and  constancy 
as  in  the  preceding  century,  with  a  command  of  forces  even  su- 
perior, the  republicans  of  Italy  for  the  most  part  repelled  the 
imperial  authority  only  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The 
unbounded  power  of  chiefs  of  parties  become  sovereign  rulers, 
was  substituted  in  a  great  many  cities  to  the  legitimate  and  mo- 
derate authority  of  the  constitutional  monarch.' — Vol.  III.  p.  2. 

The  contrast  may  be  yet  further  extended  by  a  slight  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  this  war,  which  presents  us  with  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  guided 
by  a  succession  of  her  most  ambitious,  most  artful,  and  most 
profligate  rulers,  supported  on  one  side  by  all  the  force  of 
fanaticism  and  bigotry,  and  aided  on  the  other  by  all  thac  is 
illustrious  and  respectable  in  Italian  patriotism  and  valour ; 
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conatantly  and  with  unremitting  rancour  directed  to  the  over- 
throw or  a  single  family  (the  house  of  Swabia),  the  most 
eminent  in  Europe  not  only  for  rank  and  influence,  but  for  the 
higher  dignity  of  talents  and  virtues,  the  friend  of  civilization 
and  the  patron  of  letters,  at  the  same  time  that  its  name  is  by 
a  strange  fatality  inseparably  connected  with  the  execrable  in- 
struments of  its  support,  with  the  worst  excesses  of  tyranny, 
barbarity,  and  pride.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
memorable  contest,  our  heart  is  with  the  Guelphs,  while  we 
detest  and  abominate  the  cause  which  they  serve  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  unites  them ;  and  we  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  atrocities  of  the  Gibelins,  though  the  partizans  of  a  prince, 
in  his  own  personal  qualities  and  in  the  character  of  his  court, 
exulted  fir  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  narrow 
views  and  celtish  bigotry  of  his  adversaries. 

While  throughout  the  Milanese  territory  and  that  of  the 
different  Lombard  states,  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  still 
animated  the  republican  Guelfs  to  maintain  as  successful  a 
contest  against  the  legitimate  authority,  as  their  fathers  had 
maintained  against  the  tyrannous  encroachments,  of  their  so- 
vereign ;  and  while  in  Tuscany  and  Romania  the  imperial 
power  was  still  less  capable  of  resistance  to  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  popes,  the  infamously  celebrated  Eccelin  de 
Romano  maintained  a  much  more  decisive  pre-eminence  in 
tjie  Venetian  States  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  and  chief 
of  the  Gibelin  party.  The  detail  of  his  atrocious  acts,  com- 
mitted during  a  career  of  almost  constant  prosperity,  and  of 
more  than  twenty  years  continuance,  would  only  disgust  the 
reader  and  take  up  too  much  of  the  space  we  have  to  occupy. 
But  there  is  something  of  picturesque  iu  the  horror  of  the 
following  story  which  renders  us  willing  to  select  it  as  illus- 
trative of  the  tyrant,  and  also  of  the  age  which  could  so  long 
endure  the  existence  of  so  much  dissimulation,  perfidy,  and 
inhumanity. 

*  In  the  year  1228,  Eccelino  had  taken  prisoner  William, 
grandson  oT  Tiso  di  Campo  San  Picio,  while  yet  in  his  infancy, 
and  had  brought  him  up  in  his  own  court.  This  young  man 
was  his  nephew;  and  since  the  death  of  Tiso  and  James  di 
Campo  San  Piero,  the  hatred  of  those  loids  against  Eccelin 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  and  the  ties  of  blood  to  resume  their 
force.  Nevertheless,  in  124-0,  Eccelin  caused  the  young  Wil- 
liam to  be  arrested,  in  order  to  be  kept  as  a  hostage ;  four  of  the 
lords  of  Vado,  (his  nearest  relations)  immediately  offered  them- 
selves as  security  for  him.  Eccelin,  at  their  entreaty,  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  William,  too  young  to  reflect  in  his  terror  that  he 
compromised  the  safety  of  his  friends,    fled  to   bis  castle  of 
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Triviglio,  which  he  fortified.  Eccelin  then  caused  the  four  lord* 
of  Vado  to  be  seized  ;  he  shut  them  into  the  castle  of  Cornuta, 
and  a  few  year?  afterwards,  ordered  the  doors  of  this  fortress  to 
be  walled  up.  AH  day  long  his  prisoners  were  heard,  with  la- 
mentable cries,  calling1  for  bread;  and  when,  after  their  death, 
the  prison  gates  were  again  opened,  they  found  them  nothing 
but  bones  covered  with  a  black  and  shrivelled  skin.  William, 
ip  the  meanwhile,  after  maintaining  himself  for  six  years  in  inde- 
pendence, was  terrified  by  the  progress  of  Eccelin,  and  sought 
a  reconciliation  with  him;  he  delivered  up  to  him  his  castles, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  protection,  declaring  that  he  wished, 
as  he  was  his  nephew,  to  be  also  his  friend.  But  the  first  night, 
we  are  told,  in  which  he  found  himself  in  the  tyrant's  power,  he 
saw  in  sleep  the  ghosts  of  the  Lords  of  Vado,  who,  with  their 
cries  of  hunger,  renewed  the  memory  of  their  horrible  deaths 
which  he  had  too  much  forgotten,  and  made  hiru  feel,  with  the 
deepest  terror,  to  what  a  master  he  had  given  himself.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  felt  it  with  cruel  experience.  In  1242,  Eccelin 
commanded  him  to  repudiate  his  wife,  because  she  belonged  to 
a  family  which  he  had  just  proscribed;  and  upon  refusal,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  year  afterwards  condemned  to 
death  ;  all  his  goods  were  confiscated,  all  his  relations  and  friends 
loaded  with  irons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex/ — p.  113. 

The  relation  of  these  facts  is  taken  from  Rolandini,  (  '  De 
factis  in  MarchiaTarvisana)/  a  contemporary  historian,  whose 
work  concludes  with  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Romano 
in  12(50:  The  same  writer  supplies  our  author  with  most  of 
the  particulars  which  he  records  concerning  the  death  of 
Eccelin  and  of  his  brother,  Alberic  de  Romano.  The  latter 
event  is  worked  up  with  a  great  deal  of  pathos  by  Bonifaccio, 
the  historian  of  Trivigi,  (to  whom,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
we  referred);  but  M.  Sismondi  has  laudably  and  strictly  con- 
fined himself  to  the  most  ancient  authorities  for  every  fact 
yftfich  he  advances;  and  the  outline  is  the  same  in  Rolandini, 
and  in  the  more  modern  annalist.  The  reflection  with  which 
our  historian  concludes,  is  applicable  to  more  than  one 
despotism  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

'  On  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Romano,  peace  was  restored 
from  one 'extremity  to  the  other  of  the  Marca  Trevisana  and 
Lornbardy.  The  people  asked  of  each  other,  why  they  had 
been  fighting  ?  what  had  been  the  source  of  their  past  enmities  ? 
and  they  learned,  by  happy  experience,  that  the  death  of  a 
single  man,  (but  that  man  a  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race),  might  be  sufficient  to  restore  universal  peace.— p.  '222. 

The  defeat  and  death  tf  Eccelin  followed  three  years  after 
the  cteath  of  Frederick  the  Second,  aud  preceded,  by  seven, 
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the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Swabia  and  of  the  Gibelin  cause,  in 
the  overthrow  of  Manfred.  The  battle  of  Benevento,  in 
which  that  prince  was  slain,  happened  on  the  36th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1260*.  The  brave,  but  fatal' attempt  of  Conradin  to 
regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  took  place  two  years  after- 
wards; and  in  th*>  October  of  12(>8,  his  most  cruel  and  in- 
famous execution  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  the  house  of 
Anjou,  in  the  present  possession  of  their  bloody  crown,  ami 
gave  birth  to  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  destined  at  no  very 
distant  period  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  Swabian  dynasty. 
We  rapidly  pass  over  these  circumstances,  which  are  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  history,  but  to  great  part  of  which, 
(especially  the  details  of  the  life  and  wanderings  of  Manfred), 
is  given  a  new  interest  by  the  historian  before  us,  to  relate 
briefly  the  effect  of  them  upon  the  existence,  and  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  Lombard  republics,  be  tore  we  turn  our 
view  to  the  more  animating  and  splendid  scenes  which  now 
begin  to  be  acted  on  the  theatres  of  Tuscany  and  the 
maritime  states. 

The  fate  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  is  so  remarkably  uni- 
form in  most  of  its  leading  circumstances,  that  the  history  of 
Milan,  (the  most  powerful,  and  once  the  most  free  and  vir- 
tuous of  them  all),  diligently  pursued  by  the  lights  which  the 
researches  of  our  author  have  cast  upon  it,  is  >urticient  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  all  fell,  at  gradual  and  almost  equal 
intervals,  from  liberty  to  licentiousness,  anil  thence  to  become 
the  piev  and  inheritance  of  private  nobles,  whom  the  utter 
degeneracy  of  all  public  virtue  in.-pired  with  the  inclination,  and 
endowed  with  the  power  of  erecting  then  petty  tyrannies  upon 
the  ruins  of  republican  pride  and  greatness.  The  course  of 
this  history  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  with  any  mi- 
nuteness, and  we  shall  merely  point  out  in  the  words,  or  after 
the  observations  of  our  author,  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
causes  which  serve  to  account  for  the  melancholy  phenomenon, 
that  the  verv  people  whom  we  have  seen  so  bravely  contending 
for  independence  and  property  with  the  whole  imperial  power 
under  Frederic  BafbarossUj  ami  so  successfully  opposing  even 
the  lawful  pretensions  of  the  same  authority  under  his  grand- 
son, had  within  a  very  few  years  from  the  death  of  the  latter, 
fallen  into  the  most  abject  state  of  inglorious  servitude,  not 
as  detached  members  of  some  great  and  powerful  empire,  not 
as  the  voluntary  followers  of  some  muguanimous  and  heroic 
prince,  but  as  the  mere  property  of  lawless  upstarts,  whom 
their  own  vices  and  dissensions  elevated  into  their  oppressors. 

The  following,   somewhat  detailed,  account  of    the  state 
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of  parties  throughout  those  republics,  at  the  period  of^  Fre- 
derick's death,  will  lead,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  explana- 
tion which   we  require. 

'  Two  passions,  altogether  independent  of  each  other,  divided 
into  opposite  factions  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy. 
On  one  side,  the  jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  of  the  plebeians 
and  nobles  kept  alive  the  seeds  of  disorder  in  the  bosom  of  each 
republic;  on  the  other,  the  hatred  subsisting  between  the 
servants  of  the  empire  and  of  the  church,  separated  all  Italy 
into  two  parties,  bent  on  the  havock  of  each  other.  No  constant 
alliance  existed  between  the  political  factions  nourished  in  the 
heart  of  every  city,  and  the  religious  factions  which  reigned  all 
over  the  empire.  The  popes  had  not  set  themselves  up  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  people,  nor  the  emperors  as  defenders  of  the 
nobility.  At  Milan,  the  gentlemen  were  Gibelin,  the  people 
Guelph;  atPlacentia,  the  order  was  reversed.  The  choice  which 
had  enlisted  every  family  in  one  or  other  of  these  great  parties, 
had  not  been  determined  by  personal  considerations  or  views  of 
interest  ;  the  most  part  had  been  led  by  their  different  sentiments 
towards  the  chief  of  the  empire,  or  the  chief  of  the  state  ;  their 
motives  were  pure,  and  their  attachment  sincere.  On  their  side, 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  had  sought  for  parlizans  in  cities 
wliere  some  nearer  interests  had  already  kindled  the  flames  of 
discord;  they  addressed  themselves  to  all  whom  they  perceived 
to  be  oppressed,  or  whose  passions  they  might  be  able  to  flatter; 
and  they  held  in  every  place  a  different  language,  according  to 
the  class  of  persons  with  whom  they  wished  to  treat.  Those 
who  were  Guelphs  or  Gibelins  in  sentiment,  remained  constant 
in  their  affections;  those  whose  alliance  with  either  pope  or  em- 
peror had  been  procured  by  interest,  might  change  with  the 
change  of  politics.  In  general,  it  would  be  impossible  lo  explain 
the  long  duration  of  the  Guelph  and  Gibelin  factions  throughout 
Italy;  the  prodigious  sacrifices  which  every,  even  the  most  vir- 
tuous, citizen  made  to  the  spirit  of  party;  the  equality  of 
strength;  and  the  frequent  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat; 
if  no  other  origin  thali  personal  interest  were  assigned  to  them. 
Selfishness  does  not  inspire  energy,  and  he  who  calculates  his 
advantage,  will  always  find  that  it  consists  in  repose.  More 
noble  motives,  both  on  the  one  sire  and  the  other,  put  arms  into 
the  hands  pf  the  citizens.  Two  virtuous  sentiments,  the  spirit 
of  religion,  and  the  spjrit  of  justice,  had  been  set  at  variance  by 
the   discord  between  the  two  powers.'     p.  135. 

We  shall  not  extend  this  quotation  further,  because  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  grounds  of  faction  in  the  bosom  of 
almost  every  republic,  is  the  principal  point  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  view  throughout  the  history  of  Lombardy  during  this 
period,  as  accounting  not  only  for  those  continual  changes 
from  Guelph  to  Gibelin,  and  from  Gibelin  to  Guelph,  which 
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the  annals  of  each  city  present,  but  also  for  that  perplexity 
of  passion  and  interest  which  involved  them  in  an  almost  con- 
tinual anarchy,  of  which  it  was  easy  for  a  designing  demagogue, 
in  every  instance,  to  avail  himself  for  the  subjugation  of  all. 
Thus,  in  almost  every  .state,  «c  iiiid,  that  the  first  founder' 
of  a  despotic  dynasty,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ladder  of  the 
;  popularity,  and  was  enabled,  without  danger,  and  almost 
immediately,  to  Lick  from  beneath  him  the  instrument  of  his 
advancement. 

In  our  review  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  history,  we 
have  pointed  out  the  general  causes  remarked  by  our  author, 
which  delayed  in  some  states  the  progress  of  thut  preponder- 
eucc  which  a  few  noble  families  ultimately  acquired  m  all, 
and  accelerated  it  in  others.  Commerce,  population,  and 
even  the  advantage  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  champaign  ter- 
ritory, were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  great  bulwarks  of 
popular  power  against  the  encroachments  of  ambitious  neigh- 
bours. But  the  pejfion  foi  war,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art,  operated  as  a  gradual,  but  powerful 
counteracting  principle,  and  ended  in  turning  even  those  advan- 
tages to  the  account  of  the  oppressor.  The  institutions  of 
chivalry*  be«an  to  throw  a  discredit  on  the  cold  calculations 
aud  sedentary  habits  of  a  commercial  people.  The  military 
force  of  a  nation  began  to  consist  entirely  in  the  weight  and 
number  of  their  heavy  armed  cavalry.  Enervated  by  the 
practice  of  trade  and  the  indulgences  of  its  attendant  luxuries, 
the  citizens  became  incapable  of  undergoing  the  discipline  or 
.supporting  the  armour,  to  which  an  ignorant  and  semi-bar- - 
,  baroua  nobility,  with  its  military  vassals,  bred  ju  the  fields  or 


*  The  commeneeim  nt  <tf  this  singular  sysiem  of  politics  and  morality 
form* co  important  an  epoch  in  the  history  01  all  modem  ration*,  that  it 
becomes  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  historian  to  endeavour  to  fix  it  with 
precision,  or,  at  fcast,  jvith  some  probable  accuracy.  Tbd  tollowing  event 
is  related  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  (an  ear  and  eye  iritnem  of  most  of  the. 
circumstances  which  he  records)  under  tin  fear  1J3+,  i he  era  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  illustrious  Manfred.  '  The  Prince  arrived,  with  his  troop, 
at  the  Castle  of  Wripalda,  which  belong  <\  t  >  the  Lord  I  Capeecio,  and 
where  the  wives  of.  these  two  mini  men  resided.  These  ladies  considered 
themselves,'  says  the  annalist,*  as  greatly  honoured  in,  that  the  sou  of  an 
ehi|>eror  condescended  to  sit  at  table  with  them,  and  partake  of  their  repast ; 
but,  '  he  adds,  '  the  prince  might  well  do  so,  without  compromising  his 
dignity;  for  such    is   the  pr.  me  ladi<  s,  thatone  may  render  to 

them  the  highest  honours,  without  any  debasement,  even  such  borpai 
would  be!  dishonourable  to  yield  to  any  man,  however  high  or  powerful.'  This 
is  the  first  time,  observes  our  author,  that  we  find  in  the  contemporary 
historians  any  instance  of  those  chivalrous  maxims  of  gallantry,  which, 
perhaps,  found  their  way  at  a  later  period  into  Italy,  than  among  ths 
patinas  of  the  north.— Vol.  III.  p.  158. 
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among  the  mountains,  and  educated  only  for  war,  was  inured 
from  earliest  infancy.  Hence  arose  that  lofty  contempt  which, 
when  cherished  into  an  universal  principle,  constitutes  the 
superiority  which  it  affects;  aud  hence  arose  a  practice  still 
more  directly  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  tyrannies,  and 
which,  during  great  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  Italian  warfare  from  that  'of  every  othei  age  and 
country;  of  committing  the  defence  of  states  to  a  mercenary 
band  of  followers.  Hence  the  decay  of  all  military  virtue, 
and  the  consequent  decline  of  patriotism,  among  the  citizens; 
and  hence  the  rise  of  all  the  ferocity,  without  the  virtues  of 
the  military  character  in  a  certain  numerous  class  of  men, 
subject  to  no  law  but  the  will  of  an'able  adventurer,  attached 
to  no  country  but  that  jvhich,  for  the  time,  could  afford  them 
the  most  ample  gratification  of  avarice,  educated  only  for  the 
trade  of  blood,  and  equally  ready,  for  an  advance  of  pay,  to 
spill  the  blood  of  their  employer  as  of  his  adversaries. 

We  cannot  follow  up  this  hasty  sketch  of  cause  and  effect  by 
any  more  particular  details  of  the  fall  of  Lombard  Free- 
dom. Milan,  the  first  in  power  and  glory,  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  will  of  an  individual. 
Martin  della  Torre  became  her  master  about  the  year  1260, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Milan  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  perpetual  contention,  not  as  before,  be- 
tween the  imperial  power  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  not 
between  Guelph  and  Gibelin,  (except  in  name),  nor  between 
noble  and  plebeian,  but  between  one  noble  family  and 
another.  About  1295,  the  fortunes  of -Matthew  Visconti  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  he  transmitted  a  settled  and  absolute 
despotism  to  his  descendants  'for  many  generations.  Still, 
so  thoroughly  without  pretence  of  right,  was  their  dominion, 
and  so  much,  in  the  eyes'  of  all  Europe,  were  these  lords  of 
great  and  flourishing  cities  regarded  as  no  other  than  the  pri- 
vate gentlemen  from  whom  they  sprung,  that  even  so  late  as 
seventy  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  family  in  sovereign 
power,  when  (in  13<50),  John  King  of  France  was  induced 
by  his  necessities  to  purchase  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  John 
Galeas  Visconti,  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Italy,  with 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  found  it  expedient,  to  recon- 
cile his  subjects  to  the  thought  of  such  a  degradation,  to  be- 
stow on  him  a  little  fief  in  Champagne,  not  worth  the  smallest 
of  his  numerous  towns  and  villages,  but  which  carried  with 
it  the  title  of  Count,  and  the  lustre  of  feudal  nobility, 
(vol.  vi.  p.  385.) 

During  the  progress  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  impe- 
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rial  and  papal  powers  in  Italy,  Rome  seldom,  if  ever,  occupies 
the  slightest  share  of  our  attention  or  interest.  Her  internal 
constitution  was  that  of  a  turbulent  oligarchy,  constantly 
tending  to  anarchy  ;  her  people  were  immersed  in  the  darkest 
ignorance;  and  in  an  age  prolific  of  historians  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times,  siie  furnishes  the  philosophical 
reader  with  not  a  single  annalist,  previous  to  the  I  4th  century, 
'  who,  looking  back  upon  former  tunes,  has  beheld  in  the 
ancient  mistress  of  empires  any  thing  but  the  actual  residence 
of  the  popes.'     p.  166. 

"The  constitution  of  J'cnice  underwent  most  important 
changes  in  the  ICth  century,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
13th,  began  to  wear  that  form  which  has  rendered  it  the  theme 
of  admiration  to  later  ages.  The  '20th  chapter  of  the  third 
volume  presents  the  reader  with  a  clear  g*  oeraJ  view  of  this 
interesting  subject.  The  naval  prowess  of  the  republic  dis- 
plays itself  more  and  nn.:e,  notwithstanding  the  recapture  of 
Constantinople  from   the  feeble  of  the  Latin  Cru- 

saders.     But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  ou 
that  event,   is    the  ground  of  jealousy  to  which  h  gives  birth 
between  the   maritime  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the 
of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  wars,  of  which   the  whole 
history  of  the    14th  century  furnishes  any  example. 

The  government  of  (icnua  was  far  from  exhibiting  a  pic- 
ture of  consistency  and  regularity  like  that  of  Venice.  In 
the  latter,  the  absolute  power  of  the  Doge,  had,  through  a 
succession  of  ages,~and,  without  any,  or  scarcely  any,  violent 
concussions  in  the  state,  gradually  yielded  to  the  formation  of 
a  pure  and  powerful  aristocracy.  In  (»<  noa,  on  the  contrary, 
■  e  the  members  of  an  insolent  oligarchy  sometimes  con- 
tending with  each  other,  and  at  others,  maintaining  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  turbulent  power  of  a  constantly  increasing 
democracy,  until  a  flattering  demagogue  usurps  the  privileges 
of  both,  and  erects  a  tyranny  equally  unstable  and  insecure 
with  that  of  the  nobles  whom  he  has  supplanted.  Neverthe- 
less, the  naval  power  of  Genoa,  during  the  13th  century,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  superior  to  that  of  Venice,  aud  her  foreign 
possessions  more  extensive.*  ' 

*   Amoiii;  •  ,ts  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire,  conquered  by 

the  Latins,  the  Island  of  Chios  was  ceded  by  Michael  Palaeologus  to  the 
Genoese  on  mortgage.  Nine  commercial  families  of  the  republic  subscribed 
the  loan  upon  this  security.  Tiny  afterwards  became  united  together 
finder  the  general  name  of  Giustiiiiani  j  and  in  136-3,  the  whole  united 
clan  transported  themselves  to  the  island,  which  they  governed  a*  absolute 
princes  till  1666,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Many  of  the.  Gius- 
tiniani still  remain  on  the  island.     Others  have  settled  &£ain  in  their  native 
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The  grandeur  of  Pisa  was  fatalty  clouded  before  its  meri^ 
dian,  and  finally  obstructed  by  the  consequences  of  internal 
dissensions,  which  laid  her  open  on  all  sides  to  the  constant 
assaults  of  expatriated  citizens  and  jealous  or  iuteresled  ene- 
mies. •  During  the  imperial  wins  of  the  loth  century,  she 
was  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Gibelin  faction  through- 
out the  middle  region  of  Italy.  Yet,  like  most  of  the  Lom- 
bard republics,  the  bulk  of  her  populatioh  was  divided  in 
almost  equal  portions  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
and  sometimes  the  Guelph  citizens  succeeded  in  becoming 
masters  of  the  Gibelin  city.  Still,  the  latter  party  predomi- 
nated during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  and  in  the  year 
1274,  Count  Hugolino  della  Gherardesca,  though  chief  of 
the  Gibelins  of  Pisa,  was  expelled  his  country  on  suspicion 
of  connection  with  the  Guelphs  of  Sardinia.  This  violent 
and  imprudent  measure  at  once  drove  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  Guelphs,  and  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  mastering 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  A  war  some  time  after  broke 
out  between  the  rival  states  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  about  some 
possessions  of  the  former  in  the  Isle  of  Corsica;  and  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  the  treasonable  ambition  of  Hugolino 
contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Pisa.  Her  fleet,  (the  largest  she  had  ever  fitted  out,  and  the? 
utmost  exertion  of  her  strength  as  a  maritime  state),  was 
utterly  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated,  with  an  incredible 
loss  of  her  bravest  citizens,  at  the  battle  of  Meloria  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1^84.  The  unfortunate  city,  almost  stripped 
of  her  inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  recall  her  principal 
exiles,  and  Hugolino,  once  reinstated  in  his  former  possessions 
and  influence,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  sovereignty, 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  criminal  intrigues  to  ac- 
quire. Without  conscience,  and  without  any  fixed  principle 
of  action,  alternately  a  Guelph  and  a  Gibelin,  as  the  interest 
of  the  moment  appeared  to  demand,  he  retained  his  tyrannical 
power  for  about  three  years,  and  was  then  overthrown  by  one 
of  those  sudden  conspiracies  so  frequent  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  The  horrible  catastrophe  of  himself  and  his  innocent 
children  is  known  to  every  one  by  the  picturesque  detail  of  its 
circumstances  in  Dante's  immortal  poem.  On  the  terrible 
nature  of  that  catastrophe  (not  unexampled,  as  we  have  seen 


country.     The  latter,  only  ten  years  ago,  instituted  a  suit  with  the  Genoese 
government,   for  recovery    of  the  sum   which  their  ancestors  had  advanced 
upon  the  security  of  the  island.     We  are    not    informed  how  this  singular. 
claim   was  treated.     These   curious  particulars   are  not  generally  known. 
Sismondi  derived  his  information  from  one  of  the  family.— See  p.  f>!7,  318. 
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already, in  the  annals  of  Italian  crime),  Sismondi  well  remarks, 
that  he  is  almost  the  solitary  instance  of  a  genuine  tyrant,  the 
object   of   compassion  to  posterity. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  ordained  a  solemn  feast  to 
celebrate  bis  birth-dav  and  his  inauguration  as  Sovereign  Prince 
.of  Pisa.  Returning  from  the  banquet,  in  the  fulness  of  pride 
and  s.  If  confidence,  be  is  said  to  have  asked  a  person  who 
stood  near  him,'  v. hut  more  do  T  want  to  render  my  fortune 
complete  :'  '  Only  the  anger  of  Cod,' — was  the  solemn  and 
prophetic  reply. 

The  middle  of  the  1.0th  century  was  the  era  of  power  and 
pre-eminence  fur  Bologna.  Fler  influence  was  at  that  time 
paramount  throughout  the  Romanian  territories,  and  had  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  affairs  of  Lombardy.  Her  army,  in 
lb-  year  1J49,  engaged  and  defeated  the  collected  forces  of 
the  imperial  party,  and  made  prisoner  Kntius,  of  Knzo,  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.  His  conduct, 
on  this  occasion,  atfordsa  striking  instance  of  republican  pride; 
for,  refusing  all  treaty  for  ransom,  and  deaf  alike  to  the 
threats  the  prayers,  and  the  promises  of  the  emperor,  her 
Citizens  obstinately  persevered  in  retaining  their  noble  captive 
to  the  i;M  hour  of  bis  life,  a  monument  of  that  day's  glory ; 
and  her  senate  passed  a  law  to  interdict  his  liberation  at  any 
rut  me  tune,  and  on  any  possible  terms.  The  captive  prince 
had  the  good  \u  rise  to  reconcile  himself  to  this  hard  necessity. 
He  lived  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Bologna  for  22 years, 
during  which  time  he  addicted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which  weie  then  within  the  reach 
of  genius  and  talent.  He  formed  a  little  court  of  literature, 
and  taste  around  his  person,  and  is  recorded  to  have  left  be- 
hind him  no  mean  specimens  of  his  own  composition  in  the 
rude  poetry  of  the  times.  Twenty  years  later,  on  occasion  of 
a  war  between  Bologna  and  Venice,  the  former  city  brought 
into  the  field  an  army  of  citizens  more  numerous  than  those 
with  which  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Swabia  contended  for  the 
crown  of  Sicily.  But  the  period  of  her  greatest  prosperity 
was  also  that  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  her  future 
degradation  and  'servitude.  Two  noble  families,  the  Gieremei 
and  Lnmbertazzi,  had  long  attained  a  degree  of  influence  and 
magnificence  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  repub- 
lican equality,  and  their  mutual  rivalry  had  already  enlisted  on 
their  different  sides  the  greatest  number  of  the  other  families 
of  Bologna,  when,  in  I373j  an  event  happened,  which,  in  a 
regular  state,  and  under  a  permanent  government,  would  have 
formed  the  subject  of  a  few  days  gossip,  perhaps  of  a  tragic 
article  in  some  public  journal,  but  which  in  Bologna  proved 
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of  consequence  enough  to  light  up  the  flames  of  discord 
throughout  the  state,  and  terminated  only  in  the  expulsion  or 
massacre  of  more  than  half  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens., 
A  young  nobleman  of  the  house  of  Giereroei,  proving,  in  his 
passion  for  Imelda  Lambertazzi,  that  family  hatred  is  no  bar, 
to  individual  affection,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  return 
suitable  to  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  from  her  who  was  the 
object  of  it.  But  their  intrigue  was  conducted  by  stealth,  and. 
his  frequent  visits  to  her  apartment  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
were  attended  with  all  those  dangers  and  difficulties  which  are 
supposed  so  essentially  to  heighten  the  enjoyments  of  love. 
At  one  of  these  amorous  meetings,  he  was  discovered  by  the 
brothers  of  Imelda,  who  instantly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
with  their  poisoned  daggers,*  and  buried  his  body  beneath  a 
heap  of  ruins.  They  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  his  distracted 
mistress  ran  to  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  buried,  and, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  life  by  sucking  out  the 
venom  from  his  wounds,  imbibed  her  own  immediate  death. 
This  shocking  catastrophe,  far  from  ending  in  a  general  am- 
nesty and  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  rival  families  (like  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  of  Shakespeare),  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  those  internal  wars  and  massacres,  the 
consequences  of  which  we  have  briefly  noticed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  reducing  Bologna  from  her  former  eminence  to 
such  a  Mate  of  weakness  and  insecurity,  as  to  render  her, 
during  the  two  next  centuries,  the  easy  prey,  alternately,  of 
the  papal  power  and  of  domestic  tyrants,  until  she  became 
fixed  as  the  capital  of  a  province  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  splendour  and  reputation  of  her  uni- 
versity, however,  preserved  her  from  the  contempt  incident  to 
fallen  greatness ;  and,  as  patroness  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
she  long  retained  that  consequence  and  rank  among  the  states 
of  Italy,  which  she  had  lost  as  a  proud,  rich,  and  independent 
republic. 

Except  Venice  (which  at  this  early  period  had  intermeddled 
but  little  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  continent),  all  the  free- 
dom and  all  the  public  spirit  of  Italy  seemed,  at  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  to  be  centred  in  the  republic  of  Florence; 
and   the   history    of  that  illustrious  city,    the  Athens  of  the 


*  The  use  of  these  diabolical  instruments  of  revenge  and  hatred,  is  said 
to  have  been  imported  into  Europe,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  from  the 
assassins  of  Syria.  It  was  only  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  murder 
of  Boniface  Gieremei,  that  Prince  Edward  of  England  was  struck  by  a  poi- 
soned dagger  in  Palestine,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  self  devotion  of  his 
heroic   consort. 
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middle  ages,  occupies  from  thenceforward  the  principal  and 
almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  historian.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  (the  restorer  of  Florence  from  the  ruins  of  her 
ancient  splendour*),  to  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, her  name  is  hardly  noticed  in  history.  Yet,  during  this 
silent  and  peaceahle  period,  she  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  laws  and  of  that  constitution,  the  fundamental  parts  of 
which,  amidst  a  series  of  continual  changes  and  revolutions, 
she  preserved  to  a  much  later  period  than  any  other  of  the  re- 
publics, excepting  Venice  alone.  In  the  year  1207,  her  citi- 
zens (till  then  governed  by  consuls),  imitated  the  example  of 
the  other  Italian  states,  in  calling  a  foreign  Podcsld  to  assume 
the  executive  authority.  Hut  the  names  of  Guclph  and 
Gibelin,  and  all  other  party  denominations,  were  unknown 
among  them  till  a-few  years  LaU  r,  when  a  private  feud  between 
the  houses  of  Buondehnonte  and  Lberti,  lirst  divided  the  city 
into  two  factions  which,  according  to  their  several  attachments 
towards  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  assumed  the  badge  of  dis- 
tinction peculiar  to  the  partisans  of  each.  From  1  <2 1.5,  the 
era  of  this  fatal  feud,  to  1248,  Florence  became  the  theatre 
of  an  intestine  war  between  the  factions,  during  which,  every 
family  mansion  throughout  the  city  was  converted  into  a  castle, 
and  every  street  was  fortified  according  to  the  best  principles 
of  the  art  of  defence  then  known;  and  hence,  a  very  peculiar 
character  is  remarked  as  having  been  given  to  the  general 
architecture  of  Florence,  which  it  preserved  to  a  late  period, 
and  long  after  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it,  had  ceased  and 
become  altogether  forgotten.  At  last,  in  1248,  the  party 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Gibelin,  with  the  personal 
assistance  of  Frederic  King  of  Antioch,  a  natural  son  of  the 
emperor,  obtained  such  a  decided  superiority  over  their  anta- 
gonists, that  the  latter,  with  all  their  friends  and  adherents, 
left  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  castles  and  villages  of  the 
country  adjacent.  At  the  time  when  this  revolution  took 
place,  the  following  picture  of  manners  and  character  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Villain,  the  faithful  and  interesting  historian  of 
his  native  city.f 


*  Florence  was  already  a  grand  and  populous  city,  in  the  timo  of  the 
Romans,  but  was  almost  entirely  destioyed  by  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths, 
in  his  war  with  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Charlemagne  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

f  Giovanni  Villani  died  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  about  half  a 
century  before  the  death  of  Froissart— and  his  history  is  as  much  superior 
in  intelligence  and  learning  to  the  chronicles  of  the  latter,  as  the  general 
character   of  the  Florentine  nation  was  advanced   in  both  respect?  beyond 
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*  In  these  times,  the  citizens  of  Florence  lived  in  sohriety; 
their  meats  were  common,  their  expences  small;  many  of  their 
customs  would,  to  us,  appear  rude  and  savage;  they  and  their 
wives  were  clad  only  in  stuffs  of  the  coarsest  materials;  many 
even  wore  skins  without  any  lining  for  their  habits,  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet.  The  greatest  ladies 
thought  themselves  highly  ornamented  by  a  tight  gown  of  thick 
scarlet  cloth,  girded  with  a  belt  of  antient  metal,  and  a  fur 
cloak,  with  a  hood  to  cover  the  head;  while  the  wives  of  the 
commons  wore  a  dress  of  a  similar  shape,  but  made  of  coarse 
Vert  dc  Combray.  The  usual  portion  of  daughters  amounted  to 
100  livres/  (near  1200livres  tournois) — '  those  were  thought  to 
give  a  great  deal  who  went  so  high  as  two,  or  at  the  very  utmost, 
three  hundred,  which  last  sum  was  accounted  an  extremely  great 
portion.  Few  girls  married  under  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
With  all  these  rude  manners  and  Customs,  the  Florentines  were 
true-hearted,  faithful  to  each  otheik,  and  willing  to  observe  the 
same  faithfulness  in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Notwith- 
standing their  poor  and  rustic  life,  they  performed  the  most  vir- 
tuous actions,  and  contributed  more  to  the  honour  of  their  fa- 
milies and  their  country  than  we  do  at  this  day,  who  live  in  so 
much  greater  luxury.' — vol.  iii.  p.  376, 

The  government  established  by  the  Gibelins,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  Frederic,  was  aristocratic,  and  the  power  of  the 
state  seemed  tending  to  centre  in  the  great  family  of  the 
Uberti,  who  were  supported  no  less  by  their  own  number  and 
opulence  than  by  the  power  of  the  emper'or.  But  the  people, 
aware  of  the  danger  and  sensible  of  their  own  weight  in  the 
constitution,  effected  a  counter-revolution  almost  equally  sud- 
den with  that  which  had  vested  the  power  ill  the  hands  of  the 
Gibelin  nobility. 

On  the ,20lh  of  October,  VZbQ,  all  the  richest  burghers  of 
Florence  called  each  other  to  arms,  and  assembled  together  ou 
the  place  of  Santa  Croce,  in  front  of  a  church  which  then  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  formation  of  the  popular  state  of  Florence, 
and  where  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the  state,  the  republic 
of  the  dead,  are  even  at  this  day  assembled.  From  that  rendez- 
vous, traversing  the  whole  city,  they  advanced  towards  the  house 
of  the  Anchioni  at  San  Lorenzo,  where  the podestd  had  his  resi- 
dence, and  they  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office.  They  then 
divided  themselves,  according  to  the  quarters  which  they  inha- 
bited, into  20  companies,  to  each  of  which  they  gave  a  chief  and 


that  of  the  French  or  English,  even  of  a  later  period.  Matteo  Villani, 
the  brother  of  Giovanni,  continued  the  history  to  1363,  with  equal  spirit 
anil  yet  more  intelligence.  Philip,  his  son,  undertook  a  further  continuation* 
W«  ought  to  have  these  three  historians  in  the  English  language. 
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a  standard;  Ihey  named  a  new  judge  to  take  the  place  of  the 
podtsid,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  captain  of  the  people  ;*  and 
they  formed  hi*  councd,  composed  of  twelve  Anziani,  two  of 
whom  were  chosen  in  each  quarter  of  the  city.  This  council 
assumed  the  title  of  thebeignory,  and  was  to  he  renewed  every  two 
month-.  Such  was  the  constitution  which  the  Florentines  gave 
themselves,  amidst  of  the  tumult  of  a  sed'tion ;  and  under  which 
the y  performed  the  most  magnificent  exploits  during  ten  suc- 
cosive   yea/s.' — p.  177. 

The  institution  of  a  regular  militia,  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  nobility,  the  election  of  a  palace  of  govern- 
ment, strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by 
irprise  of  a  sudden  revolution,  all  these  measuies  were 
instantly  taken  to  secure  the  popular  power  on  the  firmest  basis. 
The  death  of  Frederick  II,  (the  news  of  which  was  received 
at  Florence  on  the  7th  of  January,  1201),  encouraged  them 
to  finish  the  noble  work  so  well  begun  by  the  recall  of  the 
exiles  and  re-establishment  of  the  Guelph  party,  which  came 
DOW  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  popular 
influence  all  over  Tuscany.  The  succeeding  years,  (especially 
1254),  were  distinguished  by  the  military  triumphs  of  the 
Florentines  over  all  their  Gibelin  neighbours,  the  voluntary 
union  of  Lucca,  the  submission  of  Pistoid,  Sienna,  and  Vol- 
terra,  the  humiliation  of  Pisa.  In  the  ensuing  year,  Arezzo 
was  betrayed  by  its  governor  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines, 
who,  with  the  pride  and  generosity  of  freedom,  refused  t<> 
take  the  advantage  of  so  mean  an  action,  and  even  aided  their 
enemies  to  recover  the  place  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  treachery.  This  noble  conduct  secured  to  them  the  friend- 
ship of  a  brave  people,  and  the  Aretinee,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
admiration,  elected  a  Florentine,  citizen  for  their  podestd.  It 
is  remarked,  that  in  eommemoration  of  their  first  succi 
the  Florentines  struck   the  Florin  or  Sequin,  a  coin   which, 

•  among  all  the  revolutions  of  money;  and  while  the  bad  faith  of 
governments  altered  the  rate  of  coinage  from  one  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  always  remained  of  a  fixed  value;  and  bears 
at  this  day  the  same  (lUpKuion  which  it  bore  in  the  year  J  2j2\ 
p.  182. 

•  As  in  the  fair  days  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  men  distinguished 
in  the  career  of  letters   and  civil  employments,  fought 
the  armies  of  their   country,  and  their   names  are  found  in  the 
annals  of  military  operations.     Brunetto  Latini,  one  of  the  first 
restorers  of  learning  in  Italy,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  *  The 


*  The  captain  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  podesti,  was  a  foreigner. 
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Treasure,'  in  which  alkhe  knowledge  of  the  age  is  displayed,  to 
5>um  up  all,  the  master  of  Dante;  Brunetto  Latini  served  in  the 
army  which  fought  before  the  walls  of  Sienna,  and  it  was  he  who 
drew  up  and  signed,  as  notary,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  republics.' — 1 84-. 

This  accomplished  citizen  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  and  with  him  his  cotemporaries  and  co-patriots,  Tegg- 
hiajo  Aldobrandini,  Count  Guido  Guerra,  and  James  Rusti- 
cucci,  three  of  the  first  characters  for  public  virtue  in  the 
annals  of  their  country.  The  reason  of  their  being  placed  by 
the  virtuous  poet  in  that  horrible  region '  where  there  is  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  involves  one  of  those  melancholy 
contradictions  in  human  nature  which  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
brightest  features  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  species. 
For  the  same  crime  which  dooms  these  inconsistent  Floren- 
tines to  the  bell  of  the  poet,  he  might  have  associated  with 
them  the  greatest  patriots  mid  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Home. 

On  a  different  and  far  less  degrading  account,  Farinata  degli 
Uberti  is  also  placed  among  the  damned.  The  Florentines 
had  not  tasted  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civil  union  for  more 
than  eight  years  before  success  elevated  them  to  intemperance, 
and  the  Gibelin  faction  was  in  its  turn  expelled  by  the  tyrannic 
vengeance  of  the  Guelphs.  In  their  exile,  they  sought  the 
projection  of  Manfred,  and  his  assistance  to  recover  the  rights 
of  which  they  were  dispossessed.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
1260,  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  made  confident  by  their  re- 
peated victories,  were  put  to  the  rout  and  almost  annihilated  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  Arbia.  The  remains  of  their  party  fled 
in  disgraceful  confusion  from  their  city,  and  the  Gibelins,  on 
becoming  masters  of  the  deserted  streets,  deliberated  on  the 
entire  destruction  of  a  place  which  had  been  so  long  the  nest 
and  centre  of  an  abhorred  faction,  that  there  appeared  to  be 
~no  security  for  themselves  in  its  existence.  The  jealousy  of 
their  allies,  (the  people  of  Pisa  and  Sienna),  co-operated 
strongly  with  their  own  views  of  interest,  and  Florence  would 
not  have  survived  that  day  but  for  the  virtuous  and  indignant 
patriotism  of  Farinata  (himself  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gibelins),  the  substance  of  whose  oration,  delivered  at  this 
assembly,  is  preserved  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  that  whick 
saved  his  country. 

*  These  are  the  heroic  times  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  those 
which  will  always  remain  joined  to  her  poetical  remembrances, 
Dante,  the  first  of  her  poets,  and  most  noble  of  her  geniusses,. 
was  born  five  years  after  the  rout  of  the  Arbia  j  he  supr#ses  his. 
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descent  into  Hell  to  have  taken  place  40  years  later  than  the 
epoch  we  are  now  describing;  the  generation  of  his  father  is 
that  which  he  meets  in  the  other  world,  and  to  which  he  distri- 
butes alternately  praise  and  censure.  Bocca  degli  Abbati,  the 
traitor  who  overturned  the  Florentine  banner,  is  one  of  those- 
whom  he  saw  plunged,  by  the  side  of  Hugolino,  in  the  everlast- 
ing ice  of  the  last  circle  of  his  inferno.  It  is  also  in  these  regions 
that  he  meets  Farinata,  whom  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Swabia,  his  enmity  to  the  popes,  and  contempt  for  their  excom- 
munications, had  drawn   into  the  snares  of  heresy.'     p.  24-9. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  M.  Sismondi 
through  his  free  exposition  of  this  celebrated  passage  of  the 
poet;  but  there  are  few  parts  of  his  history  which  will  afford 
so  much  gratification  to  the  reader  of  taste  as  those-in  which 
(like  the  present),  he  has  brought  forward  Dante  himself  in 
illustration  of  an  historical  fact  or  of  a  remarkable  character. 
IJe  places  that  great  and  original  genius  in  the  rank  which  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  him,  that  is,  by  fur  the  most  exalted 
•  among  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  in  the  highest  scale  of  creative 
and  inventive  talent.  In  a  very  animated  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Dante  and  of  his  character  as  a  poet,  which 
occurs  in  the  4lh  volume,  among  many  excellent  observation 
on  the  general  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  our  historian 
guards  against  the  notion  of  ill-informed  men,  that  Dante  is 
only  remarkable  as  the  poet  of  a  barbarous  era,  as  the  man 
of  science  in  an.  unlettered  age  and  country. 

'  Dante  unites  in  himself  knowlege  of  such  various  kinds,  that 
he  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  advancement  which  the  sciences 
and  philosophy  had  made  in  his  days;  but  many  others  followed 
the  same  career:  and  although  there  be  between  them  and  Dante 
the  difference'  which  always  exists  between  talents  and  genius, 
yet  we  may  discover  from  their  example,  that  the  love  of  study 
and  the  ambition  of  literary  (jminenee,  were  universally  spread 
abroad,  and  that  if  Dante  has  elevated  himself  above  the  age  in 
"tvhich  he  lived,  it  is  because  he  has  elevated  himself  above 
human  nature/     vol.iv.  p.  108. 

The  13th  century  is  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  for  the  introduction*of  taste  and  science  in  ge- 
neral architecture,  for  the  creation  of  Italian  poetry  and  the 
substitution  of  regular  and  philosophic  history  to  the  meagre 
chronicles  of  monks  and  hermits.  Matteo  Spinello  de 
Giovenezzo,  a  Neapolitan,  is  the  earliest  of  the  historic  writers 
in  lingua  vol  gave.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  lie  records,  and  brings  dowu  his  work  to  the  year  12(i8. 
But  lo  a  modem  taste,  his  history  is  disfigured  and  rendered 
almost  unintelligible  bv  Ae  employment  of  the  dialect  of  his 

App.  Vol.  21,  Gs- 
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country.  Malespini  is  nearly  equal  to  him  in  antiquity,  and 
his  "  Florentine  History,"  is  written  in  a  language  which  in 
even  now  looked  up  to  as  tlie  model  of  pure  and  classical 
Italian.  He  was  followed,  in  many  instances  copied,  but 
most  essentially  improved  upon  by  Giovanni  Villain,  of  whom 
we  have  taken   some  notice  already. 

With  a  laudable  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty,  our  author 
ascribes  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  displayed  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  during  the  whole  of  this  century  by  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  the  wonderful  progress  which  they  made  beyond 
every  other  state  in  Europe  in  arts  and  learning.  Striking, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  contrast  which  this  part 
of  her  history  affords  to  the  example  of  the  Lombard  repub- 
lics; and  the  fotlowingremarks,  applicable  to  this  subject,  are 
not  among  the  least  acute  and  sensible  with  which  our  histo- 
rian abounds. 

'  The  governing  passion  in  every  city  (be  is  speaking  of  the 
states  of  Lombdrdy),  was  the  triumph  of  party,  not  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  suitable  administration;  and  the  means  which 
were  taken  to  attain  this  cud,  were  always  of  a  nature  to  destroy 
every  sentiment  of  liberty.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  hoped,  that 
a  republic  can  be  exempt  from  factions;  but,  at  least,  it  is  to  be 
desired,  that  those  factions  may  originate  in  her  own  bosom,  and, 
that  her  citizens  may  not  have  adopted  foreign  causes  of  enmity. 
An  internal  faction  always  confounds  the  end  which  it  purposes 
with  the  hope  of  a  better  government:  If  one  party  endeavours 
to  effect  the  triumph  of  the  nobles,  it  is  because  they  think  they 
shall  find  in  the  aristocracy  more  of  strength,  of  dignity,  of 
prudence,  and  of  repose  ;   if  another  exalts  the  power  of  the 

fieople,'  it  is  because  they  expect  from  the  democracy  more  of 
iberty,  of  independence,  and  energy.  Neither  will  knowingly 
adopt  measures  destructive  of  the  end  proposed  by  each  ;  this 
end  is  always  a  safe-gu:»rd  for  the  state  itself.  But  when  citi- 
zens have  entered  with  the  same  heat  into  a  faction  more  exten- 
sive than  the  boundaries  of  their  country,  a  faction,  the  end  of 
which  is  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  that  country,  is  considered 
as  an  interest  superior  to  the  interest  of  that  country,  there  are 
no  sacrifices  which  they  are  not  ready  to  make  to  the  attainment 
of  it.  In  the  quarrels  of  religion,  in  those  between  the  empire 
and  the  church,  to  enslave  their  country,  to  give  it  a  tyrannical, 
so  long  as  it  is  an  energetic  government,  these  are  not  to  destroy 
the  object  in  view,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  to  facilitate  its 
accomplishment.  Factions  were  carried  to  an  equal  extremity 
of  violence  in  Tuscany  as  in  Lombardy ;  but  in  the  former 
country,  they  were, the  factions  of  democracy  and  aristocracy, 
and  thus  liberty  was  preserved  notwithstanding  them;  in  the 
latter,  those  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins,  and  the  republican 
government  was  sacrificed  to  them.'     iii.  414. 
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The  Guelphs  of  Florence  were  the  asserters  of  popular 
privileges,  and  so  firmly  were,  the  principles  of  democracy 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  inherent  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  that  the  victorious  nobles  were  able  to 
maintain  an  unquiet  possession  of  the  city  for  a  few  years  only 
after  the  deliberation  which  they  had  held  on  its  destruction. 
In  1268,  the  Guelphs  again  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  populace  constantly 
advancing  in  power  aud  influence,  Florence  presents  at  last  the 
very  singular  spectacle  of  a  city  in  which,  to  be  born  noble, 
was  the  greatest  of  political  misfortunes,  and  the  first  and 
most  illustrious  citizens  often  sued  in  vain  to  be  admitted  into 
the  corporations  of  the  lowest  mechanics  or  artificers.  The 
first  institution  of  these  plebeian  fraternities,  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  people  of  Milan,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
counter-balance  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  derived  from 
numerous  families  and  extensive  connections. 

*  The  clubs,*  observes  M.  Sismondi,  *  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  own  days,  bore  a  resemblance  in  more  points  than  one  to 
the«e  fraternities  in  the  Italian  republics,  which  formed  an 
f/npniii/zt  in  Jmperio,  naming  magistrates  to  watch  over  those  of 
the  state,  taking  cognizance  before  the  tribunal  of  their  own 
society,  of  the  affairs  of  the  nau  >n,  and  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  to  which  the  constitution  had 
D  them  no  manner  of  right.'     vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

But  in  Florence,  these  fraternities  were  not  only  recognised 
by  law,  but  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  government  as  settled 
by  the  constitution  of  1S82,  a  constitution,  the  form  aud  sub- 
stance of  which  '  continued  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic, 
and  is  not  altogether  destroyed  even  at  this  day.'  We  allude 
to  the  establishment  of  the  priors  of  arts,  constituting  the  col- 
lege of  the  seignory,  aud  who  were  the  delegates  of  six  separate 
guilds  or  fraternities  of  tradesmen  aud  artizans,  to  whom  the 
executive  pow  er  and  the  right  of  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  state  were  confided.  The  duration  of  the  office,  the  mode 
of  election,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  famous  consti- 
tution, are  amply  detailed  in  a  variety  of  historical  works,  and 
are  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  the  9. 3d  chapter,  and  4th 
Volume  of  the  history  before  us.  We  can  do  no  more  at  pre* 
sent  than  refer  our  readers  to  those  details,  and  inform  them  of 
our  intention  to  resume  the  interesting  subject  of  this  article 
in  our  next  .Appendix. 
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Art.  IT. — Mcmo^res  du  Prince,  $c. 
Memoirs   of  Prince   Eugene   of  Savoy.     Written  by  him- 
self    Paris,    J  8 10:     London,   Dulau,  Soho-square. 

THE  name  of  Prince  Eugene  is  associated  with  many  glo- 
rious events  in  the  military  annals  of  this  country.  His  fame, 
is  in  some  instances  identified  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  both  Marlborough  and  Eugene must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  among  the  stars  of  the  iir>t  magnitude  ir.  the 
sphere  of  martial  fame.  His  life,  therefore,  must  be  more 
interesting  to  Englishmen  than  that  of  illustrious  foreigners 
usually  are. 

Though  born  of  noble  blood,  and  allied  to  a  family  which  once 
exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  destiny  of  France,  as 
his  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  Count  of  Soissous,  and  his 
mother  Olitnpe  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  yet  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  became  in  early  life  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  The  caprice  of  Louis  XIV.  forced  Eugene  into  the 
service  of  his  enemies.  Louis  said,  that  the  frame  of  Eugene 
was  too  weak  for  a  soldier,  and  his  disposition  too  voluptuous 
for  a  priest.  In  France,  therefore,  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs seemed  excluded  from  all  !»opc  of  advancement,  either  in 
the  army  or  the  church,  by  the  wayward  humour  of  the  sove- 
reign. Whether  Eugene  was,qualified  to  adorn  the  ecclesias- 
tical department,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  we 
think,  that  men  of  less  talent  as  well  as  less  probity  than  he 
was,  have  often  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  even  pronounced 
the  episcopal  benediction,  arrayed  in  purple  and  tine  linen  in 
other  churches  besides  that  of  Rome.  That  this  disqualified 
ecclesiastic  was  not  of  such  a  delicate  make  as  unfitted  him  for 
the  toils  of  military  duty,  was  amply  proved  by  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life.  For  few  generals  have  excelled  Prince 
Eugene  in  prompt  and  energetic  activity  in  the  field. 

Louis,  who  had  learned  the  intentions  of  Prince  Eugene  to 
leave  France,  sent  him  word,  that  he  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  return  again.  Eugene  replied,  that  he  never  would 
return,  unless  it  were  sword  in  hand.  After  leaving  France, 
Prince  Eugene  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and  served  as  a  vo- 
lunteer against  the  Turks.  The  military  ardour  which  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  procured  him  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Prince  Eugene  exhibited  early  proofs"  of  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  great  general,  which  he  afterwards  became.  Circum- 
stances had  rendered  him  reflective;  and  his  natural  vivacity 
made  him  rapid  in  the  execution  of  his  resolves.  He  was  at 
ouce  circumspect,  vigilant;  and  prompt. 
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In  1697,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial army,  when  lie  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Turks 
at  Zenta,  in  which  the  grand  vizier  was  killed,  with  1  7  pachas 
and  more  than  '20,00')  Turks!  This  event  led  to  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,   which  ten    ;   >i  DQ  the  terror  of  the 

infidels.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sun  cession,  Eugene  en- 
tered Italy  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  intu,  when  he  van- 
quished the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Catinat,  and  by  an 
unexpected  movement,  took  Marshal  Villi  roi  prisoner  at  (Jre» 
niona.  He  had  afterwards  the  command  of  the  German 
troops,  and  gained  the  battle  <-t  llochstet,  111  c<  ujunction  with 
the  English  army  undei  the  Duke  of  Mailboiough. 

Jn  1705,  he  was  Igata  suit  into  Italy,  where  he  experi- 
enced a  reverse  of  fortune  at  the  battle  of  Cassauo;  but  after- 
wards raised  the  -ii  ge  of  Turin  and  reduced  the  Miknoici 
under  the  authority  ei  tlie  emperor,  in  1 70S,  we  again  find 
him  acquiring  distinction  on  the  Rhine,  and  contributing  to 
the  rout  of  tlie  1'niu  h  at  the  battle  of  <  hidenard.  He  then 
laid  siege  to  Lisle,  which  sui  d  alter  a  del,  nee  of  four 

months.  In  1709,  he  \\a~  m  w  rely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet ;  but  be  refused  to  quit  the  field.  When  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  recalled,  lie  1  ame  to  London  and 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  English  government  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  Alter  the  peace  of  Kastadt  in  1714,  Eugene 
vanquished  the  'links  at  J\  teiwaradin.  '1  his  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  and  by  a  peace,  which  was 
very  advantageous  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

This  is  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  military  life  of  Prince 
Eugene;  and  it  ranft  be  confessed,  that  it  was  a  scene  <>f  great 
activity  and  enterprise,  with  few  intervals  of  leisure  and  pa- 
nose. Prince  Kugene  had  enjoyed  a  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion; he  It  mian  nature  in  ditferent  countries  and  in  a 
great  diversity  of  circumstances.  He  had  experienced  not 
only  the  perils  of  war,  but  had  both  marked  and  felt  the  jea- 
lousies, the  perfidy,  ai.d  the  intrigues  of  cabinets.  When, 
therefore,  I  man  of  talents,  as  he  certainly  was,  and  with  such 
ample  opportunities  oi  infoi  mation,  as  he  evidently  possessed, 
sits  down,  calmly  and  reflectively,  to  review  the  way  winch  he 
has  traversed,  and  the  actions vyhith  he  has  pel  ormed,  to  de- 
pict the  characters  with  whom  he  has  mingled,  and  to  describe 
the  general  r  suit  of  his  experience  and  his  observation,  the 
work  will  readily  be  supposed  to  be  replete  with  interest,  with 
instruction,  and  amusement.  We  took  up  this  volume  with 
this  agreeable  anticipation;  nor  Iiave  we  been  entirely  disap- 
pointed by  the  perusal.  These  memoirs  contain  some,  though 
not  many  lively  anecdotes,  vivid  delineations  of  character,  and 
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circumstantial  details  relative  to  persons  and  events.  They  may 
be  called  a  brief,  but  animated  summary  of  the  life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  from  the  year  1683  to  1734  The  author,  in  gene- 
ral, speaks  of  himself  and  his  actions,  with  a  very  commend- 
able share  of  modesty,  and  of  his  rivals  and  his  enemies, 
without  bitterness  or  detraction. 

These  memoirs  are  said,  at  the  death  of  Prince  Eugene, 
to  have  become  the  property  of  his  niece,  who  married  the 
Prince  of  Hildbourghausen.  The  Princess  of  Hildbourg- 
hausen  lent  the  M  S.  to  the  Count  de  Canales,  who  appears 
never  to  have  returned  the  loan.  He  lent  it,  however,  after- 
wards, to  the  Abbede  Guaseo,  who  transferred  the  possession 
to  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Guaseo,  from  whom,  after  two 
or  three  more  changes  of  proprietors,  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  German  bookseller,  who  published  it  at  Weymar  in  1809. 
Part  of  the  MS.  was  in  the  hand- writing  of  Prince  Eugene 
himself,  and  the  remainder  appears  to  have  been  dictated  to 
his  secretary.  Though  the  external  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  MS.  seems  rather  confused,  yet  the  production  is  not  des- 
titute of  internal  proof;  and  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  it  is  a  genuine  work. 

We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  and  amus- 
ing traits  of  these  biographical  annals.  We  have  said,  that 
they  begin  in  the  year  1683.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Eugene 
entered  into  the  service  of  Leopold  the  First.  At  the  battle 
of  Vienna,  he  was  employed  by  the  Luke  of  Lorraine  to 
carry  his  orders  to  the  points  where  the  enemy  made  the  most 
vigorous  resistance.  On  this  day,  says  Prince  Eugene,  Sobieskj 
'  took  the  cross  up  in  bis  arms  and  performed  mass  in  the 
church  of  Leopoldsberg.  The  Poles,  who  forced  their  way 
in,  I  know  not  how,  came  out  like  fools  and  fought  like 
lions.'  In  1684,  Prince  Eugene  displayed  his  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Buda,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm;  and  the 
Austrians  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  taking  the  place. 
Prince  Eugene says,  '  Chaqueattaque  fut  repoussee.  11  y  eut 
je  nc  sais  quelle  altercation  parmi  les  premiers  generaux. 
Cela  vient  souvent  de  leurs  alentours.  If  y  a  des  commcr- 
ages  de  quartier  gbieral  tomme  de  societe.' 

In  16*6,  sa)a  the  author. '  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
put  off,  owing  to  the  marriage  of  an  archduchess  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria;'  on  which  he  exclaims,  <  Jielle  raison!' 
in  his  biographic*!  summary  of  this  year,  Prince  Eugene 
relates  a  signal  victory  which  was  obtained  over  a  Turkish 
seiaskier,  with  an  aimy  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

*  The  sera^kier  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  he  tore  off  his 
beard,  because  he  was  obliged  to  fly.     On  this  and  on  \arious 
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other  occasion*,  the  French  princes  and  their  youthful  compa- 
nions, who  served  as  volunteers  against  the  infidels  under  the 
I)uke  of  Lorraine,  displayed  a  chivalrous  temerity  of  heroism.' 

On  one  occasion,  Prince  Eugene  appears  to  have  come  up 
very  opportunely  with  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent t-heir  heads  from  being  cut  off  by  the  sabres  of  th^  Turks. 

Prince  Eugene  speaks  of  himself  with  a  degree  of -modesty 
in  these  memoirs,  which  is  not  very  common  to  a  native  of 
the  French  soil.  In  1686,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  to  the  emperor  :  '  Sire  ! 
voici  un  jeune  Savoyard.  Je  n'ose  pas  dire  le  reste  par  mo- 
destie.'  This  year  Prince  Eugene  spent  the  carnival  at  Ve- 
nice with  the  French  princes  aud  several  of  his  gallant  com- 
panions in  arms. 

'  They  almost  all,'  says  he,  *  became  vefy  amorous;  but  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  was  a  perfect  libertine.  I  was  neither,  though 
I  was  much  amused  in  seeing  the  prince  so  brave  with  the  Vene- 
tians, who  was  such  a  poltroon  among  the  Turks.-  The  Elector 
of  liavaria  was  so  fond  as  to  disgust.  Tins  inconstancy  of  heart 
influenced  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  "  Je  jugeai  des-lors  (et 
je  m'en  suis  bien  trouvc  les  grandes  amours  insipidus  et  ridicule*, 
faites  pour  les  oisifs,  et  les  petite*  trop  peu  glorieuses." 

In  1687,  the  Turks  were  vanquished  by  the  Imperialists 
at  the  battle  of  Hersan.  When  the  artillery  had  made  some 
openings  in   the  Turkish  ranks, 

*  my  dragoons,'  says  Eugene,  *  profited  by  the  opportunity;  and 
I  had  the  happiness  to  pursue  the  Turks  to  their  entrenched  camp. 
After  pausing  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  enemy,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  pass  the  ditch,  some  dismounted  and  others  on  horseback, 
with  me;  on  Hit  que j'y  fus  le  premier:  il  e>t  vrai  que  j'y  pris  un 
croissant  et  plaintai  l'aigle  imperial.  Cest  pour  cela  vrai>eui 
blablement  que  je  fus  charge  de  porter  la  nouvelle  de  la  victoire  a 
l'empereur.' 

All  this  is  expressed  with  great  delicacy,  and  shows  the 
inostentatious  modi  sty  of  the  man. 

In  1688,  we  behold  Prince  Eugene  at  the  storming  of 
Belgrade.  He  mouuts  the  breach.  A  January  rives  Ins 
helmet  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre;  and  the  prince  iuus  him 
through  the  body  with  his  sword.  In  1689,  Eugene' becomes 
a  negociator  at  the  court  of  Turin.  He  endeavours  to  retain 
Victor  Amedt  us  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor.  As  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  Eugene  on  this  occasion,  Leopold  gratified 
him  on  his  return  with  permission  to  be  present  at  the  siege  of 
Mentz,  which  d'L^scclKs  had  already  defended  for  six  weeks. 
JJe  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  the  covered  way, 
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and  received  a  wound  with  a  musket  ball.  In  1690,  Eugene 
II.  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Villa-Franca.  The  Duke, 
notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  Engene,  would  persist  in 
opposing  his  raw  troops  to  the  veterans  under  Catinat,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  generals;  and  the  event  was  such  as 
the  prince  predicted.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  nothing  left 
but  his  capital.  This  sovereign  is  depicted  by  Bugene  as 
covetous,  ambitious,  perfidious,  vindictive.  He  feared  Louis 
XIV.;  but  he  did  not  love  Leopold;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  betray  both,  as  his  base  policy  might  suggest,  or  his 
mistresses  incite.  Eugene  seems  to  have  managed  him  with 
great  address,  and  made  his  vices  subservient  to  the  cause 
which   he    espoused. 

When  Eugene  returned  in  16<7I,  with  reinforcements  lo 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  surprised  him  giving  a  secret  audience 
to  a   French    emissary. 

*  Why  was  I  refused  admission,'  said  Eugene,  as  he  entered  the 
room.  '  Who  is  this  gentleman  V  '  Je  vousa  v-oue,  me  dit  le  due 
tout  deconcerte,  que  jc  traite  un  peu  par  lui  avec  Catinat:  main 
e'estjpour  le  mieux  t romper* 

Eugene,  who  knew  his  man,  watched  him  more  narrowly 
than  ever. 

'  I  saved  his  honour/  says  he,  'this  time,  and  promoted  his 
glory,  while  I  frustrated  his  projects.' 

In  1692,  Eugene  leaving  Catinat  occupied  in  Piedmont, 
penetrated  into  Dauphiny.  He  got  possession  of  Gap ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  '  was  ready  to  march  by  Sisteron  to 
Aix,  and  perhaps  to  Lyons,  without  the  least  difficulty/  when 
the  small-pox  interposed,  very  opportunely  for  the  French-in- 
terest, to  stop  his  career.  This  accident,  which  produced 
confusion  in  the  army,  obliged  Eugene  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
to    return  to  Italy,  after  levying  contributions  on   the  enemy. 

In  169(5,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  movements  Eugene 
had  been  obliged  to  watch  as  closely  as  those  of  Catinat, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Loretto,  under  pretence  of  performing 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  during  his  illness.  Eugene,  who 
knew  that  devotion  constituted  no  part  of  the  Duke's  charac- 
ter, was  but  little  surprised  to  learn  that  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage  had  been  the  desertion  of  his  allies.  This  business 
he  arranged  at  the  holy  fane  with  the  agent  of  the  pope  and 
the  French.  Eugene  now  returned  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Hungary.  In 
1697,  our  hero  was  in  full  march  to  attack  theTurks  in  their 
entrenchments  near  Zenta,  when  a  '  cursed  courier,'  un  muu- 
dit  courrier,'  brought  him  a  peremptory  order  from  the  empe- 
ror, not  to  give  battle  in  any  circumstances. 
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*  But/  says  Prince  Eugene,  '  I  was  already  too  far  advanced. 
If  I  stopped,  I  should  bave  lost  a  part  of  my  troops  and  my 
honour.  I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket;  and  placing  myself  at 
the  head  of  sis  regiments  of  dragoons,  i  rode  near  enough  to 
the  Turks  to  perceive  that  tliey  were  making  preparations  to  pas* 
the  Tcisse.'  > 

But  the  rapid  movements  of  Eugene  disconcerted  their 
plans.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  tbcipentrenchments  with 
great  loss,  and  ten  thousand  of  them   drowned  in   the  1 

When   Eugene  return  d  to  Vienna,  he  found,  that  while  lie 
had  beon  endeavouring  to  get   rid    of  the  intidels,  the  faithful 
had   been  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  him  by  one  of  those  in- 
trigues which   are  to  natural  to  courtiers  and  to  courts.     He 
had  an  audience  of  Leopold,  when  he  pt  rceived  the  monarch 
more  reserved   than  ever;  and  though  he  heart!  what  In 
lie  spoke  not  a  word  Mi  return.     After  the  audience,  a  p 
was  sent  to  demand  his  sword,    which  Eugene  gave  up,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  disdainful  silence,  without  making  that  i 
which  is  imputed  to  him  by   historians.      I  -.dined 

to  his  house;  and  he  was  threatened  with  atrial  before  a 
council  of  war  for  disobedience  to  orders.  This  intelligence 
caused  -Mat  agitation  in  Vienna,  and  the  citizens  seemed  de- 
termined to  protect  the  general  against  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

1  But,'  says  the  prince,  '  either  through  fear  or  through  re- 
gret, the  emperor  returned  me  my  sword  and  i  ;u<;  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  in  Hungary.  I  answered,  that  it 
must  be  on  condition  of  being  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  p: 
and  no  longer  to  be  exposed  to  the  malice  of  his  generals  and 
ministers.  The  poor  emperor  did  not  dare  publicly  to  give  me 
this  discretionary  power,  but  he  did  it  secretly  in  a  paper  signed 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  I  was  satisfied.' 

Such  is  the  fate  of  sovereigns,  whose  weakness  or  whose 
vices  often  render' them  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  menials  in 
their   pay. 

Prince  Eugene  says,  that  his  campaign  against  the  Turk* 
in  HJ'JS,  was  the  most  inglorious  he  ever  experienced  in  his 
life.  In  1()99,  he  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  collect  his  line 
library  and  to  purchase  some  paintings  of  the  best  masters. 
In  1701,  Eugene  defeats  both.  Catinat  and  Tesse  in  Italy,  and 
obtains  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Adda,  except  Mantua.  '  Ji  J'aut  ruser  en  Jln/ie,' 
says  the  prince.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  (ie  gained 
over  a  recoltet  monk  of  Mantua,  who  gained  over  the  whole 
convent.  Under  pretence  of  ministering  as  confessors  in  the 
imperial  camp,  the   niouks  procured  arms,  which  they  con- 
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cealed  in  their  holy  vestments,  in  order  to  butcher  the  guard 
at  one  of  the  gates,  and  admit  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Eugene. 
But  these  perfidious  ecclesiastics  were  detected,  disarmed,  and 
punished  as  they  deserved.  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna  in 
1703,  where  the  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Hungarians.  He  says,  that  when  Leopold  was  frightened, 
he  might  be  brought  to  hear  the  truth,  to  wliich  his  mistresses 
and  his  sycophantsyendered  him  deaf  at  other  times.  Our 
author  appears  to  have  exposed  his  real  situation  with  great 
planuess  and    sincerity. 

In  1705,  Eugene  depicts  a  curious  trial  of  military  bravery, 
skill,  and  stratagem  between  himself  and  Venddme,  who  com- 
manded the  French  forces.  The  most  obstinate  conflict  be- 
tween them  in  this  campaign  took  place  on  the  Adda,  near 
Cassano.  Eugene  wished  to  pass  the  Adda  by  the  bridge  of 
Cassano.  This  Vendome  resolved  to  prevent.  '  I  had  been 
told,'  says  Eugene,  '  that  Vend6me  usually  slept  till  noon, 
and  that  no  one  dared  to  wake  him  before,  for  fear  of  putting 
him  in  a  bad  humour.'  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  French 
general  seems  to  have  left  his  bed  in  time  to  make  Eugene  de- 
sist from  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Adda.  Eugene  received  , 
tvvo  wounds  in  this  battle,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  held; 
but  the  French  seem  to  have  obtained  only  a  negative  success, 
though  they  claimed  a  victory.  The  following  extract,  from 
this  part  of  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  contaius  a 
splendid  eulogy  on  the  military  talents  of  Vendome.  '  N'fitre 
pas  battu  par  un  homme  comme  celui-la,  est  plus  glorieux 
que  de  battre  un  autre.' 

In  170(),  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  French,  instead  of  Vendome,  for  which  piece  of 
luck,  Eugene  seems  to  have  blessed  his  stars.  He  now  raised 
the  siege  of  Turin,  which  had  been  continued  for  four  mouths. 
This  event  was  preceded  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  French, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  evacuated  Italy. 
In  1707,  Eugene  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon, 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  taking  only  by 
some  of  those  casualties  which  are  appended  to  all  military 
operations. 

In  1708,  as  Prince  Eugene  passed  through  Brussels,  on  his 
way  tojoin  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  had  a  short  but  tender 
interview  with  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  After  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  Eugene  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  fifteen  days  with  his  parent, 
which,  he  says,  were  the  most  agreeable  that  he  ever  passed  in 
any  period  of  his  life,  Eugene  was  now  arrived  at  a  high 
pilch  of  military  glory  ;  aud  there  was  hardly  any  thing  in  the 
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power  of  fortune  to  bestow  which  Ik*  did  not  possess.  But 
yet  no  delight  which  fame  or  wealth  could  give,  (quailed  that 
serene  complacency  which  he  felt  in  an  interval  of  domestic 
retirement  with  the  parent,  the  friend,  and  guardian  of  his 
early  years.  This  confession  is  a  pleasing  ti "ait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Eugene,  and  shows  that  the  many  Beetles  of  havoc 
and  bloodshed  which  he  had  witnessed,  had  not  vitiated  hw* 
affections. 

Eugene  says,  that  his  mother  was  not  displeased  to  see  the 
king  (Louis  XIV.),  humiliated  b\  the  victories  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  her  son.  as  tins  gallant  monarch  had  quitted  tier  for 
toother  woman  in  her  youth,   and  had  exiled  her  in  her  age. 

'  It  is  a  little  remarkable,'  continues  he,  '  that  at  this  period 
she  marri-  d  tin  jDuke  d'Ursei,  without  taking  hi>  mime.  This  i* 
what  do  one  knew  j  ii  ei>uld  not  be  a  marriage  either  of  conscience 
or  convenience;  it  v\as  probably  one  of  ennui  and  idleness.' 

After  the  capture  of  Lisle,  Eugene  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  went  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Marshal  Boufll. 
'  I  embraced  him,'  says  Eugene,  '  very  cordially,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  supper,'  on  condition  that  it  should  be  only  a 
specimen  of  the  fare  of  a  famished  citadel.  The  table  was 
garnished  with  some  roasted  horse-rlesli;  •  the  gourmands  in 
my  suite  d  d  not  much  relish  this  pleasantry;'  but  they  were 
snou  consoled  by  some  better  cheer,  which  was  brought  from 
the  town. 

In  one  of  the  conversations  on  military  topics  which  Eugene 
had  with  Marshal  BoufhYrs,  the  latter  said,    that 

*  misfortune  (in  war)  was  only  a  want  of  the  opportunities  of 
victory;  and  that  a  general  who  is  vanquished,  is  always  to 
blame,  unless  his  defeat  were  occasioned  by  >ume  extraordinary 
contingency,  as  an  order  ill  understood,  or  the  death  of  him  who 
cai  ried  it.  He  may  thus  be  excused,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
general  who  is  surpn-ed  or  defeated.  It  is  only  the  ignorant  who 
make  war  a  game  of  chance.' 

In  1709  the  allies  had  100,000  men  in  the  low  countries 
under  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  the  French  had  an  equal 
number  under  Villars.  Eugene  says,  that  Villars  wanted 
little  to  make  him  a  perfect  general  ;  and  among  his 
great  talents,  he  mentions  that  of  choosing  an  excellent  posi- 
tion, which  furnishes  at  once  a  criterion  of  sagacity  and  cir- 
cumspection. On  this  occasion,  the  objeet  of  the  allies  was 
to  induce  Villars  to  quit  his  position.  For  this  purpose,  they 
laid  siege  to  Tournay,  which  surrendered  after  the  besieged  had 
sprung  thirty-eight  mines  in  twenty-six  days.  But  Villars,  ce 
diable  d'homme,  as  Eugene  calls  him,   did  not  stir  from  hi* 
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entrenchments.  On  the  11th  of  September,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  determined  to  attack  the  French  at  Malplaquet. 
We  shall  extract  Eugene's  description  of  this  famous  battle. 

*  On  the  11th  of  September,  our  dispositions  were  -concealed 
from  the  marshals  (Villars  and  B.u filers),  by  a  thick  mist,  which 
was  dispersed  at  e'ght  in  the  morning  by  a  discharge  from  our 
whole  park  of  artillery.  This  military  music  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  hautbois,  drums,  fifes,  ami  trumpets,  which  regaled  the 
ears  of  the  two  armies.  We  saw  VUlars  passing  along  the  lines. 
As  we  inu.st  always  talk  to  a  Frenchman  of  "his  king,  Villars  said  : 
My  friends,  the  king  orders  me  to  liijht ;  is  not  this  agreeable  in- 
telligence to  your  The  troops  raised  shouts  of  I'ivr  le  roi  ct  M, 
de  1 ''Wars!  1  attacked  the  wood  of  Sart.  I  rallied  the  English 
guards,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  some  from  an  excess  of  courage,  and  others  from  the 
contrary.-  My  German  battalions  supported  them.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  we  slnu.d  have  been  overpowered,  if  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  had  Dot  valiantly  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
entrenchment  and  made  me  master  of  the  wood.  In  the  mean 
-  time,  I  was  struck  by  a  ball  behind  the  ear.  The  loss  of  blood 
induced  my  frifcnds  to  press  me  to  retire  to  have  my  wound 
dressed,  if  1  am  beaten,  says  I,  it  is  not  worth  while,  and  if 
the  French  are  *-o,  1  shall  have  as  much  time  as  I  want.  What 
could  I  do  better  than  die,  after  the  great  responsibility  which  I 
had  taken  upon  mvseil  on  this  occasion  ?  Pardon  this  digression, 
which  is  prompted  by  a  venial  vanity.  To  endeavour  to  repair 
the  faults  .which  we  commit  is  more  noble,  but  to  survive  one's 
glory,  is  ttrribie.  As  my  i:  flairs  prospered  on  the  right,  I  wished 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  my  lord-duke  on  the  left.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  in  vain  plant*  d  his  colours  on  the  third 
entrenchment.  The  whole  body  of  Dutchmen  were  almost  en- 
tirely laid  prostrate,  killed  or  wounded  in  the  field.  For  six 
hours,  Marlborough  was  engaged  with  the  centre,  and  the  left 
without  any  decisive  advan'age.  The  cavalry  which  I  sent  to 
his  assistance,  i<  as  destroyed  on  the  road  by  that  of  the  troops  of 
the  king's  boil  ehold,  which  were  themselves  overthrown  by  a 
battery  which  to.k  them  in  flank,  Marlborough,  in  short,  had 
gained  ground  without  my  assistance;  thus  it  became  easy  for 
me  to  turn  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army  after  the  defeat  of 
his   wings.' 

Eugene  seems  more  inclined  to  egotism. in  this  than  in  other 
parts  of  his  memoirs.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  obstinate  which  were  fought  during  the 
war,  and  Pi  nice  Eugene  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to  have 
materially  contnbuted  to  the  victory.  The  prince  places  the 
loss  of  the  two  armies  at  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  indeed,  the 
allies  seem  to  have  had  but  little  to  boast,  except  the  possession 
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of  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  which  were  purchased  too  dear 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  lives. 

In  1711,  Joseph  1.  whom  Eugene  calls  the  first  prince  of 
any  energy  of  character  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  attacked  with  the  smallpox,  of  which  he  died  through 
the  ignorance  of  his  physicians.  These  learned  gentlemen 
are  said  to  have  disputed  respecting  a  particular  symptom, 
till  the  patient  had  leisure  to  expire  without  further  mo- 
lestation. 

Eugene  says,  that  he  would  not  have  left  Tallard  a  pri- 
soner in  England,  if  lie  had  thought  that  his  influence  would 
have  contributed  to  make  the  Tones  triumph  over  the  Whigs. 

'  Mis  assiduous  attentions  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite 
of  the  queen  in  the  room  or  the  Duelled  if  Marlborough,  his 
winning  address,  his  seasonable  protuu  of  lkirgundy  and 
Champagne  to  some  honourable  members  of  parliament,  gave  a 
new  aspect  to  the  atTairs  of  Europe.'  * 

The  recall  of  Marlborough  was  a  thunderstroke  to  Eu- 
gene, who  renders  due  homage  to  the  talents  of  our  great 
countryman.  When  Eugene  came  to  London  soon  after  this, 
he  did  not  pay  his  court  to  the  queen  bv  joining  the  cry  of  the 
courtiers  against  the  duke,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  em- 
ployments. 

'  Little  minds,'  says  the  prince,  *  ought  to  make  a  show  of 
generosity,  ewn  if  it  were  only  from  calculations  of  interest. 
They  suffer  us  to  discern  their  purpose.  They  are  despised, 
and  they  miss  their  aim.  Graliiude,  esteem,  participation  of 
so  many  military  toils,  and  sympathy  for  greatness  loaded  with 
contumely,  compiled  to  make  Marlborough  the,  object  of  my 
increased  regard.  Besides,  on  such  occasions,  the  heart  tri- 
umphs over  every  adverse  sentiment.  The  people,  who  flocked 
round  me  since  my  arrival  in  London,  jverceiving  this,  regarded 
me  with  'more  fondness/  and  ihe  opposition,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sons of  probity  at  court,  beheld  me  with  augmented  esteem.' 

Eugene  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  uegociation  on 
the  subject  of  peace  with  Villars  at  Rastadt.  Eugene  and 
Villars  had  served  together  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and 
had  been  friends  at  Vienna,  before  they  became  rivals  and 
enemies  in  the  Low  Countries.  When  they  met  on  this  occa- 
sion at  Rastadt,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  each  other  with 
great  reciprocal  esteem. 

'  •  Onfc  day,'  says  Eugene,  *  we  conversed  on  the  different  cha- 
racters of  our  nations.  Yours,  says  Villars,  appears  to  me  im- 
movable, doing  greater  or  tess  degree^  of  .good,  but  not  doing  eril 
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in  excess.  And  yours,  said  I,  is  never  the  same.  You  arc  con*-* 
posed  of  two  nations;  one  of  which  is  capable  of  discipline,  of 
fatigue,  and  of  enthusiasm,  when  it  is  led  hy  a  Villars,  a  Ven- 
dome,  or  a  Catinat ;  and  the  other  which  was  seen  at  a  Blen- 
heim, or  a  Ramilhes,  when  your  affairs  are  too  much  under  the 
Influence  of  Versailles.' 

When  Eugene  lost  the  battle  of  Detrain,  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  it  was  owing  to  an  Italian  mistress,  whom  he 
kept  at  Marchiennes,  and  with  whom  he  was  passing  the 
night,  when  a  corps  of  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy 
at  Detrain.  Hut  Eugene  refutes  this  calumny;  and,  indeed, , 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  prince's  amours  were  ever  suffered 
to  interfere  with  his  military  operations.  The  defeat  of  De- 
nain  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sordid  economy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  persisted  in  making  Marchiennes  the  depot  of  their 
magazines,  instead  of  Quesnoy,  which  is  only  three  leagues 
from  Landrecy.  This  obliged  Eugene  to  extend,  and  conse- 
quently to  weaken  his  line  of  communication.  This  conduct 
of  the  Hollanders  caused  Eugene  one  day  to  say,  when  the 
convc  rsatiou  turned  orf  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  that  he 
had  no  Dutch  deputies  in  his  army. 

Eugene  appears  never  to  have  been  in  a  more  critical  si- 
tuation  than  in  1717.  He  bad  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and, 
was  on  trie  point  of  taking  the  place,  when  the  grand  vizier 
made  his  appearance  on  the  heights,  which  commanded  his 
camp,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
Eugene  surrounded  by  this  immense1  host  on  one  side,  by  a 
fortress  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  other, 
with  the  Danube  on  his  right,  and  the  Save  on  his  left,  de- 
termined to  leave  his  lines  to  attack  the  enemy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  force  and  their  position.  But 
before  lie  could  execute  this  resolve,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  his  army.  Hi* 
situation  became  every  day  more  perilous.  The  Turks  had 
time  to  bring  up  their  heavy  artillery  ;  and  Eugene  hardly 
knew  where  to  pitch  his  tent,  owing  to  the  violent  cannonade. 
The  infidels  advanced  every  night  nearer  to  his  entrenchments ; 
and  the  dysentery,  which  was  hardly  a  less  formidable  enemy, 
was  converting  his  army  into  an  hospital,  or  rather  a  chnrch- 
vard.  Ast  soon  as  the  health  of  Eugene  was  sufficiently  re*, 
established,  he  left  his  entrenchments  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and  attacked  the  Mussulmen.  *  The  darkness/  says  he,  •  in 
the  beginning,  and  afterw  ards  a  mist,  rendered  my  first  efforts 
a  mere  game  of  chance.'  But  the  event  did  not  long  remain, 
doubtful,  when  the  light  appeared  te*  afford  Eugene  a  better 
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opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  superior  skill  over  that  of 
the  eneinv.  Though  Eugene  was  at  last  eminently  successful 
in  this  battle,  he  seems,  on  mature  reflection,  rather  inclined 
to  accuse  himself  of  temerity  in  undertaking  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

In  I7'U,  Eugene  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  new  war  wilh  Fiance,  and  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
joined  the  troops  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  was 
received  with  loud  shouts  of  vive  notre  perc,  while  thousand* 
of  caps  were  thrown  up  in  the  air.  His  old  soldiers,  who 
had  fought  with  him  in  Hungary,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Ba- 
varia, pressed  round  him  with  affectionate  ardour,  embraced 
his  horse,  clung  to  the  tops  of  his  boots,  and  pulled  him  to 
the  ground  in  their  eagerness  to  testify  their  joy.  •  Ce  mo- 
ment la,'  says  he,  '  a  ete  certes  le  plus  beau  de  ma  vie.'  In 
this  campaign,  the  army  of  Eugene  was  too  inferior  to  that 
of  the  French  to  enable  him  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of 
importance.  But  he  did  all  that  could  well  be  expected  with 
such  a  disparity  of  force.  Me  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  audit"  Ue  did  not  terminate  his  military  career  by  any 
splendid  achievement,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  that  he 
did  nothing  to  tarnish  his  former  fame. 

Eugene  died  in  17  >'>',  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  In  male* 
ing  a  sort  of  moral  estimate  of  his  life,  he  sa\s, 

'  I  have  hardly  had  leisure  to  sin,  but  in  some  infttancej  I  have 
set  a  bad  example,  and  perhaps  given  occasion  to  scandal,  with- 
out intending  it  by  my  neglect  ot  religious  duties,  in  which  I  be- 
lieved, and  of  which  I  well  knew  the  importance.  I  have  some- 
times spoken  ill  of  others,  but  it  is  only  when  I  have  been 
obliged  to  expose  the  cowardice  of  one,  and  the  knavery  of  an- 
other. L  have  sometimes  been  subject  lo  tits  of  passion,  but 
who  would  not  swear  when  he  sees  a  general  or  a  regiment  not 
doing  its  dmy,  or  an  adjutant  nut  comprehending  his  orders? 
1  have  been  too  thoughtless  as  a  soldier,  and  1  ha\e  lived  like  « 
philosopher  ;  I  wish  to  die  like  a  christian.  *  *  *  *  I  have  seen 
death  often.,  and  so  near,  that  I  am  familiarised  with  the  form. 
But  at  present  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  then  sought  death, 
and  now  I  expect  it  ;  but  the  expectation  does  not  trouble  my 
repose.' 

Eugene  received  about  thirteen  wounds  in  his  different 
campaigns.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
often  exposed  his  person  in  battle  with  more  temerity  than 
was  requisite  in  the  commander  of  an  army.  Rashness, 
however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  his  characteristic.  In 
Mm  the  impetuous  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman* was  tempered 
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by  the  sober  gravity  of  the  German.  He  was  al"ert  and  enter- 
prising, but  provident  and  discreet.  Hence  he  was  not  pre- 
cipitated into  danger  by  his  victories,  nor  left  without  re- 
source in  his  defeats.  Military  glory  seems  to  have  been  his 
early  passion  ;  with  the  prosecution  of  which,  even  love,  the 
seductive  bane  of  many  a  great  warrior,  as  well  as  statesman, 
was  not  suffered  to  interfere.  Habit  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered war,  which  was  for  many  years  his  constant  occupa- 
tion, his  principal  delight.  The  toils,  the  dangers,  the  cer- 
tain and  the  contingent  sufferings  were  forgotten,  or  despised, 
or  considered  as  the  high  price  by  which  the  fame  of  heroism 
was  to  be  purchased.  There  are  some  persons,  whose  minds 
are  so  peculiarly  constituted,  that  they  can  be  happily  serene 
only  in  a  period  of  tempestuous  agitation.  Their  bosoms 
are  calm  in  a  storm,  and  stormy  in  a  calm.  But  Eugene, 
though  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  a  turbulent  and  active 
life,  which  offered  the  strongest  external  stimulus  to  exertion, 
did  not  possess  one  of  those  minds  which  languish  or  become 
flaccid  and  effete  in  the  shade  of  privaey,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  peace.  His  intellectual  faculty  was  agreeably  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  oi'  literature  and  science  ;  and  his  political  views 
were  at  least  as  large  and  as  liberal  as  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Good  sense  and  probity  were  his  constant  charac- 
teristics; and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  that  nicely 
formed  temperament,  which  could  bear  either  extreme  of  * 
fortune  with  dignified  moderation. 


Art.  III. —  Voyage  dans  les  Catacombes  de  Rome. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome  explored,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Cortona.  Paris,  F.  Scroell.  London,  Du- 
lau,  Soho  Square,  8vo. 

THE  subterraneous  antiquities  of  Rome  seem  almost  as 
interesting  as  those  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  im- 
mense common  sewers,  and  crypts  or  catacombs,  are  monu- 
ments of  art,  which  display,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the 
vigour  and  the  perseverance  of  human  industry.  The  cata- 
combs have  been  described  by  Bosio,  in  a  work  entitled  Ro- 
ma Sotteranea,  Rom.  fol.  1632.  Bosio  pursued  his  re- 
searches with  a  zeal,  which  was  well  calculated  to  despise  the 
toils,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Roman  government  authorized  his  attempt,  anil  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  different  houses  under  which  Bosio  prose- 
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cuted  his  toils,  rendered  him  every  possible  assistance.  This  inde- 
fatigable antiquary  sometimes  passed  six  or  seven  days  in  these 
regions  of  sepulchres,  and  he  seemed  almost  another  Pliny, 
who  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  gratify  his  learued  curio- 
sity. At  the  time,  when  Bosio  visited  the  catacombs,  the 
paintings  were  more  fresh,  and  the  sculptures  almost  un- 
touched. His  work  is  valuable  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  cu- 
rious facts;  but  his  propensity  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 
christian  martyrs,  and  to  the  persecuted  religion  of  Jesus, 
often  led  him  to  form  a  false  judgment  on  points  relating 
rather  to  profane  than  to  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  present  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  catacombs  are 
quarries  from  which  the  Romans,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
republic,  extracted  the  puzzolane,  which  they  employed  in 
their  architectural  works.  These  quarries  were  very  narrow, 
that  they  might  not  endanger  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  above ; 
and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
church,  the  christians  made  them  a  place  of  refuge  from  per- 
secution, and  of  sepulture  for  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs, 
whom  the  laws  of  the  empire  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial. 
The  author,  who  descended  into  these  remarkable  cavities, 
found  them  very  extensive,  and  always  formed  in  the  puzzo- 
lane, without  any  direct  communication  except  by  openings, 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces  or  more  from  each 
other.  The  cavities  themselves  are  from  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  to  twelve,  but  often  not 
more  than  from  three  to  four  feet  iu  height.  They  run  in  the 
form  of  alleys  and  galleries,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  various  crossways.  They  are  iu  general  destitute  of  ma- 
sonry or  arches,  as  the  puzzolane  is  left  to  support  itself. 
But  some  parts  are  occasionally  arched.  At  intervals,  we 
meet  with  larger  spaces,  which  are  called  cubicula,  or  cham- 
bers. In  these  chambers  the  wall  is  often  found  covered  with 
a  coat  of  plaster,  and  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco. 

The  two  sides  of  the  streets  or  alleys  in  these  excavations 
have  been  used,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  a  place  of 
iuterment  for  dead  bodies.  A  recess  was  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  puzzolane  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 
These  recesses  are  usually  about  six  feet  loug,  and  two  and  a 
half  high.  The  mouth  of  these  sepulchral  holes  was  closed 
by  a  single  brick  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  in  height, 
to  four  wide,  and  fastened  with  cement.  Five  or  six  bodies 
were  sometimes  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  always  in  a 
continued  line.  Women  and  children  are  laid  in  cavitie?  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

There  are  cemeteries,  in  which  two  or  three  of  these  alley? 
App.  Vol.  21.  Hh 
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are  found,  one '  above  the  other.  The  way  to  the  inferior 
alleys  is  by  an  opening  from  the  superior.  The  author  says 
that  the  cemeteries  in  the  Via  Amelia  were  those  which  he 
penetrated  with  the  least  difficulty.  He  describes  some  ca- 
tacombs, which  were  discovered  under  this  road  in  1803; 
and  which  the  author  himself  visited.  The  author  calls 
them  catacombs  of  the  Villa  Pamphili,  under  which  they 
are  situated.  The  Villa  Pamphili,  or  Bel  Respiro,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  mansion,  belonging  to  Prince  Doria,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  This  villa  is  half  a  league  from 
Rome,  to  which  we  pass  through  an  arch,  which  forms  part 
of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  restored  by  Paul  V.  of  the 
family  of  Borghese. 

An  ecclesiastic,  who  had  visited  the  catacombs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  pretended  that  they  reached  as  far 
as  Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
author  says  that  the  plan  which  this  person  shewed  him, 
seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  was  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  of  exploring  this  passage  in  the  ca- 
tacombs of  the  Villa  Pamphili.  For  this  purpose  he  ob- 
tained the  necessary  permissions  for  himself  and  the  steward 
of  the  villa,  who  undertook  to  accompany  the  author  and  to 
act  as  his  guide.  The  author  furnished  himself  with  a  com- 
pass to  direct  him  to  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  while  his  guide 
took  a  spade  and  pickaxe  to  remove  the  earth  or  sand  that 
might  obstruct  the  way.  He  carried  some  wax  tapers,  a 
vessel  with  oi!,  some  matches,  lamps,  little  torches,  a  thermo- 
meter, and  some  bottles  of  volatile  alkali.  The  author  de- 
scended with  his  companion  into  these  subterraneous  regions, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 

•  My  guide/  says  he,  '  who  preceded  me,  carried  the  spade, 
the  pickaxe,  and  a  lighted  torch.  I  followed  him,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  basket,  which  contained  the  wax  tapers,  the  oil,  the 
matches,  the  lamps,  the  little  torches,  the  thermometer,  the  al- 
kali, besides  a  steel,  which  we  judged  necessary;  in  the  other 
hand  I  carried  a  large  lighted  torch.  My  guide  told  me  of  a 
traveller,  who  was  lost  in  the  catacombs,  and  never  appeared 
again,  but  I  said  that  I  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  same  fate ; 
that  I  was  impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  a  successful  issue  of 
our  journey,  that  we  would  be  prudent  and  retire  at  the  first 
dangerous  obstacle,  but  that  till  then,  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
courage.  The  terrible  fate  of  this  unfortunate  traveller  occa- 
sioned some  involuntary  inquietude  at  the  moment  we  pierced 
the  briars  and  thorns  which  opposed  our  passage.  The  first 
alley,  which  we  found,  was  almost  three  toises  below  the  level 
of  the  ground.    The  descent  was  gradual.     We  were  surrounded4 
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with  nothing  but  puzzolane;  above  our  heads,  on  the  Isides,  and 
under  our  feet.  The  alleys  were  from  three  to  four  feet  wide. 
I  saw  in  a  second  alley  some  tombs  which  had  been  already 
visited,  and  the  traces  of  olher  strangers  who  had  preceded 
us,  but  wiio  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  far,  nor  to  have 
descended  by  the  same  opening.  We  felt  our  courage -increase  J 
with  our  hands  and  our  instruments  we  cleared  a  way,  which 
was  half  intercepted  by  a  quantity  of  puzzolane,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  roof,  and  we  found,  as  we  went,  a  long  succession 
of  tombs.  I  was  anxious  to  see  some  specimens  of  the  diffe- 
rent skeletons.  The  brick  which  closed  the  first  tomb,  was 
half  detached,  and  left  an  opening  in  the  excavation  sufficient 
to  discern  a  skeleton,  which  was  well  preserved,  and  appeared 
from  its  size  to  be  that  of  a  man.  A  consecrated  vase,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  perfumes,  was  placed  at  the  extremity  near 
the  feet.'  **** 

'  The  compass  announced  that  we  were  approaching  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber,  as  we  had  followed  the  direction  of  the  Cornelian 
way.  We  had  proceeded  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  without 
/topping  to  examine  a  quantity  of  tombs,  the  mouths  of  which 
were  unclosed.  We  bad  not  yet  found  any  passage,  which  cor- 
responded with  that  which  we  pursued,  and  we  could  not  fail  of 
finding  our  way  back,  while  there  was  but  one  path  which  we 
could  take.  What  we  had  most  to  dread  was  the  falling  down 
of  the  earth,  which,  it  is  impossible  tq  avoid.  We  judged  it 
prudent  to  stop,  and  to  set  one  of  the  lamps,  which  we  had 
brought  in  the  place,  where  we  were,  as  our  torches  might  be 
extinguished  by  an  accident,  and  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  be  left  without  a  light  in  these  long  subterraneous  avenues. 
We  prosecuted  our  journey  with  increased  security,  carrying 
with  us  our  basket  and  our  instruments.  At  some  distance,  the 
road  opened  into  a  cubiculum,  or  chamber.  This  chamber  had 
no  pictures,  and  was  .not  fitted  to  receive  any  except   in  one 

fiart.  Here  the  road  branched  into  different  directions.  We 
ightcd  a  long  wax  candle  at  the  commencement  of  the  passage 
which  we  determined  to  take.  Farther  the  road  again  branches 
different  ways;  we  therefore  placed  a  lamp  so  that  it  might  be 
opposite  to  the  wax-light  which  preceded  it,  and  the  way  in 
which  we  were  going.  It  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the 
turns  which  we  took  brought  us  near  to  the  Tiber,  and  that 
others  afterwards  assumed  a  different  direction.  My  guide, 
after  going  forwards  a  little  way,  assured  me  that  we  were  now 
rh  a  path,  which  had  never  been  explored.  The  tombs  were  all 
untouched;  6ome  of  the  tiles  by  which  the/ had  been  closed 
were  detached  only  because  the  cement,  by  which  they  had 
been  fastened,  was  pulverized,  or  almost  dissolved.  We  did  not 
find  under  our  feet  any  puzzolane,  which  had  been  marked  by 
the  steps  of  travellers  who  had  preceded  us  in  these  subterra- 
neous abodes.  My  guide  wished  to  try  whether  some  of  the 
tombs  did  not  contain  mepbitio  air.     After  entirely  detaching 
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the  long  brick,  which  stopped  up  the  entrance  of  one  of  tliot 
tombs,  he  introduced  a  lighted  torch,  which  he  held  in  bis 
hand,  but  the  light  did  not  experience  any  alteration.  The  body 
included  in  this  tomb  was  covered  all  over  with  Stalactites;  *  *  • 
and  when  the  light  of  the  torch  was  thiown  upon  it,  it  presented 
a  most  interesting  appearance.  The  light  which  we  held,  and 
which  waved  with  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  hand,  seemed  to 
communicate  motion  to  this  inanimate  corpse;  and  it  reflected 
our  features  a  thousand  times  in  the  part  of  the.  scull  which  was 
the  best  preserved.' 

The  stalactites  which  are  found  hi  these  catacombs  are  re- 
lated to  be.  of  a  dazzling  white.  These  crystallizations  are  com- 
mon at  every  step,  and  they  aie  said  to  give  to  the  bones 
which  they  cover  the  solidity  of  stone.  The  author  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  reaching  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  in  his  second 
excursion  to  the  catacombs  than  in  his  first.  He  remarks 
that,  in  the  skeletons,  which  he  examined,  the  teeth  alone 
had  undergone  no  change.  He  did  not  find  any  hair  remain- 
ing on  any  of  the  skulls  which  he  saw.  Our  author's  guide 
placing  one  hand  behind  the  scull  of  one  of  the  skeletons, 
and  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  the  feet,  endeavoured  to 
lift  up  the  whole  at  once  ;  but  the  bones  were  in  a  moment 
dissolved  into  a  white  dust,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
substance  of  the  teeth;  This  sudden  transition,  from  a  dis- 
tinct form  "to  a  confused  heap  of  dust,  was  awfully  striking. 

The  author  produces  some  inscriptions,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  catacombs ;  but  none  of  any  particular  interest. 
In  many  of  them  we  find  the  letter  b  used  instead  of  v,  as 
biro  for  vivo,  biba  for  VITA,  birgo  for  VIRGO,  &c. 

Some  companies  of  robbers  formerly  resorted  to  the  cata- 
combs of  St.  Agnes.  They  used  to  commit  their  depreda- 
tions on  the  Flaminian  way,  before  the  Poute  Molle,  and 
return  to  share  their  spoils  in  those  places^of  darkness.  The 
hand  of  robbers,  which  gave  most  inquietude  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  organised  by  a  Portuguese  sailor,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  gang  for  five  years.  This  banditti  was  composed 
of  twelve  robbers,  including  the  chief.  When  any  new 
member  was  received  into  the  fraternity,  he  was  marked  on 
the  upper  part  .of  the  arm  with  a  hot  iron,  representing  a 
mouth  pierced  with  two  stilettos  crossvvays,  with  these  words 
written  rouud,  *  it  sangtie  solo  csce.'  The  chief  told  them 
that  this  was  intended  to  signify,  that  if  they  were  ever  ap- 
prehended, they  were  rather  to  endure  a  thousand  tortures, 
than  discover  their  accorhplices ;  and  that  the  truth  was  never 
to  escape  from  their  lips.  They  sometimes  remained  more 
than  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  this  subterraneous  abode.     They 
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did  not  always  enter  by  the  same  opening ;  and  they  had  dis- 
posed the  sand,  so  that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  they  could 
have  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  part  where  they  were 
concealed  ;  and  in  case  of  any  desperate  emergency,  they  had 
secured  an  inaccessible  retreat,  with  provisions  tor  several 
months.  This  banditti  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  some 
dissensions amotig  themselves;  and  none  of  them  dared  after- 
wards to  return  to  the  catacombs;  all  access  to  which  has 
bee  u  since  stopped  up  by  the  police. 


Act.  IV. — Ilistoire  Cheraleresque  des  Maures  du  Grenade 
traduite  de  tEspagnol,  & 

Chivalrous  History  of  ti,  of  Grenada,  translated 

from  the  Spanish  of  Gint\  PSrez  de  llita;  to  which  are 
prefixed,  tome  Reflections  on  the  MusnUsjUms  of  Spain, 
with  historical  and  literary  Not  .  M.  Sane.  Cvols. 

Paris,   1809.     Dulau,  Suho  Square.     16s. 

THIS  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  history  and  a 
romance.  Pacta  are  mingled  with  agreeable  fictions  ;  but 
even  the  fictions  may  be  so  far  regarded  as  partaking  of  the 
-historical  character,  as  they  faithfully  characterize  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  The 
original  has  been  often  re-published.  The  first  edition,  we 
believe,  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1G04.     The  title  is, 

Ilistoria  de  los  Yandos  de  los  Zegris  y  Abenccrrages,  Cavalle- 
ros  Moros  de  Grenada,  de  las  Civiles  guerras,  que  huvo  en  ella, 
y  batallos  part  iculare*,  que  huvo  en  la  Vega  entre  Moros  y  Chris* 
tiano<;,  ha&ta  que  el  Key  I)on  Fernando  Y.  la  gano.  Sacada  de 
un  libro  Axabigo  cuyo  autor  de  vista  fue  un  Moro,  Uamado  Ha- 
ben  Ilamin,  natural  de  Granada,  y  traduzida  en  Castellano  por 
Ginez  Perez  de  llita.' 

The  Spanish  literati  ascribe  this  work  to  a  Moor  of  Gre- 
nada, who  retired  into  Africa  after  the  conquest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  manuscript  became  the  property  of  his  grand- 
son, A  rgutaafah,  who  gave  it  to  Rabbi-Saijto,  a  learned  Jew 
of  that  time,  who,  after  translating  it  into  Hebrew,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  D.  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Count  of  Bay- 
len.  This  nobleman,  whose  ancestors  had  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  among  the  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Grenada, 
procured  it  to  be  translated  into  the  Spanish  language,  by 
Hie  Rabbin  from  whom  he  had  received  it;  and  afterwards 
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by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  whose  version  has  been  much 
read,  and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

The  city  of  Grenada  was  a  place  of  wealth  and  import- 
ance at  the  time  when  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain 
were  conquered  by  the  Moors  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  army  of 
the  famous  Moorish  general,  Mousa,  who  put  an  end  to  the 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  at  the  battle  of  Xeres  (2f)th  July, 
7ll)  are  said  to  have  selected  Grenada  as  their  favourite 
abode.  If  we  may  credit  the  descriptions' of  travellers, 
poets,  and  historians,  the  situation  was  well  worthy  of  their 
preference.  The  plain  of  Grenada  is  spoken  of  as  a  terres- 
trial paradise :  and  the  Moors,  who  resided  here  for  several 
centuries,  till  they  were  finally  dispossessed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  1492,  seem  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  embellish- 
ing the  city,  and  in  cultivating  the  beautiful  environs.  The 
ruins  which  remain  to  this  day,  attest  the  industry  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  former  Mahometan  inhabitants. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  before  we 
proceed  any  farther,  we  present  him  with  a  description  of 
(arenada,  from  the  pen  of  Cardonne,  in  his  '  Histoire  de 
l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  domination  des  Arabes.' 
Paris,  3  vols.  12mo.   1765. 

'  Grenada  is  built  on  two  hills,  between  which  flows  the 
Darro,  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  Xenil.  These  two  hills 
gradually  slope  into  a  vast  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  town. 
To  the  east  rise  the  Alpuxarras  mountains,  in  which  Uiiberia  or 
Elvira  formerly  stood.  This  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,,  is  extended  in  a  line 
of  seventeen  leagues  to  the  south,  till  it  is  terminated  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Grenada  was,  at  that  time,  surrounded  by  a 
double  circle  of  walls,  fortified  "at  intervals  by  a  thousand  and 
thirty  towers,  presenting  a  formidable  front  on  every  side. 
That  side  of  the  town,  which  looks  towards  the  plain,  and  which 
is  the  most  exposed,  was  protected  by  the  most  numerous  works. 
The  fortifications  were  ranged  one  above  another,  and  did  not 
permit  any  one  to  approach  with  impunity.  Two  citadels 
-erected  on  the  two  hills,  on  which  the  town  was  situated,  added 
to  its  strength.  The  largest,  which  was  called  the  Alhamhm, 
contained  within  its  walls  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and 
was  of  such  extent,  that  it  seemed  to  form  a  second  town.' 

Such  was  the  city,  which,  embellished  with  mosques  and 
other  sumptuous  works  of  Arabian  architecture,  was  long 
celebrated  for  containing  the  flower  of  Moorish  chivalry, 
pere  civilization,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  flourished  when 
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they  were  but  little  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Here  the  genius  of  gallantry,  not  coarse  and  sordid,  but  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  a  romantic  spirit,  often  developed  the 
most  heroic  acts  of  disinterested  generosity.  It  was  from 
the  example  which  was  exhibited,  and  the  sentiment  which 
was  diffused  by  the  Moors,  that  the  Spaniards  imbibed  a  con- 
genial spirit,  and  that  Spain  became  the  favourite  region  of 
chivalry  and  romance.  The  Moors  excelled  in  poetry,  and 
particularly  in  that  species  of  poetry  which  excites  strong 
and  ardent  emotions.  The  empassioued  songs  of  the  beau- 
tiful Alphaizouli,  the  Sappho  of  the  Moors,  and  the  un- 
fortunate mistress  of  the  ferocious  Mohammed  Abenazar,  the 
fifteenth  king  of  Grenada,  are  said  to  be  still  heard  in  the 
tents  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  harems  of  Asia.  The  friends 
of  science,  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  will  never  cease  to 
execrate  that  fanatical  intolerance,  which  caused  the  catholic 
Ximenes,  whose  name  is,  in  other  respects,  dear  to  scholars, 
to  commit  to  the  flames  aa  immense  number  of  works,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  the  Moors  hail  composed  in  the 
course  of  seven  centuries. 

The  nineteenth  king  of  Grenada  was  named  Muley-Hazen. 
To  him  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  a  great  part 
of  its  embellishments ;  though  he  had  a  war  to  prosecute 
against  the  christians,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  contend 
against  a  powerful  faction  at  home,  who  had,  in  defiance  of 
his  authority,  proclaimed  his  son  Boadillin  king  of  Grenada. 
Muley-Hazen  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Alhambra.     He  erected 

'  the  fine  porticos,  covered  with  gold  and  azure,  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  a  magnificent  and  precious  architecture  ;  the  famous 
tower  of  Gomares,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  town  of 
Grenada  and  its  environs;  a  splendid  fountain,  the  immense 
basin  of  which  is  supported  by  twelve  lions,  cut  in  alabaster,  a 
tower  paved  in  mosaic,*  the  great  reservoir,  with  its  famous 
cisterns,  and  the  vast  park,  which  is  at  present  overrun  with  deer 
and  rabbits.  Among  the  great  works  of  this  monarch,  are  also 
reckoned  two  celebrated  pleasure-houses  or  summer-palaces. 
The  first,  built  on  a  declivity,  has  its  front  reflected  on  "the 
waters  of  the  Xenil;  the  second,  which  is  more  sumptuous,  is 
washed  by  the  DaFro,  and  has  the  name  of  Generalije.  Here 
the  king  had  a"  delicious  garden,  intersected  with  walks  of  myr- 


*  The  Arabian  mosaic  was  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  az.ulejos,  that  is, 
little  squares  of  variegated  china.  There  was  a  manufactory  at  Fez,  of 
china  tiles  and  bricks,  varnished  with  different  colours.  They  were  ufied 
i'ov  naviag  apartments,  and  coating  the  walls. 
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ties,  and  planted  with  a  multitude  of  trees,  as  agreeable  to  the 
sight  as  to  the  taste,  and  decorated  with  fountains  of  alabaster, 
sculptured  with  exquisite  art.  The  castle,  whose  balconies  and 
windows  were  resplendent  with  gpld,  was  divided  into  spacious 
and  extensive  apartments.  In  the  principal  hall  were  seen  the 
portraits  of  all  the  Moorish  kings  to  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  and 
in  another  were  representations  of  the  battles  which  ha^d  been 
fought  with  the  christians.' 

When  the  king,  Don  Juan,  was  once  travelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xenil,  he  is  said  thus  to  have  addressed  the 
Moor  Abenamar  : 

*  Abenamar !  Abenamar !  tawny  son  of  burning  Africa, 
knowest  thou  the  great  prognostics  which  marked  the  day  of 
thy  birth?  A  profound  calm  settled  on  the  waters,  and  the 
moon  was  in  her  crescent.  A  Moor,  whose  nativity  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished, ought  never  to  disguise  the  truth.' 

ABENAM.AK. 

'  I  am  the  son  of  a  Moor,  and  of  a  christian  slave ;  I  wilt 
never  lie,  though  the  truth  should  cost  me  my  life.  From  my 
earliest  years,  my  mother,  who  showed  me  the  deformity  of 
falsehood,  inculcated  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  truth.  Ask 
me  then,  O  mighty  sovereign,  any  question  which  thou  thinkest 
fit,  and  I  will  answer  thee  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.' 

DON    JUAN. 

'  I  thank  thee  for  thy  frankness.  What  are  those  castles  which 
rise  in  the  air  with  such  towering  pomp  ?' 

ABENAMAR. 

*  It  is  the  Alhambra,  senor,  and  its  mosque,  with  its  porticos 
of  such  admirable  workmanship.  The  other  castle  which  thou 
beholdest  below  is  the  Gcneralife,  whose  enchanting  park  is 
without  a  rival.  Dost  thou  perceive  that  great  fortress  which 
is  still  farther  off.     That  is  called  the  red  towers.' 

DON    JUAN. 

'  Grenada !  Grenada  !  If  thou  wouldesf  bepome  my  spouse, 
I  would  give  thee  Seville  and  Cordova  for  thy  portion.' 

GRENADA. 

*  I  am  married,  king  Don  Juan  !  yes  married;  and  have  no 
desire  to  become  a  widow.  The  Moor,  who *is  my  lord,  che- 
rishes me  with  kindness,  and  loads  me  with  benefits.' 

The  accession  of  Boadillin  to  the  throne,  forms  an  inte- 
resting epoch  in'the  annals  of  Grenada.  This  event  was  ac- 
companied with  lo'ng  and  magnificent  rejoicings.     Not  a  day 
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passed  without  some  new  festival  which  eclipsed  the  preced- 
ing;. The  factions,  which  had  most  strenuously  espoused 
the  interest  of  Boadillin,  as  those  of  the  Abencerrages,  the 
Gomeles,  and  the  Macas,  displayed  the  most  zeal  on  this 
occasion.  At  this  period,  Don  Rodrigo  Telles  Giron, 
grand  master  of  Calatrava,*  made  an  incursion  iiWo  the  de- 
licious plain  of  Grenada,  which  he  ravaged  with  his  troops. 
Not  content  with  the  spoil  which  he  made,  he  determined  to 
try  whether  Grenada  contained  any  knights,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  break  a  lance  with  him.  He  accordingly  dispatched 
his  squire  with  a  message  to  the  new  king  Boadillin.  This 
prince,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  was  feasting  in  the  magni- 
ficent palace  of  the  Genera/iJ'e.  The  Spanish  envoy  is  in- 
troduced ;  after  a  profound  salutation,  he  delivers  to  the 
king  the  letter  of  Don  Rodrigo  his  master.  The  monarch 
orders  it  to  be  read  aloud.     It  was  as  follows  : 

1  Powerful  Senor  !  may  your  highness  long  enjoy  in  peace  the 
crown  which  you  have  lately  received  as  the  reward  of  your 
valour.  The  difference  of  our  religion  docs  not  alter  my  senti- 
ments of  respect  towards  you.  But  I  fondly  cherish  the  hope, 
<livine  Providence  will,  at  length,  open  your  eyes,  and 
those  of  your  subjects,  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  that  you 
will  become  converts  to  the  christian  faith.  Informed  of  the 
pompous  festivals  with  which  Grenada  is  celebrating  your  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  I  presume  to  request  as  a  favour  that  you 
would  permit  me  to  try  my  strength  in  a  tournament  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  of  the  knights  of  your  court.  It  is  but  just 
that  they  should  participate  in  the  universal  joy,  and  that  they 
should  embrace  this  glorious  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
prowess.  I  shall  wait  for  them  at  the  great  Ash,  near  the  gates 
of  the  town.  I  will  bring  as  many  christians  as  you  shall  send 
Moors,  to  engage  in  this  noble  combat.  I  kiss  your  royal 
hands. 

The  king  was  transported  with  joy  at  the  reading  of  the 
letter.  He  turns  to  his  companions,  and  beholding  the  im- 
patience which  was  marked  in  their  looks,  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Spaniard,  he  asks  whether  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  reflect  on  the  demand  f  They  all  eagerly  exclaim 


*  The  order  of  Calatrava  (a  town  of  New  Castille,  in  the  Guadiana 
was  instituted  in  1158*,  by  the  abbe  Raymond  Fitero,  and  Diego  Velasco 
both  of  the  order  of  White  Friars.  These  persons  collected  troops,  and 
made  a  vow  to  defend  Calatrava  against  an  impending  attack  of  the  Moors. 
King  Sancho  II.  was  to  much  pleased  with  their  conduct,  that  he  gave  the 
town  and  adjacent  territory  to  the  abbe  and  his  order.  They  wore  the  red 
£ross  on  their  dress  ;  and  Pope  Alexander.  III.  confirmed  the.institutiou  ot" 
this  new  order  of  knigbtt, 
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that  a  refusal  would  be  the  death-blow  to  their  honour ;  that 
they  would  be  accounted  recreant  knights,  and  devoted  to 
infamy.  Their  only  difficulty  was  to  determine  what  cham- 
pions they  should  name,  and  how  many  they  should  be. 
But  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  send  only  one  at  a  time ; 
and  that  they  "should  fight  in  succession.  They  leave  it  to 
chance  to  appoint  the  knight  who  shall  first  be  sent.  The 
names  of  twelve  knights  are  thrown  into  a  silver  urn.  The 
names  inscribed  on  the  lots  were  the  following  : 

'  Mahomet  Abencerrage,  Malique  Alabes,  Mahomet  Almo- 
ntdi,  Mahomet  Vanega,  Mahomet  Gomele,  Mahomet  Zegri, 
Mousa,  Mahomet  Mousa,  Albayaldos,  A'jenamar,  A-lmadan  and 
Gazul.' 

When  the  names  of  these  twelve  heroes  had  been  shaken 
together  in  the  vase,  the  queen  drew  one  of  the  lots,  which, 
being  unrolled,  disclosed  the  name  of  Mousa.  The  joy  of 
Mousa  was  great,  but  the  chagrin  of  the  rest  was  very  ma- 
nifest. Their  jealousy  could  hardly  be  restrained  within 
bounds  ;  for  all  burned  to  signalize  their  valour  against  the 
grand  master  of  Calatrava.  The  king  instantly  returns  an 
answer  to  the  defiance  of  the  Spaniard.  The  squire  departs, 
and  delivers  to  Don  Rodrigo  the  letter  of  king  Boadillin. 
It  was  as  follows: 

'Valorous  grand  master  of  Calatrava  !  your  virtues,  notwith- 
standing your  reserve,  clearly  attest  the  nobility  of  your  birth. 
Your  congratulations  on  my  accession  to  the  throne  are  an  incon- 
testible  proof  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous  soul.  I  make  it 
a  point  of  duty  to  accede  to  your  request  as  to  that  of  a  real 
friend,  and  I  fewear  to  render  you  every  service  in  my  power. 
I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  present  festival,  by  your  courteous  invita- 
tion of  my  knights  to  a  combat  in  the  plain  of  Grenada.  They 
are  all  ambitious  of  the  contest ;  but,  in  order  to  remove  all 
ground  of  jealousy,  they  have  drawn  lots  ;  and  the  lot  has  fallen 
on  my  brother  Mousa;  To-morrow  he  will  repair  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  on  the  assurance  that  the  christians  will 
respect  his  person.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  the  bravery 
of  saich  knights  will  render  this  a  brilliant  combat.  Our  ladies 
will  ascend  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  will  behold  the 
spectacle  from  their  golden  balconies.  Be  assured  of  my  good 
will.  Boadillin,  king  of  Grenada.' 

The  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  after  passing  the  night  in 
retirement,  approached  the  town  at  the  early  dawn  of  day,  and 
took  his  station  near  the  great  ash  with  a  company  of  fifty 
knights,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  adversary.     The 
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ladies  of  the  court  of  Grenada,  who  knew  and  dreaded  the 
valour  and  the  address  of  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  re- 
garded the  approaching  conflict  with  inquietude.  But  this 
inquietude  was  more  particularly  felt  by  the  beautiful  Fatima 
of  the  house  of  Zegri,  wbo  was  secretly  enamoured  of  the 
valiant  Mousa.  But  Mousa,  instead  of  returning  her  love, 
was  passionately  attached  to  the  charming  Doraxa,  a  daughter 
of  Hamet  Alabes;  and  in  order  to  attract  her  attention,  he 
had  signalized  himself  by  a  thousand  exploits.  But,  in  his 
turn,  Mousa  experienced  no  reciprocity  of  regard,  for  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Doraxa  had  been  already  won  by  Aben 
Hamet,  an  Abencerrage  of  distinguished  valour.  During  the 
night,  while  Mousa  was  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  combat  on  the  following  clay,  the  beautiful  Fatima  dis- 
patched one  of  her  pages  with  a  present  of  a  pennon  for  his 
lance.  It  was  variegated  with  hues  of  green  and  brown,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  sprinkled  with  the  cyph  ra,  F.  F.  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Fatima.  When  the  page  deli- 
cti! into  the  hands  of  Mousa,  lie  said, 
■* 

'Valorous  Knight,  Fatima,    my   august   mistress,  greets  you 
with  this  pennon,  which  she  requests  you  to  attach  to  your  lance. 
By  displaying  it  in    the    approaching  combat,  you    will,  I  can 
re  you,  aflbrd  her  the  most  lively  satisfaction.1      Mousa  re- 
ceives the  present  with  respect  and  with  gallantry,  notwith>tand- 
his  sincere  attachment  to  Doraxa     '  Friend,    says  he  to  the 
re,  '  you  may  inform  the  beautitul  Fatima,  that  I  am  gratefully 
alive  to  the  honour  which  she  Wishes  to  confer  upon  me.  1  wish  that 
my  slender  merit  were  equal  to  her  incomparable  worth.     May 
the  great  Allah  hear   the  vows*which  I  make  to  be  for  ever  the 
slave  of  her,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  present  of  this  pen- 
non.    I  will  attach  it  to  my  lance^and  I  will  enter  the  lists  With 
the   cheerful  confidence,  that   such  a  banner  is   the  portent  of 
victory.' 

The  page  returned  full  of  joy,  and  the  beautiful  Fatima  was 
transported  with    the  answer  which   be  brought. 

The  valiant  Mousa,  after  taking  leave  of  King  Boadillin, 
proceeded  to  the  combat.  The  sentiment  of  his  own  courage 
was  resplendent  in  his  lofty  mien.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  military  dress  of  this  llower  of  chivalry. 

1  On  a  doublet,  ornamented  with  rich  fur,  he  wore  a  coat  of 
arms,  exquisitely  wrought,  calied  Jazerinv,  and  over  it  a  strong 
cuirass,  lined  with  green  velvet.  This  anneur  WSJS  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  the  same  stuff,  embroidered  in  gold,  on  which  many 
D  D  were  designed  also  in  gold,  and  traced  by  orders  of  the 
Moor  in  Arab.c  characters,  as  they  were  the  initial  letters  of  bis 
mistress  Doraxa.     He  had  a  green  turban,  embroidered,  with 
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golden  sprigs,  which  twined  into  the  letters  DD.  His  buckle1* 
had  been  fabricated  at  Fez.  It  was  traversed  with  a  broad  line 
of  green.  In  the  middle,  was  a  brilliant  symbol,  representing 
the  hand  of  a  virgin  pressing  a  heart,  which  was  trickling  with 
drops  of  blood,  and  with  this  device.    He  merits  more.' 

When  Mousa  appeared,  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava  rea- 
dily recognised  the  knight,  with  whom  he  was  to  enter  the 
lists.  He  orders  his  warriors  to  remain- tranquil  spectators  of 
the  combat,  and  not  to  interpose  even  though  his  life  should 
be  in  danger. 

'  Don  Rodrigo  was  clothed  in  a  magnificent  coat  of  mail,  co- 
-vered  with  a  robe  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold.  His 
buckler  was  green  on  a  white  field.  On  it  was  painted  a  red 
cross,  and  the  same  venerable  emblem  shone  upon  his  breast. 
His  beautiful  horse,  was  a  dapple  grey.  A  pennon,  with  a  red 
cross,  undulated  upon  his  lance,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  was 
read  this  device.     For  her  and  for  my  king.' 

The  two  knights  contemplated  each  other  with  silent  ad- 
miration, when  Mousa  first  addressed  his  adversary. 

r  '  In  truth,  valiant  knight,  your  exterior'amply  justifies  all  that 
has  been  said  of  your  singular  prowess.  Your  king  ought  to 
think  himself  very  happy  in  possessing  a  chieftain  of  such  high 
renown.  It  is  a  favour  which  I  know  not  sufficiently  how  to 
prize  for  me  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  an  illustrious  knight ; 
for,  if  the  great  Allah  renders  me  victorious,  the  most  distin- 
guished honour  will  redound  to  myself  and  my  family;  and  if  I 
am  vanquished,  I  shall  have  less  to  regret  in  "having  been  over- 
come by  such  a  renowned  cavalier.  Brave  warrior,  replied  Don 
Rodrigo,  the  answer  which  I  received  yesterday  from  the  king, 
informs  me,  that  your  name  is  Mousa.  The  glory  of  this  name  is 
not  less  than  that  which  you  are  so  courteous  as  to  ascribe  to  mine. 
You  are  the  brother  of  King  Boadillin,  and  you  descend  from  that 
ancient  and  famous  Captain  Mousa,  who  formerly  conquered  a 
large  part  of  Spain.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  great  honour  to 
enter  the  lists  with  you  ;  and  since  we  both  sigh  for  the  moment 
of  signalising  ourselves,  let  us,  without  farther  delay,  entrust  to 
fortune  the  issue  of  the  combat.' 

The  signal  was  given  and  both  the  combatants  rushed  im- 
petuously against  each  other.  Both  keep  their  seats,  but  their 
lances  were  broken,  and  the  buckler  of  Mousa  was  pierced 
by  the  sword  of  Don  Rodrigo,  which  penetrated  his  cuirass, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  jazerine.  The  buckler  of  Don  Ro- 
drigo was  also  pierced  by  the  impetuous  Mousa,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  armour  disappointed  the  wound. 
The  two  knights  then  took  other  lances  and  renewed  the  com- 
bat.    In  the  next  encounter,  Don  Rodrigo  thrust  his  lance  into 
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the  chest  of  the  spirited  Moorish  horse  mi  which  Mousa  was 
mounted.  The  animal  began  to  bound  and  plunge.  Mousa 
threw  himself  on  the  ground ;  and  sought  protection  in  hi* 
sword.  His  adversary  in  an  instant  dismounted ;  and  the  two 
warriors  brandishing  their  sabres,  began  a  furious  assault. 
.Don  Rodrigo,  who  was  more  adroit  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  levels  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  head  of  the  Moor, 
which  he  sought  in  vain  to  patty.  His  plume  of  feathers  and 
half  his  turban  fell  to  the  ground;  but  the  excellent  temper  of 
his  helmet  mitigated  the  blow.  The  contest  lasted  for  sonic 
time  longer,  but  victory  inclined  in  favour  of  Don  Rodrigo. 
The  Moor  redoubled  his  intrepidity,  but  he  grew  gradually 
weaker  with  loss  of  blood.  This  was  remarked  by  Don  Ro- 
drigo, who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  obstinate  conflict,  not 
only  because  Mousa  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Grenada,  but 
because  he  hoped  to  convert  him  to  the  christian  faith.  Don 
Rodrigo,  therefore,  receding  some  steps,  said^ 

*  Valiant  Mousa,  let  not  this  bitter  fray  turn  the  rejoicings  of 
your  city  into  lamentation.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  let  us  termi- 
nate this  combat.  My  esteem  for  your  bravery  and  the  value 
which  I  put  on  your  friendship,  are  the  only  reasons  which  induce 
me  to  make  this  proposal.'  •  1  perceive/  says  Mousa,  full  of  ad- 
miration, ■  I  perceive,  intrepid  knight,  that  you  wish  to  quit  the 
held  only  because  you  see  me  incapable  of  making  any  further 
resistance.  You  are  affected  by  my  misfortunes,  and  I  accept, 
without  reluctance,  the  proffered  boon,  not  that  1  do  not  wish  to 
fulfil  to  the  last  moment  the  duties  of  a  knight,  but  because  J 
am  ambitious  of  being  classed  among  the  friends  of  so  great  a 
hero.  I  therefore  give  you  a  solemn  assurance  of  my  friendship 
till  death.'  After  saying  tins,  Mousa  throwing  down  hjs  sword, 
advanced  to  embrace  Don  Rodrigo,  who  yielded  to  the  same  emo- 
tions. The  king  and  the  other  spectators  were  astonished  at  this 
tender  scene,  though  they  could  not  devise  the  cause.  But  as 
soon  as  this  trait  of  generosity  wa9  known,  the  king  of  Grenada 
and  six  of  his  knights  went  out  to  meet  the  grand  master  of 
Calatrava.     Many  compliments  passed  on  both  sides.* 

Mousa  was  conveyed  to  the  town  to  have  his  wounds  dres- 
sed, and  the  valour  of  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava  became 
the  theme  of  general  admiration. 

In  subsequent  parts  of  this  work,  we  find  the  gallant  grand 
master  engaged  in  single  combat  with  other  Moorish  knights. 
The  brave  Albayaldos,  who  is  elated  with  his  former  successes 
against  the  Christians,  is  ambitious  of  trying  his  strength  with 
Don  Rodrigo.  Albayaldos,  however,  is  not  so  fortunate  a? 
-  Alousa,ashe  receives  three  mortal  wounds;  but  before  he 
ejepires,  he  embraces  the  Christian  faith  in  his  parting  agony. 
His  kinsman,  Aliatar,  swore  to  avenge  his  death.     He  also 
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challenges  Don  Rodrigo,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appease 
his  resentment  and  convert  his  hostility  into  friendship.  But 
Aliatar  could  not  be  averted  from  the  determination  of  wreck- 
ing his  reseuiment  on  the  destroyer  of  Albayaldos.  The  con- 
flict was  managed  with  great  address  and  intrepidity;  but  it 
proved  fatal  to  Aliatar. 

The  inveterate  feuds  between  the  two  powerful  families  of 
Zegri  and  Abenceirage,  constitute  a  principal  feature  in  this 
work.  Mahomet  Zegri  accused  Albin-Hamet,  the  chief  of 
the  Abencerrages,  of  a  crimiual  amour  with  the  queen.  The 
story  is  artfully  combined  in  its  several  circumstances,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  perjury  of  the  accusers.  The  king  lends  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  malicious  tale.  Thirty-six  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages are  beheaded,  or  rather  massacred  in  the  \  hall  of 
the  lions.'  The  rest  are  banished;  they  find  a  hospitable  re- 
ception at  the  Spanish  court,  which  was  then  held  at  Talavera. 
They  embraced  Christianity  and  served  under  the  banners  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
fair  sex  who  had  adorned  the  feasts  and  balls  of  the  Alhambra, 
as  Galiana,  Tatima,  Axa,  Doraxa,  and  others,  famed  in  the 
page  of  Moorish  chivalry,  accompanied  the  illustrious  exiles. 

Alfai'ma,  the  wife  of  King  Boadillin,  who  hadbeeu  falsely 
accused  of  treachery  to  his  bed,  had  thirty  days  allotted  to  her 
to  name  her  defenders,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  she  was  to- 
be  burned  alive,  conformably  to  the  laws  or  the  realm.  The 
thirty  days,  however,  elapsed,  without  Alfaima  having  made 
choice  of  any  champions  to  vindicate  her  innocence.  King 
Boadillin  condemned  her  to  suffer  the  cruel  sentence  of  the 
law;  but  his  brother,  Mousa,  interposed  in  her  behalf;  and 
procured' her  a  respite  of  fifteen  days.  Mousa,  indeed,  him- 
self generously  offered  to  be  one  of  her  defenders ;  but  the 
queen,  who  had  a  Christian  female  slave,  named  Esperanca  de 
Hita,  who  had  induced  her  to  abjure  the  '  impostures  of  the 
false  prophet,'  resolved  to  seek  her  defenders  among  Christian 
knights.  She  writes  in  this  extremity  of  distress,  to  implore 
the  succour  of  D.  Juan  Chacon,  senor  of  Carthagena,  with 
whose  disinterested  heroism  she  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
Esperanza.  D.  Juan  Chacon  promises  to  be  at  Grenada  with 
three  other  knights,  by  the  appointed  day.  The  appointed 
day  arrives.  The  queen  and  the  judges  of  the  destined  com- 
bat, are  placed  on  an  elevated  platform,  hung  with  black,  in 
the  square,  '  Bibarambla.'  Itwa3notyet  known  in  Grenada 
that  the  queen  had  entrusted  her  cause;  to  the  generous  heroism 
of  Christian  knights;  and  Mousa  and  her  friends  express  great 
Concern  for  her  fate.  The  square  was  filled  with  an  immense 
concourse  of  people ;  and  the  balconies  were   thronged  with 
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spectators,   all   interested  in   the  fate  of  the  queen,  and  sym- 
pathising in   her  distress.     The  four  accusers  arrive,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  and  mounted  on  magnificent  steeds.     Their  shields 
were  painted  with  scymetars  reeking  with  blood,  and  with  this 
circular  device :  they  shed  it  for  the  truth.     The  four  traitors 
were  accompanied  by  the  Zegris  and  other  principal  persons  of 
their  faction.     Every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  accused  queen; 
and  it   was  expected  every  moment  that  she  would  name  her 
four  champion   knights.     The  queen  remained  tranquil,  she 
trusted  in    the  promise    of  her  defenders ;  but  they  did  not 
appear.     Noon  had  passed  and  the  sun  had  begun  to  decline. 
Some  of  the  knights  who  were  present,  alarmed  for  the  beau- 
tiful Alfaima,  offered  to  assert  her  innocence.     She  thanked 
tbem  for  the  noble  offer,  but  requested  a  delay  of  two  hours, 
to  see  whether  the  knights    whom  she    had  selected,  would 
make  their  appearance,  after  which  time   she  would  confide 
her   fortune   to  iheir  valour. 

Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  ehipsed,  when  a  confused  noise 
was  heard.     Five  knights*  advanced    into   the  square  of  the 
Bibarambla.     Four   of   them  were  habited  in    the  Turkish 
costume,   and  the  fifth   in  the   Moorish   dress.     The  four 
knights  in  the  Turkish  costume  were  the  appointed  defenders 
of  Alfaima  in  disguise.     D.  Juan  Chacon    demands  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  the  queen ;  this  is  granted ;  and  he  discloses 
his  real  character.     He  requests  the  judges  of  the  combat  to 
collect  the  wishes  of  the  queen;  they  preseut  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, to  which  she  affixes  her  signature.     Don  Juan  Chacon 
then,  after  making  a  profound  obeisance,  descends  from  the 
platform,   mounts   his  steed,   calls  his  companions  to  arms, 
enters  the  lists,   and  the  desperate  conflict  begins.     This  is 
described  in  detail,  with  a  previous  description  of  the  arms, 
devices,  &c.  &c.   of  the  different  combatants.     The  conflict 
displays  all  tlie  magnificence  of  chivalry.     'yUe  Moorish  ac- 
cusers of    the  queen  arc  successively  vanquished.     The  vic- 
torious knights  repair  to  make  a  fresh  tender  of  their  homage 
to  the  calumniated  Alfaima,  who  says,  that  they  have  done 
enough  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  requests  permission   to 
assist  in  dressing  their  bleeding  wounds. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  work,  we  find'King  Boadillin 
reduced  to  surrender  the  city  of  Grenada,  the  last  remains  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  Ferdinand.  This  terminated  the  fortunes 
of  the  Moorish  potentates  in  Spain;  and  here  we  must  con- 
clude our  notice  of  this  agreeable  work,  which  furnishes  many 
beautiful  and  characteristic  details  of  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of   the  times. 
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Art.  V. — Description  du  Pachalick  de  Bagdad  saivie  dHune 
Notice  Ilistorique  sur   les    IVahabis. 

Description  of  the  Pachalick  of  Bagdad.  To  which  are 
subjoined,  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Wahahis;  and 
several  other  Articles  relative  to  the  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  East.  %  M.  *  *  *  *,  Paris.  Treuttel  and 
Wurtz,  1801),  1  vol.  8vo.     London,  Deboffe. 

TH  IS  is  one  of  a  multiplicity  of  works  which  have  re 
cently  issued  from  the  French  press,  with  a  view  to  enlighten 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  nation  on  the  subject  of  eastern 
geography.  The  overland  journey  to  India,  if  we  are  not 
widely  mistaken,  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  much  more 
frequently  performed  by  members  of  the  formidable  corps 
des  guides,  than  by  the  couriers  of  our  East  India  Company. 
How  long  this  secret  intercourse  between  France  and  the  im- 
mense continent  of  Asia,  is  to  be  permitted,  remains  for  the 
decision  of  the  sages  of  Leadenhall-street,  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  this  is  a  branch  of  private  trade,  which, 
if  not  checked  by  every  possible  precaution,  will  end  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  some  parts  of  it  to  France.  That  there  was  an 
early  propensity  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  to  the  conquest 
of  India,  was  long  ago  proved  to  thesatisfaction  of  Europe; 
but  every  person  may  not  be  aware,  that  there  has  existed  for 
many  years  in  Paris,  a  bureau,  expressly  constituted  for  the- 
purpose  of  organising  the  projects  \vhich  have  been  conceived 
with  respect  to  India,  by  the  mighty  chief  who  now  sways  the 
sceptre  of  Europe.  This  secret  board  is  nominally  an 
nppendage  to  the  French  institute,  and  assumes  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  department  of  oriental  literature;  the  chief 
director  of  the  establishment  is  M .  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  than 
whom,  a  more  accomplished  orientalist  does  not  exist.  His 
numerous  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  eastern  philo- 
logy and  politics,  have  obtained  him  considerable  celebrity 
throughout  the  learned  world,  and  it  is  to  this  indefatigable 
scholar  that  Napoleon  has  confided  the  revision  of  all  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  India. 

We  have  said  enough  to  account  for  the  asterisks  under 
which  the  real  author  of  the  present  work  conceals  his  name  : 
i>.  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  us,  if  some  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  visited  Bagdad  within  these  few  years,  do  not 
recognize  in  our  author  some  supple  accommodating  French- 
man, who  was,  perhaps,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Easf 
India  Company,  and  at  the  same  moment,  (as  is  usual  with  hi* 
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o  i  ntrymen),  the  faithful  spy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud. 
Such  at  least  are  the  impressions  which  the  author's  affected 
modesty  has  made  upon  us,  and  they  are  heightened  as  often 
as  we  recur  to  his  pages. 

M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned, 
is  the  avowed  editor  of  the  work  before  us;  and  in  a  well 
written  preface,  he  informs  his  readers,  that  his  author  comes 
before  them  with  strong  clums  to  their  confidence.  A  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  the  countries  he  hai  described,  gave 
him  ample  facilities  for  the  composition  of  a  work  like  the 
present ;  and  we  are  free  to  confess,  in  common  with  his 
editor,  that  he  has  left  us  almost  not'iing  to  desire  as  to  histo- 
rical or  geographical  details.  ( 
C^The  pachalick,  or  government  of  Bagdad,  which  is  £80 
leagues  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  212  in  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  has  never  varied  much  in  its  limits  on  the 
side  of  Persia  or  Turkey.  At  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  it  forms,  in  some  measure,  an  indepen- 
dent viceroyalty,  whose  sovereign  is  controuled  Jby  the  Porte, 
because  he  is  regarded" as  a  kind  of  ad\  i  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  that  quarter.  The  Turki  ^rs  are 
at  all  times  fearful  of  irritating  him,  because  he  could  revenue 
their  insults  in  an  instant,  by  admitting  the  Persians,  who 
would  exult  in  the  acquisition  of  his  territory. 

The  Pacha  is  absolute,  and  docs  not  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Porte,  except  when  he  is  treated  with  mildness 
and  respect:  he  even  assumes  the  title  of  Khalif,  from  living 
in  the  capital  which  was  once  occupied  by  the  Arabian  pon- 
tiffs. Ali,  the  last  person  who  filled  the  dignity  of  Pacha, 
was  a  Georgian,  who  was  brought  to  Bagdad  while  an  infant, 
and  sold  as  a  slave.  The  celebrated  pacha,  Soliman,  who 
then  reigned,  purchased  him,  and  having  found  him  to  possess 
talents,  made  him  his  son-in-law  and  prime  minister.  After 
Soliman 's  death,  this  fortunate  adventurer,  partly  by  intrigue 
and  partly  by  violence,  overcame  all  his  enemies  and  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  in  the  possession 
of  the  pachalick.  Ali  proved  himself  to  be  a  courageous, 
humane  prince,  with  an  upright  heart,  but  he  was  not  free 
from  the  cravings  of  ambition;  anci,  like  all  the  governors  of 
the  east,  he  was  capable  of  resorting  to  any  means  of  grati- 
fying them.  He  made  war  upon  Persia  repeatedly,  and  took 
arms  with  success  against  the  Wahabis,  a  new  sect  of  Arabs, 
■who  daily  menace  the  government  of  Bagdad,  and  who  have 
even  succeeded  in  conquering  that  part  of  it  which  adjoins  El 
Katif,  on  the  Persian  gulf.  He  was  equally  successful  against 
the  Yezidis,  another  predatory  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  fell 
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a  victim  to  n  conspiracy  when  eu  llie   point  of  renewing  tlse 
war  against  Persia. 

'  The  city  of  Bagdad/  as  our  author  informs  us,  '  is  greatly 
fallen  from  its  former  splendour.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
once  celebrated  and  flourishing-  empi re  of  the  Arabs,  where  SO 
successive  Khalifs  filled  the  throne,  and  where  the  leaves  of  the 
Koran  were  so  often  stained  with  the  idood  of  Hs  fanatic  be- 
lievers. This  famous  city  which,  since  the  fall  of  its  last  sove- 
reign, has  been  successively  laid  \vastM>y  the  Tartars,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Turks,  is  now  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  was.' 

Our  author  asserts,  that  the  population  of  Bagdad  does  not 
exceed1  100,000  souls,  although  the  inhabitants  themselves 
reckon  it  at  300,000.  It  is  composed  of  Schiites  and  of 
Sunnites,  which  are  the  two  great  sects  of  the  Mahometan- 
religion.  The  Sunnites  are  the  most  powerful,  because  the 
Turks  who  govern  in  the  pachalick,  are  of  their  sect;  but 
the  Schiites,  who  are  Persians,  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
engross  almost  the  whole   of  the  commerce  of  Bagdad. 

The  second  city  of  this  pachalick,  in  point  of  consequence, 
is  Bassora,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Schatt  el  Arab,  or  River  of  the  Arabs,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Bassora  is  a  rich  commercial 
city,  the  well  known  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Persia  and  India, 
and  the  station  of  a  British  consul  who  watches  wiih  a  jealous 
eye  over  the  political  relations  of  that  part  of  the  globe. 
The  anonymous  author  makes  a  digression,  with  the  view* 
of  impressing  on  the  French  government  the  necessity  of 
having/cin  agent  here  also.  He  describes  the  English  as  being 
secretly  leagued  with  the  Wahabis,  and  by  these  means,  they 
are  masters  of  the  route  from  Aleppo  to  Bassora,  by  the 
Desert;  nothing  being  suffered  to  pass  without  an  English 
licence. 

The  city  of  Bassora  is  in  general  unhealthy;  k  is  almost 
wholly  built  of  mud,  aiid  as  the  Wahabis  daily  threaten  its 
destruction,  the  papulation  diminishes  considerably.  It  does 
not  contain  more  than  45  or  50,000  inhabitants  \  and  the  richest 
merchants  who  once  inhabited  it,  have  now  retired  to  several 
villages  to  the  eastward  of  the  Schatt  el  Arab.  At  this  place 
the  river  flows  in  all  its  majesty,  and  could  float  a  40-gun 
frigate:  the  banks  are  so  delightful  and  fertile,  that  the  Ma- 
hometans have  placed  one  of  their  four  tervestial  paradises  on> 
this  spot. 

The  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  above- 
mentioned,  takes  place  at  Korna,  twenty  leagues  above  Bas- 
sora; and  in  this  place  the  two  streams  seem  to  spuru  attack 
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other,  and,  '  like  two  rivals,'  our  anther  continues  in  a  strain 
of  eastern  hyperbole,  whom  pride  and  hatred  had  long  sepa- 
rated, they  seem  to  refuse  for  upwards  of  a  league,  to  intermix, 
although  compelled  by  nature  to  How  in  the  same  bed/ 

The  inhabitants  ascend  the  Euphrates  from  TCorna  to  Hilla, 
which  is  the  route  most  frequented  between  Bassora  and 
Bagdad.  The  Tigris  is  also  navigable  from  Bagdad  to  Korna, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  current  renders  the  navigation  difficult. 
In  this  district,  all  the  ground  lying  between  the  two  rivers. 
is  intercepted  by  innumerable  canals,  which  fertilize  the  sou 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  grain  grow*  almost  spontaneously. 
The  whole  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  two  Arab  tribes,  the 
Kezails  and  the  Beni-Lams,  who  provide  the  corn  and  animal 
food  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bag- 
dad   and   Bassora. 

1  The  ground  is  so  fertile  here,'  our  author  informs  us,  *  that 
the  rice  produce*  a  must  extraordinary  return,  A  stogie  grain 
yields  six  or  seven  stalks,  and  each  stalk  bears  .jo  grams.  The. 
•owing  commences  in  January  and   February,  but  the  haryi 

not  take  place  at  the  same  time  with  respect  t>>  every  kind 
of  grain  ;  the  barley  ripens  in  June,  the  wheat  and  mace  in  July, 
and  the  rice  in  August.' 

When  these  two  tribes  revolt,  which  frequently  happens,  a 
famine  B  experienced  at  Bagdad,  and  the  pacba  has  considtr- 
able  difficulty   in   keeping  terms  with  them. 

Hilla  is  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  but  the  re- 
mains of  this  celebrated  city  do  not  furnish  any  idea  of  its 
former  splendour.  They  consist  of  heaps  of  rubbish  only, 
so  that  we  may  now  say  of  Babylon  what  Lucau  said  of  Troy, 
ttitiiii  periiri  ruitxv. 

The  author  remarks,  that 

*  these  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  are  interesting  to  the  curious,  merely  from  the  ideas 
attached  to  them.  They  have  nothing  imposing  in  their  appear- 
ance, like  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Balhec,  and  Persepoli-j,  among 
which  we  cannot  take  a  single  step,  without  stumbling  upon  m 
nificent  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  ruins  of 
Babylon,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  rude  heaps  of  earth,  which 
in-pire  rather  sadness  and  horror,  than  admiration  and  plea.sj 
Several  celebrated  travellers  have,  therefore,  been  of  opinion, 
that  these  ruins  were  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  situation  of  tills 
celebrated  capital,  but  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  been  the  fate 
of  all  the  ancient  cities  which  were  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  to  be  known  only  in  the  annals  of  history,  while  no  imposing 
ige  of  their  former  splendour  is  left  to  mark  w;th  certainty 
the* place  which  they  occupied. 
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<  However  this  may  be,  the  ruins  of  Babylon  have  become, 
in  some  measure,  a  kind  of  subsistence-  for  the  Arabs:  by  con- 
tinually digging  in  the  ground,  they  frequently  find  medals  of 
bronze,  silver  and  even  gold,  besides  other  objects  of  value,  such 
as  vases,  idols  of  metal,  utensils,  gems,  &c :  they  know  also  how 
to  turn  to  account  the  Babylonian  bricks,  which  they  carry  in 
boats  to  Bagdad,  where  they  sell  them  to  strangers  to  considerable 
advantage.' 

The  author  afterwards  remarks,  that  if  an  European  govern- 
ment wished  to  obtain  the  formal  consent  of  the  Porte  to  dig 
for  antiquities  in  the  environs  of  Hilla,  the  expence  would 
speedily  be  repaid  by  the  interesting  and  curious  discoveries 
likely  to  be  made. 

In  the  environs  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  are  those  of 
Coufa,  a  city  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Islamism ;  and  a 
little  way  father  on,  are  the  villages  of  Imam- All  and  Imam' 
Hussein,  places  celebrated  by  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Persians, 
because  they  contain  the  tombs  of  the  son-in-law  and  grand- 
son of  the  prophet.  But  the  village  of  Imam-Hussein  was 
pillaged  and  barbarously  laid  in  ashes  in  1801  by  the  Wahabis, 
who  carried  off  all  the  treasures,  after  .having  massacred  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  Tigris,  below  Bagdad,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  at  present  called  el 
Madain,  i.  e.  the  Cities,  in  one  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  great  Nouschirwan,  who,  as  the  author  informs  us,  is 
celebrated  in  the  Guljstan  of  the  Persian  writer  Sadi.  M. 
Sacy,  however,  learnedly  observes  in  a  note,  that  the  prince 
mentioned  by  Sadi,  at  least  if  the  text  of  the  Gulistan  is  to 
be  literally  followed,  is  Feridown,  a  king  of  Persia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Pischdadis.  We  think  we  have  met  with  a 
drawing  of  this  monument  in  a  late  journey  overland  from 
India  by  an   English  traveller. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Pachalick  of  Bagdad,  there  is  another 
pachalictc,  which  is  nevertheless  independent  of  it,  and  is 
called  Moussol.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  meet  with  such  a 
distribution  in  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but 
the  Porte,  conscious  of  its  imbecility,  voluntarily  permits  this 
awkward  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  having  a  sentinel  near 
a  powerful  governor,  who,  from  his  distant  position,  might 
frequently  be  inclined  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  Turkish 
cabinet  lately  made  the  dignity  of  Pacha  of  Moussol  heredi- 
tary in  the  reigning  family,  in  order  to  secure  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  insignificance  of  their  territory,  and  its  situation  in  the 
piidst  of  the  states  of  a  far  more  powerful  neighbour,  places 
its  pachas  in  such  a  degree  of  dependence,  that  they  court  the 
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good  offices  of  so  formidable  a  potentate  by  assiduous  homage, 
and  by  furnishing  him  with  troops  and  subsidies  when  he  goes 
to  war.  The  government  in  question  includes  the  city  of 
Moussol  and  a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

Moussol,  which  is  about  100  leagues  distant  from  Bagdad, 
is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  city  is  not 
near  so  large  as  Bagdad,  but  it  is  nearly  as  populous:  it  is 
defended  by  a  wretched  wall,  with  a  ditch  now  rilled  up,  and 
about  a  dozen  pieces  of  old  cannon,  the  only  use  now  made  of 
which  is  to  observe  certain  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  It 
resisted,  however,  the  army  of  Nadir  St* hah,  who  twice 
besieged  it  in  vain.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  stone,  and 
the  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  about  5000  Christians, 
are  active,  industrious,  and  attached  to  commerce.  They 
follow  several  useful  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  dyeing, 
calico  printing,  tanning,  stone-cutting,  &c.  Jt  is  from  this 
city  that  the  cotton  goods,  called  mus/ins,  derive  their  name. 
The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated, 
and  gives  the  appellation  of  verdant  to  Moussol.  This  being 
a  halting  place  for  the  caravans,  the  pacha  is  obliged  to  keep 
in  pay  a  great  number  of  troops  to  secure  the  travellers  from 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  various  Arab  tribes,  which 
swarm    in  these   districts. 

The  present  pacha  of  Moussol,  without  being  either  in- 
human or  oppressive,  nevertheless  uses  a  considerable  degree 
of  severity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  his  pachalick,  for 
their  mutinous  character  causes  frequent  disturbances  in  the 
country.  His  revenues  are  moderate,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad ;  but  as  he  is  economical  and 
prudent,  he  knows  how  to  regulate  .his  expenditure  by  his 
income,  and  manages  his  financial  concerns  with  great  saga- 
city. The  tribe  of  the  Yezidis  are  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  repress  their  irregularities. 
This  tribe  inhabits  the  mountain  of  Singiar,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of'Mesopotamia,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  them  presently.  Facing  Moussol,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tigris,  was  the  ancient  Nineveh,  of  which  some  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the  Turks  pay  adora- 
tion to  a  tomb  which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Jonas. 

The  Dominicans  have  been  long  established  at  Moussol, 
under  the  pretext  of  practising  medicine.  Here  they  keep  up 
the  character  of  Christians,  and  on  account  of  their  bene- 
volent offices,  enjoy  such  a  high  degree  of  public  consideration, 
that  the  Turks  regard  their  convent  as  an  inviolable  asylum. 

Our  anonymons  author  gives  some  details  on  the  manners 
of  the  Arabs,  in  which  we  find  nothing  new,  and  furnishes  us 
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with  a  list  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  which  compose  the 
Pachalick  of  Bagdad,  but  which,  as  his  editor  assures  us, 
is  not  correct.  The  account  which  lie  gives  at  this  part  of 
his  work  of  the  commerce  of  Bagdad,  Bassora,  and  Aleppo, 
has  been  frequently  anticipated  by  English  travellers,  and  lias 
been  rendered  familiar  to  every  reader  in  this  country. 

.We  come  now  to  the  most  original  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  Wahabis  and  the  Yezid>s,  two  powerful  and  numerous 
tribes  of  Arabs,  whose  existence  was  perhaps  fonneriy  un- 
known to  most  European  readers;  Tin;  Wahabis  have  for 
several  years  waged  a  successful  war  of  liberty  arid  independ- 
ence against  the  despotism  of  the  Turks,  and  have  now,  if 
we  may  believe  the  foreign  journals,  erected  themselves  into 
an  independent  state.  Their  history  has,  therefore,  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  it  is  gratrfying  to  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  sketch  of  it  to  our  readers,  taken  from  by  far  the  best 
account   of    them. 

The  author  informs  us,  that  the  Wahabis  are  the  remains 
of  the  Karmathians,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  inhabited  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  who,  S0O  years 
after  the  establishment  or  Mahqnii  lism,  attempted  to  over- 
turn it.  These  Karmathians  being  afterwards  dispersed,  gave 
rise  to  the  various  nations  or  sects  called  Batenians,  Druzes, 
Nozairiens,  Mutual  is,  and  Assassins.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  part  of  the  Karmathians  remained  in  their  native 
country,  and  from  them  originated  the  sect  now  called 
Wahabis,  from  one   of  their  chieis,  Abd-el-VVahab. 

It  is  only  50  years  since  the  Wahabis  were»  first  known  as  a 
distinct  people.  Formerly,  they  were  a  part  of  the  small 
tribe  of  Iregedi  Arabs,  but  a  Scheik  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet, son  of  the  above  Abd-el-VVahab,  being  ambitious  to 
become  a  prophet,  suddenly  assumed  a  tone  of  authority 
which  generally  subjugates  vulgar  minds,  susceptible  of  enthu- 
.  siasm,  and  uniting  boldness  to  the  art  of  persuasion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  Ins  new  doctrines.  He  preached  pure 
deism,  and  refused  the  honours  of  a  prophet  to  Mahomet, 
jregai  ding  him  only  as  a  just  and  virtuous  man,  who  deserved 
from  his  piety  to  be  favoured  of  the  deity,  and  appointed 
execulpr  of  the  divine  decrees.  He  admits  the  Koran,  how- 
ever, as  a  book,  written  in  Heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angels, 
and  this  book  was  always  the  base  of  his  creed;  but  he  rejected 
s  all  the  traditions  with  which  the  Mussulnien  accompany  it, 
commenting  on  it  himself  in  his  own  way,  and  thus  becoming 
rather  the  reformer  of  Mahometism,  than  the  founder  of  a 
jiuw  creed, 
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In  order  to  strengthen  hi*  doctrines,  he  associated  in  his 
belief  Ebu-Sehoue!,  Prince  of  Dreyeb,  and  El-Ahsa,  an 
ambitious  man,  like  himself,  desirous  of  power.  The  latter 
saw  in  the  projects  of  the  reformer  a  pretext  for  attacking  all 
the  tribes  who  would  not  adopt  the  new  dogmas,  and  thm. 
found  means  to  increase  his  own  power.  He  received  Ma- 
homet with  great  kindness,  and  promised  to  do  every  thing  he 
could  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines.  Raising  an  army, 
therefore,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  petty  tribes  adjoining, 
aird  forced  them  to  acknowledge  the  new  tenets.  Contrary 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Arabs,  which  prihibits  individuals 
of  one  tribe  from  contracting  marriages  with  those  of  anot! 
he  confounded  them  with  each  other,  and  formed  out  <>t 
them  a  distinct  nation,  which  became  formidable  to  all  around 
them.  lie  took  a  tenth  from  all  the  tribes  whom  he  con- 
quered, not  only  in  flocks  and  provisions,  but  also  iu  the  male 
population,  and  thus  acquired  an  immense  army.  At  his 
death,  he  had  subjugated  all  the  people  of  the  deceit,  from 
the  Persian  Gulph  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  his  power 
extended  to  the  shores   of  the  Red  Sea. 

Abd  Elazis,  his  son,  not  less  politic  nor  less  ambitious, 
and  even  more  cruel  than  his  father,  knew  how  to  protit  by 
his  conquests,  and  increased  them.  If  any  tribe  refust  d 
submission,  he  immediately  ordered  every  person  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  with,  the  exception  of  4he  women,  who,  as  our 
author  informs  us,  have  u«  a  always  highly  respected  by  the 
Wahabis.  His  motto  was  like  Mahomet's,  BclUtVe  or  Die; 
and  when  he  arrived  in  the  territory  of  any  tjibe  which  he 
wished  to  conquer,  he  sent  to  the  scheik  or  chief,  a  letter 
to  the  following  tenor: 

*  Abd  Elazis  to*he   tribe  of greeting:  God  ordains  that 

you  should  believe  in  the  Kur:m,  as  1  have  explained  it:  be  not 
of  the  number  of  the  infidels,  who  have  perverted  the  -acred  text, 
and  who  give  a  companion  to  the  sole  creator  and  sovereign  of 
all  things.  Yield  to  my  int treaties,  md  be  converted,  or  expect 
to  perish  by  the  avenging}  sword  which  Heaven  has  put  into  my 
hands  to  exterminate  the  idolatrous.' 

This  authoritative  summons,  backed  by  a  numerous  army, 
seldom  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scheik  Mahomet,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  troops,  told  them,  that 

'the  most  high  f?  td  fights  with  you:  he  means  to  destroy all 
those  uhodespise  the  belief  which  lie  has  taught  you,  conform 
then  to  his  commandments  ;  yon  will  find  an  earthly  recompenct 
for  your  fatigues  in  the  booty  wiiieb  your  ar,ms    shall  acquire* 
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ajvI   on    high  you  will   find   eternal   enjoyments,    which    your 
ir  and  your  exploits  in  the  cause of  sanation,  have  prepared,' 

'  -T>y  such  incentives,  Mahomet'  formed  an  army  of  enthu- 

who  braved   dangers  .arid  death   with  a  courage   more 

than  human,  and  who  regarded  a  mortal  wound   as    a  real 

blessing,  since  they  imagined  that  it  hastened  the  moment  of 

their  eternal  felicity. 

Abd-Elazis  formed  in  this  manner  an  army  which  was 
said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  he  attacked  states  far  rnore  powerful 
than  any  collection  of  Arab  tribes.  He  stripped  the  Pacha 
of  Bagdad  of  what  he  possessed  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Persian  Gulph,  on  the  side  of  El-Katif;  and  the  Wahabis 
still  daily  threaten  the  city  of  Bassora,  which  must  fall  ati  easy 
prey  to  them,  as  the  soldiers  who  garrison  it  have  been  mostly 
converted   to    Wahabism. 

The  Turks  being  thus  menaced  in  their  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions, took  the  field  against  the  Wa-habis  in  1801,  and 
Suleiman,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  was  ordered  to  attack  them  in 
person.  This  officer  coHected' as  many  troops  as  he  could, 
of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  his  Kiaya,  or  Secretary 
Ali,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him.  Ali,  with  an  ill  pro- 
vided army,  marched  90  leagues  in  less  than  two  months, 
to  attack-  the  Wahabis  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  he 
might  have  carried  desolation  and  terror  among  them,  if  he 
hud  been  willing,  but  having  been  betrayed,  as  it  is  said,  by 
an  Arab  chief,  or  rather  having  received  money  from  Abd- 
Elazis,  he  returned  to  Bagdad  vuthout  having  done  anything. 
i  An  expedition  like  this  only  encouraged  the  Wahabis. 
Abd-Eiaais  presented  himself  with  15,000  men,  before  the 
city  of  Imam  Hussein,  without  being  expected.  This  place, 
which  had  become  rich  in  consequence  of  the  piety  of  the 
Schiites,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  pilgrimage 
stations,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who 
had  lavished  their  munificence  upon  it,  was  pillaged  by  the 
WaktMs,  who  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  cruelties 
which  they  exercised  in  this  place,  were  unheard  of,  and  in 
this  instance  they  seem  not  to  have  adhered  to  their  accus- 
tomed humanity;  for  women,  old  men,  and  children,  perished 
indiscriminately  under  the  sword,  and  according  to  our  author, 
the  wombs  of  mothers  were  ripped  up  and  their  infant  bur-, 
dens  often  cut  to  pieces  before  the  unhappy  victims  closed 
their  eyes  in  death.  The  pillage  lasted  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  the  Wahabis  carried  off  two  hundred  camel  loads 
iot'  booty. 
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The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  consternation  in  Bagdad 
and  the  court  of  Persia  loudly  complained,  both  of  he 
conduct  of  the  Wahabis  and  of  the  reprehensible  forbea  a  tee 
of  Aly-Kiaya,  in  his  expedition  against  them.  The  Persians 
even  threatened  to  send  an  army  against  them,  but  the  Pacha 
of  Bagdad  knew  how  to  appease  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
nothing  more  was  th'ought  of  than  to  put  out  of  the  way 
every  thing  that  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarous 
sect.  In  the  meantime,  the  terror  which  this  sanguinary 
expedition  had  inspired  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
did  not  serve  a  little  to  increase  the  conquests  of  the  Wahabis. 

Abd-Elazis  profited  by  this  disposition  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  in  1803  marched  100,000  Wahabis  under  his  son 
Schoud, •  against  the  city  of  Mecca,  which  the  Mussulmen 
call  the9 Holy  City,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  the  first 
and  most  sacred  title  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  lie  thought 
that  if  he  Could  seize  upon  Mecca,  and  retain  it,  he  would 
acquire  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  the  character  of  a  divine 
legate.  The  grand  seignior  is  the  natural  born  protector  of 
the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  their  government  is  con- 
fided to  Bcberifs  or  princes  born  in  the  country.  The  scherif- 
dom  of  Mecca  was  then  contested  by  two  brothers,  whose 
disputes  Abd-Elazis  contrived  to  foment,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  for  himself. 

During  this  period,  Abdallah  Pacha,  Governor  of  Da- 
mascus, who  conducted  the  caravan  which  goes  every  year 
from  that  city  to  Mecca,  being  on  his  usual  journey,  was 
informed  of  what  was  passing,  and  communicated  his  infor- 
mation to  the  Porte.  Nevertheless  he  continued  his  route, 
and  when  he  was  a  short  distance  from  Mecca,  he  wrote  to 
Schoud,  to  know  what  were  his  intentions.  The  latter  replied, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  tight  the  Turks,  that  the  caravan 
might-  enter  freely  into  Mecca,  on  condition,  however,  of 
not  remaining  more  than  three  days,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  pilgrims  hirflfcelf. 
The  Pacha  of  Damascus,  like  a  prudent  general,  did  not 
interfere  with  any  thing  but  what  belonged  to  his  caravan,  and 
left  Mecca  punctually  at  the  time  fixed,  taking  his  way  for 
Medina.  Schoud  instantly  seized  upon  Mecca,  which  having 
made  no  resistance,  experienced  none  of  the  atrocities  which 
generally  signalize  the  conquests  of  the  Wahabis.  Schoud, 
according  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  merely  demolishing 
all  the  sacred  mausoleums  erected  within  or  around  the  Caba, 
or  sacred  temple,  and  the  shops  and  warehouses  which  were 
constructed  near  it,  carrying  ofT  the  rich  golden  tissue  which 
covered  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  appropriating  to  himself 
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all  the  objects  of  luxury  and  valuable  effects  which  the  city 
contained.  He  respected  the  sacred  building  itself,  however, 
founding  that  respect  upon  the  text  of  the  Koran,  which 
regards  it  as  the  most  ancient  temple  which  the  hand  of  man 
had  raised  to  the  Creator. 

From  Mecca,  Schoud  inarched  towards  the  city  of  Dgedda, 
into  which  the  scherif  whom  he  had  displaced,  had  thrown 
liimself.  Besides  this,  .Dgedda  was  defended  by  an  Ottoman 
pacha,  and  as  it  was  well  fortified  and  had  a  good  garrison, 
the  Wahabis  failed  in  their  attempts  to  take  it.  Schoud 
thought  to  console  himself  for  this  defeat,  by  attacking 
Medina,  but  he  was  not  more  fortunate,  and  the  garrison 
which  he  had  left  at  Mecca,  having  been  driven  out  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  country.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  witness- the  assassination  of  his  father, 
who  was  killed  on  the  13th  of  November  of  that  year  by  a 
fanatic,  who  became  a  \\  ahabite  as  a  cloak  to  his  revenge. 
The  assassin  had  lost  his  three  sons  in  the  massacre  at  Imam- 
Hussein,  and-thought  to  revenge  himself  upon  its  author,  by 
poignarding  Abd-Klazis  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected 
it.     The*  assassin  was   burned  alive. 

These  various  checks  did  not  cool  the  ardour,  of  the 
Wahabis.  Schoud  succeeded  his  father,  and  the  scheik, 
Mohammed,  who  was  dead,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Hussein,  although  he  was  blind.  Under  these  two  new  chiefs, 
the  Wahabis  made  new  conquests.  In  1804,  they  drove  the 
Imam  of  Mascat  from  his  states,  and  having  placed  his  infant 
sou  hi  his  place,  they  reigned  in  his  name.  The  father  retired 
to  Bagdad,  where  he  asked  assistance  from  Ali  Pacha,  who 
promised  to  aid  him  powerfully.  Ali  in  fact  raised  a  great 
army  for  the  purpose  of  again  taking  the  field  against  the 
Wahabis.  Me  set  out  from  Bagdad  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1804.  exactly  a  year  after  the  assassination  of  Abd-E1azis, 
and  encamped  near  linam-Ali,  but  whether  he  received  dis- 
counting intelligence  from  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  who  had 
returned  into  his  principality  in  order  to  attack  the  Wahabis, 
or  thought  himselt  too  weak  to  meet  these  formidable  enemies, 
be  contented  hunself  with  protecting  his  pachalick  on  the 
side  of  the  desert,  and  re-entered  Bagdad  hi  the  middle' 
of  1805. 

The  Wahabis  having  thus  enlarged  their  territories,  and 
finding  that  they  were  dreaded  by  their  most  powerful  neigh- 
bours, became  more  audacious.  In  the  same  year,  they 
marched  against  Medina,  which  they  entered  and  drenched 
in  human  blood,  in  order  to  revenge  the  checks  they  had 
experienced  there  two  years   before.       They  destroyed  the 
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tomb  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Mecca,  which  made  no  resistance,  but  which  neverlheles* 
experienced  the  barbarities  of  these  reformers,  who  put  tu 
the  sword  all  who  did  not  embrace  their  doctrines.  They 
destroyed  ail  the  public  buildings  of  this  celebrated  city, 
killed  the  ministers  of  religion,  razed  the  mosques  and  lclt 
the  Cola  only  standing  in  the  midst  of  tin?  ruins  of  all  the 
monuments  which  surrounded  it.  From  Mecca  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Dgedda,  where  they  repeated  the  same"  scenes  of 
horror.  Finally,  they  n  j  longer  hesitated  to  attack  the  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  coming  bom  Damascus,  which  tUey  pillaged 
of  the  sacred  coffer,  containing  the  rich  presents  of  the  grand 
seignior. 

After  such  events  they  no  longer  kept  terms  with  the 
Turks.  In  the  same  year  a  numerous  body  of  their  troops 
marched  towards  Zeber,  Bassora,  aud  Imam-Ali.  They  ap- 
peared before  the  latter  place  on  the  2fth  of  April,  and  they 
would  have  carriid  it  by  as-ault,  but  for  the  imprudence  of 
their  cbjeff,  who  made  ati  harangue  to  them,  while  he  ought 
to  have  led  them  on  to  action.  Driven  from  this  city  they 
threw  themselves  upon  Scmawhat.  where -they  wen-  061  more 
successful,  aud  then  returned  to  their  own  country  :  in  1807 
they  again  surprized  and  pillaged  the  caravan  on  its  way  to 
Mecca  ;  they  then  din  cted  their  steps  towards  the  Euphra 
iu  order -to  intercept  the  caravans  of  the  desert,  and  }\.ll  upon 
the  unfortunate  city  of  Ava,  in  which  they  renewed  the  scenes 
of  horror  which  had  taken  place  five  yean  before  in  Imam- 
Hussein.     In  1808  they  ;.  d  on  the  road  towards  Bas- 

sora,  which,  after  some  adverse  fortune,  they  succeeded  in 
captiuing. 

He  author  concludes  his  narrative  by  hazarding  the  con- 
jecture th;it  the  Wahabis  will  one  day  erect  a  sovereigns  in 
Asia,  winch  will  rival,  if  not  overturn,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  perhaps  carry  their  victorious  arms  to  India  or  Europe. 
That  lie  y  may  succeed  against  the  imbecile  native  powers  of 
India,  if  led  into  the  tield  by  European  leaders,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  it  is  highly  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  could 
make  any  impression  on  modern  Europe  while  the  present 
military  system  exists. 

An  account  of  another  lingular  tribe  of  Arabs  closes  this 
part  of  the  volume.  This  has  been  subjoined  by  M.  de 
Sacy,  and  he  confesses  that  he  has  partly  taken  it  from  an 
Italian  work  published  at  Berlin  in  1807,  and  entitled  ffiaggi 
e  opmcuti  dive/ si  di  Dominico  $esti/ii.  The  account  in 
question  is  not  from  the  pen  of  Sestini  himself  however,  but 
was  given  him  by'  father  Garzoui,  a  Dominican  friar,  settled 
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at  Moussol.  The  sect  of  the  Yezidis  is  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed.  Several  travellers Tiave  only  men- 
tioned those  who  inhabit  the  mountain  of  Singiar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Mesopotamia ;  but  there  are  several  other  tribes  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  and  it  is  in  this  last  district  that 
their  grand  place  of.  assembling  is  near  the  tomb  of  one  of 
their  ancient  scheiks.  Their  tribes  are  scattered  through  the 
districts  of  Diarbekir,  Gezireh,  Amadia,  and  Gioulamerk  ; 
but  the  most  considerable  is  in  the  mountain  of  Singiar  on 
the  frontier  of  the  pachalicks  of  Moussol  and  Bagdad. 
These  people,  who  are  descended  from  the  Kurdi,  and  who 
speak,  the  same  language,  take  their  name  from  a  scheik  who 
was  called  Yezid,  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  family  of  Ali. 

*  The  doctrine  which  they  profess,'  says  the  author,  '  is  a 
mixture  of  Manicheism,  Mahometism,  and  the  creed  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  It  is  preserved  among  them  by  tradition,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  without  the  help  of  any  book,  for 
they  are  prohibited  from  learning  to  read  and  write.  This  want 
of  books  without  doubt  is  the  reason  that  the  Mahometan  his- 
torians speak  in  a  scornful  manner  of  this  sect,  and  designate 
them  as  a  people  addicted  to  blasphemy,  cruel,  barbarous,  ac- 
cursed of  God,  and  infidels  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In- 
consequence of  this,  no  certain  idea  can  be  procured  relative  to 
the  creed  of  the  Yezidis,  except  what  can  be  acquired  from  ac- 
tual observation. 

The  Yezidis  hold  it  as  a  first  principle  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  devil,  whom  they  describe  equally  with  mankind 
as  the  creature  of  the  sovereign  being,  and  who  may  one  day 
be  received  into  favour  with  God.  They  say  that  the  Deity 
ordains  things,  but  entrusts  the  execution  of  his  orders  to 
subordinate  beings.  Thus  they  conceive  that  the  most  holy 
personages  have  been  possessed  of  the  devil,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  and  in  the 
Matter  they  assert  that  this  demon  was  most  strangely  mani- 
fested. According  to  this  opinion,  they  respect  this  malevo- 
lent being,  and  they  even  avoid  pronouncing  his  name ;  and 
if  any  person  should  happen  to  curse  the  devil  in  their  pre- 
sence, he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  mal-treated,  or  even  put 
to  death.  They  also  pay  a  certain  kind  of  adoration  to  the 
sun,  but  this  act  is  always  concealed  from  view,  so  that  no 
person  out  of  the  pale  of  their  creed  can  describe  it. 

They  have  neither  fastings  nor  prayers,  and  as  a  justifica- 
tion foe  the  omission  of  these  acts  of  devotion,  they  say  that 
the  scheik  Yezid  has  made  satisfaction  for  them  to  the  end 
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of  the  world.  They  visit  the  christian  converts,  however,  in 
their  neighbourhood,  when  they  are  sick,  and  even  make  of- 
ferings to  them,  but  they  never  enter  the  mosques  of  the 
Turks.  They  hold  an  assembly  on  the  10th  of  the  moon  of 
August,  every  year,  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  their  scheiks  in 
Amadtu.  They  proceed  to  the  place  in  troops  from  all 
quarters,  with  their  wives ;  and  the  roads  are  not  safe  at  this 
period,  for  they  rob  and  murder  every  person  they  meet. 
This  assembly  lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  and  it  is  said  that  after 
having  eaten  and  drunk  heartily,  they  extinguish  the  lights,  and 
no  person  speaks  a  word  until  day-break,  when  the  whole 
begin  to  retire. 

The  chief  of  their  religion  at  present  is  the  Scheik,  who 
governs  the  tribe  in  A  madia.  This  chief  has  one  under  him, 
who  has  almost  as  much  power  as  himself,  and  who  once 
underthe  pretext  of  an  inspiration  from  the  devil,  succeeded 
in  entirely  changing  one  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  the 
nation.  The  Yezidis  are  bitter  enemies  to  the  Turks,  whom 
they  kill,  whenever  they  can,  with  impunity ;  and  the  pacha  of 
Amadia,  who  is  a  Kurdis  Tartar,  always  keeps  an  executioner 
of  the  Yezidi  tribe,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  in 
shedding  Ottoman  blood. 

The  Yezidis  are  described  as  brave  and  good  soldiers,  and 
the  pachas  employ  them  willingly  in  their  armies,  but  they 
are  cruel  and  dishonest  to  an  excess.  They  use  match  lock 
guns  with  pikes.  The  most  noble  of  these  tribes  is  the 
Amadian,  but  the  most  numerous  inhabits  the  Singiar  moun- 
tain. This  last  tribe  is  divided  into  two  parts,  governed  by 
two  chiefs,  and  can  bring  into  the  field  more  than  GOOO  fuzi- 
leers,  without  wanting  cavalry  armed  with  lances.  They  are, 
always  at  war  with  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Pachas  of  Bagdad,  and  Moussol  have  frequently  tried  to 
subdue  them  without  success. 

A  curious  collection  of  Persian  poetry  closes  the  volume. 
This  consists  of  translations  by  the  anonymous  author,  from 
living  poets,  and  among  these  we  found  some  odes  and  songs 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present  king  of  Persia. 
These  were  presented  by  his  majesty  to  General  Gardanne, 
the  French  ambassador,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  our 
author.     We  cannot  say  any  thing  in  their  praise. 


t    mo   1 


Art.  VI. — Hhtoire  du  Feld-Marshal  Souvarof. 

The  JJfe  of  Field  Marshal  Survarrow,  connected  zcith  the 
History  of  his  own  Time;  zcith  Considerations  on  the 
principal  political  and  military  Events  in  which  he  rcas 
engaged  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  L.M.P.  de 
Eater ue,  formerly  Officer  of  Dragoons.  Paris,  ISOy. 
London,  Lulau,  8vo.  • 

THE  life  of  Suwarrow  forms  a  brilliant  period  in  the  mi- 
litary annals  of  Russia.  His  successes  were  constant  and 
uniform,  and  lie  experienced  no  reverses.  Fortune,  which 
seems  to  delight  in  a  capricious  volatility,  favoured  him  in  the 
field  with  more  than  her  usual  constancy, though  in  the  calmer 
period  of  his  life,  she  seems  to  have  tormented  him  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  in  die  cabinet.  His  glory  did  not 
escape  the  polluted  breath  of  detraction.  Detraction  indeed 
seems  often  to  be  the  price,  which  glory  has  to  pay  for  its 
splendid  superiority. 

The  genius  of  Suwarrovv  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
troops  over  which  he  was  placed.  His  maimers  and  his 
sentiments  had  not  received  that  high  degree  of  culture  anrl 
polish,  which  would  have  rendered  it  disgusting  to  command 
an  army,  which  was  hardly  raised  a  degree  above  the  rank  of 
barbarians,  and  to  associate  with  officers  who  were  very  im- 
perfectly civilized.  The  native  sagacity,  the  coarse  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  accommodating  temper  of  Suwavrow,  fitted 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ignorance,  the  superstition, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  soldiers;  and  by  the  ascendant  which 
he  acquired  to  form  them  into  qualities,  which  rendered  them, 
terrible  to  their  enemies,  aud  seemed  to  chain  victory  to  the 
banners  under  which  they  fought.  Suwarrow,  though  he 
appeared  at  first  view  under  the  control  of  a  mind,  which  did 
not  stay  to  methodize  its  conceptions,  and  to  act  with  deli- 
beration and  foresight,  made  war  upon  a  system ;  yet  it  was  a 
system  of  his  own,  but  accommodated  with  singular  felicity, 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  the 
troops  which  he  led  into  the  field. 

Suwarrow  was  born  in  Livonia  in  1730,  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family.  His  grandfather,  after  the  Swedes  had  ceded 
Livonia  to  Peter  the  Great,  entered  into  the  service  of  that 
monarch.  His  father,  Bazil,  was  employed  in  several  nego- 
cialions  by  the  Russian  government.  Young  Suwarrow  was 
first  destined  to  some  civil  occupation  ;  but  he  soon  showed 
a  decided  propensity  for  a  military,  life.     This  inclination  was. 
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strengthened  by  tlie  historical  works  which  were  recom- 
mended to  his  perusal.  He  saw  only  models  of  imitation  in 
theheroes^of  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  Charles  XII. 
is  said  to  have  become  at  a\ery  early  period,  the  object  of 
his  enthusiastic  admiration;  and  the  character  of  Suwarrow 
will  be  found  to  offer  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Swedish  herp. 

Suwarrow  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  private  in  a  regiment 
of  guards;  and  it  was  not  till  1749,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
that  he  became  a  subaltern.  Though  his  promotion  wa>  tha« 
retarded,  yet  the  practical  acquaintance  which  he  acquired  of 
the  state,  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  conunou  soldier, 
may  probably  have  contributed  to  develop  those  qualities 
which  enabled  him,  in  a  subsequent  period,  to  acqu'ue  tlie 
love  and  the  confidence  of  his  troops,  and  to  inspire  then* 
with  that  enthusiasm  of  obedience,  which  he  always  expe- 
rienced, and  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted  for  his 
success. 

lu  17>7  Suwarrow  had  been  gradually  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  thru  sent  to  take  a  part 
in  what  is  called  the  seven  r.      In  this  content  Prussia 

had  to  contend  against  three  u£  the  most  powerful  states  in 
Europe,  each  of  which  seenu-d  sufficiently  powerful  to  crush 
her  to  atoms;  but  the  coalition  which  was  intended  to  ag- 
grandize their  mutual  strength,  only  served  to  weaken  it  by 
dividing  their  interest.  The  annihilation  of  the  bouse  of 
Branden burgh,  though  contrary  to  the  real  interest  both  of 
Russia  and  of  France,  to  each  of  whom  she  was  a  barrier 
against  the  ambition  of  both,  seemed  to  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  to  lie  approaching,  but  it  was  prevented  by  tU* 
genius  of  one  man,  such  as  nature  seem*,  at  timet,  to  delight 
in  opposing  to  the  combined  courage  and  ability  of  whole 
nations.  Austria  had  a  more  direct  interest  than  eithe* 
France  or  Russia,  iu  the  extinction  of  the  emirt  of  Berlin, 
as  Frederic,  who  merited  the  name  of  (jreat,  by  uniting  the 
protestaytt.  powers  of  (lennauy  under  his  banners,  scorned  ca- 
pable of  defeating  the  lomj-eUii-lied-  wish  of  the  ambitious 
house  of  Lorraine,  to  annex  the  ciiftereut  states  of  Gtcnuof 
to  her  hereditary  dominions. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  conduct  of  Suwarrow  iu  the  seve^ 
years  war,  in  which  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  Prussian 
monarch,  he  had  ou.l.y  a  subordinate  command.  The  Russian 
army  was  under  the  orders  of  Field- Marshal  Soltiko.i'.  TUi* 
army,  which  afterwards  became  under  the  auspices  of  Su- 
warrow, so  rapid  and  energetic  in  its  movements,  was  at 
this  period  very  tardy  in  its  puce,  and  sliigjjjsu  in  its  operation*, 
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But  in  these  campaigns,  Suwarrow  enjoyed  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  observing  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  and  in  con. 
templating  the  great  results  of  his  vigour  and  his  promptitude 
These  lessons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
Suwarrow. 

The  battle  of  Kunersdorf  in  1 759,  was  the  first  in  which 
Suwarrow  was  present ;  when  the  skilful  maneuvres  and  en- 
lightened heroism  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  his  troops, 
were  defeated  by  the  torpid  fearlessness  and  insensate  courage 
of  soldiers,  who  were  but  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  what 
is  called  the  art  of  war.  If  Marshal  Soltikoffhad  followed  tip 
the  brilliant  victory,  which  he  obtained  on  this  occasion,  with 
the  vigorous  alacrity  which  Suwarrow  displayed  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Ottomans  and  the  French,  the  Prussian^ 
monarch  would  probably  have  been  lost  without  resource. 
In  1760  Suwarrow  was  present  at  the  spoliation  of  Berlin, 
when  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  was  obliged  to  concentrate 
his  troops,  and  had  not  sufficient  force  to  make  head  at  once 
against  all  his^  enemies,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital 
to  an  irruption  of  barbarians,  Avho  destroyed  with  indiscrimi- 
nate ravage  the  establishments,  which  his  taste  and  his  genius, 
seconded  by  a  wise  economy,  had  erected  for  the  benefit  of  his 
states  and  the  embellishment  of  his  residence. '  1 

After  the  destruction  of  Peter  III.  in  1762,  Suwarrow 
received  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Astrachan,  which  was  then 
quartered  at  Petersburg.  Catharine  was  scarcely  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  she  began  to  intermeddle  in  the  aftairs  of 
Poland ;  and  she  had  not  long  to  seek  for  pretexts  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  that  unfortunate  country.  On  the  death  of 
Frederic  Augustus  III.  in  1763,  she  procured  the  election  of 
her  favourite  and  lover  to  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  Poniatowski,  Ca- 
tharine undoubtedly  expected  to  find  a  ready  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  her  ulterior  designs  on  the  independence  of 
the  Poles.  A  Russian  army  was  marched  into  Poland.  A 
confederation  of  Polish  nobles  and  gentlemen  was  hastily 
formed  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  foreign  yoke  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  At  this  epoch  Suwarrow,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier,  was  sent  into  Poland,  where  he  served* 
under  the  Count  Weymarn.  In  177 1^  he  had  to  oppose 
Dumouriez,  whom  the  French  government  had  sent  into 
Poland  with  some  other  officers  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
disciplining  the  forces  of  the  confederates.  Suwarrow  by  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  his  movements  overcame  those  forces 
in  detail ;  he  seemed  to  pass  with  the  velocity  and  the  force 
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of  lightning  through  the  different  provinces  where  the  Polish 
patriots  were  assembled.  After  he  had  once  defeated  his 
enemy,  he  never  gave  him  time  to  recover  from  the  blow  ; 
but  pursued  him  till  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  farther 
hostility  or  resistance. 

The  vigilance  and  energy  of  Dumourier  were  surpassed  by 
those  of  Suwarrow.  The  French  general,  after  sustaining 
successive  defeats,  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remnant  of 
the  forces  which  he  rould  collect  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fortress  of  Lnndscron,  in  the  palatinate,  and  placed  on  a. 
summit  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  commands  the 
plain.  Suwarrow  resolved  to  attack  him  in  this  formidable 
position.  This  was  one  of  those  military  efforts  in  which 
success  seems  ensured  by  the  mere  intrepidity  of  the  attempt. 
Dumourier  was  driven  from  his  entrenchments,  and  forced  to 
fly  with  a  small  body  of  French  cavalry.  In  the  space  of 
seventeen  days  after  the  battle  of  Landscron,  Suwarrow  tra- 
versed a  space  of  one  hundred  leagues,  in  a  country  intersected 
with  forests  and  morasses,  and  never  remained  forty-eight 
hours  without  fighting,  in  1772,  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
were  entirely  subdued,  and  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  themselves  and  for  F^iirope,  but  seduced  by  a 
narrow  and  selfish  policy,  consented  to  cooperate  with  Russia 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  They  thus  exhibited  to  the 
world  an  example  of  outraging  the  rights  of  nations,  which 
revolutionary  France  has  since  followed  to  such  a  tremendous 
extent,  and  the  consequences  of  which  have  reacted  with 
such  a  dreadful  retribution  on  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of 
Berlin. 

Suwarrow  returned  to  Petersburg  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired,  and  to  receive  the  honours 
which  his  military  services  had  merited,  and  which  Catharine 
"knew  so  well  and  so  appropriately  to  bestow.  In  1773 
Suwarrow  departed  from  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  He  had  the  command  of  a  considerable 
detachment ;  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
attack  and  capture  of  the  important  post  of  Tourtourskai, 
which  the  Turks  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  he  burned  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy,  and  the  magazines 
which  they  had  collected  in  the  town.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Russians,  the  Turks  again  occupied  this  post  with 
fresh  troops  and  strengthened  the  fortifications.  Suwarrow 
resolved  again  to  drive  the  enemy  from  this  position.  He 
crossed  the  Danube ;  the  Turks  defended  their  entrenchments 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy ;  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  the  conflict  was  most  sanguinary.     The  Russians  wfcre  at 
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last  victorious,  and  the  whole  Turkish  camp  fell  into  fuel* 
bands.  In  the  following  year,  1774,  Suwarrow  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  Peace  was  re-established 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks  in  the  same  year. 

The  rebellion  of  the*  famous  Cosack  Pugatchef  next  af- 
forded Suwarrow  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  ta- 
lents. This  rebellion  had,  at  one  period,  assumed  a  moat 
formidable  appearance.  Pugatchef  had  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  and  threatened  Moscow.  Numerous  and 
bloody  conflicts  were  necessary  to  reduce  the  mass  of  insur- 
gents. The  unfortunate  chief,  who  had  been  compelled  to. 
swim  over  the  Volga,  was  betrayed  in  his  adversity  by  three 
of  his  most  confidential  friends,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians.     Pugatchef  was  executed  at  Moscow. 

In  1775  Suwarrow,  then  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  married 
Barba-lvanovna,  the  daughter  of  prince  Ivan-Prosorouski. 
This  event,  in  point  of  happiness,  is  said  not  to  have  answered 
liis  expectation. 

Catharine  had  forced  the  grand  seignior  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  This  inde- 
pendence she  soon  afterwards  resolved  to  convert  into  sub- 
jection to  her  own  sovereign  will.  Potcrnkin,  who  acts  such 
a  conspicuous  part  in  tbci  reign  of  Catharine,  is  said  to  have 
regarded  the  Crimea  as  the  key  to  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
Ke  thought  tlKit  the  crown  of  Constantinople  was  reserved  for 
him,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  sceptre  of  Tauris.  Potemkin 
was  at  once,  as  the  author  wrell  remarks,  an  ordinary  and  an 
extraordinary  man ;  both  great  and  little,  strenuous  and  indo- 
lent, enterprising  and  supine,  firm  and  consistent  in  some  of 
his  projects,  irresolute  and  capricious  in  others,  and  never 
nice  nor  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means. 

The  Tartars  in  the  Crimea  were  divided  into  three  factionsr 
one  of  which  desired  the  protection  of  Russia,  the  other 
that  of  the  Porte,  and  the  third  absolute  independence  on 
either.  The  reigning  khan,  Devlet  Guerai,  was  a  zealous 
Mahometan.  Potemkin  conducted  his  intrigues  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  Russian  faction,  and  to  weaken  the  other  tw». 
On  some  frivolous  pretext,  he  ordered  a  body  of  Russian 
troops  to  march  into  the  Crimea.  Devlet  Guerai  was  inti- 
midated into  flight.  A  khan,  more  obsequious  to  the  will  of 
the  Russian  sovereign  was  substituted  in  his  place.  He  very 
courteously  requests  the  protection  of  a  Russian  army  ;  and 
Suwarrow  was  immediately  ordered  to  occupy  the  Crimea. 
The&han,  who  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  sovereign,  was  in- 
duced by  a  bribe  to  resign  his  crown  to  Catharine,  who  thus- 
tery  quietly,  but  we  cannot  say  very  ju&tly,  acquired  the  dov- 
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initiation  of  the  Crimea,  one  of  the  objects  of  her  inordinate 
ambition. 

Suwarrow  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Kuban,  where  the  inhabitants  did  not  seem  patiently  to 
endure  the  Russian  yoke.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
given  a  grand  gala  to  the  hordes  of  Nogay  Tartars.  Three 
thousand  of  these  people  were  present  at  the  first  feast,  and 
six  thousand  at  the  second.  For  the  last  entertainment  Su- 
warrow provided  a  hecatomb  of  oxen,  eight  hundred  sheep, 
and  thirty  thousand  pints  of  brandy.  While  the  heads  of  the 
Tartars  werfe  heated  with  this  fiery  beverage,  they  set  no 
bounds  to  their  devotion  to  the  Russian  sovereign,  whose 
health  they  drunk  with  all  the  eiuhusiasm  of  grateful  loyalty. 
But  the  fumes  of  the  intoxicating  potion  had  no  sooner  eva- 
porated than  they  repented  of  their  oa.ths.  The  transient 
complacency  of  servitude  was  succeeded  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt. The  insurgent  khans  retired  with  their  friends  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Caucatisus.  They  were  pursued  by  Suwar- 
row ;  but  he  hardly  ever-  had  more  difficulties  to  vanquish, 
than  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  country,  whfch  at  every  stop  presented  innumerable  ob- 
stacles. These  were  at  length  overcome  by  the  patience  of 
the  troops,  encouraged  by  the  exhilarating  example  of  the 
:i.  Suwarrow,  according  to  the  practice  which  he  had 
early  adopted,  and  never  relinquished,  was  always  in  the  midst 
of  his  soldier?,  in  those  periods  of  toil,  of  privation,  and 
distress,  when  ill  humour  i«*  most  apt  to  arise,  and  discontent 
to  be  generated.  There  was  no  danger  and  no  want  which 
Suwarrow  did  not  share.  His  fuud  of  pleasantry,  and  even 
his  grotesque  buffoonery,  which  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
level  of  Russian  barbarism,  counteracted  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  troops.  But  while  Suwarrow  was  jovial  and  familiar 
with  his  soldiers,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  propense  to 
gaiety,  he  was  more  austere  and  reserved  with  his  officers, 
because  they  were  inclined  to  insubordination. 

In  17S(>  Suwarrow  obtained  the  rank  of  general.  In  1787 
the  empress  made  a  journey  to  take  possession  of  her  new 
conquest,  or  rather  robbery  of  the  Crimea.  Her  whole  jour- 
ney combined  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  and  the  luxury  of  a 
festival.  Suwarrow  was  stationed  at"  Krementschouk,  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  where  he  was  to  amuse  her  during  her 
stay,  with  the  manenvres  of  his  troops.  Catharine  was  highly 
pleased  wfth  her  entertainment  at  krementschouk.  She 
made  numerous  promotions,  and  distributed  her  favoursjfter 
crosses,  her  ribbands,  and  her  diamonds,  with  a  liberal  m ml. 
AVJiile  others  were  urging  their  claims,  or  manifesting  their 
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avidity  for  honours  or  emoluments,  Suwarrow  stood  aloof. 
He  was  either  satisfied  with  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
or  he  disdained  solicitation. 

'  And  you,  general,'  said  the  empress  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
condescension,  is  there  nothing  in  which  I  can  oblige  you?' 
'  Madame,  said  the  rough  and  caustic  warrior,  1  have  only  to* 
request  your  majesty  to  pay  for  my  lodging.' 

The  disinterestedness  of  Suwarrow  was  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers. 

In  1787,  the. Turks,  who  penetrated  the  ulterior  designs  of 
Russia,  and  saw  that  both  Catharine  and  Potemkin  were  ar- 
dently desiring,  and  secretly  contriving  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, again  declared  war  against  their  inveterate  foe. 
i3oth  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations,  which  the  ardour  of  conquest  could  excite  on 
the  one  side,  or  the  dread  of  subjugation  could  prompt  on 
the  other.  Potemkin  was  generalissimo  of  the  Russian, 
forces,  and  he  had  under  his  orders  the  generals  Repnin,  Paul 
Potemkin,  Suwarrow,  Galitzin,  Kutusow,.  Kaminski,  and 
others.  The  Russians  were  at  the  same  time  assisted  by  a 
large  army  of  Austrians,  under  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 
The  emperor  Joseph  II.  of  busy  memory,  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  Catharine  on  her  journey  to  the  Crimea  ;  and  these 
two  autocrats  agreed  to  a  coalition,  which,  like  many  similar 
coalitions,  was  happily  frustrated,  for  the  couquest  and  the 
partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe. 

Suwarrow  greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  his  usual  ad- 
dress, activity,  and  zeal,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  In 
the  campaign  of  1789,  the  Turks  directed  their  principal 
efforts  against  the  Austrians.  The  prince  of  Cobourg,  who 
had  made  several  large  detachments  from  his  army,  was  en- 
camped about  twelve  miles  from  Fokshani,  with  an  army  of 
only  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  he  was  menaced  with  an 
attack  by  fifty  thousand  Turks,  one  half  of  ybhom  We're  ca- 
valry, and  who  hoped  to  surround  and  annihilate  him  before 
lie  could  receive  any  reinforcements,  hi  this  pressing  exi- 
gency, Cobourg  wrote  to  Suwarrow.  Suwarrow  instantly 
began  his  march  with  seven  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  a  few- 
light  pieces  of  artillery,  but  without  any  baggage.  He  tra- 
versed the  most  difficult  mountains  and  forests,  that  he  might 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  most  direct  routes  and 
without  stopping  at  night,  he  performed  an  incredible  march 
of  tatenty-four  leagues  in  thirty-four  hours.  He  arrived  in. 
timeVfeo  succour  Cobourg,  and  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the 
Turks.     The  camp  of  the  Ottomans  was  carried  at  the  point. 
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the  bayonet ;  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued,  and  their  baggie 
and  magazines  became  the  prey  or  the  victors.  The  emperor 
on  litis  occasion  wrote  a  handsome  letter  of  thanks  to  Suwar- 
row.     It  was  not  the  reinforcement  which  Snwarrow  brouglit 

much  as  his  resolute  and  energetic  presence,  which  saved 
the  Austrians  and  crushed  the  Turks. 

The  battle  of  Fokshani  was  fought  on  the  2 1st  of  July, 
1789-  On  the  l6th  of  September  following,  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  against  whom  the  grand  vizier  was  marching  with 
to  army  of  100,000  men,  again  wrote  to  •request  the  assist- 
ance of  Suwanrow.  TIkj  answer  of  Suwarrow  was  suited  to 
bis  character,  '  I  nm  coming.'  His  march  was'as  rapid  as 
usual.  His  presence  inspired  the  Austrians  with  as  much 
•courage  as  his  own  troops.  The  same  effect  was  observed  in 
Italy.  The  Austrian  soldier  does  not  want  fervor,  but  the 
inferior  officers  have  neither  patriotism  nor  zeal,  and  the  su- 
perior are  too  much  shackled  by  the  busy  influence  of  the 
cabinet  The  army  of  the  grand  vizier  was  defeated  at  Rim- 
viik  with  an  immense  loss  of  men,  baggage,  and  artillery.  On 
this  occasion  the  disproportion  of  force  was  very  great.  The 
Turkish  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  teu  thousand 
wen,  while  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  united  did  not 
ekceed  thirty  thousand.  This  signal  victory  was  apprcliated 
by  t!*e  empress  as  it  d<  served;  and  Suwarrow,  by  whose  mi. 
litary  genius  it  was  obtained,  was  authorized  to  assume  the 
-in  name  of  Hymnihri ;  and  the  empress  made  the  •  conqueror 
of  the  grand  vizier,'  a  present  of  a  magnificent  sword,  and  of 
a  wreath  of  laurel  sparkling  with  diamonds.  He  received 
the  title  of  count  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  was  invested 
with  the  military  order  of  St.  George,  which  was  far  from 
l>cing  indiscriminately  bt  stowed,  and  was  not  conferred  even 
on  the  favourite  Potcmkin  till  after  tl»c  capture  of  Oczakow. 

In  •  I7j)0  tin?  death  of  Joseph  11.  caused  a  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Peace  was  made  with  the 
Turks,  ami  the  Ku  -.sians  were  left  alone  to  prosecute  the  war. 
The  capture  of  Isinael,  which  happened  this  year,  is  one  of 
the  memorable  exploits  in  the  life  of  Suwarrow.  Potemkin 
had  laid  siege  to  isinael  tor  seven  months,  without  making 
any  impression  on  this  important  fortress.  The  garrison  was 
numerous  and  well  provided  with  every  necessary.  The 
Turks,  who  regarded  the  place  as  a  main  bulwark  of  their 
empire,  were  instigated  to  defend  it  by  every  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  of  icligion,  of  honour,  and  of  interest.  Tin- 
autumn  had  already  passed ;  the  Russians  had  hitherjpbeeu 
frustrated  in  every  attempt,  by  the  constancy  of  the  Rrkish 
^atfrison,  and  were  preparing  to  retire  iulo  winter  quarters, 
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when  Suwarrow  received  orders  from  Potemkin,  who  was 
revelling  like  an  eastern  satrap  at  Bender,  to  repair  with  his 
division  to  Ismael,  and  to  accomplish  the  capture,  whatever 
it  might  cost. 

The  advanced  season  of  the  vear  did  not  permit  Suwarrow 
to  commence  a  formal  siege ;  and  after  he  had  united  his 
troops,  he  made  every  possible  disposition  lor  an  immediate 
assault.  He  familiarised  his  soldiers  with  the  idea  of  scaling 
the  wails,  though  they  were  entire  and  seemed  inaccessible, 
while  they  were,*  at  the  same  time,  garrisoned  by  an  arjny  as 
numerous  as  that  of  the  besiegers.  By  his  familiar  inter- 
course, his  coarse  pleasantry,  and  his  pointed  remarks,  Su- 
warrow had  put  his  men  in  such  good  humour,  had  so  com- 
pletely acquired  their  affections  and  their  confidence,  and  ex- 
alted their  courage  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  too  hazardous  for  them  to  attempt,  nor  too  diriicult 
to  accomplish. 

When  Suwarrow- had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
effecting  his  purpose,  he  summoned  the  governor  on  the  ninth 
of  December,  1 790,  and  on  the  following  day  to  surrender 
the  place.  To  the  second  summons  the  governor  replied, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Danube  should  cease  to  flow,  and  the 
sky  should  tumble  to  the  earth,  before  he  surrendered  Ismael 
to  the  Russians.  Suwarrow  immediately  replied  that  if  the 
pacha  did  not  hang  out  the  white  flag  on  that  very  day,  he 
,gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  the  place  should  be  taken 
by  assault,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  This  menace 
the  pacha  did  not  deign  to  answer ;(  but  he  forgot  that  it  was 
the  menace  of  Suwarrow. 

At  five  the  next  morning  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  six 
columns  to  the  attack.  The  Turks  made  no  resistance  till 
they  came  within  sixty  toises  cf  the  place,  when  they  com- 
menced a  terrible  discharge  of  case  shot,  which  did  much 
execution.  This  did  not  relax  the  march  of  the  Russians. 
They  reached  the  brink  of  the  fosse  .which  was  filled  with 
water.  They  made  a  passage  with  their  fascines,  and  ru  rived 
at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  in  spile  of  the  fire  of  the  Turks, 
whose  artillery  was  now  of  no  avail. 

The  Russians  got  ready  their  scaling  ladders,  assisted  each 
other  with  emulous  activity,  fixed  their  bayonets  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stones,  and  mounted  the  wall  with  an  audacity 
which  struck  terror  into  their  opponents,  and  for  a  time 
almost  paralised  their  resistance.  By  eight  in  the  morning 
•  all  the  six  columns,  which  had  experienced  different  obstacles, 
had  established  themselves  on  the  rampart.  A  tremendous 
species  of  conflict  now  began,  of  which  we  seldom  find  any 
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instance  except  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks,  or  rather  of  the 
Turks  and  Russians,  whose  hatred  is  so  violent  and  invete- 
rate. In  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  Ismael  the  Russians 
experienced  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  The  Turks  con- 
tested every  inch  of  ground.  They  fought  With  desperation 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  Eton  the  \romen  armed 
themselves  with  poniards,  and  mingled  in  the  furious  fray. 
The  Russians  had  to  force  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
town  over  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  through  streams  of  blood. 
W  hen  they  reached  the  principal'  square,  they  found  a  body  of 
Tartars  from  the  Crimea,  and  headed  by  a  brother  of  their 
last  khan.  These  kept  their  ground  till  they  were  cut  down 
to  a  man.  By  two  m  the  afternoon  the  Russians  were  com- 
plete masters  of  the  place.  The  Turkish  governor  was  kilh  d, 
nnd  almost  all  the  officers  and  three  fourths  of  the  garrison 
had    undergone  the  same   fate.     Suwait  filing  to  his 

promise  to  the  troops  who  liar:  |   in  this  desperate  en- 

terprise, abandoned  Ismael  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiery  for 
three  hours.  This  gave  rise  to  new  scenes  of  carnage  and 
atrocity,  over  whl  li  uumanity  nnist  wish  to  draw  the  veil. 

After  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress,  Suwarrow 
announced  the  news  to  the  empress  in  these  lew  v\<»rds: 
*  The  proud  [smael  is  at  your  feet:'  and  to  Potemkin  in  a 
manner  equally  laconic,  <  Tie  Russ  is  flying  on   the 

wails  of  [smash1  The  spoil  ol  different  descriptions  which 
was  found  at  (smael,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixteen 
millions  of  rubles.     Of  this  im-  Suwarrow,  with 

bis  usual  disinterestedm  •  othing  for  himself. 

Potemkin  died  in  1791  ;  and  in  the  month  of  December  of 
the  same  year,  flussia  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  she  obtained  the  perpetual  cession 
of  the  Kuban,  the  Crimea,  Oc^ukow,  and  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Dniester. 

Jn  1794,  we  find  Suwarrow  employed  to  extinguish  the 
reviving  hopes  of  Polish  liberty  and  independence.  After 
several  defeats,  in  one  of  which  Kosciusko  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  the  Polish  chiefs  retired  with  the  remnant  of  their 
forces  to  the  capital.  Thirty  thousand  Poles  were  collected 
at  Prague/ a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
\  islula.  They  secured  themselves  by  a  triple  entrenchment, 
furnished  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  a;:d  mortars. 
The  suburb  of  Prague  was  itself  fortified,  so  as  to  serve  for  a 
refuge  to  the  Poles,  and  to  render  the  assault  doubly  difficult 
to  the  Russian*.  Ou  this  assault,  however,  Suwarrow  was 
resolved,  though  his  whole  force  consisted  of  only  twenty-two 
isand   men;  but  these  were   chosen    troops,  who  had  so 
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often  conquered  under  his  auspices.  On  the  2otb  of  October, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  the  Russians  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  formidable  position  of  the  Poles.  After  driving  Ihe 
latter  from  their  entrenchments,  the  Russians  penetrated  into 
the  fortifications  of  Prague  itself,  and  began  a  terrible  carnage 
in  the  streets  and  squares.  Some  thousands  were  massacred 
or  drowned  in  the  Vistula,  in  the.  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw,  who  could  afford  them  no  relief.  Thirteen  thousand 
of  the  Poles  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  one  third  of 
whom  were  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Warsaw.  More 
than  two  thousand  were  drowned  in  the  Vistula;  and  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  three  were  made  prisoners. 
The  capital  'submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  silence  of 
terror  and  of  servitude  soon  prevailed  in  all  the  Polish 
provinces. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  about  two  months  a  nation  of  twelve 
millions  of  men,  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  their  inde- 
pendence, provided  with  arms,  and  exalted  with  enthusiasm, 
Were  vanquished  by  twenty  thousand  troops,  who  were 
inspired  by  no  other  sentiment  than  that  of  entire  devor 
tion  to  an  individual.  This  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for 
those  who  contemplate  the  histo'ry  of.  man,  and  sigh  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  civil  liberty  and  social  improvement.  It 
seems  to  mock  the  calculations  of  philosophy;  and  to  prove 
that  national  freedom  and  independence  are  more  at  the 
mercy  of  accident  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  where  the  aMemptis  not  wisely  timed  and  begkn 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

On  the  death  of  Catharine  in  1 79^>-  Suwarrow  found  him- 
self no  longer  in  favour  at  court.  Some  of  the  new  regula- 
tionsNof  Paul  the  First  respecting  the  military  guard  provoked 
his  sarcasms  and  excited  his  contempt.  The  old  general  was 
deprived  of  his  command.  He  quitted  the  army  and  retired 
into  privacy  at  Moscow.  When  Paul  was  about  to  be 
crowned  at  Moscow,  Suwarrow  was  ordered  to  remove  to  a 
distance  from  that  capital!  The  brave  veteran  asked  the 
messenger  what  time  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  make  his 
prepaiations.  *  Four  hours,'  was  the  reply.  Oh!  the  emperor 
is  too  indulgent,  said  the  marshal ;  an  hour  is  sufficient  for 
Suwarrow.  A  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door,  but  the 
hardy  warrior  said  that  be  did  not  want  such  a  piece  of  luxury 
to  carry  him  into  exile.  He  ordered  a  kibitka  of  the  common 
kind;  and  in  this  common  vehicle  he  made  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  leagues,  attended  by  a  guard.  When  Suwarrow 
reached  his  place  of  exile,  he  found  himself  placed  under  a 
rigorous  surveillance ;  and  no  one  was  permuted  to  approach 
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or  to  write  to  him.  Suwarrow  had  now  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  sixty-eight ;  but  his  frame  was  robust  and  his  spirit 
invincible. 

Suwarrow  was  afterwards  called  from  this  state  of  inaction, 
to  exert  his  military  genius  in  opposing  the  French  and  stem- 
ming the  revolutionary  tor*  nt.  Italy  was  the  theatre  on  which 
he  was  to  display  his  fortitude  and  his  skill  against  the  repub- 
licans. On  the  14th  of  .April,  1799,  he  arrived  at  Verona, 
winch  wa     then  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  Austrian*  under  General  Kray  had  been  successful  in 
several  previous  encounters  with  the  French,  who  had  retired 
behind  the  Adda,  where  Moreau  had  lately  succeeded  t«  the 
COlil  i   the  place  of  Scherer,  whose  conduct  had  lost 

the  cduhd  nee  of  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  first  Russian 
column  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  strong  had  joined  the 
Austrian  arm  row,  conformably  to  bw  characteristic 

prtnct|  l<  of  rapid  movement,  determined  bo  march  imme- 
diately again  tench,  without  leaving  them  time  to  rc- 
covei  from  the  dismay,  which  their  first  reverses  bad  occa- 
sioned or  to  receive  reinforcements.  The  Austro- Russian 
troops,  full  of  confidence  in  their  great  leader,  felt  that 
energetic  impulsion,  which,  when  it  pervades  an  army,  won- 
derfully augments  their  physic  d  strength;  and  affords  the  sine 
presage  of  victory.  The  Aostrisus  divested,  as  if  b^v  a  charm, 
of  their  natural  phlegm,  had  become  lively  and  enterprising; 
and  the  Russians  were  inllamed  by  an  enthusiastic  ardom, 
m  hieh  superstition  alone  seemed  capable  of  infusing  into  un- 
civilized ignorance,  but  which  had  been  inspired  by  a  long 
course  of  victories  under  the  commanding  genius  of  Suwarrow. 
Thj.sgre.it  general  found  himself  at  the  head  bf  eighty  thousand 
men,  who  perhaps  were  never  exceeded  in  bravery,  and  con- 
fidence in  their  chief. 

On  the  23th  of  April,  Suwarrow  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  The  French  had  destroyed 
the  bridges  and  had  planted  artillery  on  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river.  On  the  evening  of  the  9/StW  of  April,  all  the  troops 
of  Suwarrow  had  arrived  ;  and  he  resolved  to  attack  the  French 
on  the  following  day.  This  attack,  though  prosecuted,  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  obstacles  which  were  presented 
by  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Adda,  was  completely  successful. 
The  Cossacks,  whom  Suwarn  w  had  taught  to  perform  pro- 
digies, charged  the  French  cavalry  several  times  with  great 
success.  The  French  were  compelled-to  evacuate  Lombardy 
with  precipitation.  Suwarrow  became  master  of  all  the  posts 
on  the  \\>;  ar.d  interrupted  the  communication  between  the 
armies  in  the  south  and  in   the  north   of  Italy.     He  entered 
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Milan  on  the  28th,  v4iere,  on  meeting  the  archbishop,  Ire 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  requested  his  benediction. 
The  old  general,  from  former  habit  and  from  present  policy, 
testified  a  great  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  lu 
this  instance,  his  conduct  was  usefully  contrasted  with  the 
marked  contempt  of  the  French  for  the  rites,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  of  religion. 

The  success  of  Suwarrow,  though  opposed  by  the  genius 
of  Moreau,  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  On  the  2*itk  of 
May,  lie  entered  Turin,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
.Piedmont,  and  menaced  France  on  the  :dde  of  Savoy  and 
Dauphin*/,  Moreau,  whose  army  was  reduced  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  had  retired  into  the  territory  of  General  Mac- 
donald,  whose  forces  amounted  to  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
was  hastening  from  the  south  of  Italy,  and  had  already  arrived 
in  the  plain  between  Parma  and  Piaceotia,  where  he  threat- 
ened General  Ott,  who  had  been  previously  detached  to  oc- 
cupy the  defiles  of  the  Apennines  and  oppose  his  passage. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  Suvvarrow,  wlio.se  rapid  movements  had 
frustrated  the  expectation  of  Maedonald,  arrived  in  time  to 
assist  Ott.  On  the  18th,  one  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts 
ensued  which  is  recorded  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
French  were  posted  near  the  Trebia,  on  the  same  held  where 
Hannibal  had  vanquished  thus  Romans  two  thousand  years 
before.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal.  The  ground  did 
not  afford  opportunities  for  complicated  movements  or  subtile 
maneuvres.  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  army  in  three 
columns;  and  the  charge  was  every  where  made  with  the 
bayonet.  The  French  woe  driven  over  the  Trebia,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  usual  activity,  Suwarrow  found  his  troops 
too  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  to  pursue  the  enemy.  Mae- 
donald, who  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Moreau,  became  the  as- 
sailant of  the  Russians  on  the 'following  day.  But  this  attempt 
tailed,  and  the  French  general  was  obliged  to  retreat,  but  not 
till  after  he  bad  sustained  a  lops  of  20,000  men,  besides  the 
greater  part  of  his  ammunition,  baggage,  and  artillery. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French 
army  which  had  been  reinforced  and  placed  under  Joubcrt  at 
JNovi.  Suwarrow  himself,  who  had  witnessed  so  many  battles^ 
said  of  Ihb,  that  it  was  the  most  obstinate  which  lie  had  ever 
fought.  The  attack  of  the  Russians  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy 
was  repelled  with  so  much  energy,  that  Suwarrow,  doubtful  of 
success,  exclaimed  '  What  shall  I  be  beaten  th&i  at  the  end 
of  my  careerV  Suwarrow  three  times  in  person  directed  a 
furious  a!t;:ck  against  the  centre  of  the  enenjv;  affd  he  was 
three  times  repulsed  ;  but  the  fourth  onset  wits  more  success- 
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•fill,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  The  French  retreated  with 
the  wreck  of  their  army  across  the  mountains  to  Genoa. 

Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  five  months,  Suwarrow  had 
become  muster  of  Italy,  lie  had  got  possession,  not  by 
intrigue  and  bribery,  not  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of 
the; commanders  and  garrisons,  but  the  force  and  terror  of  bis 
arms,  of  all  the  strong  places  except  Coni  and  Genoa,  which 
alone  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French.  His  Brat  object 
had  been  to  conquer  the  .north  of  Italy,  when  he  knew  that 
the  south  must  fall.  For  this  p-rpose,  he  first  directed  all  his 
efforts  ;  ■  •< i y  of  Moreau;  and  did  not  desist  from 

his  attar  placed  it,  according  to  the  FreifeJi  pin 

*  hois  dc  combat,'  or  rendered  it,  incapable  of  farther  resist- 
ance. Jie  then  flew  to  the  at'-.tck  of  Macdonaid,  whose 
army  he  almost  totally  annihilated* 

After  a!!  these  se.i  hieh  were  so  rapid  as  l 

the  common   calculations  -elf, 

by  who-  dinary  energy  and  genius  they  wen-  acquired, 

\v;i-  to  be  the  victim  of  the  artful  intrigue   and  the 

miserable  and  short  sighted  policy  of  the  Austrian  court. 
The  object  of  Suwarrow  was  to  re  establish  the  Venetian 
republic,  (vbich  i6ced  to  the  reciprocal  rapacity 

of  Austria  and  of  France,  and  to  mont   to    the 

king  oi  This  •  ut    with  common 

probity,  and  with  those  views  with  which  Ri  mscd  the 

cause  of  the  coalition.  lint  the  Austrian  cabinet,  always 
governed  by  a  piinciple  of  sordid  selfishness,  hardly  worthy 
to  receive  the  denomination  of  ambition,  secretly  determined 

retain  the  conquests  which  Suwarrow  had  acquired;  and, 
instead   of  restoring  ibem  to  their  former  p  ,   to    be- 

come what  France  now  is,    the   paramount  I    of  the 

whole  [ta^ao  peninsula.  In  order  the  more  surely  to  effect 
this  purpose,  which  was  worthily  frustrated  in  the  end,  Su- 
warrow was  to  be  removed  from  the  theatre  of  his  splendid 
victories,  and  to  be  sent  to  take  the  command  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  seems  to  bate  been  determined  that  both  he  and  his 
army  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  pitiful  jealousy  of  Austria. 

The  Russian  army  which  followed  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
amounted  to  more  than  40,000  effective  troops;  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  had  been  so  lavish  of  the  blood 
of  bis  own  'troops,  in  order  to  spare  that  of  the  Austrians, 
that  when  he  received  orders  to  march  into  Switzerland,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  about  1  '2,000  men.  Suwarrow  quitted 
Italy  wiih  reluctance  ;  but  his  regret  was  not  suffered  to  abate 
his  usuafinilitary  ardour.  He  began  his  difficult  and  laborious 
march.     When  he  arrived  ^it  Beliiuzoue,  where  the  Austrian* 
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had  promised  to  have  fifteen  hundred  mules  ready  to  convey 
his  baggage  and  ammunition,  he  found  not  a  single  mule 
Teady  for  his  use.  He  waited  in  vain  eight  days  for  tlieir 
-arrival.  This  was  so  much  precious  time  irreparably  )ost, 
as  in  the  interval  Massena  hud  attacked  and  overpowered  at 
Zurich  a  body  of  Russians  under  Korjakof,  and  of  Austrian! 
under  Hotze,  which  were  to  have  reinforced  his  army.  Su- 
warrow',  after  this  irretrievable  delay,  was  obliged  to  dismount 
his  Cossacks  and  make  use  of  thei/borses  for  the  transport  of 
his  baggage  and  of  provisions  for  eight  days,  within  which 
time  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under 
Uotze  and  his  native  troops  under  Korjakof.  But  when  lift 
arrived  in  the  Mttttentkal,  which  he  reached  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  from  the  French  on  the  way,  he  for  the  first: 
time  learned  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
arms  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Here  Suwarrovv  instantly  saw  and  felt  all  the  hazard  and 
perplexity  of  his  situation.  He  was  surrounded  by  the -enemy 
mid  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  retreat  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  Muttcnthal,  or  valley  of  the  JVlutten,  in  which 
he  was  placed,  was  compassed  by  frightful  precipices,  from 
which  he  could  escape  only  by  three  roads  or  paths,  all  of 
which  were  occupied  by  the  French.  The  lion  now  seemed 
caught  in  the  toils ;  and  his  destruction  was  thought  certain. 
But  Suwarrow  preserved  his  equanimity;  and  became  more 
daring  and  terrible  as  his  situation  became  more  perilous. 
He  advanced  towards  a  column  of  Massena's  army,  which  he 
dispersed  like  dust.  This  success  afforded  a  short  respite; 
but  his  position  was  scarcely  less  critical.  Hardly  any  thing 
but  a  miracle  could  effect  his  deliverance;  and  this  miracle 
lie  seemed  to  accomplish  by  his  intrepidity.  He  determined 
to  attempt  a  way  by  the  path  that  led  to  Glarus.  But  this 
path  was  guarded  by  French  troops ;  and  it  was  so  narrow  as 
hardly  to  allow  two  persons  to  walk  abreast.  Oil  the  left  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  and  on  the  right  the  lake  of  Kloen- 
thaler.  This  path  had  besides  been  purposely  obstructed  by 
trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of  rock,  while  it  was  exposed  to 
the  lire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Jake.  Suvvarrovv  was  obliged  to  sustain  this  fire  in  flank, 
whil^he  could  only  attack  in  front.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
courage  of  the  Russians  was  exalted  to  the  level  of  their 
desperate  situation.  Every  obstacle  yielded  to  their  valour, 
impetuosity,  and  perseverance.  The  path  was  soon  cleared 
of  the  French  troops,  and  the  pursuit  was  so  vigorous,  that 
one  of  their  advanced  posts  beat  down  another  inns  flight. 

Snw  arrow  reached  Ularus  in  safety.     From  this  place  kc 
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pursued  his  march  without  interruption  through  Coire  and 
Lindau  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  seventy, 
the  Russian  general  had  four  times  crossed  the  chain  of  the 
great  Alps,  and  had  endured  incredible  fatigue.  But  he  pre- 
served his  serenity  and  firmness  in  every  exigency,  and  no  in- 
quietude was  ever  visible  in  his  countenance. 

When  the  Austrians  found  Suwarrow  determined  to  lead 
back  the  remainder  of  his  army,  they  began  to  see  their  error; 
and,  when  it  was  too  late,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish his  design.  l>ut  '  I  have  been  deceived  once,'  said 
Suwarrow,  '  and  at  my  age,  and  with  my  experience,  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  expose  myself  to  be  made  a  dupe  a  second 
time.' 

When  Suwarrow  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  all  hi* 
great  and  glorious  services,  he  experienced  a  cold  and  ungra- 
cious reception  from  the  emperor.  The  old  general,  who 
had  experienced  so  many  mollifications  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  whose  victories  were  almost  rendered  the  object* 
of  his  regret,  could  not  well  brook  this  fresh  stroke  of  adverse 
fortune.  He  felt  all  the  pangs  of  ingratitude  j  and  though 
history  might  have  previously  taught  him  the  ingratitude  of 
princes,  yet  it  had  not  qualified  him  to  endure  the  sensation 
with  composure.  The  pang  pierced  to  hi*  very,  soul;  befell 
dangerously  ill,  and   soon  afterwards  expired. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  life  of  Suwarrow,  because. 
'  taking  him  for  all  in  all,'  we  consider  loin  us  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  last  century;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  in  any  age.  Suwarrow  has  been  stigmatized 
asbaibarous;  but  if  his  conduct  be  compared  with  thai  of 
the  most  successful  genual, even  among  more  civilized  people, 
particularly  in  the  present  revolutionary  war,  he  will  be  found 
to  merit  the  designation  of  cruel,  less  than  diat  of  humane. 

The  leader  of  an  army  is  ofteu  obliged  to  be  sanguinary 
even  from  a  principle  of  philanthropic  calculation.  He  may 
consent  to  a  carnage  of  five  thousand  men  to-day  to  prevent 
that  of  ten  thousand  to-morrow,  but  while  wars  are  conti- 
nued, which  we  are  far  from  justifying,  a.id  which  we  would 
willingly  terminate,  this  conduct  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice, 
rather  a  topic  for  eulogy  than  invective.  When  Suwarrow 
made  war,  he  made  it  in  good  earnest.  He  did  uot  procras- 
tinate the  execution,  he  was  not  the  friend  of  half  measures 
or  the  patron  of  little,  narrow  minded  schemes  and  pitiful 
enterprises.  He  knew  and  he  felt  war  to  be  a  terrible  and 
revolting  tragedy ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  a"  con- 
clusion a?  soon  as  possible.     In  this  was  he   wise  or  foolish 
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humane  or  barbarous?    Can  we  hesitate  in  the  epithets  which1 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  his  memory? 

.  Suwarrow  was  terrible  in  battle,  but  the  vanquished  ex- 
perienced his  clemency  and  forbearance.  Cruelty  is  the 
attribute  of  a  little  mind;  but  the  mind  of  Suwarrow  was  not 
of  this  class.  The  carnage  of  Ismael  does  not 'constitute  the 
guilt  of  Suwarrow.  It  was  necessitated  by  imperious  cir- 
cumstances. The  town  was  carried  by  assault :  and  when  the 
pillage  had  been  promised  to  the  soldiers  as  the  incitement  to 
an  unparalleled  enterprise,  how  was  a  general  who  merited 
the  confidence  of  his  troops  to  violate  his  word  ?  Besides, 
what  general  was  ever  able  in  a  moment  to  repress  the  fury 
of  his  soldiers  where  a  town  has  been  taken  by  storm  ? 

As  Suwarrow  was  not  a  cruel,  neither  was  be  a  mercenary 
conqueror.  Avarice  constituted  no  part  of  his  character. 
His  disinterestedness  was  of  the  most  splendid  kind  ;  and  the 
French  generals  may  look  at  it,  and  biush.  Suwarrow  was  no 
spoiler!     Can  this  be  said  of  Napoleon? 

No  general  perhaps  ever  exercised  the  same  influence  over 
his  soldiers  as  Suwarrow.  lie  seemed  to  have  a  complete 
ascendant  at  once  over  their  physical  and  their  moral  nature, 
their  bodies  and  their  minds.  Their  devotedness  contributed 
.to  the  singular  phenomenon  in  his  history,  that,  Chough  he 
fought  so  many  battles,  he  was  never  bejaten.  His  favourite 
saying  was,  that  '  the  ball  was  foolish,  but  the  bayonet  wise/ 
Tiie  latter  was  the  great  instrument  of  his  victories. 

■Suwarrow,  like  Eugene,  whose  life  we  have  exhibited  in  a 
former  part  of  this  appendix,  did -not  suffer  the  attractions  of 
love  or  sensuality  to  divert  him  from  the  path  which  he  had 
embraced  as  the  way  to  fame.  He  subsisted  on  the  coarsest 
fare;  he  did  not  afford  even  the  common  men  an  opportunity 
of  forming  one  invidious  comparison  between  their  hardships 
and  his  ease,  their  privations  and  his  luxury.  Hence  he  was 
regarded  at  once  as  the  father  and  the  friend  of  his  soldiers; 
and  though  they  were  rude  and  uncivilized,  they  had  the 
affections  of  men;  and  towards  Suwarrow  those  affections 
were  without  bounds.  Thus  he  uever  had  a  guard  to  his  tent, 
but  slept  in  the  midst  of  his  camp  as  in  the  midst  of  his 
children. 

The  mind  of  Suwarrow  had  "been  more  improved  by  study 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Besides  his  native  tongue,  ho 
spoke  with  facility  the  Turkish,  Polish,  Italian,  German,  and 
French  languages.  The  two  last  he  wrote  with  correctness; 
He  is  said  to  have  understood  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  even  the  Arabic.     He  was  well  versed  in  the  detaiis  of 
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ancient  and  modern  history;  and  when  we  consider  that  his 
active  life  left  him  so  little  leisure  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture, we  cannot  hut  he  surprised  at  his  various  attainments, 
and  consider  not  oniy  his  valour  in  the  field,  hut  his  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  highly  exemplary,  and  meriting 
general   imitation.     . 


Art.  V 1 L — Correspoitdance  inedite  de  Madame  du  Deffaad, 
avec  Xy AUmberty  Moatesquien,  Le  President  Jleuaa/t, 
La  Duchcsse  da  Maine:  Mesdomes.de  C/toisea/,  de 
Sta'dl:  Le  Marquit  tFA-rgem,  L>  Chevalier  d\-lydie,  etc. 
3  tomes  VZmo.  Paris,  1810.  Colbur.ia  Londres,  pp.  O'-M). 

MADAME  DU  DEFFAXD,  a  name  of  no  small 
celebrity,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that  by  no 
IMMM  confined  to  the  lili  rary  circles  of  I'aiis,  wan  bom  in 
the  year  \6y(i.  Her  father  win  Gatpatd  de  \  icliv,  Comic  de 
Champ-roud,  and  on  her  noiikerVstdi  »he  wan gtyit%daughler 
to  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul.  She  was  married  in  I71tf,  to 
jean-l>aptisle  Jacques  du  Deffaud,  Mt/qsjl  de  la  l*ande,who 
died  in  1750,  leaving  her  without  any  family.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  ivlired,  ior  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy, to  apartments  in  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  in  which 
tiw  passed  the  thirty  last  seats  of  In  r  life,  and  though  visited 
with  a  total  loss  of  siglut  during  this  period,  continued  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  all  men  of  talent  who  frequented  Paris.  She 
tiled  in  the  uar  17S0,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  four. 

Her  manner  of  living  and  character  were  singular  ;  with 
regard  to  the  former,  she  had  seld  m  been  accustomed  to 
retire  to  rest  before  the  approach  of  morning,  but  when  her 
blindness  had  rendered  the  distinctions  of  day  and  night  indif- 
ferent to  her,  she  followed  lier  inclination  in  these  respects 
without  any  regard  to  general  custom,  merely  rising  at  six  in 
the  evening  to  receive  her  visitors,  who  partook  of  her  petits 
soupers,  and  never  retired  until  the  middle  of  the  night.  Her 
female  companion,  to  whom  she  behaved  with  much  caprice, 
and  some  inhumanity,  was  not  only  obliged  to  conform  to 
these  hours,  but  had  the  additional  offiee  of  reading  to  Madame 
after  she  had  retired  to'her  bed,  so  that  unless  she  consented 
to  entirely  forego  the  light  of  the  sun,  she  had  but  a  very 
scanty  portion  of  rest.  Of  the  character  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  M.  de  la  Harpe  said,  it  was  difficult  for  any  person 
to  have  less  feeling  or  more  selfishness,  a  truth  which  she 
nearly  establishes    herself,  when    in   a    conversation    with 
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Madame  Genlis,  she  uses  these  words,  '  Je  u'ai  jamais  pu  run 
aimer/  Another  dnetdote  which  throws  the  same  light  on 
this  part  of  her  character,  is  recorded  of  her  on  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  a  friend  with  whom  she  had  lived  for  forty 
years.  She  went  out,  as  usual,  to  supper,  and  as  usual,  for 
she  was  a  great  gounnande,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
delicacies  before  her.  Soirie  one  in  the  company  observing, 
that  she  was  about  to  sustain  a  severe  loss  (not  being  aware 
that  the  person  was  already  dead),  she  replied  '  Alas,  he  died 
at  six  o'clock  this  evening,  or  you  would  not  have  met  me 
here  at  supper  to-night.'  Thus  much  we  have  extracted  from 
the  short  biographical  notice  accompanying  these  volumes, 
by  which  we  are  taught,  that  whatever  homage  we  may  be 
inclined  to  pay  to  this  lady,  must  be  due  to  her  head,  and  not 
to  her  heart.  Though  such  is  the  emptiness  of  epistolary 
compliments,  no  person  can  produce  more  ardent  expressions, 
of  friendship  and  affection. 

The  letters  of  the  Marchioness  in  this  collection  are  com- 
paratively very  few  indeed;  in  the  two  first  volumes,  containing 
one  hundred  and  nine,  only  eight  are  from  her  pen,  and  in  the 
whole  collection  not  twenty,  though  it  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  The  names  of  her  most  conspicuous  corres- 
pondents will  be  seen  in  the  title  page,  though  there  are  several 
other  contribution*  from  persons  of  consequence  of  various 
countries,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  letters  on  common  and 
ephemeral  subject*,  will  bear  translation  into  another  tongue, 
they  generally  become  vapid  in  the  transfusion,  even  though 
they  had  s6me  portion  of  spirit  in  their  original  state.  With 
these  disadvantages,  wa  shall  not  be  very  copious  in  ow 
extracts,  we  will  begin  with  a  specimen  of  Madame  du 
i)eff;uid's  own  epistolary  style;  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
Voltaire,  and   bears  no    dale. 

•  I  thought,  Monsieur,  that  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  was 
afflicted  at  the  idea,  though  silent  in  my  complaints,  but  the 
greatest  loss  which  I  ever  can  experience,  and  which  is  the  com- 
pletion of  my  imhappiness,  has  recalled  me  to  your  recollection. 
!No  man  has  described  friendship  in  such  perfect  colours  as  your-; 
self,  you  therefore,  who  understand  the.  subject  so  well,  must  he 
the  judge  of  my  grief. .  A  friend  whom  I  shall  regret  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  has  made  me  feel  the  truth  of  those  lines 
of  yours. 

•*  O  divine  Amitie  !  felicite  parfaite  !  etc." 

<I  have  repeated  them  unceasingly  with  delight,  I,  shall  now 
repeat  them  only  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  heart;  but  why, 
Sir,  do  you  refuse  me  a  word  of  eulogium  on  my  friend  ?  Surely 
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you  bare  found  him  worthy  of  it,  you  can  set  a  proper  value  ou 
his  w  it,  hi*  taste,  his  judgment,  his  heart,  and  his  character.  lie 
was  not  one  of  those  philosophers  in  folio,  who  teach  us  to  de- 
e  the  public,  to  detest  the  great,  who  would  wish  us  to  ac- 
knowledge nothing  as  true,  and  confuse  our  heads  by  sophism* 
and  tiresome  parodoxes.  No  one  was  more  averse  to  such  ex- 
travagancies, he  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  your  admirers, 
and  I  believe  one  of  the  most  enlightened.  But  why  is  he  only 
to  receive  my  encomiums,  four  lines  from  your  pen  either  m 
verse  or  prose,  would  be  an  honour  to  his  memory,  and  a  true 
consolation  to  me.  If  you  are  dear),  as  you  say  you  are,  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for 
never  on  earth  had  any  one  so  much  soul  as  you  have  in  the 
tomb!  I  picture  you  to  myself  as  being  very  happy;  ami 
deceived  f  The  country  where  you  are  seems  made  for  you, 
its  inhabitants  are  the  true  descendants  of  Ishmael,  neither 
serving  Baal  or  the  (iod  of  Israel.  Your  talents  are  esteemed 
and  admired  without  making  you  hated  or  perseeuted.  You 
enjoy  also  a  (treat  advantage,  considerable  opulence,  which 
renders  you  independent  of  every  thing,  and  attows  yon  to 
gratify  your  taste  and  inclination.  1  conceive  that  no  one  lias 
played  a  more  successful  game  in  life,  some  of  the  hits  have  not 
•  been  fortunate,  hut  you  ba\e  known  how  to  correct  the  bad,  and 
have  drawn  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  good.  In  fine,  if 
your  health  is  good,  and  you  enjoy  the  sweets  of  friendship, 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  in  the  right.  You  are  a  thousand  times 
happier  than  he  is,  notwithstanding  the  glory  that  surrounds 
him,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies.  The  President 
(Henault),  is  the  only  comfort  of  my  hie,  but  he  is  also  the  tor- 
ment of  it,  from  the  fear  I  have  of  losing  him.  We  very  often 
converse  about  you.  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  tell  us  that  you  shall 
never  see  us  again!  Never!  in  truth  that  word  is  the  language 
of  death,  but  thank  God  you  are  well  in  life,  2nd  I  do  not 
renounce  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again.'    Vol.  1.  p.  114. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  D'AIembert  are  entertaining,  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  studies  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  indeed  of  the  literary  politics,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  the  day.  After  Madame  du  Deffand  s  visions 
of  esteem  and  admiration  which  Voltaire  would  continue  to 
enjoy  in  Prussia,  audi  alteram  partem,  from  D'AIembert. 

'  Paris,   Jan.  \'th,  1753. 

'  Well,  Madam,  since  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  my  letters, 
you  have  uvy  permission  to  keep  thtni  and  shew  them  to  l'or- 
mont,  provided  that  my  secrets  go  no  farther.  I  suppose  that 
my  book  has  by  this  time  reached  you,  during  the  bst  eight  days 
that  it  has  been  offered  to  sale,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
copieshave  been  already  sold.  It  makes,  1  believe  many  enthu- 
siasts,   particularly  among  the  literati,    and  some  of  the  oj- 

Avv.  Vol.  21.  X.  i 
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posers  of  government,  who  think  that  I  wished  to  pe.int  them, 
though  I  did  not  even  do  them  the  honour  to  think  ol  them. 

'  Every  thing  which  you  have  heard  about  Voltaire  is  perfectly 
true,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  on  worse  terms  with  the  King 
of  Prussia.  He  has  written  a  libellous  pamphlet  against'Mau- 
pertuis,  which  has  been  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  a  thing  that  at  Berlin  is  without  precedent  in  the 
memory  of  man.  lie  at  first  denied  himself  ihe  author  of  it, 
nor  did  he  avow  it,  until  the  King  of  Pruessia  threatened  him 
with  a  punishment,  which  would  have  reduced  him  to  beggary. 
"  I  donot  drive  you  away,"  saidthe  king,  "  because  I  invited  you 
here  ;  I  do  not  take  away  your  pension,  because  I  gjavp  it  to  you; 
but  I  forbid  you  to  appear  again  before  me."  He  is*  in  reality 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  men  living.  I  trad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pamphlet  from  a  pre-scntunent  of  the  event,  no  more  had 
Diderot,  though  parts  of  it  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  I, 
as  well  as  you,  think  it  very  entertaining.  French  music  really 
takes  the  lead  of  Italian,  for  th  ■  new  opera  of  Mondonville, 
though  a  piece  of  but  moderate  merit,  succeeds  very  well  indeed. 
This,  however,  will  perhaps  be  quite  changed  in  another  week, 
for  in  this  country  we  caunot  calculate  on  the  continuance  of 
any  thing. 

*  I  greatly  misinterpreted  your  last  letter  ;  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived in  it  a  kind  of  consternation  at  what  you  had  gone  through, 
but  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  it  had  nothing  in  it  terrible  to 
you.  I  saw  Pont  de  Veyle  at  the  opera  yesterday  ;  we  had  much 
conversation  about  you  :  I  told  him  that  you  had  never  be^un  to 
be  unhappy,  until  ^ou  had  been  placed  in  easy  circumstances, 
-which  makes  me  very  much  afraid  of  becoming  rich.  It  is  true 
that  this  fear  is  a  little  unnecessary  for  me.  Adieu,  Madam, 
I  wait  for  your  opinion    of  my  work.'     Vol.  2.  p.  42. 

The  following  short  letter  from  the  same  hand  relates  chiefly 
to  the  reception  of  the  work  alluded  to  in  the  last.  We  sup- 
pose the  *  Melanges  de  litteraturc,  d'histoiie,  de  philo- 
sophic, etc.' 

*  Paris,  Tcb,  1 6th,  I? 53. 
'  I  wait  with  impatience,  Madam,  for  the  remarks  on  my  book, 
which  you  promise  me.  I  doubt  not  of  their  justice,  before  I 
see  them,  and  subscribe  to  them  with  due  submission.  The 
rage  excited  against  me  and  my  work  is  prodigious ;  the  in- 
terest which  you  take  in  it  would  be  sufficient  to  console  me, 
had  I  not  besides  philosophy  to  support  patiently,  and  to  listen 
tyith  indifference  to  all  the  ill  that  is  spoken  against  me.  But 
what  will  surprise  you  is,  that  it  is  not  whai  I  have  said  against 
the  great,  hut  what  I  have  said  in  favour  of  Italian  music  that 
has  brought  this  cloud  of  enemies  upon  me.  I  did  think  that  I 
might  even  please  myself  with  puppet-shows,  without  rendering 
myself  obnoxious  to  any  one,  but  I  was  deceived.     M,  Gcliotte, 
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and  the  president  Henault,  go  from  house  to  house  snarling  at 
me.  Judge  of  the  feelings  that  all  this  has  caused  in  my  mind, 
and  how  much  need  I  have  for  all  my  stoicism  on  the  occasion, 
tf  I  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  it  for  more  important  calls. 
M.  de  Forcalquier,  they  say,  was  highly  incensed  against  me, 
I  know  not  for  what  reason  ;  as  to  him,  however,  he  is  now 
dead,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  we  no  longer  hear  all  the  world 
inquiring,  "  how  is  M.  de  Forcalquier  to  day/'  as  if  they  were 
making  their  inquiries  for  a  Turenne  or  Newton.  As  to  the 
Bissy  and  party,  I  suppose  that  their  ill  will  to  me  originates  in 
considering  themselves  the  great  people,  and  Mecenates,  al- 
though, as  you  truly  say,  we  could  dispute  this  title  with  them. 
I  am  told  that  the  Cotnte  de  Btssy  has  applied  the  beginning  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  page  of  the  second  volume  to  him- 
self; it  was  not  designed  for  him  more  than  for  any  one  else,  but 
no  (Joubt  is  very  applicable.  You  see,  Madam,  that  good  ami 
ill  fortune  lighton  us  by  chance  ;  you  know  how  much  it  was 
my  wish  to  avoid  satire  in  my  work,  and  yet  they  consider  me 
as  the  mbst  satirical  of  writers.  I  have,  however,  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with,  and  as  I  live  retired  without  seeing  any 
person,  of  what  consequence  to  me  are  the  conversations  held 
respecting  me  i  My  work  »*>  published  and  partly  sold ;  the 
expences  of  printing  are  discharged  ;  praise,  criticism,  profit, 
will  come  when  they  please.  My  agreement  with  my  book- 
sellers is,  that  they  shall  bear  the  expence,  and  that  the  profit 
shall  be  divided  between  us.  As  yet  1  have  reaped  no  pecuniary 
a-! vantage,. but  will  inform  you  when  I  have  ;  there  is  at  present 
no  great  probability  that  it  will  be  very  great,  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  shall  continue  this  line  of  occupation  ;  1  shall  turn  to 
geometry,  and  read  Tacitus.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  world 
have  a  gnat  wish  that  I  should  not  write,  and  I  wish  nothing 
better.  When  my  little  fortune  shall  have  become  insufficient 
for  my  subsistance,  I  will  retire  to  some  place  where  I  can  live 
and  die  in  quiet.  Adieu,  Madam,  estimate  mankind  as  I  do,  at 
their  real  \alue,  and  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  your  happiness. 
It  is  reported  that  Voltaire  is  reconciled  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  Maupertuis  out  of  favour.  Men  in  truth  are  fools,  to  be- 
gin with  the  wisest  of  them.' 

D'Alembert's  professions  of  his  philosophy  convince  us 
the  more,  that  like  other  writers,  he  was  one  of  the  '  genus 
irritabile.'  Some  of  his  other  letters  on  literary  subjects  are 
much  more  entertaining,  but  unfortunately  too  long  to  extract 
without  mutilation. 

Many  persons  have  objected  to  the  publications,  now  so 
frequent,  of  private  correspondences;  we  do  not  ourselves 
conceive  there  is  much  validity  in  this  objection,  except  as  re- 
lating to  the  want  of  judicious  selection,  with  which  these 
books  are  generally  *mt  to  the  press.     There  is  no  specie* 
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of  publication  which  requires  this  judgment  so  much,  and  we 
regret  to  add,  there  is  none  in  which  it  is  so  little  practised. 
In  the  present  instance  there  are  many  letters  which  reflect 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  able  men  and  women,  and  are 
therefore  interesting,  but  there  are  no  few  also  which  are 
merely  repositories  of  expressions  of  easy  civility  and  un- 
meaning compliment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  correspond- 
ence are  some  characters  drawn  by  Madame  du  Deffand  and 
others  ;  most  of  them  monopolize  too  much  virtue  to  ex- 
hibit much  discrimination  of  character. 


Akt.  VIII. — 11  Martirio  del  principe  elegit  Aposloli  ri- 
vendicato  alia  sua  sede  in  sul  Gianicolo,  $fc. 

The  Martyrdom  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  Janicu/um.  A  critical  Disserta- 
tion dedicated  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  V II.  />'//  Gio- 
vaiuii  da  Capistrano,  provincial  Minister  of  the  /(formed 
Minorites  at  Rome.     8vo.  Rome,  1809. 

IT  must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  learned  world, 
to  hear  that  the  Muses  have  not  yet  fled  from  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  masters  which  that 
delightful  territory  has  undergone.  The  favourite  topic  of 
discussion  still  seems  to  be  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  aud  the 
dissertation  now  before  us  is  of  this  description.  There  are 
three  places  at  Rome,  for  each  of  which  various  partizans 
claim  the  honour  of  having  been  rendered  sacred  by  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Peter.  These  are  the  Via  Ostia,  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Janiculum,  the  latter  being  precisely  the 
spot  upon  which  are  now  built  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Franciscans  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  between  the  learned  antiquarians  who  have  entered  the 
lists  on  the  present  occasion ;  it  is  sufficient  to  assure  our 
readers  who  are  admirers  of  '  choice  Italian/  that  Signor 
Capistrano  is  a  most  elegant  scholar,  and  that  the  perusal  of 
his  dissertation  will  amply  gratify  their  taste  for  geueral  lite- 
rature combined  with  antiquities. 
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Art.  IX. — 'AiJLTTov\<p&a  'l<ru,xvi\  fixefoiu;  'Awa/xtix?  tx  tw»  ytaypx~ 
GitzZp  wuixy-vv  irioiygxtpr,  Xwoaaa.a?,  lAxov^xXtx^yr,; ,  'A^aGiaj,  Akyt7r- 
t»u,  rif-o-iwi?,   Ht  it  trr,<;  Tlico-izvi  xx%  'EgvSgxt  3x>JL<r(r7x,  x.  t.  X. 

Description  of  the  Chorasmia,  of  Mawaralnahr,  Arabia, 
Ivgypt,  Persia,  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  lied  Sea:- 
extracted  J rom  the  geographical  Tables  of  Aboulfeda, 
Tsmael,  Saltan  of  Aspumea,  translated  from  the  original 
Arabic  into  Cheek,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  zcith  Notes  by  M.  Demctricus  Alex- 
a ndrides,  of  Tyrnave  in  Thcssa/y.  Vienna,  1807,  Bvo. 
pp.  Q.90.  With  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  Tu bit's  of 
Sasir-eddin  and  L'lughbeg. 
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TME  present  volume  is  only  a  part  of  a  system  of  geogra- 
phy, composed  by  an  Arabic  philosopher,  whose  name  we 
believe  is  known  to  every  person  in  the  habit  of  payinjj  at- 
tention to  the  progress  of  oriental  literature. 

When  Europe  was  sunk  in  lethargy  and  barbarism,  from 
the  dismemberment  of  the  civilized  governments  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  lamp  of  science  was  kept  alive  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  The  sciences  of  medicine  and  cbymistry 
have  been  enriched  with  the  works  of  Egyptian  \\iim-, 
which  are  still  resorted  to  as  containing  valuable  information* 
But  it  was  in  astronomy  and  geography  that  the  eastern 
nations  excelled,  and  although  we  have  heard  much  ot  their 
excellence  in  these  departments  of  science,  we  have  seen 
comparatively  very  few  of  their  astronomical  or  geographical 
performances,  in  a  form  capable  of  being  appretiated  by  the 
generality  even  of  classical  readers.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  example  of  the  present  translator  will  be  followed 
by  some  equally  ardent  admirer  of  eastern  learning,  who  will 
complete  what  he  has  begun.  A  translation  into  any  other 
language  than  Greek,  however,  would  perhaps  have  rendered 
these  treasures  of  eastern  learning  more  accessible. 

Demetrius  Alexandrides  is  already  well  known  on  the  con- 
tinent as  the  translator  of  Goldsmith's  history  of  Greece, 
into  very  elegant  Greek.  He  is  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  and  his  present  translation 
of  Aboulfeda's  geography,  exhibits  convincing  proofs  that  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  are  familiar  to  him.  The  travels 
in  the  East  of  Ousely,  Michaelis,  Kiebuhr,  -Herbelot,  Van- 
sleb,  aud  Reiske,  have  been  consulted  and  referred  to  with 
much  discrimination,  and  his  notes  display  a  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject. 
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Those,  who  have  heard  the  name  of  Aboulfeda  mentioned 
as  a  geographer,  know  that  his  system  was  divided  into 
tables,  and  that  each  of  these  tables  is  accompanied  by  ge- 
neral observations,  and  summary  descriptions  of  the  places 
contained  in*,  them.  Retake,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  gave  a 
translation  in  Latin  of  the  greater  part  of  Aboulfeda;  but 
Demetrius  has  enriched  his  version  with  additional  materials 
collected  from  modern  authorities,  which  give  him  a  decided 
preference. 

A  great  part  of  Aboulfeda  was  also  printed  in  the  Geo- 
graphi  Grici  Minpres,  vol.  3,  published  at  Oxford  in  1(380. 
This  translation  was  the  work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Greaves, 
professor  of  astronomy,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Demetrius  has  done  ample  justice  to  the 
merit  of  our  learned  countryman,  but  has  repeatedly  insi- 
nuated that  his  translation  was  incorrect.  It  is  for  deeper 
read  orientalists  than  we  profess  ourselves  to  be,  to  decide  the 
question.  In  fairness  to  M.  Demetrius,  however,  we  must 
observe  that  he  has  published  the  original  Arabic  on  the  page 
opposite  to  his  translation,  thus  giving  a  facility  of  compa- 
rison which  none  of  his  predecessors  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  work  before  us  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  state  of  learning  on  the  continent,  and  we  presume  will 
prove  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  oriental  learning. 


Art.  X. — Friedrich  der  Zweite,  §c. 

Frederick  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia.  Description  of 
his  Person,  and  Account  oj  his  domestic  Life,  §c.  liy 
the  late  Counsellor  Sc  honing.  Berlin,  180S.  pp.  63. 
1  vol.  8vo, 

THIS  is  a  posthumous  production  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
M.  Schoning  served  the  office  for  many  years  of  chamber 
hussar,  or  principal  valet  to  the  monarch  in  question,  and  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
private  character  cf  hit  master,  were  not  thrown  away.  The 
anecdotes  he  has  given  in  the"  present  volume,  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  novelty,  but  they  serve  to  shew  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  singular  stories  propagated  respecting  Frede- 
rick,, which  never  met  with  universal  credit.  He  seems  to 
have  treated  his  servants  with  great  illiberally,  and  even  with 
severity  ;  ti.".y  were  paid  but  moderately  when  in  his  service, 
i*«d  were  generally  dismissed  without  pensions  or  other  a  I- 
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lowances.  Other  biographers  have  asserted  that  his  majesty 
uniformly  wore  his  coats  after  having  been  turned ;  this  is 
contradicted  by  M.  ISchoning,  who  admits  however  that  the 
royal  garments  were  more  than  once  patched  in  the  elbows. 
it  is  somewhere  remarked,  that  no  great  man  ever  appeared 
great  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet  chamber,  and  this  is  the  im- 
pressiou  which  must  strike  every  person  who  peruses  JVJ. 
fSchoning's  work,  with  this  addition,  perhaps,  that  however 
great  as  a  sovereign,  Frederick,  as  a  private  character,  was 
low  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 


Art.  XI. — Unterstichungcn  it  her  den  eigcntlichen  Sinn,^c. 

Inquiries  into   the  proper   Application  of  the  higher  Ana- 
lysis, to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Sketch  of  the  uscf'aln. 
mathematics  and  natural  Philosophy,  in  their  j'uittst  ex- 
tent .     By  E,  G.  Fischer.     Berlin,    1809.     Weiss,   I  vol. 
8vo. 

THE  name  of  Fischer,  we  believe,  is  known  to  the  ma- 
thematician* of  most  countries  in  Europe.,  and  is  likely  to 
acquire  new  honours  by  the  prevent  publication. 

Three  distinct  treatises  compose  the  volume;  the  first  two 
contain  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  objects  embraced  by  mathe-  ' 
matics  and  natural  philosophy,  given  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  these  sciences.  The  lucidus  ordo  is  conspi-  . 
cuous  throughout  both  treatises,  and  the  style  is  peculiarly 
simple  and  concise. 

The  object  of  the  third  treatise  is  rather  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  readers,  and  its  merits  can  only  be 
estimated  by  the  amateurs  of  mathematical  science,  who  have 
embraced  the  study  of  the  higher  aualysis  with  some  suc- 
cess. We  may  venture  to  assure  such  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, that  their  time  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  the  perusal 
of  this  part  of  M.  Fischer's  work. 


Airr.  Xlf.—  Wise,  on  les  papiers  de  Famille,  par  Auguste 
La-fontaiue,  Auicur  de.  la  nouvellc  Arcadie,  les  Querelles 
de  FumiHe,  .Sr.  S,r.  4  tonus.  \2mo.  pp.  ()60.  Paris, 
1810.     Colburn  a  Londres. 

MONSIEFR    LA-FONTAINE  is  not  now  to  be  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time,  as  a  purveyor  of  what  the  nuwsters 
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of  circulating  libraries  term  light  summer  reading,  for  the 
idlers  of  Paris.  We  fear,  however,  that  novel  readers  will  be 
found  flying  and  buzzing  round  the  doors  of  the  said  libraries 
long  after  the  summer  flies  have  fallen  into  a  torpid  state, 
and  will  try  to  shake  off  a  little  of  their  own  torpidity  when 
warmly  seated  by  their  fire  side,  by  the  horrors  of  a  romance, 
or  the  wonders  of  a  novel.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  though 
we  are  far  from  confident  of  success  in  the  present  instance, 
in  the  hope,  we  say,  of  keeping  a  few  worthy  ladies  and 
gentlemen  awake  an  additional  half  hour,  we  venture,  even 
in  the  winter  season,  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  new  importa- 
tion. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  and  somewhere  or  other,  if  we 
may  adopt  the  English  introductory  formula  to  a  long  story, 
there  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lowenberg.  The 
eldest  was  a  secretary  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  place  of  some 
consideration,  which  he  had  obtained  through  the  favour  of 
the  hereditary  prince,  whose  protection  however  he  had  after- 
wards forfeited  by  a  marriage  with  a  person  of  inferior  con- 
dition, but  amiable,  and  worthy  of  his  choice.  The  younger 
brother  was  a  simple  Chantre  of  the  village  of  Eichthal,  who, 
by  marrying  the  daqghter  of  his  predecessor,  and  succeeding 
to  his  cure,  had  precluded  himself  from  any  higher  prospects 
in  the  church,  and  preferred  the  neatness  of  his  village  cot- 
tage, w  ith  his  wife  Sabine,  to  any  higher  situation  he  might 
have  procured  through  the  influence  of  his  brother  the  secre- 
tary. These  two  brothers,  who  had  been  educated  together, 
and  always  preserved  an  affectionate  intercourse,  were  of  a 
noble  family  ;  but  their  grandfather,  a  Danish  noble,  had  for- 
feited his  honour  and  estates  to  the  crown,  and  their  father 
had  been  cut  off  when  on  the  point  of  recovering  them. 
On  opening  the  first  page  then,  we  find  the  two  brothers, 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  rather  less  abruptly 
than  Monsieur  La-Fontaine,  discussing  the  point  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  consider  themselves  happy.  The 
Chantre  in  vain  attempts  to  persuade  the  secretary,  who 
by-the-by  had  an  infant  daughter  in  the  agonies  of  death  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  disputants,  that  he  ought  to  consider 
himself  under  the  influence  of  an  unlucky  star:  the  latter, 
however,  refuses  to  allow  himself  unfortunate,  while  he  re- 
tains his  place  as  secretary;  scarcely  had  he  uttered  these 
words,  when  a  messenger  arrives  with  his  dismissal  from 
office,  and  the  messenger  had  scarcely  quitted  the  rqom, 
when  the  child  dies.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  think, 
the  secretary  might  have  been  justified  in  feeling  himself  a 
little  low  spirited ;  he,  however,  is  much  of  a  philosopher, 
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and  comforts  his  wife  by  observing,  '  console  toi,  mon  amic, 
je  te  reste  encore,  il  nous  reste  un  fils.'     Not  loug  after  the 
child  was  dead,  the  doctor  arrives  to  prescribe  for  it,  but 
finding  that  he  had  come  a  little    too  late,  is  so  far  from  dis- 
concerted at  the  event,  that  he   promises  them  if  they  will 
remain  where  he  leaves    them,  during  a  short  absence,  to  re- 
turn and   bring  them  a  consolation  for  their  losses.     The 
doctor  keeps  to  his   promise,  and  returns  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  a  female  child  of  the  same  age  as  the  deceased,  which 
he  presents  to  the  afflicted  mother,  observing  that  if  she  will 
adopt  and  take  care  of  this  infant  on  earth,   the  dead  mother 
of  the  supposititious  child  will  perform  the  same  office  to  her 
child  in  heaven.     This  was  ceitaiuly  a  tempting  offer,  though 
we  reviewers,  who  are  no  Germans,  cannot  but  think  it  rather 
a  presumptuous  conclusion  of  the  doctor's,  that  because  the 
mother   of  the    orphan   had   evidently  secured   herself  from 
leading  apes  in   hell,  she  must  consequently  go  to  heaven. 
There  was,  however,  another  strong  inducement  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the   child,  which  was  no   less  than    live   rouleaus  of 
gold,  and  a  small  casket  of  jewels,  with  a  promise  that  the 
roideaus  would    be  paid  annually   to   the  same  or  a  greater 
amount.     The  physician  refuses  to  give  the  secretary  any  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child, 
farther  than  that  they  are  both  deceased,  and  at  the  same  time 
exacts   from  all  present   an   oath  of  secrecy  relative  to  what 
had  passed,  none  of  which  is  ever  to   be   divulged,  without 
his  consent. 

Matters  having  been  thus  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  oF 
all  parties,  and  the  contents  of  the  rouleaus  having  been  ex- 
amined the  moment  alter  the  physician  had  taken  his  leave, 
which  examination  proved  likewise  very  satisfactory,  the  ex- 
secretaire,  with  bis  wife,  his  son,  and  adopted  daughter  Elise, 
set  out,  in  company  with  the  Chantre  for  the  village  of  Eic- 
thal,  where  the   former  procures  a  house  suitable  to  his  re- 
duced  income    in    the   immediate   vicinity   of    his    brother. 
Elise  grows  up  as  the  daughter  of  the  secretary,  and  his  sou 
Clunks  likewise  grows   up  as  the  brother  of  Elise.     The 
physician  having  died  in  the  interim,  without  a  disclosure  of 
the  secret,  a  lady  in  a  veil  annually  pays  a  visit  to  Eicthal, 
and  leaves  the  stipulated  sum,  though  the  sum  is  afterwatds 
doubled  ;  as  this  lady  appears  to  take  not  the  slightest  interest 
about  Elise,  if  she  accidentally  sees  her  at  these  visits,  she  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  mother,  but  who  she  is,  or  from  whence 
she  comes,  is  a  mystery.     When  Carle  is  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  reputed  sister  fifteen,  the  former  sets  out  ou  his 
travels,  and  a  correspondence  is  commenced  between  the 
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parties.  The  young  lady  appears  to  have  assumed  rattier  a 
decided  character;  in  the  words  of  the  original,  it  was  se- 
rieux  et  decide:  malgre  la  legerete  de  son  age,  clle  tenoit  fer- 
xncmeut  aux  desirs,  quelle  avait  tonnes.  Elle  recevoit  avec 
une  sorte  de  dignite  les  representations  de  sa  mere  ;  Elk 
ecoutait  froidement  les  menaces  de  son  peve,  et  opposait  uri 
silence  orgucilleux  aux  instances  et  aux  prieres  de  Carle. 
This  docs  net  appear  to  us  a  very  amiable  temper  for  a  young 
lady  in  her  sixteenth  year  ;  however  Carle  thought  otherwise, 
and  parted  from  her  on  his  travels  '  vivemeut  er.ui.'  The 
young  lady  commences  her  first  correspondence,  which  we 
assure  all  the  sentimentalists  among  our  readers  will  not  be 
found  deficient  in  the  ingredient  they  most  admire ;  after 
numberless  complaints  in  her  first  and  second  letters  about 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  sameness  of  the  present, 
&c.  8cc  she  at*  length  discovers  in  her  third  letter,  that  there 
is  a  void  in  her  mind,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  falling  in 
love,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  find  an  object  worthy  of  her 
attachment;  this,  however,  slip  conceives  she  may  possibly 
have  already  discovered,  for  she  had  met  with  tin  jeune  geh- 
tilhomme,  qui  se  promenoit  un  livre  a  la  main,  sur  la  lisiere 
du  bois,  je  lisais  aussi,  cettc  conformite  de  nos  gouts  et  de 
nos  actions  a  excit^  noire  attention  reciproque/  They  did 
not  however  seize  this  first  opportunity  to  swear  an  eternal 
attachment.  In  the  next  letter  she  details  a  discovery  she 
Las  made,  that  she  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  ex-secretaire 
and  his  wife,  but  of  the  lady  in  the  veil.  This  lady,  it  ap- 
pears, had  discontinued  her  annual  visits  at  Eicthal ;  but  once 
in  every  year  Elbe's  reputed  father  took  her  to  the  town  of 
Langereu,  and  in  certain  walks  near  that  town,  she  always 
observed  this  personage  following  her  with  her  eyes.  At 
length  on  one  of  these  occasions  there  were  no  less  than 
three  ladies  in  veils  at  the  usual  spot,  one  of  whom  betrayed 
herself  by  her  emotions  and  embraces  of  Elise ;  she  appeared 
however  to  be  prevented  by  the  other  two  ladies  in  veils, 
iroih  using  the  affectionate  appellation  of  daughter,  though 
when  the  girl  addressed  her  by  the  title  of  mother,  she  did 
not  refuse  that  name. 

Things  were  in  this  state  of  forwardness  towards  an  eclair-' 
cissement,  when  Carle  returned  from  his  travels,  and  re- 
mained a  few  months  at  the  village  ;  and  it  will  not  be  much 
to  the  young  lady's  credit,  that  although  she  had  as  yet  nothing 
nunc  than  some  circumstantial  evidence,  that  she  was  not  the 
sister  of  Carle,  nevertheless 

*  Non  soror  ut  fratrem,  nee  qua  debebat,  amavit.     Ovid/ 
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Carle  leaves  home  a  second  time,  and  the  correspondence 
recommences  as  between  a  brother  and  sister.  During  this 
second  separation,  Elise  pays  her  annual  visit  to  Langercu, 
previous  to  which,  however,  she  had  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
when  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  was  visited  in  heis 
chamber  by  the  veiled  lady,  who  had  been  so  much  agitated 
on  a  former  occasion;  nothing  however  transpired  at  this 
interview.  In  'he  gardens  at  Langeren,  she  met  the  other 
two  ladies  in  veils,  who  threw  her  purposely  in  the  way  of  the 
dowager,  princess  of  li.  The  princess,  who  Waj  enjoying  a 
rdens,  insisted  that  Elise  should  accompany  hi  r 
to  her  chateau,  which  she  accordingly  did.  While  she  was 
at  the  palace,  Lie  same  lady,  who  had  visited  her  during  her 
illness,  and  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  her  mother,  makes 
.e  as  the  young  princess  of  H.  and  surveys  EJise 
with  the  utmost  indifference.  Alt.  r  a  residence  of  some 
months  at  thi  .   where  the  reigning  prince,  the  son  of 

the, dowager,  and  husband  of  Elise's  supposed  mother  d. 
the  count  removes  to  the  capital.     On  her  arrival  here,  she  is 
Saluted   as    the   countess    d'Hoheufeils,  and   the  old  Comte 
d'Arnheim  is  appointed  ber  guardian]  in  addition  to  her  title 
she  i,s  but  in  possession  oi  .  but  the  only  intelli- 

gence she  can  obtain  of  the  fe&$on  of  these  changes  is,  that 
a  mandate  for  these  purposes  h  ■■  d  from  Vienna; 

and  though    every   one  acknowledges  her  title,  the   princess 
do  .■  he  only  person,  who  appears  to  know  who  she  truly 

She  had  riot  long  been  seen  at  court  before  the  reigning 
prince  becomes  desperately  enamoured  of  her  ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  viilanous  favourite  of  the  name  of  ZeUD 
leaves  no  means  untried  to  insure  his  BUCCess.  X  uner  de- 
tects Elise's  correspondent  with  Charles,  and  intercepts  it; 
nnd  by  emissaries,  persuades  this  young  man  that  she  has 
already  fallen  into  the  arms  of  the  prince.  These  strata- 
gems, however,  in  the  end  fail  of  success.  In  the  mean 
ante   the   Comte  d'Arnheim,  frightened   by   the  prince's  de- 

•;,  and  even  uncertain  whether  they  had  not  been  already 
accomplished,  discloses  to  Elise  that  the  prince  is  her  brother  ; 
but  no  intreaties  could  persuade  him  to  develop  the  mystery 
farther,  and  he  exacts  from  her  an  oath,  that  she  will  never 
disclose  even  thus  much,  without  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
This  necessity  soon  arrives,  for  the  prince  incensed  at  the 
numerous  obstacles  presented  to  his  passion,  at  length  finds 
means  to  carry  off  l*!ise  to  a  solitary  castle  in  the  country. 
Here  after  finding  intreaties  vain,  he  had  began  to  offer 
violence  to  her,  when  she  proclaims  herself  to  hiAi  as  his 
sister.     The  prince  asks  no  questions,  and  it  is  well  he  did 
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Kot,  for  Elise  could  not  have  answered  them,  hut  immediately 
believes  her  assertion.  This  to  be  sure  is  not  very  probable, 
but  to  notice  one  or  a  hundred  improbabilities  in  this  story, 
we  may  nearly  say  impossibilities,  would  be  to  mark  but  half 
of  them.  To  return  to  our  .story;  the  repentant  prince,  to 
shew  his  brotherly  affection,  determines  to  marry  \L\\at  to 
Charles,  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  her  affection. 
This  however  does  not  take  place,  for  on  Elise's  return  to 
court,  the  younger  princess,  whose  name  is  Rosamond,  and 
who  bad  shewn  so  much  indifference  to  Elise,  since  she  had 
come  to  court,  declares  herself  to  be  her  mother;  the  Comte 
cTArnheitn  likewise  confesses  himself  to  be  her  father.  This 
father  and  mother  do  not  seem  much  to  consult  their  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  for  no  sooner  had  they  declared  themselves, 
than  they  desire  her  to  give  her  hand  to  the  young  Conine 
d'Arnheim,  a  nephew  of  her  father's.  This  union  she  ;;t 
iirst  warmly  opposes,  but  after  having  read  some  papers 
which  contain  the  life  of  the  princess  Rosamond,  her  mother, 
she  suddenly  consents,  and  is  married  accordingly.  Here 
then  follows  the  life  of  the  princess,  which  is  to  unfold  the 
mystery: 

Rosamond   was  the   daughter  of  a   sovereign    prince  of 
Germany,  and  received  as  her  provision  the  investiture  of  an 
abbey.     Among  her  vassals  is  the  Comte  d'Arnheim,  a  noble- 
man of  a  manly  character,  whom  she  names  as  director  of 
her  domains.     The  priucess  soon  falls  in  love  with  the  count, 
and  the  count  soon  alter  with  the  princess  ;  this  attachment 
ends  in  a  secret  marriage,  with  the   privity,  however,  of  Ro- 
samond's mother,  and   the  birth  of  Elise.     The  brother  of 
Rosamond,  who  was  heir  to  the  crown,  having  died,  a  prince 
of  the  name  of   Rodolph    becomes  presumptive  heir ;  and 
after  many  attempts  at  refusal,  Rosamond  is  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  this  prince.     Elise  is  placed,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  with   the   Lowenbergs,  and  the  father  \of  Rosa- 
mond, who  is  let  into  the  secret  of  the  child's  birth,  procures 
for  it  from  Vienna,  a  patent  of  a  title  of  Countess  of  Hohen- 
fells.     Such  is  the  substance  of  the  papers  placed  in  Elise's 
hands  by  her  mother ;  to  which  is  added  a  written  request, 
that  she  would  become  the  wife  of  the  young  Comte  d'Arn- 
heim, the  nephew  of  her  father.     The  only  reason  assigned 
is,  that  as  she,  the  mother,  has  made  such  sacrifices  of  hap- 
piness, in  her  marriage,  she  requires  nothing  of  her  daughter, 
but  what  she   herself  has  done  before.     Elise  accordingly  is 
married  to  the  young  count.     In  the  mean  time,  while  this 
marriage  is  taking  place,  the  prince,  who  is  brother  to  Elise, 
goes  to  EicthaJ,  to  bring  Charles  to  court,  that  he  may  marry 
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Vim   to  his  sister.     While  he  is  there,  a  letter  arrives  from 
Elise  to  Charles  detailing  her  marriage.     Any  disappointed 
lover  may  find  a  good  store  of  ravings  to  suit  his  purpose, 
as  they  will  be  equally  adapted  to  any  similar  occasion.     The 
prince  procures  some  honourable  employments  tor  Charles, 
who  some  time  after  had  an  accidental  interview  with   Elise 
in  the  garden  of  the  chateau.     The  young  gentleman  shews 
himself  of  a  very  forgiving  temper,  and  they  parted  with  an 
agreement    to  renew    their  correspondence   as  brother  and 
sister.     This   interview  had  not  passed  unobserved,  but  was 
detailed  to  the   husband   by  an  old  domestic.     This  did  not, 
however,  give  birth  to  jealousy  ;  the  count  was  so  persuad.  1 
of  his  wife's  innocence,  that  she   had  his  permission  to  see 
her  frere  du  lac,  whenever  she  pleased.     This  permission  of 
seeing  her  old  lover,  was  in  more   instances  than  one,  very 
likely  to  give  the  count  reason  to  repent  of  his  confidence,  and 
the  frequent  descriptions  of  the  dangerous  meetings  of  these 
lovers   might  well  have  been  spared.     Tor  fear  there  should 
not  already   have  been  enough  of  the  tender  passion  in  these 
volumes,  Mr.  La-Fontaine  makes  Henriette  the  daughter  of 
the  old  chantre,  desperately  enamoured  of  her  coiuin  Charles, 
who  in  return  has  occasionally  some  ideas  of  marrying  her, 
that  he   may  divest  himself  of  his  criminal  attachment  for 
Elise.     flatters  were  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  when 
by  means  of  a  waiting  maid,  an  intrigue  of  the  young  count's, 
with  an  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Clara,  is  discovered.     This 
entirely  changes  the  face  of  things;  the  old  C<unte  d'Arn- 
1  heim,  the   father  of  Elise,  shocked  at  having  deprived   his 
daughter  of  so  faithful  a  lover  as  Charles,  and  given  hef  so 
bad  a  husband  in  his   place,  procures  a  divorce  between  the 
parties,  and  determines  to  make  amends  for  his  former  error, 
by  consenting  himself  to  the  union  of  his  daughter,  and  her 
j'rere  de  /ait.     We  reviewers  too  really  sympathised  with  the 
old  count,  and  after  having  seen   these  two  young  people 
ready  to  die  for  each  other,  first  as  brother  and  sister,  se- 
condly, with  a  species  of  platonic  attachment,  which  they  them- 
selves scarcely  knew  bow  to  define,  while  they  were  doubtful  as 
to  their  relationship ;  and  lastly,  as  most  constant  and  ardent 
lovers,  even  in  despite  of  the  marriage  of  the  lady  to  a  third 
person,  we  were  in  hopes,  we  say,  that  after  they  had  suffered 
so  severe  a  probation,  there  would  have  been  no  just  reason, 
why  they  should  not  have  become  man  and  wife,  and  jogg'd 
on  quietly  like  their  neighbours,     lint  no  such  thing  ;  Elise, 
hearing  that  poor   Henriette  was  quite  au  desespoir  at  the 
probability  of  losing  her  cousin,  resolves  to   make  a  grand 
effort  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  and  having,  herself  refused*  Co 
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become  again  a  wife,  she  persuades  Charles  (who  is  the  moot 
non-descript,  non-entity  of  a  character  that  ever  was  dreamed 
of  by  a  novelist),  to  marry  his  despairing  cousin  ;  and  by 
failing  into  Macheath's  sentiments,  '  how  happy  could  I  be 
with  either,'  he  puts  an  end  to  this  tragi-comedy-  Henriette 
recovers  of  course  from  her  illness  instantaneously,  and  is  glad- 
to  obtain  a  husband,  though  not  under  very  complimentary 
circumstances. 

Mr.  La-Fontaine  has  spun  out  his  story,  which,  if  curtailed, 
is  not  a  very  bad  one,  to  an  unreasonable  length.  The  rascally 
character  of  Zeuner  is  by  no  means  ill' drawn,  and  Elise's 
description  of  the  cold  formality  and  ennui  of  a  court  is 
natural  and  well  imagined.  Hut  why  Ihis  author  should 
marry  his  heroine  to  the  Comte  d'Arnheim,  for  which  there  is 
no  one  leason,  while  there  are  a  thousand  against  it,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  it.  His  reason  probably  was  a  wish  to  work  his 
way  through  a  fourth  volume.  We  should  add,  that  this 
novel  is  not  a  work  which  we  should  recommend  as  an  eligible 
one  for  the  French  teacher  to  introduce  into  a  boarding 
school  for  young  ladies. 
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HISTORY. 

THE  History  of  Brazil,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  Mr.  Southey,  is  very  creditable  to  his  talents  for  his- 
torical composition.  It  contains  many  interesting  details ;  and 
though  Mr.  Southey  is  a  poet  of  a  superior  cast,  yet  lie  appears 
to  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  fiction  in  his  relation  of  facts; 
and  to  have  proved,  that  if  poetry  be  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  the  '  wine  of  devils,'  it  has  not  so  far  shed  its  intoxicating 
fumes  over  his  brain  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  the  simple 
charms  of  historical  truth.  The  qualities  of  minute  accuracy, 
laborious  research,  and  plodding  diligeVice,  which  are  in  no 
small  degree  requisite  in  an  historian,  are  seldom  found  in  apoet. 
But  they  do  appear  to  belong  to  Mr.  Southey  along  with  some 
portion  of  the  higher  faculty  of  a  discriminating  and  reflective 
intellect,  which  can  detect  falsehood  when  arrayed  in  the 
garb  of  truth,,  which  can  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the 
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ostensible  motives  of  human  conduct,  which  knows  how  to 
reject  the  rubbish  of  superfluous  circumstances,  to  retain 
only  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  distinct  features  of 
events,  and  to  form  a  luminous'and  consistent  narrative.  '  The 
State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight  Ban- 
neret,' of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account  and  nu- 
merous specimens  in  the  present  volume,  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  histoiieal  collections  respecting  the  reigns  ot* 
Henry  VIII,  of  Edward  VI.  of  Elizabeth  and  of  1ier  unfor- 
tunate rival,  Mary  Queffen  of  Scots.  Some  parts  of  these 
splendid  volumes  are  very  amusing,  and  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  times.  Some  of  the. 
details  iq  Sadler's  several  embassies  to  Scotland,  in  the  account 
of  Westmorland's  rebellion,  and  in  the  letters  respc<  li; »g  the 
Scottish  queen,  will  be  perused  with  considerable  int< 
The  volumes  themselves  appear  to  be  printed;  and 

those   persons    who  copied   the  original    MS.  have   made  a 
strange  medley  of  the  ancient  and  modern  otthography. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  new  edition  of  Prince's  '  Worthies  of  Devon,'  has 
been  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  number  for  November. 
We  expre^ed  our  i egret  that  the  editor  did  not  re-arrange 
or  modify  the  whole  work,  lie  might  have  rendered  the  bio- 
graphical history  of  the  county  much  more  complete  than  itk 
was  left  by  Prince,  who  indulged  his  caprice  or  his  pique  iu 
omitting  many  distinguished  names,  which  deserve  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  worthies  of  Devon.  The  great  and  exalted 
characters,  whether  in  arts  or  arms,  which  particular  places 
have  produced,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  interesting 
materials,  on  which  the  county-historian  cau  exercise  his  pen. 
From  the  natural  association  of  ideas,  such  memoirs  will  always 
add  a  charm  to  the  description  of  the  most  retired  and  lonely 
hamlet,  in  which  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  poet  of  eminence  has  lived  01  died.  Many 
will  be  excited  to  visit  the  spot  from  that  feeling  of  veneratiou 
which  will  always  attach  itself  to  the  familiar  haunts  of  the 
great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  days  long  passed.  W  e  should 
therefore  have  no  objection  to  see  a  series  of  couuly-histories 
devoted  exclusively  to  biographical  details  of  the  learning,  the 
genius,  and  virtue  which  every  particular  couuty  has  at  any 
period  produced,  or  with  only  such  descriptions  of  places, 
buildings,  &c.  as  are  particularly  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  individual.  But,  iu  such  a  work,  no  name  of  any  note, 
and  of  whom  any  information  could  be  obtained,  should  be 
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omitted,  as  hi  the  topographical  history  of  a  county,  no  on* 
parish  should  he  passed  over  in  total  silence.  If  the  lat« 
editor  of  Prince's  Worthies  had  taken  the  circuit  of  the 
county,  and  stopped  at  every  place  in  his  way,  which  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  birth  of  any  memorable  character,  he 
would  have  formed  a  new  work  on  the  basis  of  Prince's  mate- 
rials, but  of  greater  extent,  superior  arrangement,  of  more 
durable  value  and  more  general  interest. 

VOYAGES  ANP  TRAVELS, 

« 

h\  his  valuable  and  splendid  work,  entitled  '  Remarks  on 
several  parts  of  Turkey,'  Mr.  Hamilton  has  considerably 
augmented  or  corrected  the  mass  of  information  of  which  we 
were  in  possession  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  Upper; 
Egypt.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Hamilton  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  those  of  Derion  or  any  of  the  French 
Savcuis;  and  we  believe  that  impartiality  will  ascribe  to  Mr. 
H.  the  merit  of  equal  judgment  and  superior  fidelity.  Mr. 
Walton's  present  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  a  hasty  work, 
but  contains  some  interesting  parti'- dais.  Dr.  Clarke* 
travels  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  antipathy  to  Russia  and  to 
Russians,  which  we  cannot  approve,  and  which  has  occasions- 
ally  led  the  lively  author  into  misrepresentations  and  mistakes. 
This  feeling,  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  makes  a  con- 
siderable deduction  from  the  merit  of  this  agreeable  per- 
formance. 

POLITICS. 

Earl  Grey's  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  which  we 
expatiated  at  some  length  in  our  journal  for  October,  is  a 
luminous  exposition  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  of  those  measures  and  principles,  to  a  rigid 
adherence  to  which  we  can  alone  look  for  national  security 
and  independence.  Vigilant  economy  and  equitable  reform, 
the  most  frugal  disposition  of  the  public  money,  with  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  every  species  of  peculation,  com- 
bined with  the  sober  and  cautious,  but  vigorous  and  effec- 
tual repair  of  those  parts  of  the  constitution  which  have  be- 
come rotten  or  feeble  from  the  silent  agency  of  corruption  or 
of  time,  are  essential  articles  in  the  political  creed  of  that 
party  to  which  Earl  Grey  belongs;  and  while  his  lordship  and 
his  friends  continue  to  espouse  these  principles,  and  spate  no 
pains  to  carry  them  into  effect,  we  think  that  they  deserve, 
and  we  sincerely  pray  that  they  may  obtain,  the  support  and 
the  confidence   of  the  people.     The   translation  of  the  la 
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Ts'uig  Leu  Lee  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  will  contribute  to 
dissipate  that  blind  admiration  with  which  Ignoranre  and 
Prejudice,  en  id  under  the  banners  of  a  sceptic';'.!  philoso- 
phy, hav«  n<s  regarded  the  unknown  or  exaggerated 
wisdom  of  the  Chinese.  The  laws  of  a  nation,  and  parti- 
cularly those,  v  u  i  more  immediately  concern  the  seem  i ty  of 
life  and  pro.  .  t  y  may  be  considered  as  no  erring  nor  incom- 
plete criterion  of  its  knowledge  and  civilization.  If  we  view 
the  penal  code  of  China  in  this  light,  we  cannot  pay  any  high 
compliments  to  the  enlarged  minds  or  expanded  hearts  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  penal  code  exhibits  none  or  t!io.;e  marks  of 
superior  illumination,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  possess.  The  multiform 
and  complex  regulations  of  their  criminal  code,  seem  rather 
to  be  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  despotism,  than  by  any  fixed 
and  definite  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  of  a. 
rational  and  philanthropic  legislator.  Specific  laws  and  ap- 
propriate punishments  are  good  things;  but  of  how  much 
good  are  they  likely  to  be,  when,  instead  of  being  deduced 
from  the  general  and  immutable  principles  of  reason  and 
equity,  they  originate  in  whim  and  accident,  or  in  absurd  pre- 
judice, and  in  a  policy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  eternize  a 
classification  of  society,  the  most  unfavourable  to  human  im- 
provement, which  was  ever  devised  or  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived r  In  short,  what  exalted  idea  can  we  form  of  a 
people,  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  are,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  our  review,  measured  by  a  precise  number 
of  blows  to  be  inflicted  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  of  a 
precise  length,  breadth,  and  weights  In  their  anx.  n>  scru- 
pulosity to  suit  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  the  Chinese 
seem  often  to  confound  all  ideas  of  mora!  propoition,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  can  alone  ri  ;  <ucile  a  thinking  mind  to  the 
infliction  of  punishment.  Their  code  shows  how  vain  and 
fallacious  must  be  the  attempt  to  determine  before  hand,  and 
with  a  sort  of  casuistical  uic:  ty  tiie  varying  shades  of  guilt  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  same  offence  according  to  the  infinite 
diversity  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Huskis^on,  in  his  pamphlet  rer;>ectingthe  depreciation 
of  our  currency,  has  very  perspicuotisiy  and  ably  discussed  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  our  -national  .prosperity 
happiness.  To  some  persfeus  it  n:  y  seem  a  matter  of  little 
moment  whether  our  circulating  medium  consist  of  piec< 
paper  or  of  the  precious  metals;  but,  whftn  the  mischief  of 
an  exclusive  paper  medium  comes  to  be  traced  to  its  ultimate 
and  certain  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  teem  with  misery  and 
confusion,  with  bankruptcy  and   despair.     For  a  time  com- 
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merce  and  agriculture  may  seem  to  flourish  under  its  influ- 
ence; but  this  appearance  will  be  found  delusive  and  transi- 
tory. A  few  individuals  will  be  enriched,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  be  impoverished,  and  all  persons  of  fixed 
incomes  will  feel  the  effects  in  a  rapid  increase  of  their  ex- 
pellees, and  a  consequent  abridgment  of  their  comforts. 
The  pestilence  itself  could  hardly  be  more  fatal  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  such  persons  than  an  uncontrolled  and  unlimited 
issue  of  paper  money.  The  restriction  on  the  cash  payments 
of  the  Bank,  has  in  its  tendencies  and  effects,  left  the  industry, 
the  wealth,  and  indeed  the  subsistence  of  the  most  estimable 
part  of  the  community  at  the  mercy  of  a  host  of  ravenous 
speculators.  Every  person  who  endeavours  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  present 
paper  system,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public;  and  by  no 
man  are  those  thanks  more  deserved  in  this  respect  than  by 
Mr.  Huskisson. 

PHILOSOPHY,    MORAL,    PHYSICAL,    AND  METAPHY- 
SICAL. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  in  part  It.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  digest,  we  ought 
to  notice  Mr.  Allen's  experiments  on  respiration,  which  reflect 
great  honour  on  his  skill  and  accuracy.  Much  interesting 
matter  is  contained  in  Dr.  Henry's  experiments  on  ammonia. 
Mr.  Davy  has  evinced  his  usual  genius  and  industry  in  his 
'  new  analytical  researches  on  the  nature  of  certain  bodies/ 
Mr.  Burdon  has  discovered  much  reflection  in  his  '  materials 
for  thinking.'  He  has  impugned  many  points  of  general 
belief,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  we  think  likely  to  make 
many  converts,  or  to  shake  that  hope  of  futurity  which  is  a 
source  of  so  much  solace  under  the  pressure  of  present  ills. 
The  author  appears  to  be  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  and, 
as  such,  we  respect  him,  though  we  differ  from  him  in  se- 
veral points  of  primary  magnitude  and  importance.  Mr. 
Bywater's  essay  on  electricity,  contains  a  very  clear  description 
of  the  most  common  and  familiar  experiments,  but  we  can- 
not bestow  on  it  any  higher  praise ;  and  this  he  must  be  con- 
tented to  share  with  various  other  elementary  writers  in  the 
same  department  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Vigors's  '  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  poetic  licence,'  is  an  able  perform- 
ance. The  precepts  of  criticism,  when  just  and  practi- 
cable, must  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, and  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  There 
is  yet  great  room  for  improvement  in  works  of  philosophical 
criticism. 
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MEDICINE. 

In  our  review  of  Dr.  Harrison's  '  Address  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire Benevolent  Medical  Society/  we  have  given  our  opi- 
nions at  length  on  a  plan  of  medical  reform,  which  has  been 
agitated  by  this  gentleman  and  his  friends,  but  which  appears 
to  originate  in  very  narrow  and  illiberal  views,  and  to  promise 
no  beneficial  result.  These  self-constituted  reformers  seem 
actuated  by  a  selfish  and  monopolizing  spirit;  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  suppressing  one  species  of  quackcry,-it  would, 
we  fear,  be  only  to  introduce  one  more  lucrative  to  them- 
selves, but  more  pernicious  to  society.  We  were  very  sorry 
to  find  Dr.  E.  G.  Jones  undertaking  the  very  disreputable 
task  of  pulling  a  quack  medicine  called  the  »  eau  mediiinate,' 
which  is  said  to  be  actually  prohibited  at  Paris,  because  it 
has  been  found  to  produce  sudden  deaths !  Vet  this  is  the 
medicine  which  we  have  lately  been  importing  in  large  quan- 
tities from  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  for  the  sale  of 
which  a  depot,  as  it  is  affectedly  called,  has  been  established 
in  St.  James's- street.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  prevalent  characteristic  of  this  great  metropolis,  cre- 
dulity or  imposture.  With  respect  to  the  dupes  and  the 
cheats  in  the  medical  art,  they  seem  very  cordially  to  shake 
bauds;  and  perhaps,  in  physic,  as  well  as  in  divinity,  the 
number  of  those  will  always  be  great,  who  will  studiously 
avoid  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  because  they  find  a  comfort 
m  being  deceived. 

POETRY. 

The  maid  of  Renmore  is  a  lively  and  good  natured  satire 
on  platonic  love.  The  notes,  which  are  a  burlesque  on  that 
species  of  composition,  are  written  with  considerable  plea- 
santry and  animation.  In  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar,  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  filled  up  a  chasm  in  the  book- 
case, which  has  long  been  left  vacant,  and  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  taste.  Mr. 
Montgomery's  poem  of  the  West  Indies  contains  various 
beauties,  but  deformed  by  numerous  instances  of  tawdry 
.glitter  and  nauseating  affectation.  In  the  Oxford  Latin  Prize 
Poems,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  published,  we  noticed 
with  much  satisfaction  the  '  Ars  Medendi,'  of  Jackson;  the 
f  Petrus  Magnus/  of  Abbot;  the  'Vis  Electrica/  of  Lord 
Grenville  ;  the  f  In  mortem  Jacobi  Cook/  of  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley;  the  f  Ars    Cheniee',  of   Vaughan  ;  the  '  Maria   Sco- 
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torum  Regina,'  of  Richardson;  the  '  Religio  Bramae,'  of 
Mr.  Conybeare,  &c.  Mr.  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  English 
Poets,  in  21  vols,  large  8vo.  is  a  work  of  which  the  merit  is 
not  equal  to  the  magnitude. 

NOVELS. 

The  Officer's  Daughter  is  one  of  those  tales  which  afford 
amusement  by  detailing  the  various  incidents  which  occur  in 
life,  without  any  mixture  of  the  marvellous.  Miss  Palmer's 
'  Daughters  of  Isenberg,'  is  a  well  written  and  not  uninterest- 
ing romance.  The  *  Reformist,'  is  a  sensible  and  sprightly 
performance,  and  exhibits  a  very  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
saintship  of  a  certain  denomination    of  religionists. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  '  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Missionary  society,' 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  is  very  creditable  to  his  philanthropy,  and 
places  the  humanity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
'  The  description  of  Britain  translated  from  Richard  of 
Cirencester/  will  be  a  useful  work  to  the  student  of  the 
former  topography  and  history  of  this  island.  Mr.  Ilighmore's 
'  Pietas  Londinensis,'  contains  a  very  succinct,  perspicuous, 
and  interesting  account  of  all  the  public  charities  in  the  me- 
tropolis. This  publication  gives  an  agreeable  picture  of  the 
Benevolence,  which  seems  diffused  through  every  class  of 
society  in  this  wealthy  capital.  The  speeches  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskine,  now  Lord  Erskine,  which  have  been  re- 
published by  Mr.  Ridgway,  contain  some  splendid  specimens 
of  his  admirable  eloquence,  and  they  are  connected  with  sub- 
jects of  great  national  importance.  When  the  time  arrives, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  present  reign,  can  be  im partially 
written,  the  name  of  Erskine  will  not  fail  to  receive  honour- 
able mention  among  that  small  but  firm  phalanx  of  patriots, 
to  whose  strenuous  exertion^  <in  a  period  of  national  frenzy 
we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation  from  the  grasp  of  arbi- 
trary power.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  called  the 
palladium  of  the  constitution;  but  by  wborri  was  this  palla- 
dium ever  more  vigorously  or  more  successfully  ■  defended 
than  by  the  present  Liord  Erskine  when  an  advocate  at  the 
'  bar?  Sir  Wm.  Druntmond  and  Mr.  R.  Walpole  have  dis- 
played a  very  commendable  share  of  erudition  in  their  arche- 
ological  and  philological  dissertations,  entitled  Herculanensia. 
Mr.  Opie's  lectures  on  painting,  which  have  been  published 
by  his  widow,  exhibit  striking  proofs  of  originality  and  genius. 
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spectus for  the,  220 


Rir.rciON. 

FOX's  appeal  to  the  missionary 
society,  02 

Letters  preparatory  to  confirmation, 

100 

Guide  to  happiness,  102 

Boothroyd's  Biblia  HebraiCa,      ibid. 

Select  discourses  from  eminent  di- 
vines, 212 

The  duties  of  the  clerical  profession, 

213 

Naylor's  discourses  on  Christianity, 

320 

Reflections  on  the  shortness  of  time, 

433 

A  funeral  discourse,  ib. 

A  scriptural  education  the  glory  of 
England,  435 

A  letter  to  the  society  for  promoting 
christian  knowledge,  435 


Republics  of  the  middle  age,  history 
•f  the  Italian,  449 


Ritson's  northern  garlands,  315 

Rome,  catacombs  of,  480 

Roscoe's  observations  on  the  address 

to  his  majesty  proposed  by  Earl 

Grey  in  the  house  of  lords,  114 
Royal    institution,  catalogue  of   the 

library  of  the,  10S 

Russia,     Clarke's     travels    in,    vide 

Clarke,  353 


SACRED  allegories,  217 

Sadler's  state  papers,  165.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Cromwell,  166.  Begins 
his  diplomatic  career  in  1587.  En- 
deavours to  impress  James  the 
5th  with  a  dread  of  the  mischiev- 
ous designs  of  the  popish  prelates, 
168.  State  of  parties  in  Scotland 
in  1513.  Predominance  of  the 
French  faction  in  Scotland,  and 
the  growing  dislike  to  the  idea  of 
an  English  sovereignty,  172.  Ar- 
rival of  Knox  in  Scotland,  175. 
Economy  of  Elizabeth,  178.  Let- 
ters from  queen  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil,  respecting  the  Earl  ef  Rut- 
land, 267.  Treachery  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Constable,  270.  English  ex- 
iles at  Fairnihirst,  271.  Account 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  275. 
Letter  from  Sir  R.  Sadler  to  Eli- 
zabeth, requesting  his  discharge 
from  guarding  Mary,  279.  Ar- 
rival of  Mary  at  Tutbury,  ib.— 
At  Derby,  280 

Schools,  first  book  of  poetry  for  the 
use  of,  441 

Schoning's  account  of  Frederic  the 
Second,  King  of  Prussia,         534 

Scripture   geography,  in  two  parts, 

444 

Secret  history  of  the  cabinet  of  Buo- 
naparte, vide  Goldsmith. 

Seduction,  hints  on  the  dangerous 
effects  of,  438 

Select  discourses  from  eminent  di- 
vines, $1 2 

Senate's  family  pride  and  humble 
merit,  427 

Sensibility  of  the  eye,  on  the  mor- 
bid, 442 

Servants   and   apprentices,  gift  for, 

219 

Sierra  Leone,  account  of  some  re- 
cent  transactions  in,  437 

Sir  John  Moore,  liues  on  the  death 
of,  327 

Society,  appeal  to  the  members  of 


IN 

the  London  missionary,  62 

Song  writing,  Aikin's  essay  on,    198 
Spanish  colonies,    Walton's    present 
state  of  the,  299.     Aspect  of  St. 
Domingo,  300.      Its  productions, 
301.     Remarks  deserving    the  at- 
tention of  those  who.  trade  to  the 
Spanish  settlements,  ib.    A  settle- 
ment in  Uispaniola  recommended 
to  the  Irish  catholics,  303.  Splen- 
dour of  the  Roman  Catholicjceremo- 
nials  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico, 
309.     Account   of  the    cochineal, 
306 
Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  238 

Speech   on  the    state  of  the  nation, 
Lord  Grey's,  1 1 4 

State  of  Shrewsbury,  account  of  the 
ancient  3nd  present,  332 

Stories,    or  interesting  anecdotes  of 
young  persons,  true,  219 

Staunton's   translation   of  the   penal 
'    code  of  China,  337 

System   of"   female  education,   Chi- 
rol's  inquiry  into  the  best,         259 
Suwarrow,  Laverne*s  life  of,  510.— 
Born  in    Livonia  in  1730,  ib.     At 
19  years  old  becomes  a  subaltern, 

511.  In  1752  is  made  lieutenant 
colonel,  511.  Battle  of  Kuners- 
dorf  in  1759.  Suwarrow  sent  into 
Poland  by  the  empress  Catharine, 

512.  Battle  of  Landscron,  513. 
Capture  of  Tourtow»hi,  ib.  Su- 
warrow occupies  the  Crimea,  514. 
Journey  of  the  empress  to  the 
Crimea,  515.  Battle  of  Foksham, 
519.-- of  Remneh,  517.  Capture 
of  Istnael,  513.  Battle  of  Prague, 
520.  Suwarrow  compels  the  French 
to  evacuate  Lombard y  iu  1759. 
Attacks  the  French  army  at  Novi, 


DEX. 

522.     His  death, 


TEETH  and  gums,  familiar  instruc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the, 
107 
Testament  of  John  Stewart,  the  mo- 
ral, last  will,  and,  332 
Thames,  genius  of  the,  439 
Thinking,    Burdon's    materials    for, 

69 
Times,  a  poem,  216 

Town  and  country  banks,  expose  of, 

214 
Transactions  philosophical,  27 

Transactions    in  Sierra    Leouc,    ac- 
count of  some  recent,  437 
Travestie  Hamlet,  332 
True     stories,  or   interesting    anec- 
dotes of  young  persons,  219 
Turkey,  Hamilton's  remarks  on  se- 
veral parts  of,  vide  Hamilton  153 


VACCINE  establishment,  Brown's 
correspondence  with  the  board  of 
the  national,  107 

Valpy's  Latin  grammar,  Bradley's 
Questions  adapted  to,  109 

Vigor's  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  ef  poetic  licence,  407 

Vocal  poetry,  Aikin's,  198 


WALTON'S   present    state   of  the 

Spanish  colonies,  &c.  299 

West  Indies,  249 

Worthies  of  Devon,  Prince's,  287 

World  displayed,  221 


ZASTROZZI,  a  romance,  329 
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